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In  the  preceding  book,  Spanish  affairs  have  been  little  noticed, 
although  Lord  Wellington's  combinations  were  deeply  affected  by 
them.  The  general  position  of  the  allies,  extending  from  Coruna 
to  Cadiz,  presented  a  great  crescent,  in  the  convex  of  which  the 
French  armies  were  operating ;  and  it  was  clear  that,  when  checked 
at  Lisbon,  the  most  important  point,  their  wings  could  reinforce  the 
centre,  unless  the  allied  forces,  at  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  acted 
vigorously  on  a  system  which  the  harbors  and  fortresses  at  either 
extremity  pointed  out  as  suitable  to  those  who  possessed  the  abso- 
lute command  of  the  sea.  A  Bi^tish  army  and  fleet  were  there- 
fore established  at  Cadiz,  and  a  squadron  of  frigates  at  Coruna,  and 
how  far  this  warfare  relieved  the  pressure  on  Lord  Wellington  J 
shall  now  show. 

The  GalUcian  troops,  under  Mahi,  usually  hanging  on  the  borders 
of  Leon,  were  always  reported  to  be  above  twenty  thousand  men, 
when  arms  or  stores  were  demanded  from  England,  but  there  were 
never  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  line ;  and,  although 
Serras'  division,  of  only  eight  thousand,  was  spread  over  the  plains, 
from  Benevente  to  the  Agueda,  during  Massena's  advance,  no  stroke 
of  importance  was  effected  against  it  The  arrival  of  the  ninth 
corps,  in  October,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  from  the  Gallidana  jl 
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that  quarter,  although  the  partidas  often  surprised  both  posts  and 
convoys.  Behind  Mahi  there  was,  however,  a  second  army,  from 
four  to  six  thousand  strong,  embodied  to  defend  the  coast  line  to- 
wards the  Asturias ;  and,  in  the  latter  province,  about  eight  thou- 
sand men,  including  the  irregular  bands  of  Porlier  and  other  chiefs, 
constantly  watched  Bonnet's  movement; 

That  General  frequently  mastered  th?  Asturias,  but  could  never 
maintain  himself  there;  because  the  country  is  a  long  defile,  lying 
between  the  great  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  being  crossed  by  a 
succession  of  parallel  ridges  and  rivers,  is  admirably  calculated  for 
partisan  warfare  in  connection  with  a  fleet  If  he  penetrated  to- 
wards Grallicia,  British  and  Spanish  frigates,  from  Coruiia,  landing 
troops  at  the  ports  of  Gihon,  Santander,  or  Santona,  could  always 
form  a  junction  with  the  great  bands  of  Longa,  Mina,  and  Amor, 
and  excite  insurrections  on  his  rear.  In  this  manner  Porlier,  as 
before  related,  forced  him  to  withdraw  from  Castropol,  after  he  had 
defeated  General  Ponte  at  Sales,  about  the  period  of  Almeida  be- 
ing invested.  The  advantages  of  such  operations  being  evident, 
the  British  government  sent  Sir  Home  Popham  to  direct  the  naval, 
and  General  Walker  the  military  affairs  at  Coruiia.  Preparations 
were  then  made  to  embark  a  considerable  force,  under  Renovales, 
to  renew  the  attack  at  Santona  and  Santander ;  the  partidas  of  the 
interior  were  to  move  at  the  same  time ;  a  battalion  of  marines 
was  assembled,  in  England,  to  garrison  Santona,  when  taken,  and 
Mahi  promised  to  co-operate  by  an  incursion.  Serras,  however, 
threatened  the  frontier  of  Gallicia,  Mahi  remained  in  suspense,  and 
this,  together  with  the  usual  procrastination  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  late  arrival  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  delayed  the  expedition  until 
October,  although  Porlier,  Escadron,  and  other  chiefs  had  com- 
menced an  isolated  attack  in  the  beginning  of  September.*  Fi- 
nally, Serras  returned  to  Zamora,  Mahi  sent  a  division  into  Leon, 
and  Bonnet,  aware  of  the  preparations  at  Corufia,  first  concentrated 
at  Oviedo,  and  then  fell  back  towards  Santander,  leaving  a  post  at 
Gihon. 

On  the  16th  of  October  Renovales  sailed,  but  with  only  thirteen 
hundred  men ;  accompanied,  however,  by  General  Walker,  who 
carried  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  19th, 
entering  the  harbor  of  Gihon,  they  captured  some  French  vessels, 
and  Porlier,  coming  up  on  the  land  side,  took  some  treasure  and 
eighty  prisoners.  The  next  day,  Renovales  proceeded  to  Santona, 
but  tempests  impeded  his  landing,  and  he  returned  to  Coruna  the 
second  of  November,  with  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men :  a 
frigate  and  a  brig  had  foundered,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 

*  Mr.  Stoar'  'a  Ftpen,  MS. 
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m  a  dreadfol  gale,  which  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  naval  force 
along  the  coast,  twelve  vessels  being  wrecked  even  in  the  harbor 
of  Coruna.  Meanwhile,  Mahi,  leaving  Toboado  Gil's  division  to 
watch  Serras,  entered  the  Asturias  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallicians, 
and  being  joined  first  by  the  troops  of  that  province,  and  soon  after 
by  RenovaJes,  was  very  superior  to  the  French ;  yet  he  effected 
nothing,  and  Bonnet  maintained  his  line  from  Gihon,  through 
Oviedo,  to  the  borders  of  Leon. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  wore  feebly  on  ;  the  Junta  of  the  As- 
turias continued,  as  from  the  first,  distinguished  by  their  venality  and 
indifference  to  the  public  good,  their  province  was  in  a  miserable 
and  exhausted  state ;  and  the  powers  of  the  British  naval  officers  on 
the  mast  not  being  defined,  occasioned  some  dispute  between  them 
and  General  Walker,  and  gave  opportunity  to  the  Junta  to  inter- 
fere improperly  with  the  distribution  of  the  English  stores.*  Gal- 
lida  was  comparatively  rich,  but  its  Junta,  culpably  inactive  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  and  oppressive  in  government,  disgusted  the 
whole  province,  and  a  general  desire  to  end  their  jwwer  was  pre- 
valent. In  the  course  of  the  winter  a  combination  of  the  clergy 
was  formed  to  oppose  both  the  local  Junta  and  the  general  CorteS| 
and  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  that  Mahi,  who  was  then  on  the 
coast,  applied  to  be  taken  in  an  English  vessel  to  Coruna,  to  insure 
his  personal  safety.  One  Acuna  was  soon  after  arrested  at  Pon- 
ferrada,  the  discontent  spread,  and  the  army  was  more  employed  to 
overawe  these  factions  than  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Little  advan- 
tage, therefore,  was  derived  from  the  Spanish  operations  in  the 
north ;  and  General  Walker,  despairing  to  effect  anything  useful, 
desired  either  that  a  British  force  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal, 
or  that  he  might  join  the  army  in  Portugal. 

These  expeditions  from  Coruila  naturally  increased  the  audacity 
of  the  inland  partidas,  who  could  only  become  really  dangerous  by 
having  a  seaport  where  they  could  receive  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments ;  or,  embarking,  save  themselves  in  extremity,  and  change 
the  theatre  of  operations.  To  prevent  this,  the  Emperor  employed 
considerable  numbers  of  men  in  the  military  governments  touching 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "  corpt 
d^armie^  in  their  progress  towards  Portugal,  to  scour  all  the  dis- 
turbed countries  to  the  right  and  left.  The  ninth  corps  had  been 
thus  employed  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  but 
when  it  passed  onward,  the  partidas  resumed  their  activity.  Mina, 
Longa,  Caropillo,  and  Amor  frequently  united  about  Yillar  Caya 
and  Espinosa  in  numbers  sufficient  to  attack  large  French  detach- 
ments  with  success ;  and  to  aid  them,  General  Walker  repeatedly 

•  Abstract  of  Geueral  Walker'^  Military  Reports  from  Oallida,  M8. 
vt>i..  ra. — B 
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recommended  the  taking  possession  of  Santona  with  a  corps  of  Brit- 
ish troops.  That  town,  having  the  best  winter  harbor  along  tlie 
coast,  and  being  built  on  a  mountain  promontory  joined  to  the  main 
by  a  narrow  sandy  neck,  could  have  been  made  very  strong.  It 
would  have  cut  off  Bonnet's  communication  with  France  by  sea, 
have  given  the  British  squadron  a  secure  post  from  whence  to  vex 
the  French  coasts,  and  it  offered  a  point  of  connection  with  the  par- 
tidas  of  (he  Rioja,  Biscay,  and  Navari*e. 

Lord  Liverpool,  swayed  by  these  considerations,  desired  to  em- 
ploy a  corps  of  four  thousand  men  to  secure  it ;  but,  having  first 
demanded  Lord  Wellington's  opinion,  the  latter  "  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  no  such  maritime  operations  should  be  undertaken. 
For,"  said  he,  "  unless  a  very  large  force  was  sent,  it  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  effect  a  landing  and  maintain  the  situation  of  which  it 
might  take  possession.  Then  that  large  force  would  be  unable  to 
move  or  effect  any  object  at  all  adequate  to  the  expense,  or  to  the 
expectations  which  would  be  formed  from  its  strength,  owing  to  the 
want  of  those  equipments  and  supplies  in  which  an  army  landed 
from  its  ships  must  be  deficient  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
assistance,  even  in  this  way,  much  lef>s  military  assistance  from  the 
Spaniards ;  the  first  thing  they  would  require  uniformly  would  be 
money ;  then  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  of  all  descriptions,  provi- 
sions, forage,  horses,  means  of  transport,  and  everything  which  the 
expedition  would  have  a  right  to  require  from  them ;  and,  after  all, 
this  extracrdinary  and  perverse  people  would  scarcely  allow  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  to  have  a  voice  in  the  plan  of  operations^ 
to  be  followed  when  the  whole  shoidd  be  ready  to  undertaie  any,  if 
indeed  they  ever  shordd  be  ready"* 

Napoleon  now  caused  Caffarelli's  reserve  to  enter  Spain,  ordered 
Santona  to  be  fortified,  directed  other  reinforcements  from  France 
upon  the  northern  provinces,  and  finally  sent  Marshal  Bessieres  to 
command  the  Young  Guard,  the  third  and  fourth  government^  and 
that  of  the  Asturias,  including  Bonnet's  division,  the  whole  forming 
a  distinct  force,  called  the  army  of  the  north,  which,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1811,  exceeded  seventy  thousand,  fifly-nine  thousand  men 
and  eight  thousand  horses  being  present  under  arms  ;t  and  Bessieres. 
who  had  received  unusual  powers,  was  especially  ordered  to  support 
and  furnish  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  northern  part  of  Spain. 

In  the  middle  parts,  the  army  of  the  centre,  or  that  immediately 

under  the  King,  at  first  about  twenty  thousand,  was,  before  the  end 

of  the  year,  carried  up  to  twenty-seven  thousand,  exclusive  of 

French  and  Spanish  guards  and  juramentados,  or  native  troops^ 

•  Lett«r  to  1/)rd  Liverpool,  7tli  May,  1811,  MS. 
t  Appeudix  15,  i  6,  Vol.  il. 
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who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  with  this  power  he  protected 
his  court,  watched  the  movements  of  the  Valencians,  and  chased 
the  guerillas  of  the  interior. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1810  were,  however,  for  reasons 
before  mentioned,  a  period  of  great  activity  with  these  irregulars ; 
numerous  petty  actions  were  constantly  fought  around  the  capital, 
many  small  French  posts,  and  numbers  of  isolated  men  and  officers, 
were  cut  off,  and  few  despatches  reached  their  destinations  witliout 
a  considerable  escort.  To  remedy  this,  the  lines  of  correspondence 
were  maintained  by  small  fortified  posts  which  ran  from  Madrid, 
through  Guadarama  and  Segovia,  to  the  provinces  of  Yalladolid 
and  Salamanca ;  through  Buitrago  and  Somosierra  to  the  army  of 
the  north;  through  Guadalaxara  and  Calatayud  to  the  army  of 
Aragon ;  through  La  Mancha  to  the  army  of  the  south ;  and  by 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Arzobispo,  and  Truxillo,  to  the  fifth  corps 
during  its  incursions  into  Estremadura ;  a  brigade  of  cavahy  was 
also  generally  stationed  at  Truxillo. 

As  the  warfare  of  the  partidas  was  merely  a  succession  of  sur- 
prises and  massacres,  little  instruction,  and  no  pleasure,  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  detaUs ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
not  less  than  twelve  considerable,  and  an  infinite  number  of  trifling 
affairs,  took  place  between  the  movable  columns  and  these  bands  : 
the  latter  were,  however,  almost  always  beaten,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  only  the  Empecinado,  Duran,  Sanchez,  Longa,  Campillo, 
Forlier,  and  Mina  retained  any  great  reputation;  and  the  country 
people  were  so  harassed,  that  counter  partidas,  in  many  places,  as- 
sisted the  French. 

The  situation  of  the  army  of  the  centre  enabled  the  King  to  aid 
Massena,  either  by  an  advance  upon  the  Elga,  or  by  reinforcing, 
or,  at  least,  supporting  the  fifth  corps  in  Estremadura.  But  Jo- 
seph, troubled  by  the  partidas,  and  having  many  convoys  to  pro- 
tectj  was  also  averse  to  join  any  of  the  Marshals,  with  all  of  whom, 
except  Massena,  he  was  on  ill  terms ;  neither  were  his  relations 
with  Napoleon  such  as  to  induce  him  to  take  an  interest  in  any 
military  operations  save  those  which  affected  the  immediate  secu- 
rity of  his  court.  His  poverty  was  extreme ;  he  was  surrounded 
by  French  and  Spanish  intriguers;  his  plan  of  organizing  a  na- 
tional party  was  thwarted  by  his  brother's  regulations ;  plots  were 
formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed,  against  his  person ;  and,  in  this 
uneasy  posture,  the  secondary  part  he  was  forced  to  sustain,  com 
bined  with  his  natural  gentleness,  which  shrunk  from  the  terribl* 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  devastation  continually  before  his  eye^, 
rendered  his  situation  so  irksome,  that  he  resolved  to  vacate  the 
throne  and  retire  to  France,  a  resolution  which  he  soon  afterwards 
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partially  execnted.*  Such  being  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  north- 
em  and  central  provinces,  it  remains  to  trace  the  more  important 
military  operations  at  the  southern  horn  of  the  crescent,  where  the 
<iJlie8  were  most  favorably  situated  tp  press  the  left  flank  of  the 
mvaders. 

Sebastiani  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  harassing  waifare,  because 
of  the  city  of  Granada  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  at  the  same  time  with  those  on  the  coast, 
although  the  two  districts  were  completely  separated  by  the  moun- 
tains. Hence  a  large  body  of  troops  were  necessarily  kept  in  the 
strip  of  country  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  although  they  were 
menaced,  on  the  one  flank,  by  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  troops  at 
San  Roque;  on  the  other,  by  the  Murcian  army;  and  in  front,  by 
continual  descents  from  the  sea ;  while,  from  the  shallowness  and 
length  of  their  position,  they  were  unable  to  concentrate  in  time  to 
avoid  being  cut  off  in  detail.  Now  the  Murcian  army,  nominally 
twenty  thousand,  was  based  upon  the  cities  of  Murcia  and  Cartha- 
gena,  and  menaced  alike  the  coast-line  and  that  of  Granada  by  the 
route  of  Baza  and  Guadix;  and  any  movement  towards  the  latter 
was  sure  to  attract  the  French,  while  troops  landing  from  Cadiz  or 
Gibraltar  fell  upon  their  disseminated  posts  along  the  coast 

To  meet  this  system,  Sebastiani,  keeping  his  reserves  about 
Granada,  where  he  had  intrenched  a  permanent  camp,  made  sud- 
den incursions,  sometimes  against  the  Murcians,  sometimes  against 
the  Spanish  forces  on  the  side  of  Gibraltar;  but  that  fortress 
afforded  a  refuge  to  the  patriots  on  one  side,  and  Carthagena,  sur- 
rounded by  arid  lands,  where,  for  two  marches,  no  water  is  to  be 
found,  always  offered  a  sure  retreat  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  the 
French  General  endeavored  to  gain  the  important  castles  on  the 
coast,  and  to  put  them  into  a  state  of  defence;  Estipona  and  Marbella 
were  defended,  and  the  latter  sustained  many  attacks,  nor  was  it 
finally  reduced  until  the  9th  of  December,  when  the  garrison,  of 
one  hundred  men,  took  refuge  on  board  the  Topaze  frigate.  But 
Sebastiani*s  hold  of  these  towns,  and  even  the  security  of  the  French 
troops  along  the  coast,  depended  upon  the  communications  across 
the  mountains  with  Granada,  Chiclana,  and  Seville;  and  to  impede 
tiie^e,  General  Campbell  sent  British  officers  into  the  Ronda,  who 
successfully  directed  the  wild  mountaineers  of  that  district,  uiitil 
their  operations  were  marred  by  Lascy's  misconduct 

The  various  movements  and  insurrections  in  Granada  during  the 
summer  of  1810  have  been  already  noted;  and,  in  October,  General 
Campbell  and  Admiral  Penrose,  conjointly  with  the  governor  of 
Ceuta,  renewed  the  design  of  surpnsing  Malaga,  where  were  many 
privateers  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  supposed  to  be  destined  against 

*  Appendix  18,  §  4,  Vol.  IT. 
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the  islands  near  Ceuta.  The  French  d6p6t  for  the  siege  of  Marbella 
was  at  Fuengirola,  which  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Malaga,  and  it 
was  judged  that  an  attack  there  would  draw  the  troops  from  the 
latter  place;  and  the  more  surely,  as  General  Valdemoro,  com- 
manding the  SpanL^h  force  at  San  Boque,  engaged  to  co-operate,  m 
the  side  of  Bonda. 

EXPEDITION   OF  FUENGISOLA. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Captain  Hope,  in  the  Topaze,  sailed  from 
Ceuta,  with  a  division  of  gun-boats  and  a  convoy,  containing  a 
brigade  of  twelve-pounders,  sixty-five  gunners,  a  battalion  of  the 
eighty-ninth  regiment,  a  detachment  of  foreign  deserters,  and  the 
Spanish  imperial  regiment  of  Toledo ;  in  all  fifteen  hundred  men, 
including  sergeants.*  Lord  Blayney,  commanding  this  force,  was 
directed  to  make  a  false  attack  on  Fuengirola,  and  should  the  enemy 
come  out  from  Malaga,  he  was  to  sail  against  that  place.  A  landing 
was  effected  the  same  day,  and  Sebastiani  instantly  marched,  leav- 
ing only  three  hundred  men  in  Malaga.  Lord  Blayney  was  as 
instantly  apprised  of  the  success  of  the  demonstration,  yet  he 
remained  two  days  cannonading  the  castle  with  twelve-pounders, 
although  the  heavier  metal  of  the  gun-boats  and  of  the  irigate  had 
before  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  walls;  and  during  this 
time  his  dispositions  betrayed  the  utmost  contempt  of  military  rules. 
On  the  second  day,  while  he  was  on  board  a  gun-boat  himself,  the 
garrison,  which  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men,  having  first  des- 
cried Sebastiani's  column,  made  a  sally,  took  the  battery,  and  drove 
the  British  part  of  the  investing  force  headlong  towards  the  boats. 
Lord  Blayney  landed,  rallied  his  men,  and  re-took  the  artillery; 
but  at  this  moment  two  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  came  up,  and 
his  lordship,  mistaking  them  for  Spaniards,  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease.  He  was  immediately  made  prisoner;  his  troops  again  fled 
to  the  beach,  and  would  have  been  sabred  but  for  the  opportune 
arrivfll  of  the  Rodney  with  the  eighty-second  regiment,  the  flank 
companies  of  which  were  immediately  disembarked  and  first  checked 
the  enemy.  The  Spanish  regiment,  untouched  by  the  panic,  re- 
gained the  ships  regularly  and  without  loss;  of  the  British  two 
officers  and  thirty  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  one  general, 
seven  inferior  officers,  and  nearly  two  hundred  sergeants  and  pri- 
vates taken.  Thus  an  expedition,  well  contrived  and  adequate  to 
its  object,  was  ruined  by  misconduct,  and  terminated  in  disaster  and 
disgrace. 

Scarcely  was  this  affair  finished,  when  Valdemoro  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Portasgo  appeared  in  the  Bonda;  an  insurrection  com* 
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menced  at  Velez  Malaga  and  in  the  neighboring  villages;  and 
Blake,  who  had  returned  from  Cadiz  to  the  army  in  Murcia, 
advanced  with  eight  thousand  men  towards  Cullar  on  the  side  of 
Baza.  Genei'al  Campbell  immediately  furnished  money  to  Por- 
tasgo,  and  embarked  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  the  people  of 
Velez  Malaga,*  An  English  frigate  was  also  sent  to  cruise  along 
the  coast  Sebastiani,  however,  being  relieved  from  the  fear  of  a 
descent,  soon  quelled  this  insurrection ;  and  then  sending  Milhaud 
on  before  with  some  cavalry,  followed  himself  with  reinforcements 
for  General  Rey,  who  was  opposed  to  Blake.  The  latter,  retiring 
behind  the  Almanzora  river,  was  overtaken  by  Milhaud,  and 
defeated  on  the  4th  of  November,  when  his  army  dispersed :  at  the 
same  time,  a  contagious  fever,  breaking  out  at  Carthagena,  spread 
along  the  coast  to  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  and  the  Spanish  operations 
on  the  side  of  Murcia  ceased. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  the  war  turned  chielfly  upon  the  block- 
ade of  the  Isla,  and  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  Estre- 
madura.  Provisions  for  Cadiz  were  principally  drawn  from  the 
Condado  de  Neibla,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  Copons,  aided  by 
descents  from  the  ocean,  endeavored  to  secure  this  important 
resource;  but  neither  his  efforts,  nor  the  descents,  would  have 
availed,  if  Ballesteros  had  not  co-operated  by  constantly  menacing 
Seville  fW)m  Aracena  and  the  Aroche  mountains.  Neither  could 
Ballesteros  have  maintained  the  war  there,  were  it  not  for  the  sup- 
port of  Badajos  and  Olivenza;  under  cover  of  which,  Romana's 
army  protected  his  line  of  operation,  and  sent  military  supplies  and 
reinforcements.  On  the  possession  of  Badajos,  therefore,  the  supply 
of  Cadiz  chiefly  depended. 

Seville  was  the  French  point  of  defence ;  Cadiz,  Estremadura, 
and  the  Condado  de  Neibla,  their  points  of  offence.  The  want  of 
provisions,  the  desire  to  cut  off  the  Spanish  convoys,  or  the  sudden 
irruption  of  troops  from  Cadiz,  threatening  their  posts  at  Moguer 
and  Huelva,  always  drew  them  towards  the  coast;  the  enterprises 
of  Ballesteros  brought  them  towards  Aracena,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  advance  of  Romana  towards  the  Morena  brought  them  to 
Estremadura.  But  Romana  had  wasted  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  province,  and  as  the  fiflh  corps  alone  was  disposable,  either 
for  offensive  movements,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  country  around 
Seville,  Soult  contented  himself  with  such  advantages  as  could  be 
gained  by  sudden  strokes ;  frequently,  however,  crossing  the  moun- 
tains to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  permanently  establishing  them 
selves  on  th3  frontier  of  Andalusia. 

In  October,  Romana,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  the  lines  of  Tor • 
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res  Vedras,  and  Mendizabel,  who  remained  with  two  divisions,  find- 
ing that  Mortier,  unconscious  of  Romana's  absence,  had  retired 
across  the  mountains,  occupied  Merida.  He  wished  to  establish 
himself  in  the  jet  unwasted  country  about  Llerena,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  movable  column  on  the  ^ntier  of  La  Mancha  sent  him 
back  to  Badajos,  and,  on  the  20th  of  November,  he  united  with 
Ballesteros.  The  French  then  fortified  Gibraleon  and  other  posts 
in  the  Condado  de  Neibla,  while  Girard's  division  reappeared  at 
Guadalcanal,  and  being  joined  bj  the  column  from  La  Mancha, 
foraged  the  country  towards  Llerena.  Mendizabel  then  took  post 
at  Zafra  with  nine  thousand  in&ntry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  in- 
cluding Madden's  Portuguese  brigade,  but  meanwhile  Copons,  who 
had  four  thousand  men,  was  totally  defeated  at  Castillejos  by 
D'Aremberg,  and  retired  to  Puebla  de  Gusman. 

At  Cadiz,  no  change  or  military  event  had  occurred  afler  the 
afikir  of  Matagorda,  save  the  expeditions  against  Moguer,  already 
noticed,  and  a  slight  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Chiclana 
works  in  September ;  but  all  men's  hopes  and  expectations  had 
been  wonderfully  raised  by  political  events  which  it  was  fondly  hoped 
would  secure  both  independence  and  a  good  constitution  to  Spain. 
After  two  years  of  intrigues  and  delay,  the  National  Cortes  assem- 
bled, and  the  long  suppressed  voice  of  the  people  was  at  last  to  be 
heard.  Nevertheless,  as  the  members  of  the  Cortes  could  not  be 
duly  and  legally  chosen  in  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  enemy ; 
and  as  some  members  were  captured  by  the  French  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Cadiz,  many  persons  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  their  sup- 
posed constituents,  were  chosen ;  and  a  new  principle  of  election 
was  also  adopted  ;  for  all  persons  twenty-five  years  old,  not  hold 
ing  office  or  pension  under  the  government,  nor  incapacitated  by 
crime,  nor  by  debts  to  the  state,  nor  by  bodily  infirmity,  were 
eligible  to  sit  if  chosen,  which  had  never  before  been  the  rule.  A 
supplement  of  sixty-eight  members  was  likewise  provided  to  sup- 
ply accidental  vacancies ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  twenty-six  persons 
then  in  Spain,  natives  of  the  colonies,  should  represent  those  depen- 
dencies. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  this  great  assembly  met, 
and  immediately  took  the  title  of  Majesty  ;  it  afterwards  declared 
the  press  free  in  respect  of  political,  but  not  of  religious  matters, 
abolished  some  of  the  provincial  juntas,  re-appointed  captains-gen- 
eral, and  proceeded  to  form  a  constitution  wonded  in  the  very  spirit 
of  democracy.  These  things,  aided  by  a  vehement  eloquence,  drew 
much  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  a  fresh  im- 
pulse seemed  given  to  the  war :  but  men  brought  up  under  despot- 
ism do  not  readily  attain  the  fashions  of  liberty. 
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The  Provincial  Junta,  the  Central  Junta,  the  Junta  of  Cadiz, 
the  Regency,  had  all  been,  in  succession,  violent  and  tyrannical  in 
act,  while  claiming  only  to  be  popular  leaders,  and  this  spirit  did 
not  desert  the  Cortes.  Abstract  principles  of  liberty  were  freely 
promulgated,  yet  tyrannical  and  partial  proceedings  were  of  com* 
nion  occurrence ;  and  the  reformations,  by  outstripping  the  feel« 
ings  and  understandings  of  the  nation,  weakened  the  main  springs 
of  its  resistance  to  the  French.  It  was  not  for  freedom,  but  from 
national  pride  and  from  religious  influence,  that  the  people  struck* 
Liberty  had  no  attraction  for  the  nobles,  nor  for  the  monastics,  nor 
even  for  the  merchants ;  and  the  Cortes,  in  suppressing  old  estab- 
lishments and  violating  old  forms  and  customs,  wounded  powerful 
interests,  created  active  enemies,  and  shocked  those  very  prejudices 
which  had  produced  resistance  to  Napoleon. 

In  the  administration  of  the  armies,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  treatment  of  the  colonies, 
there  was  as  much  of  vanity,  of  intrigue,  procrastination,  negli- 
gence, folly,  and  violence  as  before.  Hence  the  people  were  soon 
discontented ;  -and  when  the  power  of  the  religious  orders  was 
openly  attacked  by  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  Inquisition,  the 
clergy  became  active  enemies  of  the  Cortes.  The  great  cause  of 
feudal  privileges  being  once  given  up,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Cortes  was  towards  the  enemy.  A  broad  line  of  distinction  was 
thus  drawn  between  the  objects  of  the  Spanish  and  English  gov- 
ernments in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and,  ere  the  contest  was 
finished,  tliere  was  a  schism  between  the  British  cabinet  and  the 
Spanish  government,  which  would  inevitably  have  thrown  the  lat- 
ter into  Napoleon's  hands,  if  fortune  had  not,  at  the  moment,  be- 
trayed him  into  Russia. 

The  Regency,  jealous  of  the  Cortes,  and  little  pleased  with  the 
inferior  title  of  Highness  accorded  them,  were  far  from  partaking 
of  the  republican  spirit ;  and  so  anxious  to  check  any  tendency  to- 
wards innovation,  that  early  in  the  year  they  had  invited  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  command  the  provinces  bordering  on  France,  per 
mitted  him  to  issue  proclamations,  and  received  him  at  Cadi?  with 
the  honors  of  a  royal  Prince ;  intending  to  oppose  his  authority  t(' 
that  of  the  local  Juntas,  at  the  moment,  and  finally,  to  that  of  th*) 
Cortes.  He  had  touched  at  Tarragona  and  had  been  well  received, 
but  at  Cadiz  the  people  regarded  him  with  indifference.  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  opposed  his  stay  because  Lord  WelHngton  judged  that  his 
reception  in  Spain  would  tend  to  render  the  Spanish  war  popular 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  English  ministers,  wishing  to  pre- 
vent any  future  embarrassments  from  his  intrigues  in  Spain,  sent 
him  a  verbal  invitation  to  reside  in  England.     This  he  did  not 
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accept,  but  the  Cortes,  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  obliged 
him  to  quit  Spain,  and  soon  after  displacing  the  Regency  of  Five, 
appointed  Joachim  Blake,  Gabriel  Cisgar,  and  Pedro  Agar  in  their 
stead.  During  the  absence  of  the  two  first,  substitutes  were  pro- 
vided, but  one  of  them  (Palacios)  making  some  difficulty  about 
taking  the  oath,  was  immediately  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  ;  so  peremptorily  did  the  Cortes  proceed. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  regents,  not  more  pleased  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  than  their  predecessors,  and  yet  wishing  to  retain  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  refused  to  listen  to  the  Princess  of  Bra- 
zWs  claim,  and  thus  factions  sprang  up  on  every  side;  for  the 
republicans  were  not  paramount  in  the  Cortes  at  first,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  that  assembly  were  so  subtilely  dealt  with  by  Pedro 
Souza,  that  they  privately  admitted  Carlotta's  claims  both  to  the 
succession  and  the  immediate  control  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 

Don  Manuel  Lapena  being  declared  Captain-Greneral  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Isla,  was  subservient  to 
the  views  of  the  Cortes ;  but  the  new  Regency,  anxious  to  have  a 
counterbalancing  force,  and  being  instigated  also  by  persons  from 
Badajos,  enemies  to  Romana,  removed  that  officer  in  December, 
and  ordered  his  divisions  to  separate  from  the  British  army  and 
come  to  Cadiz.  The  conduct  of  those  divisions  had,  indeed,  given 
little  satisfaction  either  to  the  British  or  Portuguese,  but  numbers 
were  so  absoltitely  necessary  to  Lord  Wellington,  that  Colonel 
O'Neal  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Regency ;  and,  by  show- 
ing that  the  fall  of  £6tremadura  and  the  total  loss  of  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  Spain  would  ensue,  obtained  a  momentary 
respite.* 

In  matters  relating  to  the  war  against  the  French,  or  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  the  Spanish  leaders  were  incapable  of 
acting  cordially  on  any  mature  plan ;  but  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies, all  parties  agreed  to  push  violence,  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
impolicy  to  their  utmost  bounds.  To  please  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  first  Regency  had  published,  in  May,  a  decree  permitting 
the  South  Americans  to  export  their  own  products,  under  certain 
conditions.  This  legalizing  of  a  trade  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, and  which  was  but  a  decent  return  to  England  for  her 
assistance,  gave  offence  to  the  Municipal  Junta  of  Cadiz ;  and  its 
resentment  was  so  much  dreaded  that  the  Regency,  in  June,  dis- 
owned their  own  decree  of  the  previous  month  and  even  punished  the 
printers,  as  having  given  birth  to  a  forged  instrument  Exasper- 
ated at  this  treatment,  the  colonies,  who  had  resisted  all  the  intrigues 
of  the  French,  with  a  firmness  and  singleness  of  purpose   very 
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displeasing  to  the  govemment  in  Old  Spain,  openly  discovered 
their  discontent,  and  then  the  authorities  in  the  mother  countrj, 
throwing  off  the  mask  of  liberality  and  patriotism,  exposed  their 
own  secret  views.  ^  It  is  not  enough  that  Americans  should  be 
Spanish  subjects  now,  but  that  in  all  cases  thej  should  belong  to 
Spain,"  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Regency,  in  answer  to  a  decla- 
ration from  the  Caraccas,  avowing  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Ferdinand :  meaning  that,  if  Spain  should  pass  under  the  power 
of  the  usurper,  America  must  follow,  as  having  no  right  to  decide 
in  any  case  for  herself. 

When  the  Cortes  met,  America  expected  more  justice ;  she  had 
contributed  ninety  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
and  many  of  her  sons  had  served  zealously  in  person ;  she  had  also 
been  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  by  the  Central  Junta, 
and  her  deputies  were  now  permitted  to  sit  in  the  great  National 
Assembly.  She  was  however  soon  made  to  understand,  that  the 
first  of  these  privileges  meant  eternal  slavery,  and  that  the  second 
was  a  mere  form.  ^  The  Americans  complain  of  having  been 
tyrannized  over  for  three  hundred  years  I  they  shall  now  suffer  for 
three  thousand  years,"  and  "  I  know  not  to  what  class  of  beasts  the 
Americans  belong ;"  such  were  the  expressions  heard  and  applaud- 
ed in  the  Cortes,  when  the  rights  of  the  cobnists  were  agitated  in 
that  assembly.  Better  to  lose  Spain  to  Joseph,  if  America  be 
retained,  than  to  save  Spain  if  America  be  separated  from  her,  was 
a  feeling  deeply  rooted  in  evxiry  Spanish  heart,  a  sentiment  covert- 
ly expressed  in  many  public  documents,  and  openly  acted  upon ; 
for,  when  repeated  insults,  treachery,  and  continued  violence  had 
driven  the  colonists  to  defend  their  rights  in  arms,  the  money  and 
stores,  supplied  by  England  for  the  support  of  the  war  against  the 
French,  were  applied  to  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions  against 
America.  Thus  the  convocation  of  the  National  Cortes,  far  from 
improving  the  posture  of  affairs,  dried  up  the  chief  sources  of 
revenue,  weakened  the  army  in  the  field,  <^ended  many  powerful 
bodies  in  the  state,  involved  the  nation  in  a  colonial  war,  and  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  alliance  with  England. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Bonit  aiMiiiDes  the  direction  of  the  hlockade  of  Cadiz— Hi6  flotillA— Enters  the 
Troccadero  canal — Villantroy*.  or  cannon-niortars.  employod  by  the  French— 
Inactivitv  of  tlie  Spaniards — Napoleon  directs  Sonit  to  aid  Mossena — Has  some 
notion  of  evacnatinff  Andalusia — Sonlt^s  first  expedition  to  Erttremadam^-Oar- 
ries  the  bridge  of  Merida— Besieges  Olivcnza— Bullcsteros  defeated  at  Castel- 
lejoA — Flies  into  Portugal — Bouiana*8  divbions  march  fVom  Cartazo  to  the 
SQOOor  of  Oiivenxa— That  place  surrenders— Bomana  dies— His  character- 
Lord  Wellington's  counsels  neglected  by  the  Spanish  Generals — First  siege  of 
Bodidoe — Mendizabel  arrives— Files  the  Spanish  array  into  Bad^os — MaRes  a 
grand  sally — Is  driven  buck  with  loss — Pitches  bis  camp  round  San  Christo- 
vol — ^Battle  of  the  Gebora— Continuation  of  the  bloolcade  of  Cadiz— Expedition 
of  the  allies  under  General  La  Pefia^Buttle  of  Borosa— Factions  in  Cadiz. 

While  the  Spaniards  in  the  Isla  were  occupied  with  the  debates 
of  the  Cortes,  the  French  works  were  labored  with  care.  The 
chain  of  fcHts  was  perfected,  each  being  complete  in  itself  with  ditch 
and  palisades  and  a  week's  provisions ;  the  batteries  at  the  Trocca- 
dero  were  powerful,  and  the  flotillas  at  San  Lucar  de  Barameda, 
Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  and  Chiclana  were  ready  for  action. 
Soult  repaired  in  person  to  San  Lut^ar,  and  in  the  last  night  of 
October,  thirty  pinnaces  and  gun-boats  slipping  out  of  the  Guadal- 
quiyir  eluded  the  allied  fleet,  passed  along  the  coast  to  Rota,  and 
from  thence,  aided  by  shore  batteries,  fought  their  way  to  Santa 
Maria  and  the  San  Pedro.  But,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  fleet  and 
forts  in  doubling  Matagorda,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  remembering 
what  he  had  formerly  effected  at  Campo  Saucos  on  the  Minho, 
transported  his  flotilla  on  rollers,  overland;  in  November,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  armed  vessels  and  transports  were  assembled  in 
the  Troccadero  canaL  This  success  was,  however,  alloyed  by  the 
death  of  Greneral  Senarmont,  an  artillery  officer  of  the  highest 
reputation. 

At  the  Troccadero  point  there  were  immense  batteries,  and  some 
notable  pieces  of  orduance  called  cannon-mortars,  or  Villantroys, 
after  the  inventor.  These  huge  engines  were  cast  in  Seville,  and, 
being  placed  in  slings,  threw  bhells  with  such  prodigious  force  as  to 
range  over  Cadiz,  a  distance  of  more  than  ^ve  thousand  yards. 
But  to  obtain  this  flight  the  shells  were  partly  filled  with  lead,  and 
their  charge  of  powder  was  too  small  for  an  effective  explosion. 
Nevertheless,  they  produced  some  alarm  in  the  city,  and  were  trou- 
blesome to  the  shipping.  But  Soult's  real  design  was  first  to  ruin, 
by  a  superior  fire,  the  opposite  fort  of  the  Puntales.  then  pass  the 
stiaits  with  his  flotilla,  and  establish  his  army  between  the  Isla  and 
the  city ;  nor  was  this  plan  chimerical,  for  on  the  side  of  the 
besieged  there  was  neither  concert  nor  industry. 
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Two  drafts,  made  in  August  and  September,  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton, had  reduced  Graham's  force  to  five  thousand  men,  and  in 
October  the  fever  broke  out  in  Cadiz ;  but  as  Soult's  preparations 
became  formidable,  reinforcements  were  drawn  from  Gibraltar  and 
Sicilj,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  seven  thousand  British,  Grer- 
mans,  and  Portuguese,  were  still  behind  the  Santi  Petri.  Hence 
Graham  felt  confident,  1.  That,  with  due  preparation,  he  could 
(naintain  the  Puntales  even  though  its  fire  should  be  silenced. 
2.  That  Soult  must  establish  a  stronger  fiotilla  than  the  allies,  or  his 
oommunication  with  Matagorda  could  not  be  maintained.  8.  That 
t  he  intercourse  between  the  army  in  Isla  and  the  garrison  of  Cadiz 
<ould  not  be  interrupted,  unless  the  great  redoubt  of  the  Cortadura 
was  lost 

To  insure  the  superiority  of  naval  means.  Admiral  Keats  drew 
Ul  tlie  armed  crafl  from  Gibraltar.  To  secure  the  land  defence, 
General  Graham  perseveringly  urged  the  Regency  to  adopt  certain 
plans,  and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  but 
neither  their  entreaties,  nor  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  could 
jvercome  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards.*  Their  army,  reinforced 
by  a  small  body  from  Ceuta,  was  wanting  in  discipline,  clothing  and 
equipments,  and  only  sixteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  effec- 
tive on  a  muster-roll  of  twenty-three  thousand.  The  labor  of  the 
British  troops,  far  from  being  assisted,  was  vexatiously  impeded ;  it 
was  the  end  of  December,  and  after  many  sharp  altercations,  ere 
Graham  could  even  obtain  leave  to  put  the  interior  line  of  the 
Cortadura  in  a  state  of  defence ;  although,  by  a  sudden  disem- 
barkation, the  enemy  might  enter  it  from  the.  rear,  and  cut  off  the 
army  of  the  Isla  from  the  city.f  But  while  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
was  collecting  means  of  attack,  the  events  in  Portugal  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  design. 

When  Massena  had  passed  the  frontier,  his  communications  wivh 

France  became  so  uncertain,  that  the  Emperor's  principal  source 

of  information  was  through  the  English  newspapers.     Foy  brought 

the  first  exact  intelligence  of  the  posture  of  affairs.     It  was  then 

that  the  army  of  the  north  was  directed  to  support  the  army  of 

Portugal ;  that  the  ninth  corps  was  made  a  component  part  of  the 

latter ;  that  the  Prince  of  Esling  was  enjoined  to  hold  fast  between 

Santarem  and  the  Zezere  ;  to  besiege  Abrantes ;  and  to  expect  the 

Duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  been  already  several  times  commanded 

to  move  through  the  Alemtejo  to  his  assistance.^     The  Emperor 

seems  even  to  have  contemplated  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia  and 

the  concentration  of  the  whole  army  of  the  south  on  the  Tagus,  a 

*  Oraham^s  deBpatcbes,  MS. 
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project  that  woald  have  strengthened  rather  than  w^eakened  the 
yrench  in  the  Peninsula,  because  it  was  more  important  to  crush 
the  regular  warfare  in  Portugal,  than  to  hold  any  particular  prov- 
ince. 

Massena's  instructions  reached  him  in  due  time ;  Soult's  were 
intercepted  by  the  guerillas,  and  the  duplicates  did  not  anive  be- 
fore the  end  of  December ;  a  delay  affording  proof  that  thirty  thou- 
sand men  would  scarcely  have  compensated  for  the  uncertainty  of 
the  French  communications.  Postponing  hLs  design  against  Cadiz, 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  then  repaired  to  Seville,  carrying  with  him 
Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry  and  five  tliousand  infantry  from  the 
first  corps.  His  instructions  neither  prescribed  a  line  of  movement 
nor  enjoined  any  specific  operation ;  the  Prince  of  Esling  was  to 
communicate  his  plan,  to  which  Soult's  was  to  be  subordinate.  But 
no  certain  intelligence,  even  of  Massena's  early  proceedings,  had 
reached  Seville,  and  such  were  the  precautions  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, such  the  activity  of  the  partidas,  that  from  the  time  Soult 
quitted  Cadiz  until  his  operation  terminated,  no  communication 
could  be  effected  between  the  two  Marshals,  and  each  acted  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  plans  and  situation  of  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  considering  that  Sebastiani  had  his  hands 
full,  and  that  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  and  the  protection  of  Seville  on 
the  side  of  Neibia  and  of  Aracena  would  not  permit  the  drawing 
off  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  from  Andalusia,  represented 
to  the  Emperor  that  with  such  a  force  he  durst  not  penetrate  the 
Alemtejo,  leaving  Olivenza  and  Badajos,  and  Ballesteros,  (who 
would  certainly  join  Mendizabel,)  on  his  rear ;  and  that  Romana 
alone,  without  reckoning  British  troops,  could  bring  ten  thousand 
men  against  his  front ;  hence  he  demanded  leave  to  besiege  those 
places,  and  Napoleon. consented.*  Meanwhile,  order  was  taken  to 
secure  Andalusia  during  the  operations.  Dessolles'  division  had 
>een  recalled  to  form  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  General  Godi- 
iiot  took  his  place  at  Cordoba ;  a  column  of  observation  was  posted 
under  General  Digeon  at  Ecija ;  Seville,  intrenched  on  the  side  of 
Keibla,  was  given  over  to  General  Daricau ;  and  a  detachment 
under  Remond  was  posted  at  Gibraleon.  The  expeditionary  army, 
consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry,  artillery,  sappers,  and 
miners,  and  about  four  thousand  cavaliy  and  fifty-four  guns,  was 
assembled  on  the  2d  January.  An  equipage  of  siege,  a  light  pon- 
toon train,  and  seventeen  hundred  carts  for  stores  and  provisions, 
were  also  prepared ;  and  Soult's  administration  was  now  so  efficient, 
that  he  ordered  a  levy  of  Ave  thousand  young  Spaniards,  called 
^  escapeteroSj"  (fusileers,)  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  provincc.f 

*  Manhal  Soalt*s  Correspondenoe,  MS. 
t  Kinff  Joseph's  Correepondsnoe,  MS. 
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soult's  first  expedition  to  estremaduba. 

Mortier,  moving  from  Guadalcanal,  entered  Zafra  on  the  5th 
January,  Mendizabel  retired  to  Merida,  and  Ballesteros,  in  consi^ 
quence  of  orders  from  the  Regency,  passed  over  the  mountains  to 
Frejenal.  But  winter  tempests  raged ;  the  French  convoy  which 
moved  on  Aracena,  overwhelmed  by  storms,  was  detained  at  the 
loot  of  the  mountains,  and  to  protect  it,  Gazan,  marching  from  Za- 
fra, drove  Ballesteros  out  of  Frejenal.  Meanwhile,  the  Spanish 
leaders,  as  well  those  in  Estremadura  as  in  Cadiz,  were  quite  igno- 
rant of  Soult*8  intentions,  some  asserting  that  he  was  going  to  pass 
the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  others,  that  his  object  was  only  to  crush 
Ballesteros.  Lord  Wellington  alone  divined  the  truth,  and  it  was 
he  who  first  gave  Mendizabel  notice  that  the  French  were  assem- 
bling at  Seville  at  all,  so  destitute  of  intelligence  and  of  military 
knowledge  were  the  Spaniai*ds.  Now  when  the  French  were 
breaking  into  Estremadura,  terror  and  confusion  spread  far  and 
wide ;  Badajos  was  ill  provisioned,  Albuquerque  in  ruins,  Olivenza 
nearly  dismantled ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  Ballesteros 
was  drawn  off  towards  the  Condado  de  Neibla  by  the  Regency, 
who  thus  deprived  Estremadura  of  half  its  defenders  at  the  moment 
of  invasion.* 

Lord  Wellington  had  advised  that  the  troops  should  be  concen- 
trated, the  bridges  over  the  Guadiana  mined  for  destruction,  and 
the  passage  of  that  river  disputed  to  gain  time ;  but  these  things 
being  neglected,  an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  alone  carried  the 
bridge  of  Merida  on  the  6th.  Soult  then  turned  upon  Olivenza 
with  the  infantr}',  and  while  Latour  Maubourg's  dragoons  held 
Mendizabel  in  check  on  the  side  of  Badajos,  Briche's  light  horse- 
men collected  cattle  on  the  side  of  Estremadura.  Gazan's  division, 
still  posted  near  Frejenal,  protected  the  march  of  the  artillery  and 
convoy,  and  La  Houssaye's  brigade,  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
centre,  quitting  Truxillo,  marched  against  the  partidas  and  scoured 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  from  Arzobispo  to  Alcantara. 

FIRST   siege   op   OLIVENZA. 

This  place,  although  regularly  fortified  with  nine  bastions,  a 
covered  way,  and  some  unfinished  ravelins,  was  incapable  of  a 
good  defence.  With  an  old  breach  slightly  repaired,  very  few 
guns  mounted,  and  commanding  no  passage  of  the  Guadiana,  it 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  French ;  yet,  as  containing  fuur 
thousand  *troops,  it  was  of  some  consequence  to  reduce  it.  Lord 
Wellington  had  pressed  Romana  to  destroy  the  defences  entirely, 
or  to  supply  it  with  the  means  of  resistance,  and  the  Marquis  de 

•  Appendix,  No.  1«,  SS  5,  «,  Vol.  U. 
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cided  on  the  former;  but  Mendizabel,  slighting  his  orders,  had 
thrown  his  best  division  into  the  place. 

It  was  invested  the  11th;  an  abandoned  outwork,  three  hundred 
and  forty  yards  south  of  the  town,  was  taken  possession  of  the  first 
night,  and  breaching  batteries  of  eight  guns,  and  counter  batteries 
of  six  gun/,  were  then  marked  out.  The  trenches  were,  opened  on 
the  west,  and  approaches  carried  on  by  the  Hying  sap  against  the 
old  breach ;  but  the  rains  were  heavy  and  continual,  the  scarcity 
of  intrenching  tools  great,  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th,  when  the 
head  of  the  convoy  had  passed  the  mountains,  that  the  works  could 
be  properly  advanced. 

On  the  19  th  the  covered  way  was  crowned,  and  the  20th  the 
breaching  batteries  opened  their  fire;  two  mortars  also  threw  shells 
into  the  town,  and  a  globe  of  compression  was  prepared  to  blow  in 
the  counterscarp.  In  the  evening,  Mendizabel  skirmished  unsuc- 
cessfully with  Latour  Maubourg's  horsemen,  and,  on  the  21st,  the 
mine  was  completed  and  preparations  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
ditch.  The  Spanish  General,  unable  from  the  absence  of  Balles- 
teros'  division  to  relieve  Olivenza,  now  demanded  succor  from  Ro- 
mana,  who  sent  Carlos  D'Espana's  brigade  from  Abrantes  the  18th, 
and  General  Virues,  with  his  own  Spanish  division,  from  Cartaxo 
on  the  20th.  The  21st,  the  governor  of  Olivenza  was  informed  of 
this,  and  replied  that  he  would  maintain  the  place  to  the  last  mo- 
ment; but  the  next  day  he  capitulated,  having  still  provisions, 
ammunition,  eighteen  guns,  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  effective 
soldiers.     The  26th,  Soult  marched  against  Badajos.* 

Meanwhile  Ballesteros  advanced  upon  Neibla,  but  being  followed 
by  Gazan,  was  overtaken  at  Castellejos  on  the  28th,  and,  afler  a 
sharp  battle,  driven  with  the  loss  of  fifleen  hundred  prisoners  besides 
kill^  and  wounded  over  the  Guadiana;  the  Spanish  artillery  was 
saved  in  the  castle  of  Paymigo,  and  the  infantry  took  refuge  at 
Alcontin  and  Mertola.  Ballesteros*  force  was  thus  in  a  few  days 
reduced  by  three  thousand  men,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  left  to 
alarm  the  French  in  that  quarter,  the  Regency  re-called  Copons' 
force  to  Cadiz.  In  this  manner  a  fortress  was  taken,  and  twelve 
thousand  men,  who,  well  employed,  might  have  frustrated  the 
French  designs  against  Badajos,  were  all  dispersed,  withdrawn,  or 
made  prisoners  in  twenty  days  after  the  oonunencement  of  Soult's 
expedition. 

For  many  months  previous  to  these  events  Lord  Wellington  had 
strivea  to  teach  the  Spanish  commander  that  there  was  but  one  safe 
mode  of  proceeding  in  Estremadura,  and  Romana  had  just  yielded 
to  his  counsels  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  French  threw  every- 
thing into  confusion.     The  defence  of  the  Guadiana,  the  dismantling 

*  French  Journal  of  Operations,  MS. 
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of  Olivenza,  the  concentratioD  of  the  forces  were  all  neglected. 
Romaim.  however,  had  sent  his  divisions  towards  the  frontier;  they 
reached  Monteroor  the  22d;  the  2dd,  they  received  Mendizabel's 
orders  to  halt  as  Olivenza  had  surrendered ;  the  24th,  Romana  died 
of  an  aneurism  in  the  heart.  He  was  a  worthy  man  and  of  quick 
parts,  although  deficient  in  military  talent.  His  death  was  a  great 
loss,  yet  his  influence  was  on  the  wane;  he  had  many  enemies, and 
his  authority  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  attachment  of  his  troops, 
and  by  his  riches,  for  his  estates  being  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  his 
revenues  did  not  suffer  by  the  war. 

Mendizabel  now  commanded  in  Estremadura.  He  had  received 
Romana's  orders  to  adopt  Lord  Wellington's  plan ;  which  was  to 
concentrate  all  the  Spanish  troops,  amounting  to  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand men,  on  the  frontier,  and,  before  the  enemy  appeared  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  to  occupy  a  certain  position  of  great 
natural  strength  close  to  Badajos;  the  right  touching  the  fort  of  St. 
Christoval,  the  front  covered  by  the  Grebora  river  and  by  the  Gna- 
diana,  the  fortress  of  Campo  Mayor  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
left,  and  Elvas  behind  the  centre.  When  Mendizabel  should  be 
intrenched  on  this  position,  and  a  strong  garrison  in  Badajos,  the 
English  General  thought  Soult  could  not  invest  or  even  straiten 
the  communications  of  the  town ;  knowing  well  the  people  he  dealt 
with,  he  prophetically  observed,  "  With  soldiers  of  any  other  nation 
success  IS  certain,  but  no  calculation  can  be  made  of  any  operation 
in  which  Spanish  troops  are  engaged,^* 

When  Olivenza  fell,  a  small  garrison  was  in  Albuquerque, 
another  in  Valencia  d* Alcantara;  Carlos  d*Espai1a  was  in  Campo 
Mayor,  and  Virues,  with  Romana's  divisions,  was  at  Montemor. 
When  Soult  drove  back  the  outposts  of  Badajos  on  the  26th,  Men- 
dizabel shut  himself  up  with  six  thousand  men  in  that  fortress;  but, 
although  a  siege  had  been  expected  for  a  year,  the  place  was  unpro- 
vjsioned.  It  was,  however,  still  possible  to  execute  the  English 
General's  plan,  yet  no  Spaniard  moved,  and,  on  the  27th,  Latour 
Maubourg,  crossing  the  Guadiana  at  Merida,  forded  the  G^bora, 
and  cut  off  the  communications  with  Campo  Mayor  and  Elvas. 

FRENCH   SIEGE   OF  BADAJOS. 

This  city  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Guadiana  with  the  Rivillas.  The  first  is  a  noble  river  ^ye  hundred 
yards  broad,  the  second  a  trifling  stream.  A  rock,  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  overhangs  the  meeting  of 
the  waters;  and  the  ^own,  spreading  out  like  a  fan  a<^  the  land  opens 
between  the  rivers,  is  protected  by  eight  regular  curtains  and  bas- 
tions, from  twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  good  counter* 
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scarps,  covered  way,  and  glacis.  On  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Guadiana 
the  out-works  were,  1.  The  Lunette  of  San  Roque.  covering  a  dam 
and  sluice  on  the  RIvillas,  bj  which  an  inundation  could  be  com- 
manded ;  2.  An  isolated  redoubt,  called  the  Picurina,  situated  beyond 
the  Rivillas,  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the  town ;  3.  The  Par- 
daleras,  a  defective  crown- work,  central  between  the  lower  Gua- 
diana  and  the  Rivillas,  and  two  hundred  yards  from  the  ramparts. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  regular 
fort  three  hundred  feet  square,  called  San  Christoval,  overlooked 
the  interior  of  the  castle;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down  the 
stream,  the  bridge,  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  protected  by 
a  bridge-head,  slightly  connected  with  San  Christoval,  but  con'- 
manded  on  every  side. 

Soult  constructed  a  ferry  on  the  Guadiana,  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Gebora,  and  three  attacks  were  opened  against  the  town  the 
28th,  two  on  the  side  of  Picurina  and  one  on  that  of  the  Pardaleras. 
The  29th  and  80th  slight  sallies  were  repulsed,  but  tempestuou;> 
weather  spoiled  the  works.  Gazan's  division  was  distant,  the 
infantry  before  the  place  were  few,  and,  on  the  30th,  the  garrison, 
making  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  Pardaleras,  killed  or  wounded 
sixty  men  and  cleared  the  trenches.*  Meanwhile  some  Spanish 
cavalry,  gliding  round  the  lefl  of  the  French,  sabred  several  en 
gineers  and  sappers,  and  then  retired. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d  of  February,  a  violent  tempest  flooded  (h€ 
Rivillas,  carried  away  the  French  bridges,  drowned  men  and  horses, 
damaged  the  depots,  and  reduced  the  besiegers  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress.! The  cavalry  employed  in  the  investment  could  no  longer 
forage;  scarcity  was  felt  in  the  camp;  the  convoys  could  only  arrive 
by  detachments;  the  rigor  of  winter  bivouacs  caused  sickness;  and, 
on  the  3d,  the  Spaniards,  making  a  second  sally  from  Pardaleras, 
killed  or  wounded  eighty  men  and  ruined  a  part  of  the  parallel. 
The  same  day  Gazan  arrived  in  camp,  but  the  French  cavalry  being 
withdrawn  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  in  consequence  of 
rigorous  weather,  the  communication  was  re-established  with  Elvas, 
and  Mendizabel  called  the  divisions  in  Portugal  to  his  assistance.} 
Virues  immediately  marched  upon  Elvas,  Carlos  d'Espana  and 
Madden  united  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  Julian  Sanchez  brought  down 
his  partida  from  Upper  £stremadura.§ 

In  the  night  of  the  5th,  Mendizabel  repaired  to  Elvas  in  person, 
passed  the  Caya  the  next  day,  and  being  joined  on  the  road  by  th<» 
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troops  from  Campo  Mayor,  pushed  the  few  French  horsemen  still 
on  ihe  right  of  the  Guadiana  over  the  Gehora.  The  Portuguese 
hrigade  crossed  that  river  in  pursuit,  and  captured  some  hai^age; 
hut  the  infantry  entered  Badajos,  for  Mendizabel  again  neglecting 
Lord  WeUington's  counsel,  designed  not  to  take  up  a  position  behind 
the  Gehora,  but  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  sally ;  yet  he  delayed  tliis 
until  the  next  day,  thus  risking  to  have  his  whole  army  shut  up  in 
an  ill-provided  fortress;  for  Latour  Maubourg,  seeing  that  Madden 
was  unsupported,  turned  and  drove  him  back  over  the  Gebora 
with  loss. 

Badajos  now  contained  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  early  on  tho 
7th,  Carrera  and  Carlos  d'Espana,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  three  hundred  cavalry,  breaking  out  at  the  Picurina 
side,  with  one  burst  earned  the  trenches  and  the  batteries ;  the  sol- 
diers fought  with  surprising  ardor,  but  the  entire  want  of  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  generals  (unworthy  to  command  the  brave 
men  under  them)  ruined  all.  They  had  not  even  provided  the 
means  to  spike  the  guns ;  and  when  Mortier  brought  his  reserves 
against  the  front  and  flank  of  the  attack,  the  whole,  driven  back  in 
disorder,  re-entered  the  city,  having  eighty-five  otiScers  and  near 
six  hundred  soldiers  killed  and  wounded ;  the  enemy  also  lost 
several  engineers  and  four  hundred  men. 

While  this  action  took  place  on  the  left  bank,  Latour  Maubourg 
occupied  the  ground  between  the  Gebora  and  the  Caya,  and  again 
cut  off  the  communication  with  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor ;  but  his 
forces  were  too  weak  to  maintain  themselves  there,  and  Mendiza- 
bel, leaving  the  defence  of  the  town  entirely  to  the  governor,  Ra- 
fael Menacho,  pitched  his  own  camp  round  San  Christoval.  Some 
days  previous  to  this,  the  French  had  bombarded  Badajos,  a  pit> 
ceeding  only  mischievous  to  themselves ;  for  the  inhabitants,  terri- 
fied by  the  shells,  fied  in  great  numbers  while  the  communication 
was  open,  but  left  their  provisions,  which  enabled  Menacho  to  feed 
his  garrison  without  difficulty. 

Soult,  observing  the  numbers  and  awake  to  all  the  real  resources 
of  the  Spanish  succoring  army,  feared  lest  delay  should  produce  a 
change  of  commanders,  or  of  sy».em,  and  resolved  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis.  On  the  11th,  he  stormed  the  Pardaleras;  on  the  12th, 
he  sent  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  across  the  Guadiana  to  Montijo ; 
and,  on  the  14th,  he  threw  shells  into  the  camp  about  Christoval, 
which  obliged  Mendizabel  to  remove  from  the  heights  in  front  of 
that  fort  Meanwhile,  intelligence  that  CastaHos  was  appointed 
Captain-General  of  Estremadura  created  the  greatest  anger 
amongst  Romana's  soldiers :  they  had  long  considered  themselves 
independent  of  the  central  government,  and  in  this  mood,  although 
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the  position  behind  the  Gebora,  recommended  by  Lord  Wellington, 
was  at  last  occupied,  little  attention  was  paid  to  .military  discipline. 
The  English  General  had  expressly  advised  Mendizabel  to  increase 
the  great  natural  streno^h  of  this  position  with  intrenchments ;  for 
his  design  was  that  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  thought  quite  unequal 
to  open  field  operations,  should  have  an  impregnable  post,  whence 
they  could  safely  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  yet  preserve 
a  free  communication  with  the  Alemtejo,  until  the  arrival  of  his 
own  reinforcements  (which  he  expected  in  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary) should  enable  him  to  raise  the  siege.*  Mendizabel,  with  that 
arrogance  which  is  peculiar  to  his  nation,  rejected  this  counsel,  and 
hung  twelve  days  on  the  heights  of  Christoval  in  a  torpid  state ; 
and  when  driven  thence  by  the  French  shells,  he  merely  destroyed 
a  small  bridge  over  the  Gebora,  neither  casting  up  intrenchments, 
nor  keeping  a  guard  in  his  front,  nor  disposing  his  men  with  care. 
Soult,  observing  these  things,  suddenly  leaped  upon  him.* 

BATTLE   OF  THE    GEBORA. 

The  Guadiana  and  the  Gebora  rivers  covered  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, but  this  did  not  deter  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  from  attempting 
to  pass  both  and  surprise  the  camp.  And  first  to  deprive  Mendiza- 
bel of  the  aid  of  San  Christoval,  and  to  create  a  diversion,  the 
French  mortar-batteries  again  threw  shells  on  the  17th ;  yet  the 
swell  of  the  rivers  would  not  permit  the  main  operation  to  be  com- 
menced before  the  evening  of  the  18th  :  but  on  that  day  the  cav- 
alry drew  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  from  Montijo,  and 
the  artillery  and  infantry  crossed  at  the  French  ferry,  four  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Gebora.  These  combinations  were  so 
exactly  executed,  that,  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,  six  thousand  in- 
fantry and  three  thousand  cavalry  were  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana. 

The  Gebora  was  still  to  be  forded,  and,  behind  it,  the  Spaniards 
had  ten  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  ai*tillery,  and  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry,  besides  many  armed  followei*3  of  the  camp  ;  the 
whole  number  not  being  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  But  a  thick 
mist  covered  the  country,  no  Spanish  posts  were  in  advance,  and 
Soult,  riding  through  the  French  ranks,  and  exhorting  the  soldiere 
to  fight  miuifully,  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Gebora.  His 
cavalry  forded  five  miles  up  the  stream,  and  his  infantry  passed  in 
two  columns,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  ruined  bridge ;  a  few 
shots,  near  the  latter,  first  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  and,  as  the  in- 
stant clamor  amongst  the  multitude  indicated  that  the  surprise  was 

•  Ix»rd  Wellinjrtou  to  Lord  Liverpool,  MS. 
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complete,  Mortier,  who  directed  the  movements,  rapidly  formed  the 
line  of  iMtttle. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  first  beams  of  the 
Bun  and  the  certainty  of  victory  flashed  together  on  the  French 
soldiers.  Their  horsemen  were  already  around  the  Spanish  left, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns,  heaped  together  in  the  centre,  were 
waving  to  and  fro  in  disorder,  and  the  right  having  fallen  away 
from  San  Christoval  was  unsupported.  In  a  few  moments,  Gen- 
eral Girard  placed  three  battalions  between  the  Spanish  army  and 
that  fort,  the  artillery  roared,  and  the  French  bore  forward,  as  one 
man,  to  tho  attack.  Six  battalions  pressed  the  centre,  Girard 
moved  against  the  right,  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry  charged  the 
left.  Thus  surrounded,  Mendizabel's  troops  instinctively  crowded 
on  the  centre,  and  for  some  time  resisted  by  their  inert  weight 
But  the  French  infantry  soon  closed  on  the  mass  with  a  destroying 
musketry,  the  horsemen  rode  in  with  loose  bridles,  and  the  Span- 
iards were  shaken,  divided,  and  slaughtered.  Their  cavalry  fled 
outright,  and  even  Madden's  Portuguese,  disregarding  alike  his 
exhortations  and  example,  shamefully  turned  their  backs.*  At  ten 
o'clock  the  fight  was  over;  Virues  was  taken,  Mendizabel  and 
Carrera  escaped  with  difficulty  ;  Espafia  alone  made  good  his  re- 
treat to  Campo  Mayor  with  two  thousand  men.  A  few  reached 
Elvas,  three  thousand  got  into  Badajos  by  the  bridge,  and  nine 
hundred  bodies  strewed  the  field.  Eight  thousand,  including  armed 
followers,  were  made  prisoners,  and  guns,  colors,  muskets,  ammu- 
nition, baggage,  all  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  It  was  a  disastrous 
and  a  shameful  defeat.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  Soult,  with  a  small 
force,  had  passed  two  difficult  rivers,  carried  a  strong  position,  and 
aimihilated  an  army  which  had  been  two  years  in  constant  service. 
Mendizabel,  instead  of  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Gebora, 
should  have  cast  others,  that  he  might  freely  issue  to  attack  the 
French  while  crossing  the  Guadiana ;  he  should  have  opposed 
them  again  in  passing  the  Gebora ;  or  he  might  have  passed 
through  Badajos,  and  fallen  on  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  with 
his  whole  army,  while  Soult  was  still  entangled  between  the  rivers. 

In  the  evening  after  the  action  the  French  cast  up  intrenchments, 
posting  three  battalions  and  the  heavy  cavalry  on  the  important 
position  they  had  gained,  and  the  next  day  the  works  of  the  siege 
were  renewed  with  greater  activity ;  yet  the  difficuhy  of  Soult's 
undertaking  was  rendered  apparent  by  his  victories.  The  continual 
rain,  interrupting  the  arrival  of  his  convoys,  obliged  him  to  employ 
a  number  of  men  at  a  great  distance  to  gather  provisions ;  nearly 
two  thousand  French  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  two 
sieges  and  in  this  battle,  many  also  were  sick,  and  Badajos  was  still 
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poirerfaL  The  body  of  the  place  was  enti^ ;  the  garrison,  nine 
thousand  strong,  was,  by  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  well  provided 
with  food,  and  there  was  no  want  of  other  stores ;  the  governor 
was  resolute  and  confident;  the  season  rigorous  for  the  besiegers; 
no  communication  had  been  yet  opened  with  Massena ;  and  Lord 
Wellington,  in  momentary  expectation  that  his  reinforcements 
would  arrive,  was  impatient  to  bring  on  a  crisis.  Meanwhile,  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia's  power  in  Andalusia  was  menaced  in  the  most 
serious  manner. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  BLOCKADE    OP   CADIZ. 

When  Greneral  Graham  was  aware  of  Soult's  departure,  and 
knew,  also,  that  the  fiAh  corps  had  quitted  Seville,  he  undertook,  in 
concert  with  the  Spaniards,  to  drive  Victor  out  of  his  lines.*  A 
force,  sailing  from  Cadiz  the  29th  of  January,  was  to  have  been 
joined,  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  by  the  troops  from  Tarifa  under  Ma- 
jor Brown,  and  by  three  thousand  Spaniards  from  Algesiras  and 
San  Roque  under  Greneral  Beguines ;  contrary  winds  detained  both 
the  troops  and  the  vessels  carrying  counter  orders  to  Beguines  and 
Brown,  who  advanced,  the  first  to  Medina,  the  other  to  Casa  Vieja. 
Victor,  having  notice  of  this  project,  at  first  kept  close,  but  after- 
wards sent  troops  to  retake  Medina  and  Casa  Vieja ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  February,  twelve  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  north- 
em  governments,  were  directed  upon  Andalusia,  to  reinforce  the 
different  corps.  The  first  corps  was  thus  increased  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  were  before  Cadiz,  and 
the  remainder  at  San  Lucar,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  other  quarters. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  21st  of  February,  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
near  six  hundred  cavalry,  of  the  allies,  were  again  embarked  at 
Cadiz,  being  to  land  at  Tarifa,  and  march  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Chic]ana.t  Grenei  al  Zayas  commanding  the  Span- 
ish forces  left  in  the  Isla  was  directed  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  San 
Petri  near  the  sea  mouth ;  Ballesteros,  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  was  to  menace  Seville;  the  partisans  were  to  act  against  the 
fourth  corps ;  insurrections  were  expected  in  all  quarters,  and  many 
took  place  in  Sebastiarv''s  district 

The  British  troops  passed  their  port  in  a  gale,  the  22d,  but 
landing  at  Algesiras,  marched  to  Tarifa  the  next  day,  when  they 
were  joined  by  the  twenty-eighth,  and  the  flank  companies  of  the 
ninth  and  eighty-second  regiments.  Thus  somewhat  more  than 
four  thousand  eifective  troops  (including  two  companies  of  the 
twentieth  Portuguese  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  German  hussars) 
were   assembled   under   General   Graham;  oil  good   and   hardy 
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troops,  and  himself  .a  daring  old  man  and  of  a  ready  temper  for 
bjittle,* 

Greneral  La  Pefia  arrived  on  the  27th,  with  seven  thousand  Span- 
iards, and  Graham,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  ceded  the  chief 
command,  although  it  was  contrary  to  his  instructions.  The  next 
day,  the  whole  moved  forward  about  twelve  miles,  and  passed  the 
mountain  ridges  that,  descending  fix>m  Bonda  to  the  sea,  separate 
ths  plains  of  San  Roque  from  those  of  Medina  and  Chichma. 
Being  now  within  four  leagues  of  the  enemy's  posts,  the  troops 
were  re-organized.  The  vanguard  was  given  to  Lardizabel ;  the 
centre  to  the  Prince  of  Anglona;  the  reserve,  composed  of  two 
Spanish  regiments  and  the  British,  were  confided  to  Graham  ;  and 
the  cavalry  of  both  nations,  formed  in  one  body,  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Whittingham,  then  in  the  S])anish  service. 

The  French  covering  division,  under  General  Cassagne,  consisted 
of  three  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  horse  placed  at  Medina,  with 
outposts  at  Vejer  de  la  Frontera  and  Casa  Viejas.  Before  La 
Pefia's  arrival,  the  irregulars  had  attacked  Casa  Viejas,  and  Gen* 
ei-al  Beguines  had  even  taken  Medina ;  but  Cassagne,  reinforced 
by  a  battalion  of  infantry  from  Arcos,  retook  and  intrenched  it  the 
29th ;  and  the  signal  of  action  being  thus  given,  the  French  gen- 
erals in  the  higher  provinces,  perceiving  that  the  people  were 
ready  for  commotion,  gathered  in  their  respective  forces  at  Seville, 
Ecija,  and  Cordoba,  following  the  orders  left  by  Soult.  In 
Granada  the  insurgents  were  especially  active,  and  Sebastiani, 
doubtful  if  the  storm  would  not  break  on  his  head,  concentrated  a 
column  at  Estipona,  which  was  a  good  covering  point  to  the  coast 
line,  and  one  whence  he  could  easily  gain  Ronda.t  Victor  manned 
his  works  at  Rota,  Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  and  the  Troccadero 
with  a  mixed  force  of  refugee  French,  juraraentados,  and  regular 
troops;  but  he  assembled  eleven  thousand  good  soldiers  near 
Chiclana,  between  the  roads  of  Conil  and  Medina,  to  await  the 
unfolding  of  the  allies'  project.  J 

At  first.  La  Pef^a's  march  pointed  to  Medina  Sidonia;  his 
vanguard  stormed  Casa  Viejas  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  the  troops 
from  Algesiras,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  infantry  besides 
several  hundreds  of  irregular  cavalry,  coming  in,  increased  his  force 
to  twelve  thousand  infantry,  eight  hundred  horsemen,  and  twenty- 
four  guns.  The  3d  he  resumed  his  march,  but  hearing  that  Medina 
Sidonia  was  intrenched,  turned  towards  the  coast,  and  drove  the 
French  from  Vejer  de  la  Frontera.  The  following  evening  he  con- 
tinued his  movement,  and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
after  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  was  routed 
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br  a  French  squadron,  he  reached  the  Cerro  de  Puerco,  called  by 
the  English  the  heights  of  Barosa ;  being  then  only  four  miles  from 
the  sea  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri. 

The  hill  of  Barosa  is  a  low  ridge  creeping  in  from  the  coast 
about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  overlooking  a  high  broken  plain  of 
small  extent  This  plain  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  coast 
cliffs,  on  the  other  by  the  forest  of  Chiclana,  and  in  front  by  a 
pine-wood,  beyond  which  rose  a  long  narrow  height  called  the 
Bermeja,  which  filled  the  space  between  the  Almanza  creek  and  the 
sea,  and  which  could  be  reached  by  moving  either  through  the 
pine- wood  in  front  or  by  the  beach  under  the  cliffs. 

At  Tarifa,  Graham  judging  that  Victor  would  surely  come  out  of 
his  lines  to  fight,  had  obtained  from  La  Pei^a  a  promise  to  make 
short  marches ;  to  keep  the  troops  fresh  for  battle ;  and  not  to  ap- 
proach the  enemy  except  in  a  concentrated  mass.  Nevertheless, 
the  day's  inarch  m>m  Casa  Vieja,  being  made  through  bad  roads, 
with  ignorant  guides,  had  occupied  fifteen  hours,  and  the  night 
march  to  Barosa  had  been  still  more  fatiguing.  The  troops  came 
up  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  ere  they  had  all  arrived,  La  Pen  a, 
as  if  in  contempt  of  his  colleague,  without  either  disclosing  his  own 
plans,  or  communicating  by  signal  or  otherwise  with  Zayas,  sent  the 
vanguard,  reinforced  by  a  squadron  and  three  guns,  straight  against 
the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri.  Zayas  had  cast  his  bridge  there  on 
the  2d,  and  commenced  an  intrenchment,  but,  in  the  following  night, 
being  surprised  by  the  French,  was  driven  again  into  the  Isla: 
hence  this  movement  of  the  vanguard  was  exceedingly  dangerous  • 
Lardizabel,  however,  afler  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  he  lost  nearly 
three  hundred  men,  forced  the  enemy's  posts  between  the  Almanza 
creek  and  the  sea,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Zayas. 

Graham  was  now  extremely  desirous  of  holding  the  Barosa 
height  in  force,  as  the  key  both  to  offensive  and  defensive  move- 
ments; anl  he  argued  that  no  general  in  his  senses  would  lend 
his  flank  o  an  enemy,  by  attacking  the  Bermeja  while  Barosa 
was  thus  occupied.  Lascy,  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  staff,  opposed 
this  reasoning,  and  La  Pefia,  without  ceremony,  commanded  Gra- 
ham to  march  the  British  troops  through  the  wood  to  Bermeja. 
With  great  temper  he  obeyed  this  uncourteous  order,  leaving  the 
flank  companies  of  the  ninth  and  eighty-second,  under  Major 
Brown,  as  a  guard  for  the  baggage  ;  he  marched,  however,  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  La  Pena  would  remain  with  Anglona's  division 
and  the  cavalry  at  Barosa,  and  the  more  so,  as  a  Spanish  detach- 
ment was  still  on  the  side  of  Medina.  But  scarcely  had  the  Brit- 
ish entered  the  wood,  when  La  Pei5a,  without  any  notice,  carried 
off  the  corps  of  battle,  directed  the  cavalry  to  follow  bv  the  sea-road. 
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and  repaired  himself  to  Santi  Petri,  leaving  Barosa  crowded  with 
baggage,  and  protected  only  by  a  rear-guard  of  four  guns  and  five 
battalions. 

During  these  movements,  Victor  had  remained  close  in  the  for- 
est of  Chiclana,  and  as  the  patrols  of  the  allied  cavalry  reported 
that  they  could  see  no  enemy,  Graham's  march  being  only  of  two 
miles,  seemed  secure.  The  French  Marshal  was,  however,  keenly 
watching  the  allies'  progress.  Having  recalled  his  infantry  from 
Medina  Sidonia  as  soon  as  La  Pena  had  reached  Barosa,  he  mo- 
mentarily expected  their  arrival ;  and  he  felt  so  sure  of  success, 
that  his  cavalry,  then  at  Medina  and  Arcos,  were  directed  upon 
Vejer  and  other  places,  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  after  the  battle. 
The  Duke  of  Belluno  had  in  hand  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  nine  thousand  excellent  troops,  of  the  divisions  of  Laval, 
Rurtin,  and  Villatte.*  From  these  he  drew  three  grenadier  battal- 
ions a«  reserves,  and  attached  two  of  them  and  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry  to  the  division  of  Rutfin,  which  formed  his  left  wing ;  the 
other  he  joined  to  the  division  of  Laval,  which  formed  his  centre. 
Villatte's  troops,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  after 
retiring  from  Bermeja,  were  posted  close  to  a  bridge  on  the  Almanza 
creek,  to  cover  the  works  of  the  camp,  and  to  watch  the  Spanish 
forces  at  Santi  Petri  and  Bermeja. 

BATTLE    OF   BAROSA. 

When  Victor  observed  that  Graham's  corps  was  in  the  wood, 
that  a  strong  body  of  Spaniards  was  on  the  Bermeja,  a  third  body, 
with  all  the  baggage,  at  Barosa,  and  a  fourth  still  in  march  from 
Vejer,  he  took  Villatte's  division  as  his  pivot,  and  came  with  a 
rapid  pace  into  the  plain,  and  began  the  battle.  Laval  was  directed 
against  the  English,  but  Victor  himself,  with  Ruffin's  brigade, 
ascending  the  reverse  side  of  Barosa,  cut  off  the  Spanish  detach- 
ment on  the  road  to  Medina,  drove  the  whole  of  the  rear-guard  off 
the  height  towards  the  sea,  dispersed  the  baggage  and  followers  of 
the  army  in  all  directions,  and  took  three  Spanish  guns. 

Major  Bi-own  seeing  the  general  confusion,  and  being  unable  to 
stem  the  torrent,  slowly  retired  into  the  plain,  and  sending  notice 
of  this  attack  to  Graham,  demanded  orders.  That  General,  being 
then  near  Bermeja,  answered  that  he  was  to  fight ;  and  instantly 
facing  about  himself,  regained  the  plain  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
exptM'ting  to  find  La  Pena,  with  the  corps  of  battle  and  the  cavalry, 
on  I  In*  height.  But  when  the  view  opened,  he  beheld  Ruflin's  bri- 
gade, flanked  by  tie  chosen  battalions,  near  the  top  of  Barosa  at 
the  one  side,  the  Spanish  rear-guard  and  baggage  fiying  in  confusion 
on  the  other,  the  French  cavalry  between  the  summit  and  the  sea, 
♦  Appendix  15,  S  7,  Vol.  U. 
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and  Laval  dose  on  his  own  left  flank ;  but  La  Pena  he  could  see 
nowhere.  In  this  desperate  situation,  he  felt  that  to  retreat  upon 
Bermeja,  and  thus  bring  the  enemj  pell-mell  with  the  allies  on  to 
that  narrow  ridge,  must  be  disastrous ;  wherefore,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  resolved  to  attack,  although  the  key  of  the 
field  of  battle  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession. 

Ten  guns,  under  Major  Duncan,  mstantly  opened  a  terrific  fire 
against  Laval's  column,  while  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard,  with  the 
riflemen  and  the  Portuguese  companies,  running  vehemently  out  on 
the  left,  commenced  the  fight ;  the  remainder  of  the  British  troops, 
without  any  attention  to  regiments  or  brigades,  so  sudden  was  the 
affair,  formed  two  masses,  one  of  which  under  General  Dilkes 
marched  hastily  against  Ruffin,  and  the  other  under  Colonel 
Wheately  against  Laval.  Duncan's  guns  ravaged  the  French 
ranks,  Laval's  artillery  replied  vigorous^ly,  RuflBn's  batteries  took 
Wheately's  column  in  flank,  and  the  infantry  on  both  sides  pressed 
forward  eagerly,  and  with  a  pealing  musketry.  When  near  to- 
gether, a  fierce,  rapid,  prolonged  charge  of  the  British  overthrew 
the  first  line  of  the  French,  and,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  valor, 
drove  it  in  confusion  over  a  narrow  dip  of  ground  upon  the  second, 
which  was  almost  immediately  broken  in  the  same  manner,  an(l 
only  the  chosen  battalions,  hitherto  posted  on  the  right,  remained  to 
cover  the  retreat 

Meanwhile  Brown  had  marched  headlong  against  Ruflin.  Nearly 
half  of  his  detachment  went  down  under  the  enemy's  first  fire  ;  yet 
he  maintained  the  fight  until  Dilkes'  column,  which  had  crossed  a 
deep  hollow  and  never  stopped  even  to  re-form  the  regiments,  came 
up,  with  little  order  indeed,  but  in  a  fierce  mood,  and  then  the 
whole  ran  up  towards  the  summit ;  there  was  no  slackness  on  any 
side,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ascent  their  gallant  opponents  met 
them.  A  dreadful,  and  for  some  time  doubtful  fight  ensued ;  but 
Ruffin  and  Chaudron  Rousseau,  commanding  the  chosen  grenadiers, 
both  fell  mortally  wounded,  the  English  bore  strongly  onward,  an<l 
their  incessant  slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French  from  the  bill 
with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and  many  brave  soldiers. 

The  discomfited  divisions,  retiring  concentrically,  soon  met,  and 
with  infinite  spirit  endeavored  to  re-form  and  renew  the  action. 
The  play  of  Duncan's  guns,  close,  rapid,  and  murderous,  rendered 
tlie  attempt  vain.  Victor  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  British, 
having  been  twenty-four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were  too 
exhausted  to  pursue. 

While  these  terrible  combats  of  infantry  were  fighting.  La  Pena 
looked  idly  on,  neither  sending  his  cavalry,  nor  his  horse-artillery, 
flor  any  part  of  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally ;  nor  ye.t 
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menacing  the  ri^ht  of  the  enemy,  which  was  close  to  him  and  weak 
The  Spanish  Walloon  guards,  the  regiment  of  Ciudad  Real,  and 
some  guerilla  cavalry,  indeed  turned  without  orders,  cominp:  up 
just  as  the  action  ceased ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Colonel  Wliit- 
tingham,  an  Englishman  commanding  a  powerflil  body  of  horse, 
would  have  done  as  much ;  but  no  stroke  in  aid  of  the  British  was 
struck  by  a  Spanish  sabre  that  day,  although  the  French  cavalry 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  eight  hundred  under  Whittingham  might,  by  sweeping  round 
the  left  of  Ruffin's  division,  have  rendered  the  defeat  ruinous.  So 
certain,  indeed,  was  this,  that  Colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  di'awing 
off  the  hundred  and  eighty  German  hussars  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish army,  reached  the  field  of  battle,  and  charging  the  French 
squadrons  just  as  their  retreating  divisions  met,  overthrew  them, 
took  two  guns,  and  even  attempted,  though  vainly,  to  sabre  Rous- 
seau's chosen  battalions. 

Such  was  the  fight  of  Barosa.  Short,  for  it  lasted  only  one  hour 
and  a  half,  but  most  violent  and  bloody ;  for  fiftj  officers,  sixty 
sergeants,  and  above  eleven  hundred  British  soldiers,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed  and  wounded ;  six  guns,  an 
eagle,  two  generals,  (both  mortally  wounded,)  together  with  four 
hundred  other  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

After  the  action,  Graham  remained  some  hours  on  the  height, 
still  hoping  that  La  Pefia  would  awake  to  the  pi*ospect  of  success 
and  glory,  which  the  extreme  valor  of  the  British  had  opened. 
Four  thousand  men  and  a  powerful  artillery  had  come  over  the 
Santi  Petri,  and  thus  the  Spanish  Gijneral  was  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  all  fresh 
troops ;  while  before  him  were  only  the  remains  of  the  French  line 
of  battle  retreating  in  the  greatest  disorder  upon  Chiclana.  But 
all  military  feeling  was  extinct  in  La  Pefia,  and  as  Graham  could 
no  longer  endure  such  command,  the  morning  of  the  6th  saw  the 
British  filing  over  the  bridge  into  the  Isla.* 

On  the  French  side,  Cassagne's  reserve  came  up  from  Medina, 
and  a  council  of  war  being  held  in  the  night  of  the  5th,  Victor, 
althoug(i  of  a  desponding  nature,  proposed  another  attack,  but  the 
suggestion  being  ill  received,  nothing  was  done.  On  the  6th,  Ad- 
miral Keats,  landing  his  seamen  and  marines,  dismantled,  with 
exception  of  Catalina,  every  fort  from  Rota  to  Santa  Maria,  and 
even  obtained  momentary  possession  of  the  latter  place.  This 
caused  such  confusion  and  alarm  in  the  French  camp,  that  the 
Duke  of  Belluno,  leaving  garrisons  at  the  great  points  of  his  lines, 
and  a  rear-guard  at  Chiclana,  retreated  behind  the  San  Pedro,t 

*  Appendix  1.  §  1. 

t  Abstract  of  Military  Keporta,  MS. 
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where  lie  expected  to  be  immediately  attacked.  If  La  Pefia  had 
even  then  poshed  to  Chiclana,  Graham  and  Keats  were  willing  to 
make  a  simnltaneous  attack  npon  the  Troccadero ;  yet  the  6th  and 
7th  passed  without  even  a  Spanish  patrol  following  the  French. 
On  the  8th,  Victor  returned  to  Chiclana,  whereupon  La  Peiia 
recrossed  the  Santi  Petri  and  destroyed  the  bridge ;  and  his  de- 
tachment on  the  side  of  Medina  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  Isla, 
was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  to  Algesiras. 

All  the  passages  in  this  extraordinary  battle  were  so  broadly 
marked,  that  observations  would  be  useless.  The  contemptible 
feebleness  of  La  Pena  furnished  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  heroic 
vigor  of  Graham,  whose  attack  was  an  inspiration  rather  than  a 
resolution,  so  wise,  so  sudden  was  the  decision,  so  swift,  so  conclu- 
sive was  the  execution.  The  original  plan  of  the  enterprise  having 
been  however  rather  rashly  censured,  some  remarks  on  that  head 
may  be  useful.  "  Sebastiaui,"  it  is  said,  **  might,  by  moving  on  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  have  crushed  them,  and  they  had  no  right  to  cal- 
culate upon  his  inactivity."  This  is  a  shallow  criticism.  Graham, 
weighing  the  natural  dislike  of  one  general  to  serve  under  another, 
judged  tliat  Sebastiani,  harassed  by  insurrections  in  Granada,  would 
not  hastily  aI)andon  his  own  district,  menaced  as  it  was  by  insur- 
rection, to  succor  Victor,  before  it  was  clear  where  the  blow  was  to 
be  struck.  The  distance  from  Tarifa  to  Chiclana  was  about  fifty 
miles,  whereas,  from  Sebastiani's  nearest  post  to  Chiclana,  was 
above  a  hundred,  and  the  real  object  of  the  allies  could  not  be 
known  until  they  had  passed  the  mountains  separating  Tarifa  from 
Medina.  Combining  these  moral  and  physical  considerations, 
Graham  had  reason  to  expect  several  days  of  free  action ;  and 
thus  indeed  it  happened,  and  with  a  worthy  colleague  he  would 
have  raised  the  blockade ;  more  than  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
hoped,  as  the  French  forces  would  have  concentrated  either  before 
Cadiz  or  about  Seville  or  Ecija ;  and  they  had  still  fifty  thousand 
men  in  Andalusia. 

Victor's  attack  on  the  5th  was  well  judged,  well  timed,  and  vig- 
orous; with  a  few  thousand  more  troops  he  alone  would  have 
crushed  the  allies.  The  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  English  pre- 
vented this  disaster,  but  if  Graham  or  his  troops  had  given  way, 
or  even  hesitated,  the  whole  army  must  have  been  driven,  like 
sheep  into  an  inclosure ;  the  Almanza  creek  on  one  side,  the  sea 
on  the  other,  the  Santi  Petri  to  bar  their  flight,  and  the  enemy 
hanging  on  their  rear  in  all  the  fierceness  of  victory.  Indeed,  such 
was  La  Pena's  misconduct,  that  the  French,  although  defeated, 
gained  their  main  point :  the  blockade  was  renewed,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that,  during  the  action,  a  French  detachment  passed  near 
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the  bridge  of  Zuazo  without  difficulty,  and  brought  back  prisoners ; 
thus  proving  that  with  a  few  more  troops  Victor  might  have  seized 
the  Isla.  Meanwhile  Ballesteros,  who  had  gone  against  Seville, 
was  chased,  in  a  miserable  condition,  to  the  Aroche  hills,  by  Da- 
ricau. 

'In  Cadiz  violent  disputes  arose.  La  Pefia,  in  an  address  to  the 
Cortes,  claimed  the  victory  for  himself.  He  affirmed  that  aU  the 
previous  arrangements  were  made  with  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  the  English  Greneral,  and  the  latter's  retreat  into  the  Isla 
he  indicated  as  the  real  cause  of  failure.  Lascy  and  General  Cruz- 
Murgeon  also  published  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action,  and  even 
had  deceptive  plans  engraved  to  uphold  their  statements.  Graham, 
stung  by  these  unworthy  proceedings,  exposed  the  conduct  of  La 
Pefia  in  a  letter  to  the  British  envoy ;  refused  with  disdain  the  title 
of  grandee  of  the  first  class  voted  to  him  by  the  Cortes ;  and  when 
Lascy  used  some  expressions  relative  to  the  action  personally  offen- 
sive, he  enforced  an  apology  with  his  sword.  But  having  thus 
shown  himself  superior  to  his  opponents  at  all  points,  the  gallant 
old  man  soon  afterwards  relinquished  his  command  to  General 
Cooke,  and  joined  Lord  Wellington's  army. 
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seua  retires  behind  the  Alva. 

While  discord  prevailed  at  Cadiz,  nearly  the  whole  of  Andalu- 
sia was  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  the  peasantry ;  nevertheless, 
such  was  Soult's  resolution,  the  siege  of  Badajos  continued.  Early 
in  March,  the  second  parallel  being  completed,  and  the  Pardaleras 
taken  into  the  works,  the  approaches  were  carried  by  sap  to  the 
CO  veiled  way,  and  mines  were  prepared  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp. 
However,  liafael  Menacho,  the  Governor,  was  in  no  manner  dis- 
mayed ;  his  sallies  were  frequent  and  vigorous,  his  activity  and 
courage  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence,  he  had  begun  to  re- 
trench in  the  streets  behind  the  part  attacked,  the  fire  of  the  besieg- 
ers was  inferior  to  that  of  the  besieged,  and  everythmg  seemed  ia 
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promise  favorably,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  during  a  sally, 
in  which  the  nearest  French  batteries  were  carried,  the  guns  spiked, 
and  trenches  partly  ruined,  Menacho  was  killed,  and  the  command 
fell  to  Imas,  a  man  so  unworthy  that  a  worse  could  not  anywhere 
be  found.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  then  died  away,  the  besiegers' 
works  advanced  rapidly,  the,  ditch  was  passed,  a  lodgment  was 
made  on  one  of  the  ravelins,  the  rampart  was  breached,  and  the 
fire  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  extinguished,  on  the  10th  of  March 
the  place  was  summoned  in  a  peremptory  manner. 

At  this  time,  the  great  crisis  of  the  campaign  having  passed,  a 
strong  body  of  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  ready  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Badajos.  In  three  different  ways,  by  telegraph,  by  a 
letter,  and  by  a  confidential  messenger,  the  governor  was  informed, 
that  Massena  was  in  full  retreat  and  that  the  relieving  army  was 
actually  in  march.  The  breach  was  still  impracticable,  provisions 
were  plentiful,  the  garrison  above  eight  thousand  strong,  the  French 
army  reduced  by  sickness,  by  detachments  and  the  previous  opera- 
tions, to  less  than  fourteen  thousand  men.*  Imas  read  the  letter, 
and  instantly  surrendered,  handing  over  at  the  same  moment  the 
intelligence  thus  obtained  to  the  enemy.  He  also  demanded  that 
his  grenadiers  should  mareh  out  of  the  breach ;  it  was  granted,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  the  opening  himself  ere  they  could  do  so ! 
Yet  this  man,  so  coventd  with  opprobrium,  and  who  had  secured 
his  own  liberty  while  consigning  his  fellow  soldiers  to  a  prison,  and 
bis  own  character  to  infamy,  was  never  punished  by  the  Spanish 
rulers:  Lord  Wellington's  indignant  remonstrances  forced  them, 
indeed,  to  bring  him  to  trial,  but  they  made  the  process  last  during 
the  whole  war. 

When  the  place  fell,  Mortier  marched  against  Campo  Mayor, 
and  Latour  Maubourg,  seizing  Albuquerque  and  Valencia  d' Alcan- 
tara, made  six  hundred  prisoners^  but  Soult  alarmed  by  the  effects 
of  the  battle  of  Barosa,  returned  to  Andalusia.  He  had,  in  dhy 
days,  mastered  four  fortresses  and  invested  a  fifth;  he  had  killed  or 
dispersed  ten  thousand  men,  and  taken  twenty  thousand  with  a  force 
which^  at  no  time,  exceeded  the  number  of  his  prisoners.  Yet  great 
and  daring  and  successful  as  his  operations  had  been,  the  principal 
object  of  his  expedition  was  frustrated,  for  Massena  was  in  retreat  I 
Lord  Wellington's  combinations  had  palsied  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror I 

While  the  siege  of  Badajos  was  proceeding,  no  change  took  place 
in  the  main  positions  of  either  army  at  Santarem.  The  Frenr'h 
General  had  been  encouraged  to  maintain  his  ground  by  the  state 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  which  he  hoped  would  break  up  tbe  alii 

•  Lord  Vfellington's  Deapatch. 
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ance;  for  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Regency,  that  the 
native  troops  were  starving  in  their  own  country,  while  the  British 
were  well  fed,  and  the  deserters  from  the  former,  witliout  knowing 
the  cause,  had  a  story,  as  true  as  it  was  pitiable,  to  tell  of  their 
miseries.  The  English  Greneral,  certain  that  the  French,  who  were 
greatly  reduced  by  sickness,  must  soon  quit  their  ground  if  he  could 
relieve  Badajos,  only  waited  for  his  reinforcements  to  send  Beres- 
ford  with  fourteen  thousand  men  against  Soult;  but  the  battle  of 
the  Gebora  ruined  this  plan  and  changed  his  situation.  The  arri- 
val of  the  reinforcements  could  not  then  enable  him  to  detach  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  relieve  Bads^os,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  starving  Massena,  but  of  beating  him  before  Soult  could 
take  Badajos  and  the  two  armies  be  joined.  Wherefore  he  resolved 
to  post  ten  thousand  men  before  the  hill  of  Santarem  to  hold  Reynier 
in  check;  to  make  Beresford  cross  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes,  and  fall 
on  Massena's  rear;  and  meanwhile  moving  himself  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  by  Bio  Mayor  and  Tremes,  to  force  back  the  French 
centre  and  right,  and  cutting  off  their  left,  to  drive  it  into  the  Tagus. 
But  nothing  could  be  attempted  until  the  troops  from  England 
arrived,  and  day  after  day  passed  in  vain  expectation  of  their  com- 
ing. Being  embarked  in  January,  they  would  have  reached  Lisbon 
before  the  end  of  that  month,  if  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  Admiral,  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  favorable  wind,  which  blew  when  the  troops 
were  first  put  on  board;  he  however  neglected  this  opportunity, 
contrary  gales  followed,  and  the  ordinary  voyage  of  ten  days  was 
prolonged  for  six  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  General's  situation  was  becoming 
very  perilous.  To  besiege  Abrantes  was  above  his  means,  and 
although  that  fortress  was  an  important  strategic  point  for  the  allies 
who  had  a  movable  bridge,  it  would  not  have  been  so  for  the  French. 
Massena  could  only  choose,  then,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus 
alone,  or  to  wait  until  Soult  appeared  on  the  lefl  bank,  or  to  retreaL 
f  or  some  time  he  seemed  inclined  to  the  first,  showing  great  jeal- 
ousy of  the  works  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  and  carrying 
his  boats  on  wheel-carriages  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  as  if  to 
altirm  Beresford  and  oblige  him  to  concentrate  to  his  left:  yet  that 
General  relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigilance,  neither  spy  nor  officer 
passed  his  lines  of  observation,  and  Massena  knew,  generally,  that 
Soult  was  before  Badajos,  but  nothing  more.  However,  time  wore 
away,  sickness  wasted  the  army,  food  became  daily  scarcer,  the 
organization  of  the  troops  was  seriously  loosened,  the  leading  gene- 
nils  were  at  variance,  and  the  conspiracy  to  put  St.  Cyr  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Spain  was  by  no  means  relinquished. 

Under  these  accumulating  difficulties  even  Massena's  obstinacy 
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gave  way;  he  promised  to  retreat  when  he  had  n<  more  provisions 
left  than  would  serve  his  army  for  the  march.  A  tardy  resolution, 
yet  adopted  at  the  moment  when  to  maintain  his  position  was  more 
important  than  ever,  as  ten  days  longer  at  Santarem  would  have 
insured  the  co-operation  of  Soult.  General  Pelet  says,  that  the 
latter  Marshal,  by  engaging  in  the  siege  of  Badajos  and  Olivenza, 
instead  of  coming  direcUy  down  upon  the  Tagus,  was  the  cause  of 
Massena's  failure.  This  can  hardly  be  sustained.  Before  those 
sieges  and  the  battle  of  the  Gebora,  Mendizabel  could  have  as- 
sembled twenty  thousand  men  on  Souk's  rear,  and  there  was  a  large 
body  of  militia  on  the  Pon^ul  and  the  Elga ;  Beresford  had  fourteen 
thousand  British  and  Portuguese  regulars,  besides  ordenanza ;  and 
the  infinite  number  of  boats  at  Lord  Wellington's  command  would 
liave  enabled  him  to  throw  troops  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
with  a  celerity  that  would  have  baifled  any  effort  of  Massena  to 
assist  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  Now,  if  the  latter  had  been  defeated, 
with  what  argument  could  he  have  defended  his  reputation  as  a 
general,  after  having  left  three  or  four  garrisoned  fortresses  and 
thirty-five  thousand  men  upon  his  fiank  apd  rear;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  results  threatened  by  the  battle  of  Barosa?  The  true  cause 
of  Massena's  failure  was  the  insufficiency  of  his  means  to  oppose 
the  English  Greneral's  combini^ions.  The  French  army,  reduced  by 
sickness  to  forty  thousand  fighting  men,  exclusive  of  Drouet's  troops 
at  Leiria,  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain  its  extended  position 
against  the  attack  meditated  by  Lord  Wellington ;  and  when  Mas- 
sena, through  the  means  of  the  fidalgos,  knew  that  the  English  rein- 
forcements were  come,  he  prepared  to  retreat  Those  troops  landed 
the  2d  of  March,  and,  on  the  6th,  the  French  had  evacuated  the 
pociition  of  Santarem. 

At  this  time  Napoleon  directed  the  armies  of  Spain  to  be  remod- 
elled.* The  King's  force  was  diminished,  the  army  of  the  south 
increased ;  General  Drouet  was  ordered  to  march  with  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  the  fifth  corps,  which  he  was  appointed  to  command, 
in  place  of  Mortier ;  the  remainder  of  the  ninth  corps  was  to  com- 
pose two  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Clausel  and  Foy,  and  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  army  of  Portugal.  Marmont  was  appointed 
to  relieve  Ney  in  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps ;  Loison  was 
removed  to  the  second  corps;  Bessiercs  was  ordered  to  post  six 
thousand  men  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  watch  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
and  support  Claparede.  Of  the  imperial  guards,  seven  thousand 
were  to  assemble  at  Zamora,  to  hold  the  Gallicians  in  check,  and 
the  remainder  at  Yalladolid,  with  strong  parties  of  cavalry  in  the 
space  between  those  places,  that  intelligence  of  what  was  passing 

*  Jdatter  Roll*  of  the  French  Anny. 
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in  Portugal  might  be  daily  received.  Thus  Massena  was  enabled 
io  adopt  any  operation  that  might  seem  good  to  him,  without  refer* 
ence  to  his  original  base ;  but  the  order  for  the  execution  of  these 
measures  did  not  reach  the  armies  until  a  later  period. 

RETREAT  OF  THE  FRENCH  FROM  SANTAREM. 

Several  lines  of  operation  were  open  to  the  Prince  of  Esling. 
1.  He  could  pass  the  Tagus,  between  Punhete  and  Abrantes,  by 
boats,  or  by  fords  which  were  often  practicable  after  a  week  of  dry 
weather.  2.  He  could  retire,  by  the  Sobreira  Formosa,  upon  Cas- 
tello  Branco,  and  open  a  communication  with  the  King  by  Placen- 
tia,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  by  Alcantara.  3.  He  could 
march,  by  the  Estrada  Nova  and  Belmonte,  to  Sabugal,  and  after- 
wards act  according  to  circumstances.  4.  He  could  gain  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  ascend  the  left  bank  of  that  river  towards  Guarda  and 
Almeida ;  or,  crossing  it,  march  upon  Oporto  through  an  untouched 
country.  Of  these  four  plans,  the  first  was  perilous,  and  the 
weather  too  unsettled  to  be  sure  of  the  fords.  The  second  and 
third  were  difficult,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  Sobreira,  and  ex- 
posed, because  the  allies  cx)uld  break  out  by  Abrantes  upon  the 
flank  of  the  army  while  in  retreat.  Massena  decided  on  the  last, 
although  his  actual  position  being  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  retreat, 
he  was  necessarily  forced  to  make  a  flank  movement,  with  more 
than  ten  thousand  sick  men  and  all  his  stores,  under  the  beard  of 
an  adversary,  before  he  could  begin  his  retreat  Yet  this  he  exe- 
cuted, and  in  a  manner  befitting  a  great  commander. 

Commencing  his  preparations  by  destroying  munition,  and  all 
guns  that  could  not  be  horsed,  he  passed  his  sick  and  baggage,  by 
degrees,  upon  Thomar,  keeping  only  his  fighting  men  in  the  front, 
and  at  the  same  time  indicating  an  intention  of  passing  the  Zezere. 
But  when  the  impediments  of  the  army  had  gained  two  marches, 
Ney  suddenly  assembled  the  sixth  corps  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
Lys,  near  Leiria,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  advancing  against 
Torres  Vedras,  a  movement  that  necessarily  kept  Lord  Wellington 
in  suspense.  Meanwhile,  the  second  and  eighth  corps,  quitting 
Santarem,  Tremes  and  Alcanhete,  in  the  night  of  the  fifth,  fell  back 
by  Pernes  upon  Torres  Novas  and  Thomar,  destroying  the  bridges 
on  the  Alviella  behind  them.  The  next  morning  tlie  boats  were 
burnt  at  Punhete,  and  Loison  retreated  by  the  road  of  Espinhal  to 
cover  the  flank  of  the  main  line  of  retreat,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  by  rapid  concentric  marches,  made  for  a  position  in  front 
of  Pombal.  The  line  of  movement  to  the  Mondego  was  thu? 
secured,  and  four  days  gained ;  for  Lord  Wellington,  although 
aware  that  a  retreat  was  in  progress  of  execution,  was  quite  unable 
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to  take  anj  decided  step,  lest  he  shoald  open  the  lines  to  his  ad- 
Tersary.  Nevertheless  he  had  caused  Beresford  to  close  to  his 
right  on  the  fifth,  and  at  daylight  on  the  sixth,  discovering  the 
empty  camps  of  Santarem,  followed  the  enemy  closely  with  his 
own  army. 

Thomar  seemed  to  he  the  French  point  of  concentration  ;  but  as 
their  boats  were  still  maintained  at  Punhete,  General  Wilb'am 
Stewart  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Beresford's  corps,  while  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  divisions,  and 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  marched  to  Golegao ;  the  light  division 
also  reached  Pernes,  where  the  bridge  was  rapidly  repaired  by 
Captain  Tod,  of  the  royal  staff-corps.  The  seventh,  as  the  enemy 
bad  bomt  his  boats  on  the  Zezere,  the  Abrantes  bridge  was  brought 
down  to  that  river,  and  Stewart,  crossing,  moved  to  Thomar,  on 
which  place  the  divisions  at  Grolegao  were  likewise  directed.  But 
the  retreat  being  now  decidedly  pronounced  for  the  Mondego,  the 
troops  at  Thomar  were  ordered  to  halt,  while  the  light  division, 
German  hussars,  and  royal  dragoons  followed  the  eighth  corps,  and 
took  two  hundred  prisoners. 

Thb  day's  march  disclosed  a  horrible  calamity.  A  large  house, 
situated  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  mountains,  was  discovered,  filled 
with  starving  persons..  Above  thirty  women  and  children  had 
Bunk ;  and,  sitting  by  the  bodies,  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  survivors, 
of  whom  one  only  was  a  man,  but  all  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable 
to  eat  the  little  food  we  had  to  offer  them.  The  youngest  had  fallen 
first,  all  the  children  were  dead.  None  were  emaciated,  but  the 
muscles  of  the  face  were  invariably  drawn  transversely,  giving  an 
appearance  of  laughing,  and  presenting  the  most  ghastly  sight 
imaginable.  The  man  seemed  most  eager  for  life,  the  women  ap- 
peared patient  and  resigned ;  and,  even  in  this  distress,  had  covered 
and  arranged  the  bodies  of  those  who  first  died,  with  decency 
and  care. 

While  one  part  of  the  army  was  thus  in  pursuit,  the  third  and 
fifth  divisions  moved  from  the  lines,  upon  Leiria,  the  Abrantes 
boats  fell  down  the  river  to  Tan  cos,  where  a  bridge  was  fixed,  and 
the  second  and  fourth  divisions,  and  some  cavalry,  were  then  directed 
to  return  fix>m  Thomar  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  relieve 
Badajos.  Beresford,  who  had  remained  with  a  part  of  his  corps 
near  Barca,  likewise  sent  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  Portalegre  for 
that  purpose. 

Lord  Wellington,  misled  partly  by  a  letter  of  General  Trant's, 

partly  by  information  obtained  in  Santarem,  and   partly  by  Mas- 

sena's  feigned  movement,  at  first  thought  the  retreat  would  be  by 

the  Paente  de  Murcella ;  but  on  the  8th  he  was  convinced  it  was 

vou  ra.— D 
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directed  towards  CJoimbra,  and  on  the  9th,  the  enemy,  instead  of 
continuing  his  retreat,  concentrated  the  sixth  and  eighth  corps  and 
Montbrun's  cavalry  on  a  table  land,  in  front  of  Pombal,  where  the 
light  division  skirmished  with  his  advanced  posts,  and  the  German 
horse  charged  his  cavalry  with  success,  taking  some  prisoners. 
Here,  finding  the  French  disposed  to  accept  battle,  the  English 
General  was  compelled  to  alter  his  plans.  To  fight  with  advan- 
tage, it  was  necessary  to  bring  up,  from  Thomar,  the  troops  des- 
tined to  relieve  Badajos.  Not  to  fight,  was  to  give  up  to  the  enemy 
Coimbra,  and  the  untouched  country  behind,  as  far  as  Oporto: 
Massena  would  thus  retire  with  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  intelligence  received  from  Badajos  described 
that  place  as  being  in  a  sufficient  state  to  hold  out  for  a  month. 
This  decided  the  question. 

The  fourth  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry,  already  on  the  march 
for  the  Alemtejo,  were  countermanded  ;  Greneral  Nightingale,  with 
a  brigade  of  the  first  division  and  some  horse,  was  directed  by  the 
road  of  Espinhal,  to  observe  the  second  corps ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  concentrically  directed  upon  Pombal.  How  dangerous 
a  captain  Massena  could  be,  was  here  proved.  His  first  movement 
began  the  4th,  it  was  the  11th  before  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
could  be  assembled  to  fight  him  at  Pombal,  and,  during  these  seven 
days,  he  had  executed  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  war, 
gained  three  or  four  marches,  and  completely  organized  his  system 
of  retreat  Had  any  rain  fallen  on  the  first  day,  the  allies  could 
not  have  followed  him  with  artillery,  such  was  the  state  of  the 
roads ;  and  he,  having  before  sent  off  or  destroyed  all  his  guns 
except  a  few  light  pieces,  would  thus  have  had  another  great  ad- 
vantage. 

SKIRMISH   AT   POKBAL. 

Pack's  brigade  and  the  cavalry,  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixthj 
and  light  divisions,  and  the  Portuguese  troops,  which  were  attached, 
like  the  Latin  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  legion,  to  each  British  divi- 
sion, were  assembUng  in  front  of  the  enemy  on  the  10th ;  when 
Massena,  who  had  sent  his  baggage  over  the  Soure  river  in  the 
night  by  the  bridge  of  Pombal,  suddenly  retired  through  that  town. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  the  light  division,  the  streets  were  still 
encumbered,  and  Ney  drawing  up  a  rear-guard  on  a  height  behind 
the  town,  threw  a  detachment  into  the  old  castle  of  PombaL  He 
had,  however,  waited  too  long.  The  French  army  was  moving  in 
some  confusion  and  in  a  very  extended  column  of  march,  by  a  nar- 
row defile,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Soure  river,  which  was 
fordable,  and  the  British  divisions  were  in  rapid  motion  along  the 
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left  bank,  with  the  design  of  crossing  lower  down,  and  cutting  Mas- 
sena's  line  of  retreat.  The  fall  of  night  prevented  this  operation, 
but  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  at  Pombal,  where  the  nintj-fifth 
and  the  third  ca9adores  of  the  light  division,  after  some  changes  of 
fortune,  drove  the  French  from  the  castle  and  town  with  such 
vigor,  that  thej  could  not  destroy  the  bridge,  although  it  was  mined. 
About  forty  of  the  allies  were  hurt,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
somewhat  greater. 

In  the  night  Massena  continued  his  retreat,  which  now  assumed 
a  regular  and  concentrated  form.  The  baggage  and  sick,  protected 
by  the  reserve  cavalry,  marched  first ;  they  were  followed  by  the 
eighth  corps,  while  the  sixth,  with  some  light  cavalry,  and  the  best 
horsed  of  the  artillery,  were  destined  to  stem  the  pursuit.  Ney 
had  been  ordered  to  detach  Marcognet's  brigade  on  the  10  th,  from 
the  Lys,  to  seize  Coimbra ;  but  some  delay  having  taken  place, 
MoDtbrun  was  now  appointed  for  that  service,  which  was  very  im- 
portant ;  for  Lord  Wellington's  immediate  object  was  to  save  Coim- 
bra, and  he  designed,  by  skilful  rather  than  daring  operations,  to 
oblige  Massena  to  quit  the  Portuguese  territory.  The  moral  effect 
of  such  an  event,  he  judged,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  general 
cause ;  but  as  his  reinforcements  were  still  distant,  he  was  obUged 
to  keep  the  fourth  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry  from  the  relief 
of  Badajos,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  also, 
if  a  fair  occasion  offered.  Howbeit,  the  country  was  full  of  strong 
positions,  the  roads  hollow  and  confined  by  mountains  on  either 
hand ;  every  village  a  defile ;  the  weather  was  moderate  and  favors 
able  to  the  enemy,  and  Ney,  with  a  wonderfully  happy  mixture  of 
courage,  readiness,  and  skill,  illustrated  every  league  of  ground  by 
fiome  signal  combination  of  war. 

Daybreak  on  the  12th  saw  both  armies  in  movement,  and  eight 
miles  of  march,  and  some  slight  skirmishing,  brought  the  head  of 
the  British  into  a  hollow  way,  leading  to  a  high  table-land  on  which 
Ney  had  disposed  ^ve  thousand  infantry,  a  few  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, and  some  light  guns.  His  centre  was  opposite  the  hollow 
road,  his  wings  were  covered  by  wooded  heights,  which  he  occu- 
pied with  light  troops ;  his  right  rested  on  the  ravine  of  the  Soure ; 
bis  left  on  the  Bedinha,  which,  circling  round  his  rear,  fell  into  the 
Soure.  Behind  him,  the  village  of  Bedinha,  situated  in  a  hol- 
low, covered  a  narrow  bridge  and  a  long  and  dangerous  defile ; 
and  beyond  the  stream,  some  very  rugged  heights,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  position  in  front  of  the  village,  were  occupied  by  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  all  -so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  very 
considerable  force. 

3 
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COMBAT   OF   REDINHA. 

After  examining  the  enemy's  position  for  a  short  time.  Lord  "Wel- 
lington directed  the  light  division,  now  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Erskine,  to  attack  the  wooded  slopes  covering  Ney's  right,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  these  orders  were  executed.  The  fifty-second,  the 
ninety-fifth,  and  the  ca^adores,  assisted  by  a  company  of  the  forty- 
third,  carried  the  ascent  and  cleared  the  woods,  and  their  skirmish- 
ers even  advanced  on  to  the  open  plain ;  but  the  French  battalions, 
supported  by  four  guns,  immediately  opened  a  heavy  rolling  fire, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Colonel  Ferriere,  of  the  third  French 
hussars,  charged  and  took  fourteen  prisoners.  This  ofllcer,  during 
the  whole  campaign,  never  failed  to  break  in  upon  the  skirmishers 
in  the  most  critical  moments,  sometimes  with  a  squadron,  some- 
times with  only  a  few  men ;  be  was  always  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
right  place,  and  was  continually  proving  how  much  may  be  done, 
even  in  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  a  small  body  of  good  cav- 
alry. 

Erskine's  line,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  infantry  and  six 
guns,  being  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  outflanked  the  French 
right,  tending  towards  the  ford  of  the  Redinha,  was  now  reinforced 
with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  meanwhile  Picton  seized  the 
wooded  heights  protecting  the  French  left.  Thus  Ney*8  position 
was  laid  bare.  Nevertheless,  that  Marshal,  observing  that  Lord 
Wellington,  deceived  as  to  his  real  numbers,  was  bringing  the  mass 
of  the  allied  troops  into  line,  far  from  retreating,  even  charged  Pic- 
ton's  skirmishers,  and  continued  to  hold  his  ground  with  an  aston- 
ishing confidence  if  we  consider  his  position ;  for  the  third  division 
was  nearer  to  the  village  and  bridge  than  his  right,  and  there  were 
already  cavalry  and  guns  enough  on  the  plain  to  overwhelm  him. 
In  this  posture,  both  sides  remained  for  about  an  hour,  when  three 
shots  were  fired  from  the  British  centre  as  a  signal  for  a  fomi'ard 
movement,  and  suddenly  a  most  splendid  spectacle  of  war  was  ex- 
hibited. The  woods  seemed  alive  with  troops,  and  in  a  few  moments 
thirty  thousand  men,  forming  three  gorgeous  lines  of  battle,  were 
stretched  across  the  plain,  bending  on  a  gentle  curve,  and  moving 
majestically  onwards,  while  horsemen  and  guns,  springing  forward 
simultaneously  from  the  centre  and  from  the  left  wing,  charged 
under  a  general  volley  from  the  French  battalions  ;  the  latter  were 
instantly  hidden  by  the  smoke,  and  when  that  cleared  away  no  en- 
emy was  to  be  seen  I 

Ney,  keenly  watching  the  progress  of  this  grand  formation,  had 
opposed  Picton's  foremost  skirmishers  with  his  left,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  withdrew  the  rest  of  his  people  with  such  rapidity,  that 
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;i€  gained  the  village  ere  the  cavalry  could  touch  him ;  the  utmost 
efibrts  of  Picton's  skirmishers  and  of  the  horse-artilleiy,  scarcely 
enabled  them  to  gall  the  hindmost  of  the  French  with  their  fire. 
One  howitzer  was,  indeed,  dismounted  close  to  the  bridge,  but  the 
village  of  Redinha  was  in  flames  behind  it,  and  the  Marshal,  wish- 
ing to  confirm  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  retreat,  in  person,  superintended  the  carrying  it  off,  which  he 
effected ;  yet  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  with  great 
danger  to  himseU^  for  the  British  guns  were  thundering  on  his  rear, 
and  the  light  troops  of  the  third  division,  chasing  like  heated  blood- 
hounds, passed  the  river  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  French. 
The  reserves  of  the  latter  then  cannonaded  the  bridge  from  the 
heights  beyond,  but  a  fresh  disposition  of  attack  being  made  by 
Lord  Wellington,  while  the  third  division  continued  to  press  the 
left,  Ney  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  which  was  at  Condeixa,  ten 
miles  in  the  rear. 

The  British  had  twelve  officers  and  two  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  combat,  and  the  enemy  lost  as  many;  but  he 
might  have  been  utterly  destroyed ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Duke  of  Elchingen  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  long  upon 
his  first  position,  and  that,  deceived  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of 
his  reserve.  Lord  Wellington  paid  him  too  much  respect  Never- 
theless, the  extraordinary  facility  and  precision  with  which  the 
English  Greneral  handled  so  large  a  force,  was  a  warning  to  the 
French  commander,  and  produced  a  palpable  effect  upon  the  after 
operations. 

On  the  13th,  the  allies  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
discovered  the  French  army,  the  second  corps,  which  was  at  Es- 
pinhal,  excepted,  in  order  of  battle.  The  crisis  of  Massena's  re- 
treat had  arrived ;  the  defiles  of  Condeixa,  leading  upon  Coimbra, 
were  behind  him ;  those  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  leading  to  the  Pu- 
ente  de  Murcella,  were  on  his  left ;  and  in  the  fork  of  these  two 
roads  Ney  was  seated  on  a  strong  range  of  heights  covered  by  a 
marsh,  his  position  being  only  to  be  approached  by  the  highway 
leading  through  a  deep  hollow  against  his  right  Trees  were  felled 
to  obstruct  the  passage,  a  palisado  was  constructed  across  the  hol- 
low, and  breast- works  were  thrown  up  on  each  side.  Masse na 
here  intended  to  stop  the  pursuit,  while  Montbrun  seized  Coimbru. 
His  design  was  to  pass  the  Mondego,  and  either  capture  Oporto  or 
maintain  a  position  between  the  Douro  and  the  Mondego,  until  the 
operations  of  Soult  should  draw  the  British  away,  or  until  the  ad- 
vance of  Bessieres  with  the  ai*my  of  the  north  should  enable  him- 
self again  to  act  offensively. 

Hitherto  the  French  General  had  appeared  the  abler  tactician 
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out  now  his  adversary  assumed  the  superiority.  When  at  Thomar, 
Lord  Wellington,  in  expectation  that  Massena  would  cross  the 
Mondego,  had  directed  Baccellar  to  look  to  the  security  of  Oporto, 
intending  himself  to  follow  the  French  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
He  had  also  ordered  Trant  and  Wilson  to  abandon  tlie  Mondego 
and  Vouga  rivers,  the  moment  the  fords  should  become  passable, 
and  retire  across  the  Douro.  They  were  also  to  break  up  the 
roads  as  they  retreated,  to  remove  all  boats  and  means  of  trans- 
port, and  to  defend  that  river  to  extremity,  that  the  army  might 
have  time  to  close  upon  the  enemy's  rear. 

Wilson  had  been  in  observation  of  the  Puente  Murcella  road,  but 
hearing  that  the  enemy  were  menacing  an  attack  on  Coimbra,  he 
crossed  the  Mondego  at  Pena  Cova,  and  thus,  -passing  between  the 
French  parties,  effected  a  junction  with  Trant.  Then  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  orders  above  mentioned,  both  fell  back,  Wilson  upon 
Busaco,  and  Trant  towards  the  Vouga.  But  the  latter,  who  had 
destroyed  an  arch  of  the  bridge  at  Coimbra,  and  placed  guards  at 
the  fords  as  far  down  as  Figueras,  soon  returned  with  a  part  of  his 
force,  for  the  sound  of  guns  had  reached  his  outposts,  the  river  was 
rising,  and  he  felt  assured  that  the  allied  army  was  dose  upon  the 
heels  of  the  enemy. 

As  early  as  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  the  French  appeared  at  the 
suburb  of  Santa  Clara,  and  a  small  party  of  their  dragoons  actually 
forded  the  Mondego  at  Pereiras  that  day.  On  the  12th,  some 
French  officers  examined  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  but  a  cannon 
shot  from  the  other  side  wounded  one  of  them,  and  a  general  skir- 
mish took  place  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  during  which  a  party 
attempting  to  feel  their  way  along  the  bridge,  were  scattered  by  a 
round  of  grape.  The  fords  were,  however,  actually  practicable 
for  cavalry,  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
militia  and  a  few  guns  at  the  bridge,  for  Baccellar  had  obliged 
Trant  again  to  withdraw  the  greatest  part  of  his  force  on  the  11th; 
nevertheless  the  latter  opposed  the  enemy  with  the  remainder,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  French  imagined  the  reinforcement,  which 
reached  Lisbon  the  2d  of  March,  had  been  sent  by  sea  to  the  Mon- 
dego and  was  in  Coimbra.  This  was  an  error.  Coimbra  was 
saved  by  the  same  man  and  the  same  militia  that  had  captured  it 
during  the  advance.* 

Montbrun  sent  his  report  to  Massena  early  on  the  13th,  and  the 
latter,  too  readily  crediting  his  opinion  of  Trant's  strength,  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  passing  the  Mondego,  and  determined  to  retire 
by  the  Puente  de  Murcella.  To  insure  the  power  of  changing 
his  fronty  and  to  secure  his  communication  with  Reynier  and  Loisoni 
*  Campagne  dee  Fran^aia  en  Portugal. 
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he  had  carried  Clausel's  division  to  Fonte  Coberta,  a  village  aboat 
five  miles  on  his  leil,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Anciao  roail 
faXh  into  that  leading  to  Murcella.  There  Loison  rejoined  him, 
and  being  thus  pivoted  on  the  Anciao  Sierra,  and  covering  the 
line  of  communication  with  the  second  corps,  while  Nej  held  Con- 
deixa,  he  considered  his  position  secure.  The  baggage  was,  how- 
ever, observed  filing  off  by  the  Murcella  road  when  the  allies  first 
came  upon  Ney,  and  Lord  Wellington  instantly  comprehending  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  instantly  detached  the  third  division  by  a  very 
difficult  path  over  the  Sierra  de  Anciao  to  turn  the  enemy's  left. 

For  some  time  all  appeared  quiet  in  the  French  lines.  Mussena, 
in  repairing  to  Fonte  Coberta,  had  left  Ney  orders,  it  is  said,  to  set 
fire  to  Condeixa  at  a  certain  hour,  when  all  the  divisions  were  sim- 
ahaneously  to  concentrate  at  Casal  Nova,  in  a  second  position,  per- 
pendicular to  the  first,  and  covering  the  road  to  Puente  Murcella. 
Towards  three  o'clock,  however,  Picton  was  descried  winding  round 
the  bluff  end  of  a  mountain,  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  as  he 
was  already  beyond  the  French  left^  instant  confusion  pervaded  their 
camp  ;  a  thick  smoke  arose  from  Condeixa,  the  columns  were  seen 
burr}'ing  towards  Casal  Nova,  and  the  British  immediately  pushed 
forward.  The  felled  trees  and  other  obstacles  impeded  their  ad- 
vance at  first,  and  a  number  of  fires,  simultaneously  kindled,  covered 
the  retreating  troops  with  smoke,  while  the  fiames  of  Condeixa 
stopped  the  artillery ;  hence  the  skirmishers  and  some  cavalry  only 
eoald  close  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  so  rapidly  as  to  pene- 
trate between  the  divisions  at  Fonte  Coberta  and  the  rest  of  the 
French,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Prince  of  Esling,  who  was  on 
the  road,  only  escaped  capture  by  taking  the  feathers  out  of  his 
bat  and  riding  through  some  of  the  light  troops. 

Condeixa  being  thus  evacuated,  the  British  cavalry  pushed  to- 
wards Coimbra,  opened  the  communication  with  Trant,  and  cutting 
off  Montbrun,  took  some  of  his  horsemen.  The  rest  of  the  army 
kindled  their  fires,  and  the  light  division  planted  piquets  close  up 
to  the  enemy,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  about  ten  o'clock  the 
French  divisions,  whose  presence  at  Fonte  Coberta  was  unknown 
to  Lord  Wellington,  stole  out,  and  passing  close  along  the  front  of 
the  British  posts,  made  for  Miranda  de  Corvo.  The  noise  of  their 
mardi  being  heard,  was  imagined  to  be  the  moving  of  the  French 
baggage  to  the  rear,  and  was  so  reported  to  Sir  William  Erskine, 
whereupon  that  officer,  concluding  that  their  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat, without  any  ftirther  inquiry,  put  the  light  division  in  march 
at  daylight  on  the  14th. 
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COMBAT   OP   CASAL   NOVA. 

The  morning  was  so  obscured  that  nothing  could  be  descried  at 
the  distance  ot  a  hundred  feet,  but  the  sound  of  a  great  multitude 
was  heard  on  the  hills  in  front,  and  it  being  evident  that  the  French 
were  there  in  force,  many  officers  represented  the  rashness  of  thus 
advancing  without  orders  and  in  such  a  fog ;  nevertheless  Erskine, 
with  an  astounding  negligence,  sent  the  fifly-second  forward  in  a 
simple  column  of  sections,  without  a  vanguard  or  other  precaution, 
and  even  before  the  piquets  had  come  in  from  their  posts.  As  the 
road  dipped  suddenly,  descending  into  a  valley,  the  regiment  was  * 
immediately  lost  in  the  mist,  which  was  so  thick  that  the  troops, 
unconsciously  passing  the  enemy's  outposts,  had  like  to  have  cap- 
tured Ney  himself,  whose  bivouac  was  close  to  the  piquets.  The 
riflemen  followed  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  rest  of  the  division 
was  about  to  plunge  into  the  same  gulf,  when  the  rattling  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  booming  of  round  shot  were  heard,  and  the  vapor 
dlowly  rising,  discovered  the  fifty-second  on  the  slopes  of  the  oppo- 
site mountains  engaged,  without  support,  in  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my's army. 

At  this  moment  Lord  Wellington  arrived.  His  design  had  been 
to  turn  the  left  of  the  French,  for  their  front  position  was  very 
strong ;  and  behind  it  they  occupied  the  mountain  ridges,  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  Deuca  river  and  the  defiles  of  Miranda  de  Corvo. 
There  was,  however,  a  road  leading  from  Condeixa  to  Espinhal, 
and  the  fourth  division  was  already  in  march  by  it  for  Panella,  hav- 
ing orders  to  communicate  with  Nightingale,  to  attack  Reynier,  and 
to  gain  the  sources  of  the  Deuca  and  Ceira  rivers.  Between  the 
fourth  division  and  Casal  Nova  the  third  division  was  more  directly 
turning  the  enemy*s  left  fiank ;  and  meanwhile  the  main  body  was 
coming  up  to  the  front,  but  as  it  marched  in  one  column,  it  required 
time  to  reach  the  field.  Howbeit  Erskine's  error  forced  on  this 
action,  and  the  whole  of  the  light  division  were  pushed  forward  to 
succor  the  fifty-second. 

The  enemy's  ground  was  so  extensive,  and  his  skirmishers  so 
thick  and  so  easily  supported,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  division  waj 
necessarily  stretched  out  in  one  thin  thread,  and  closely  engaged  in 
every  part,  without  any  reserve ;  nor  could  it  even  thus  present  an 
equal  front,  until  Picton  sent  the  riflemen  of  the  sixtieth  to  pro- 
long the  line.  Nevertheless,  the  fight  was  vigorously  maintained 
amidst  the  numerous  stone  inclosures  on  the  mountain  side,  some 
advantages  were  even  gained,  and  the  right  of  the  enemy  was 
partially  turned ;  yet  the  main  position  could  not  be  shaken,  until 
Picton  near,  and  Cole  further  off,  had  turned  it  by  the  left.     Then, 
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the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions,  the  heavy  cavah-y,  and  the  artil- 
lery came  up  on  the  centre,  and  Ney  commenced  his  retreat,  cover- 
ing his  rear  with  guns  and  light  troops,  and  retiiing  from  ridge  to 
ridge  with  admirable  precision,  and,  for  a  long  time,  without  con* 
fusion  and  with  very  little  loss-  Towaixls  the  middle  of  the  day, 
however,  the  British  guns  and  the  skirmishers  got  within  range  of 
his  masses,  and  the  retreat  became  more  rapid  and  less  orderly ; 
yet  he  finally  gained  the  strong  pass  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  which 
had  been  secured  by  the  main  body  of  the  French.  Here  Mont- 
brun  rejokied  the  army.  He  had  summoned  Coimbra  on  the  Idth 
at  noon,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  passed  over  the  moun- 
tain and  gained  the  right  bank  of  the  Deuca  by  a  very  difficult 
march. 

The  loss  of  the  light  division  this  day  was  eleven  officers  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  greater,  and  about 
a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 

During  the  action  of  the  14th,  Reynier,  seeing  the  approach  of 
the  fourth  division,  hastily  abandoned  Panella,  whereupon  Cole, 
having  effected  a  junction  with  Nightingale,  passed  the  Deuca,  and 
Massena  fearing  lest  they  should  gain  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the  town 
of  Miranda,  and  passed  the  Ceira  that  night  His  whole  army 
was  now  compressed  and  crowded  in  one  narrow  line,  between  the 
higher  sierras  and  the  Mondego,  and  to  lighten  the  march,  he  de- 
stroyed a  greater  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggage.  His  encum- 
brances were,  however,  still  so  heavy,  and  the  confusion  in  his  army 
so  great,  that  he  directed  Ney  to  cover  the  passage  with  a  few 
battalions,  charging  him  not  to  risk  an  action;  but  Ney,  little 
regarding  his  orders,  kept  on  the  left  bank  ten  or  twelve  battalions, 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  some  guns,  which  produced  the 

COMBAT   OF  FOZ    d'ARONCE. 

The  French  right  rested  on  some  wooded  and  rugged  ground, 
and  their  left  upon  the  village  of  Foz  d'Aronce,  and  the  15th,  the 
weather  was  so  obscure  that  the  allies  could  not  reach  the  Ceira 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  wherefore  the  troops,  as  they 
came  up,  proceeded  to  kindle  fires  for  the  night,  thinking  that  as 
Ney's  position  was  strong,  nothing  would  be  done.  But  Lord 
Wellington,  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  it,  directed  the  light 
division,  and  Pack's  brigade,  to  hold  the  right  in  play,  ordered  the 
third  division  against  the  left,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  horse- 
artillery,  galloping  forward  to  a  rising  ground,  opened  with  a  great 
and  sudden  efiect.  Ney's  left  wing  being  surprised  and  overthrown 
by  the  first  charge  of  the  third  division,  dispersed  in  a  panic,  and 
fled  in  such  confusion  towards  the  river,  that  some,  missing  the 
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fords,  rushed  into  the  deeps  and  were  drowned,  and  others  crowd- 
ing on  the  bridge  were  crushed  to  death.  On  the  right  the  ground 
was  so  rugged  and  close  that  the  action  resolved  itself  into  a  skir- 
mish, and  thus  Nej  was  enabled  to  use  some  battalions  to  check 
the  pursuit  of  his  left ;  but  meanwhile  darkness  came  on,  and  the 
French  troops  in  their  disorder  fired  on  each  other.  Only  four 
officers  and  sixtj  men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  not  less  than  five  hundred,  of  which  one-half  were  drowned, 
and  an  eagle  was  afterwards  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Hver  when  the 
waters  subsided.  In  the  night  Massena  retired  behind  the  Alva; 
yet  Ney,  notwithstanding  this  disastrous  combat,  maintained  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Ceira,  until  every  encumbrance  had  passed,  and 
then  blowing  up  seventy  feet  of  the  bridge,  sent  his  corps  on, 
remaining  himself,  with  a  weak  rear-^uard,  on  the  right  bank. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  part  of  the  retreat  from  Santarem, 
during  which  the  French  commander,  if  we  except  his  errors  with 
regard  to  Coimbra,  displayed  infinite  ability,  but  withal  a  harsh  and 
ruthless  spirit.  1  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Redinha,  Condeixa, 
Miranda  de  Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route ;  the  burning 
of  those  towns  covered  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army,  and 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which  usually  attends 
a  forced  retreat :  but  the  town  of  Leiria,  and  the  convent  of  Alco- 
bai^a,  were  given  to  the  flames  by  express  orders  from  the  French 
head-quarters  ;*  and,  although  the  laws  of  war  rigorously  interpreted 
authorize  such  examples  when  the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can 
only  be  justly  done  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people,  and 
not  from  a  spirit  of  vengeance  when  abandoning  the  country.  But 
every  horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  this  dreadful 
march  !  Distress,  conflagrations,  death,  in  all  modes !  from  wounds, 
from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  starvation  !  On 
every  side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  vengeance  !  I  myself  saw 
a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  devour  the  dead  and  dying,  and 
the  spirit  of  cruelty  once  unchained  smote  even  the  brute  creation. 
On  the  15th  the  French  General,  to  diminish  the  encumbrances  of 
his  march,  had  ordered  a  number  of  beasts  of  burthen  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  inhuman  fellow,  charged  with  the  execution,  ham- 
stringed five  hundred  asses  and  left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they 
were  found  by  the  British  army  on  that  day.  The  mute  but  deep 
expression  of  pain  and  grief,  visible  in  these  poor  creatures'  looks, 
wonderfully  roused  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  so  little  weight 
has  reason  with  the  multitude,  when  opposed  by  a  momentary  sen- 
sation, that  no  quarter  would  have  been  given  to  any  prisoner  at 
that  moment     A  human  feeling  would  thus  have  led  to  direct 

*  Lord  Wellington's  Dospatohes. 
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cruelty.  This  shows  how  dangerons  it  is  in  war  to  listen  to  the 
passions  at  all,  since  the  most  praij^e worthy  could  be  thus  perverted 
by  an  accidental  combination  of  circumstances. 

The  French  have,  however,  been  accused  of  many  crimes  which 
they  did  not  and  could  not  commit ;  such  as  the  driving  of  all 
women  above  ten  yeare  of  age  into  their  camp  at  Redinha,  near ' 
which  there  were  neither  men  nor  women  to  be  driven.*  The 
country  was  a  desert !  They  have  also  been  charged  by  the  same 
writer  with  the  mutilating  John  the  First's  body  in  the  convent  of 
Batalha,  during  Massena's  retreat ;  but  the  body  of  that  monarch 
had  been  wantonly  pulled  to  pieces  and  carried  off  by  British 
officers,  during  the  retreat  of  the  allies ! 


CHAPTER  IV.. 

AlUes  hah  for  provisions — State  of  the  campaign— PasBage  of  the  Ceira— Passage 
of  the  Alvar— MasMeua  retires  to  Celerico— Kej^olves  to  march  appu  Coria— -Is 
prevented  by  Ney,  who  is  deprived  of  Lis  command  and  sent  to  France — Mas- 
sens  abandons  Celerico  and  takes  post  at  Guarda— The  alliea  oblige  the  French 
to  qnit  that  position,  and  Massena  takes  a  new  one  behind  the  Coa — (Combat 
of  babagal — Trant  cro:ises  the  Coa  and  ents  the  commanicution  between  Al- 
meida and  Ciudad  Bodrigo— His  danger — He  is  released  by  the  British  caval 
ry  and  artillery — Massena  abandons  Portagal. 

On  the  16th  the  allies  halted,  partly  because  the  Ceira  was 
BwoUen  and  unfordable,  partly  from  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the 
troops  who  had  suffered  far  greater  privations  than  the  enemy. 
The  latter,  following  his  custom,  carried  fifleen  days'  bread ;  the 
allies  depended  upon  a  commissaiiat,  which  broke  down  under  the* 
difficulties,  not  from  any  deficiency  in  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  chief  of 
the  department,  who  was  distinguished  alike  for  zeal,  probity,  and 
talent;  but  from  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
who,  deaf  to  the  repeated  representations  of  Lord  Wellington  and 
Beresford,  would  neither  feed  the  Portuguese  troops  regularly  while 
at  Santarem,  nor  fill  their  magazines,  nor  collect  the  means  of  trans- 
port for  the  march.  Hence,  afler  passing  Pombal,  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  force  had  been  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit, 
and  the  brigades  under  General  Pack  and  Colonel  Ashworth, 
wliich  did  keep  up  and  engaged  daily  with  the  enemy,  were  actually 
four  days  without  food  of  any  sort.  Numbers  died  of  inanition  on 
the  roads,  and  to  save  the  whole  from  destruction,  the  British  sup^ 
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plies  were  shared  with  them.  The  commissary-generars  means 
wore  thus  overlaid,  the  whole  army  suffered,  and  necessity  obliged 
Lord  Wellington  to  halt  Nevertheless  he  had  saved  Coimbra, 
forced  the  enemy  into  a  narrow,  intricate,  and  ravaged  country, 
and,  with  an  inferior  force,  turned  him  out  of  every  strong  position ; 
» and  this,  by  a  series  of  movements,  based  on  the  soundest  princi' 
pies  of  war.  Noting  the  skill  and  tenacity  with  which  Massena 
and  Ney  clung  to  every  league  of  ground  and  every  ridge  defensi- 
ble against  superior  numbers,  he  had  seized  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  mountains  by  Picton's  flank  march  on  the  ISth,  and  again  by 
Cole*s  on  the  14th ;  and  thus,  continually  menacing  the  passes  in 
the  rear  of  the  French,  obliged  them  to  abandon  positions  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  forced.  This  method  of  tuniing  the 
strength  of  the  country  to  profit  is  the  true  key  to  mountain  war- 
fare ;  he  who  receives  battle  in  the  hills  has  always  the  advantage, 
and  he  who  first  seizes  the  important  point  chooses  his  own  field  of 
battle. 

In  saying  an  inferior  force,  I  advert  to  the  state  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  and  to  Badajos ;  for  when  Lord  Wellington  had  saved 
Coimbra,  and  seen  that  the  French  would  not  accept  a  general 
battle,  except  on  very  advantageous  terms,  he  detached  a  brigade 
of  CAvalry,  some  guns,  and  a  division  of  native  infantry,  from  Con- 
deixa,  to  the  Alemtejo.  And  again  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  that  Badajos  had  surrendered,  and  feeling 
all  the  importance  of  this  event,  he  had  detached  the  fourth  divison 
to  the  Alemtejo,  for  he  designed  that  Beresford  should  immediately 
retake  the  lost  fortress.  Thus  Lord  Wellington  had  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  hand  during  the  subsequent  operations, 
but,  as  the  road  of  Espinhal  was  the  shortest  line  to  the  Tagus, 
General  Cole,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  into  it  by  Panella,  thus 
threatening  Massena's  fiank  and  rear  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
gained  a  march  towards  his  ultimate  destination.  Meanwhile, 
Trant  and  Wilson  with  the  militia,  moving  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mondego,  parallel  to  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  forbade  his  fora- 
gers to  pass  that  river,  and  were  at  hand  either  to  interfere  between 
him  and  Oporto,  or  to  act  against  his  fiank  and  rear. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  English  General;  but  the 
military  horizon  was  still  clouded.  Intelligence  came  from  the 
north  that  Bessieres,  after  providing  for  his  government,  had  been 
able  to  draw  together  at  Zamora  about  seven  thousand  men,  and 
menaced  an  invasion  of  GalUcia,  and,  although  Mahi  had  an  army 
of  sixteen  thousand  men.  Lord  Wellington  anticipated  no  resistance. 
In  the  south,  affairs  were  even  more  gloomy.*  The  battle  of  Ba- 
rosa,  the  disputes  which  followed,  and  the  conduct  of  Imas  and 
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Mendizabel,  proved  that,  from  Spain,  no  useful  co-operation  was 
ever  to  be  expected.  Mortier  also  had  invested  Campo  Mayor, 
and  it  was  hardly  expected  to  hold  out  until  Beresfonl  arrived. 
The  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered,  under  an  engage- 
ment of  honor,  entered  into  by  Romana,  to  keep  it  against  the 
enemy,  had  disloyally  neglected  and  abandoned  it  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Badajos  fell ;  hence  two  hundred  Portuguese  militia, 
thrown  in  at  the  moment,  had  to  defend  this  fortress,  which  required 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  regulars.  Nor  was  the  enemy  inmie- 
diately  in  the  British  front  the  last  to  be  considered. 

Ney  withdrew  from  the  Ceira  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  on 
the  17th  the  light  division  forded  that  river  with  great  difficulty, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  passed  over  a  trestle  bridge,  made  in 
the  night  by  the  staff-corps.  The  French  were,  however,  again  in 
position  immediately  behind  the  Alva,  and  on  the  Sierra  de  Moita, 
and  they  had  destroyed  the  Ponte  Murcella  and  the  bridge  near 
Pombeira ;  and  the  second  corps  had  moved  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  and  Massena  had  spread  his  foraging  parties  to  a 
considerable  distance,  designing  to  halt  for  several  days.  He  was 
disturbed  sooner  than  he  expected ;  for  the  first,  third,  and  fif^h 
British  divisions  being  directed  on  the  18th  by  the  Sierra  de  Gui- 
teria,  made  way  over  that  rugged  mountain  with  a  wonderful  per- 
severance and  strength,  and  thus  menaced  the  French  left,  while 
the  6th  and  the  light  divisions  cannonaded  their  right  on  the  lower 
Alva. 

As  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  now  threatened  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's right,  was  parallel  to  the  French  line  of  retreat,  Massena 
recalled  the  second  corps,  and,  quitting  the  lower  Alva  also,  con- 
centrated on  the  Sierra  de  Moita,  lest  the  divisions,  moving  up  the 
river,  should  cross  and  fall  on  his  troops  while  separated  and  in 
march.  It  then  behoved  the  allies  to  concentrate  also,  lest  the 
heads  of  their  columns  should  be  crushed  by  the  enemy's  masses. 
The  Alva  was  deep,  wide,  and  rapid,  yet  the  staff-corps  succeeded 
in  forming  a  most  ingenious  raft-bridge,  and  the  light  division  im- 
mediately passed  between  Ponte  Murcella  and  Pombeira,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  army  entered  Arganil,  while 
Trant  and  Wilson  closed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mondego.  Mas- 
sena then  recommenced  his  retreat  with  great  rapidity,  and  being 
desirous  to  gain  Celerico  and  the  defiles  leading  upon  Guarda  be- 
times, again  destroyed  baggage  and  ammunition,  and  abandoned 
even  his  more  distant  foraging  parties,  who  were  thus  intercepted 
and  taken,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  in  returning  to  the 
Alva ;  for  Lord  Wellington,  seeing  the  success  of  his  combinations, 
liad  immediately  directed  all  his  columns  upon  Moita,  and  the  whole 
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army  was  assembled  there  on  the  19th.  The  pursuit  was  renewed 
the  20th,  through  Penhancos,  but  only  with  the  light  division  and 
the  cavalry  ;  the  communication  was,  however,  again  opened  with 
Wilson  and  Trant,  who  had  reached  the  bridge  of  Fomos,  and  with 
Silveira,  who  was  about  Trancoso.  The  third  and  sixth  divisions 
followed  in  reserve,  but  the  remainder  of  the  army  halted  at  Moita, 
until  provisions  sent  by  sea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego  could 
come  up  to  them.  The  French  having  reached  Celerico  the  21st, 
with  two  corps  and  the  cavalry,  immediately  opened  the  communi- 
cation with  Almeida,  by  posting  detachments  of  horse  on  the  Pin- 
hel ;  and  at  the  same  time  Reynier,  who  had  retired  through  Govea, 
occupied  Guarda  with  the  second  corps. 

Massena  had  now  regained  his  original  base  of  operations,  and 
his  retreat  may  be  said  to  have  terminated ;  yet  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  re-enter  Spain,  where  he  could  only  appear  as  a  baffled 
General,  and  shorn  of  half  his  authority,  because  Bessieres  com- 
manded the  northern  provinces,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
invasion,  had  been  under  himself.  Hence,  anxious  to  hold  on  to 
Portugal,  and  that  his  previous  retreat  might  appear  only  a  change 
of  position,  he  formed  the  design  of  throwing  all  his  sick  men  and 
other  incumbrances  into  Almeida,  then  passing  the  Estrella  at 
Guarda,  to  make  a  countermarch,  through  Sabugal  and  Pefia 
Macor,  to  the  Elga,  and  so  establish  a  communication  across  the 
Tagus  with  Soult,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  with  the  King. 

But  now  the  factions  in  his  army  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that 
he  could  no  longer  command  the  obedience  of  his  lieutenants; 
Montbrun,  Junot,  Drouet,  Reynier,  and  Ney  were  all  at  variance 
with  each  other  and  with  him.  The  first  had  in  the  beginning  of 
the  retreat  been  requested  to  secure  Coimbra,  instead  of  which  he 
quitted  Portugal,  carrying  with  him  Claparede's  division.  Mar- 
cognet's  brigade  was  then  ordered  for  that  operation,  but  it  did  not 
move,  and  finally,  Montbrun  undertook  it,  and  failed  as  we  have 
seen  in  default  of  vigor.  Junot  was  disabled  by  his  wound,  but  his 
faction  did  not  the  less  show  their  discontent.  Reynier's  dislike  to 
the  Prince  was  so  strong,  that  the  officers  carrying  flags  of  truce, 
from  his  corps,  never  failed  to  speak  of  it  to  the  British,  and 
Ney,  more  fierce  than  all  of  them,  defied  Massena's  authority.  To 
Ney  the  dangerous  delay  at  Pombal,  the  tardiness  of  Marcognet's 
brigade,  and,  finally,  the  too  sudden  evacuation  of  the  position  at 
Condeixa,  have  been  attributed  ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  his  censurers 
that,  far  from  being  ordered  to  set  fire  to  that  town  on  the  13th,  as 
the  signal  for  a  preconcerted  retreat,  he  had  promised  Massena  to 
maintain  the  position  for  twenty-four  hours  longer.*     The  per- 
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flonal  risk  of  the  latter,  from  the  hasty  change  of  posi- 
tion,  would  seem  to  confirm  this ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  when  Picton 
was  observed  passing  the  Sierra  de  Anciao  by  a  road  before  un- 
known to  the  French,  and  by  which  the  second  corps  could  have 
been  separated  from  the  army,  and  the  passes  of  Miranda  de  Corvc 
seized,  Ney  would  have  been  frantic  to  have  delayed  his  mov^ 
ment. 

At  [Miranda,  the  long  gathering  anger  broke  out  in  a  violent 
altercation  between  the  Prince  and  the  Marshal,  and  at  Celerico, 
Ney,  wishing  to  fall  back  on  Almeida,  to  shorten  the  term  of  the 
retreat,  absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  the  projected  march  to  Coria, 
and  even  moved  his  troops  in  a  contrary  direction.  Masseua,  a 
man  not  to  be  opposed  with  impunity,  then  deprived  him  of  his 
command,  and  gave  the  sixth  corps  to  Loison.  Each  Marshal  sent 
confidential  officers  to  Paris  to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  from  both  of  those  officers  I  have  derived  information, 
but  as  each  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  his  general  was  approved 
by  Napoleon,  their  opinions  are  irreconcilable  upon  many  points ; 
I  have,  therefore,  set  down  in  the  narrative  the  leading  sentiments 
of  each,  without  drawing  any  other  conclusions  than  those  deduci- 
ble  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  art  and  from  unquestioned 
facts.  Thus  judging,  it  appears  that  Massena's  general  views 
were  as  superior  to  Ney's  as  the  latter's  readiness  and  genius  in 
the  handling  of  troops  in  action  were  superior  to  the  Prince's.  Yet 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  often  played  too  near  the  flame,  whereas 
nothing  could  be  grander  than  the  conceptions  of  Massena ;  nor 
was  the  project  now  meditated  by  him  the  least  important 

From  Guarda  to  Zarza  Mayor  and  Coria  was  only  two  days' 
march  longer  than  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  the  army  of  Portugal 
must  have  gone  to  the  latter  place  a  beaten  army,  seeking  for 
refuge  and  succor  in  its  fortresses  and  reserves,  and  being  separated 
from  the  central  line  of  invasion ;  whereas,  by  gaining  Coria,  a 
great  movement  of  war,  wiping  out  the  notion  of  a  forced  retreat, 
would  have  been  accomplished.  A  close  and  concentric  direction 
would  thus  have  been  given  to  the  armies  of  the  south,  of  the 
centre,  and  of  Portugal ;  and  then  a  powerful  demonstration  against 
Lisbon  would  inevitably  have  brought  Lord  Wellington  back  to 
the  Tagus.  Thus  the  conquests  of  the  campaign,  namely,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Almeida,  Badajos,  and  Olivenza,  would  have  been  pre- 
served, and  meanwhile  the  army  of  the  north  could  have  protected 
Castile  and  menaced  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  Massena,  having 
maturely  considered  this  plan,  gave  orders  on  the  23d  for  the  exe- 
cution, but  Ney,  as  we  have  seen,  thwarted  him.  Meanwhile  the 
English  horse  and  the  militia,  hovering  round  Celerico,  made  in 
different  skirmishes  a  hundred  prisoners  and  killed  as  many  more, 
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and  the  French  cavalry  posts  withdrew  from  the  Pinhel.  The 
sixth  corps  then  took  a  position  at  Guarda ;  the  second  corps  at 
Belmonte  ;  the  eighth  corps  and  the  cavaby  in  the  eastern  valleys 
of  the  Estrella. 

Ney's  insubordination  had  rendered  null  the  plan  of  marching 
upon  the  £lga ;  but  Massena  expected  still  to  maintain  himself  at 
Guarda  with  the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  south,  and  to  hold  open 
the  communications  with  the  King  and  with  Soult.  His  foragers 
had  gathered  provisions  in  the  western  valleys  of  the  £strelb&,and 
he  calculated  upon  being  able  to  keep  his  position  for  eight  days 
with  his  own  force  alone.  And  independent  of  the  general  advan- 
tage, it  was  essential  to  hold  Guarda  for  some  time,  because  l>rouet 
had  permitted  Julian  Sanchez  to  cut  off  a  large  convoy  destined 
for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  had  led  Almeida  with  only  ten  days'  pro- 
visions. Lord  Wellington's  ready  boldness,  however,  disarranged 
all  the  Prince's  calculations. 

The  troops  had  come  up  from  Moita  on  the  28th,  and  with  them 
the  reinforcements,  which  were  organized  as  a  seventh  division. 
The  light  division  and  the  cavalry  then  passed  the  Mondego  at 
Celerico,  and  driving  the  French  out  of  Fi*exadas,  occupied  the 
villages  beyond  that  place ;  at  the  same  time,  the  militia  took  post 
on  the  Pinhel  river,  cutting  the  communication  with  Almeiua, 
while  the  third  division  was  established  at  Porca  de  Misarella,  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  to  secure  the  bridges  of  the  higher  Mun- 
dego.  Early  on  the  29th,  the  third,  sixth,  and  light  divisions,  and 
two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  disposed  in  five  columns  of  attack 
on  a  half  circle  round  the  foot  of  the  Guarda  mountain,  ascended 
by  as  many  paths,  all  leading  upon  the  town  of  Guarda,  and  out- 
flanking both  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy.  They  were  sup- 
ported on  one  wing  by  the  militia,  on  the  other  by  the  fifth  division, 
and  in  the  centre  by  the  first  and  seventh  divisions.  A  battle  was 
expected,  but  the  absence  of  Ney  was  at  once  felt  by  both  armies. 
The  appearance  of  the  allied  columns  for  the  first  time  threw  the 
French  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  this 
great  and  nearly  impregnable  position  was  abandoned.  Had  the 
pursuit  been  as  vigorous  as  the  attack,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
second  corps  could  have  rejoined  Massena.  Reynier,  however, 
quitted  Belmonte  in  the  night,  and  recovered  his  communication 
with  a  loss  of  only  three  hundred  prisoners,  although  tiie  horse- 
artillery  and  cavalry  had  been  launched  against  him  at  daylight  on 
the  30th,  and  much  more  could  have  been  done,  if  Greneral  Slade 
had  pushed  his  cavalry  forward  with  the  celerity  and  vigor  the 
occasion  required. 

On  the  Ist  of  April^  the  allied  army  descended  the  mountains, 
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and  reached  the  Coa ;  but  the  French  Greneral,  still  anxious  to 
maintain  at  once  his  hold  of  Portugal  and  the  power  of  operating 
either  on  the  side  of  Coria  or  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  was 
in  position  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  The  sixth  corps  was  at 
Bovina,  with  detachments  guarding  the  bridge  of  Seceiras  and  the 
ford  of  Atalajon,  and  the  communication  with  Almeida  was  main- 
tained by  a  brigade  of  the  ninth  corps,  which  was  posted  near  the 
ford  of  Jun^a.  The  second  corps  was  on  the  hills  behind  Sabugal, 
stretching  towards  Aliajates,  and  having  strong  detachments  at  the 
bridge  of  Sabugal  and  the  ford  of  Rapoulha  de  Coa.  The  eighth 
corps  was  at  Al&jates;  and  a  post  was  established  at  Rendo  to 
maintain  the  communication  between  the  second  and  sixth  corps. 
In  this  situation,  the  French  army  was  disposed  on  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  apex  of  which  was  at  Sabugal,  and  both  fronts  were 
covered  by  the  Coa,  because  Sabugal  was  situated  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  stream.  By  holding  Alfayates,  Massena  commanded  the 
passes  leading  through  St.  Martin  Trebeja  to  Coria;  and  in  the 
French  camp  a  notion  prevailed  that  the  sdWed  divisions  were  scat- 
tered and  might  be  beaten  in  detail  by  a  sudden  attack;  the  disputes 
amongst  the  generals  prevented  this  enterprise,  which  was  founded 
on  fidse  information,  from  being  attempted. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  April  Lord  Wellington  occupied  a 
line  parallel  to  the  enemy's  right,  which  could  not  be  attacked 
becaufie  the  Coa,  which  is  in  itself  a  considerable  river,  runs  along 
its  whole  course  in  a  rugged  channel,  which  continually  deepens  as 
the  stream  fiows.  Trant  and  Wilson  were,  however,  directed  to 
pass  below  Almeida,  and  penetrate  between  that  fortress  and  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  thus  menacing  the  enemy's  right,  flank,  and  rear,  and 
meanwhile  Lord  Wellington,  leaving  the  sixth  division  opposite 
Ney's  corps  at  Bovina,  and  a  battalion  of  the  seventh  corps  at  the 
bridge  of  Seceiras  to  cover  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies,  pre- 
pared with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  turn  and  attack  the  left  of 
the  French  position.  For  this  purpose,  at  daylight  on  the  3d,  Gen- 
eral Slade's  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross  the  upper  Coa,  where  the 
bed  was  most  practicable,  the  light  division  ordered  to  ford  the  river  a 
little  below,  the  third  division  still  lower,  and  the  fifth  division,  with 
the  artillery,  to  force  the  bridge  of  Sabugal ;  but  the  first  and  beventh 
divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  battalion  at  Seceii-as,  were  held 
in  reserve.  Thus  ten  thousand  men  being  pivoted  upon  the  fifth 
division  at  Sabugal,  were  destined  to  turn  Beynier's  left,  to  separate 
him  from  the  eighth  corps,  and  to  surround  and  crush  him  before 
the  sixth  corps  could  come  from  Bovina  to  his  succor.  One  of 
those  accidents  which  are  frequent  in  war  marred  this  well-con* 
certed  plan. 

VOL.  in.~E 
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COMBAT   OP   SABUGAL. 

The  morning  was  so  foggy,  that  the  troops  could  not  gain  their 
respective  posts  of  attack  with  that  simultaneous  regularity  which 
is  so  essential  to  success,  and  in  the  light  division  no  measures  were 
taken  by  Sir  William  Erskine  to  put  the  columns  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, the  brigades  were  not  even  held  together;  he  carried  off  the 
cavalry  without  communicating  with  Colonel  Beckwith,  and  this 
officer,  who  commanded  the  first  brigade,  being  without  any  instruc- 
tions, halted  at  a  ford  in  expectation  of  further  orders.  While  thus 
waiting,  a  staff  officer  rode  up,  and  somewhat  hastily  asked,  why  he 
did  not  attack?  The  thing  appeared  rash,  but  with  an  enemy  in 
his  front,  he  could  make  no  reply,  wherefore  passing  the  river, 
which  was  deep  and  rapid,  he  mounted  a  very  steep  wooded  hill  on 
the  other  side.  Four  companies  of  the  ninety-fifth  led  up  in  skir- 
mishing order,  followed  by  the  forty-third  regiment,  and  meanwhile 
the  cagadores  and  the  other  brigade  having  passed  the  river,  were 
moving  independently  to  the  right,  but  upon  the  true  point  of  direc- 
tion, and  they  were  now  distant  A  dark  heavy  rain  rendered  it 
impossible  for  some  time  to  distinguish  friends  or  foes,  and  the  attack 
was  made  too  soon,  for  owing  to  the  obscurity,  none  of  the  divisions 
of  the  army  had  yet  reached  their  respective  posts.  It  was  made 
also  in  a  p^ial,  scattered,  and  dangerous  manner,  and  on  the  wrong 
point;  for  Reynier's  whole  corps  was  directly  in  front,  and  Beck- 
with, having  only  one  bayonet  regiment  and  four  companies  of 
riflemen,  was  advancing  against  more  than  twelve  thousand  infantry, 
supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Scarcely  had  the  riflemen  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  a 
compact  and  strong  body  of  French  drove  them  back  upon  the 
forty-third,  the  weather  cleared  at  the  instant,  and  Beckwith  at  once 
saw  and  felt  all  the  danger,  but  his  heart  was  too  big  to  quail  at  it. 
With  one  fierce  charge  he  beat  back  the  enemy,  gained  and  kept 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  although  two  French  howitzers  poured 
showers  of  grape  into  his  ranks,  and  a  fresh  force  came  against  his 
front  while  considerable  bodies  advanced  on  either  flank.  For- 
tunately Reynier,  little  ex])ecting  to  be  assailed,  had,  for  the  con- 
venience of  water,  placed  his  main  body  in  the  low  ground  behind 
the  height  on  which  the  action  commenced.  His  renewed  attack 
was  therefore  up  hill,  yet  his  musketry,  heavy  from  the  beginning, 
soon  increased  to  a  storm,  and  his  men  sprang  up  the  acclivity  with 
such  violence  and  clamor,  that  it  was  evident  nothing  but  the  most 
desperate  fighting  could  save  the  British  from  destruction. 

Captain  Hopkins,  commanding  a  fiank  company  of  the  forty-third, 
running  out  to  the  right,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  seized  a 
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gma  1  eminence,  close  to  the  French  guns  and  commanding  the 
ascent  up  which  the  French  troops  who  had  turned  the  right  flank 
were  approaching.  His  fire  was  so  sharp  that  the  assaihmts  were 
thrown  into  confusion ;  they  rallied,  but  were  again  disordered  by 
the  volleys  of  this  company,  and  when  a  third  time  they  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  head  of  attack,  Hopkins  with  a  sudden  charge 
increased  their  disorder,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  two  battalions 
of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  fire, 
entered  the  line.  Meanwhile  the  centre  and  left  of  the  forty-third 
were  furiously  engaged,  and  wonderfully  excited;  for  Beckwith, 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  with  the  blood  streaming  down  his  face, 
rode  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  skirmishers,  directing  all  with 
ability,  and  praising  the  men,  in  a  loud  cheerful  tone.  The  musket 
bullets  fiew  thicker  and  closer  every  instant,  and  the  fight  became 
very  dangerous;  but  the  French  fell  fast,  and  a  second  charge  again 
cleared  the  hilL  One  howitzer  was  taken  by  the  4dd,  and  the  skir- 
mishers were  even  descending  towards  the  enemy's  ground  below, 
when  small  bodies  of  cavalry  came  galloping  in  from  all  parts,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  with  the  main  body,  which  instantly 
re-formed  its  line  behind  a  low  stone  walL  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
a  French  squadron  of  dragoons,  having  surmounted  the  ascent,  rode 
with  incredible  daring  up  to  the  wall,  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing 
over  it  with  pistols,  when  a  rolling  volley  laid  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  lifeless  on  the  ground*  By  this  time,  however,  a  very  strong 
column  of  infantry  having  rushed  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  endeavored 
to  break  in  and  retake  the  howitzer,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
descent  and  only  ^fty  yards  from  the  wall;  but  no  man  could  reach 
it  and  live,  so  deadly  was  the  forty-third's  fire.  Meanwhile  two 
£nglish  guns  came  into  action,  and  the  52d  charging  violently  upon 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  again  vindicated  the  possession 
of  the  height;  nevertheless  fresh  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  had 
followed  &e  infantry  in  the  last  attack,  seeing  the  52d  men  scat- 
tered by  their  charge,  flew  upon  them  with  great  briskness,  and 
caused  some  disorder  amongst  the  foremost  skirmishers,  but  they 
were  soon  repulsed. 

Reynier,  convinced  at  last  that  he  had  acted  unskilftilly  in  send 
ing  up  his  troops  piecemeal,  now  put  all  his  reserves,  amounting 
to  nearly  six  thousand  infantry  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  mo- 
tion, and  outflanking  the  division  on  its  left,  appeared  resolute  to 
storm  the  contested  height.  But  at  this  critical  period,  the  fifth 
division  passed  the  bridge  of  Sabugal,  the  British  cavalry  appeared 
on  the  hills  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  and  General  Colville,  with  the 
'  leading  brigade  of  the  third  division,  issuing  out  of  the  woods  on 
Beynier's  right,  opened  a  fire  on  that  flank,  which  instantly  decided 
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the  fate  of  the  da} .  The  French  General,  fearing  to  be  surrounded, 
then  hastily  retreated  upon  Rendo,  where  the  sixth  corps,  which 
had  been  put  in  march  when  the  first  shots  were  heard,  met  him, 
and  together  they  fell  back  upon  Alfayates,  pursued  by  tlie  Eng- 
lish cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  bloody  encounter,  which 
did  not  last  quite  an  hour,  was  nearly  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded :  that  of  the  enemy  was  enormous ;  three  hundred  dead 
bodies  were  heaped  together  on  the  hill,  the  greatest  part  round 
the  captured  howitzer,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  wound- 
ed !  so  unwisely  had  Reynier  handled  his  masses,  and  so  true  and 
constant  was  the  English  fire.  The  principal  causes  of  this  dis- 
proportion were,  first,  the  heavy  rain,  which  gave  the  French  only 
a  partial  view  of  the  British,  and  secondly,  the  thick  wood,  which, 
ending  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  left  only  an  open  and  exposed 
space  for  the  enemy  to  mount  after  the  first  attack  ;  yet  it  was  no 
exaggeration  in  Lord  Wellington  to  say,  "  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  actions  that  British  troops  were  ever  engaged  in."* 

The  next  day,  the  light  division  took  the  route  of  Valdespina, 
to  feel  for  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  the  passes  leading  upon  Ck>- 
ria.  Massena  was,  however,  in  full  retreat  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  on  the  5th  crossed  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  when  the  vigor  of 
the  French  discipline  on  sudden  occasions  was  surprisingly  mani- 
fested. Those  men  who  had  for  months  been  living  by  rapine,  whose 
retreat  had  been  one  continued  course  of  violence  and  devastation, 
having  now  passed  an  imaginary  line  of  frontier,  became  the  most 
orderly  of  soldiers ;  not  the  slightest  rudeness  was  offered  to  any 
Spaniard,  and  everything  demanded  was  scrupulously  paid  for, 
although  bread  was  sold  at  two  shillings  a  pound  !  Massena  him- 
self also,  fierce  and  terrible  as  he  was  in  Portugal,  always  treated 
the  Spaniards  with  gentleness  and  moderation. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Sabugal,  Trant,  after  pass- 
ing the  lower  Coa  with  four  thousand  militia,  had  taken  .post  two 
miles  from  Almeida.  But  the  river  suddenly  flooded  behind  him, 
all  the  bridges  had  been  broken  by  Massena,  and  near  fort  Concep- 
tion there  was  a  brigade  of  the  ninth  corps,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  march  of  the  battering  train  from  Almeida  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  this  dangerous  situation,  Trant  constructed  a 
temporary  bridge  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  going  to  retire  on 
the  6th,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  British  head-quarters, 
desiring  him  to  be  vigilant  in  cutting  the  communication  with  Al- 
meida, and  fearless,  because  the  next  morning  a  British  force  would 
be  up  to  his  assistance.  Marching  then  to  Val  de  Mula,  he  boldly^ 
interposed  between  the  fortress  and  the  brigade  of  the  ninth  corps 

*  Official  Despatch. 
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but  the  promised  succors  did  not  appear,  and  the  still  advancing 
French  were  within  half  a  mile  of  his  position  !  His  destruction 
appeared  inevitable,  when  suddenly  two  cannon  shots  were  heard 
to  the  southward,  the  enemy's  tnx^s  formed  squares  in  retreat, 
and  in  a  few  moments  six  squadrons  of  British  cavalry  and  Captain 
Bull's  troop  of  horse  artillery  came  sweeping  up  the  plain  in  their 
rear.  Military  order  and  coolness  madded  the  French  retreat 
across  the  Turones,  yet  the  cannon  shots  ploughed  with  a  fearful 
effect  through  their  dense  masses,  and  the  horsemen  continually 
flanked  their  hue  of  march;  they  however  gained  the  rough  ground, 
and  finally  escaped  over  the  Agueda  by  Barba  del  Puerco,  but 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Trant  was  thus  saved  as  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  for  some  unexpected 
accident  having  prevented  the  English  infantry  from  marching  in 
the  morning,  according  to  Lord  WelUngton's  promise,  he  had 
pushed  on  this  cavalry,  which  would  have  been  useless  an  hour 
kter. 

The  Prince  of  Esling  had  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo  two  days  be- 
fore this  event,  and  Lord  Wellington  now  stood  victorious  on  the 
confines  of  Portugal,  having  executed  what  to  others  appeared 
incredibly  rash  and  vain  even  to  attempt 
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EBtimate  of  the  French  Iobb— Anecdote  of  Colonel  Waters — ^Lord  Welhngfton  s 
mat  ooDoeptioni  explained — How  impeded — ASain  in  the  south  of  Spain-^ 
Fonnation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Spanish  armies — Siege  of  Compo  Mayor-* 
Place  fidls— Excellent  conduct  of  MigorTallaia — Beresford  surprises  Montbnm 
—Combat  of  cavalry — Campo  Biayor  recovered — Beresford  takes  cantonments 
round  Elvas — Uis  difficulties — Inflections  upon  his  proceedings — He  throws 
a  bridge  near  Jerumenha  and  passes  the  Guadiana— -Outpost  of  cavalry  cut 
off  by  the  French — Castafios  arrives  at  Elvas — Arrangements  relative  to  the 
chief  oommand — ^Beresford  advances  against  Latour  Maubonrg,  who  returns 
to  Llerena — General  Cole  takes  Olivenza — Cavalry  skirmish  near  Usagre — 
Lord  Wellington  arrives  at  Elvas,  examines  Badajos— Skirmish  there — Ar- 
ranges the  operations — ^Political  difficulties — Lord  Wellington  returns  to  the 
Agueda— Operations  in  the  north— Skirmishes  on  the  Agueda— Massena  ad- 
vances to  Ciudad  Bodrigo— Lord  Wellington  reaches  the  army — Retires  be- 
hind the  Dos  Ca^ns— Combat  of  Fuentes  Onoro — Battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro — 
Evacuation  of  Almeida. 

Massena  entered  Portugal  with  sixty-five  thousand  men,  his 
reinforcements  while  at  Santarem  were  about  ten  thousand,  and  he 
repass^  the  frontier  with  forty-five  thousand ;  hence  the  invasion 
of  Portugal  cost  him  about  thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  fourteen 
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thousand  might  have  fallen  by  the  Qword  or  been  taken.  Not 
more  than  six  thousand  were  lost  during  the  retreat ;  but  had  Lord 
Wellington,  unrestrained  by  political  considerations,  attacked  him 
vigorously  at  Redinha,  Condeixa,  Casal  Nova,  and  Miranda  de 
Corvo,  half  the  French  army  would  have  been  lost  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  a  retreating  army  should  fight  as  little  as  possible. 

When  the  French  reached  the  Agueda,  their  cavalry  detach- 
ments, heavy  artillery,  and  convalescents,  again  augmented  the 
army  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  men,  but  the  fatigues  of  the  re- 
treat and  the  want  of  provisions  would  not  suffer  them  to  show  a 
fix>nt  to  the  allies ;  wherefore,  drawing  two  hundred  thousand  ra- 
tions from  Ciudad,  they  fell  back  to  Salamanca,  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton invested  Almeida.  The  light  division  occupied  Gral legos  and 
Espeia,  the  rest  of  the  army  were  disposed  in  villages  on  both  sides 
of  the  Coa,  and  the  head-quarters  were  transferred  to  Villa  For- 
mosa. Here,  Colonel  Waters,  who  had  been  taken  near  Belmonte 
during  the  retreat,  rejoined  the  army.  Confident  in  his  own  re- 
sources, he  had  refused  his  parole,  and,  when  carried  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  rashly  mentioned  his  intention  of  escaping  to  the  Spaniard 
in  whose  house  he  was  lodged.  This  man  betrayed  him,  but  a 
servant,  detesting  his  master's  treachery,  secretly  offered  his  aid. 
Waters  only  desired  him  to  get  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  sharpened, 
and  when  the  French  army  was  near  Salamanca,  he  being  in  the 
custody  of  gens  d'armes,  waited  until  their  chief,  who  rode  the  only 
good  horse  in  the  party,  had  alighted,  then  giving  the  spur  to  his 
own  beast,  galloped  off!  an  act  of  incredible  resolution  and  hardi- 
hood, for  he  was  on  a  large  plain,  and  before  him,  and  for  miles 
behind  him,  the  road  was  covered  with  the  French  columns.  His 
hat  fell  off,  and  thus  distinguished,  he  rode  along  the  flank  of  the 
troops,  some  encouraging  liim,  others  firing  at  him,  and  the  gens 
d*armes,  sword  in  hand,  close  at  his  heels ;  nevertheless,  he  broke 
at  full  speed  between  two  columns,  gained  a  wooded  hollow,  and, 
having  bafiled  his  pursuers,  evaded  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army. 
The  third  day  he  reached  head-quarters,  where  Lord  WellingtoE 
had  caused  his  baggage  to  be  brought,  observing  that  he  would  not 
be  long  absent  I 

Massena,  having  occupied  Salamanca,  and  communicated  with 
Bessieres,  sent  a  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Lord  Wellington 
was  unable  to  prevent  its  entrance.*  He  had  sent  the  militia  to 
their  homes,  disposed  his  army  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
and  blockaded  Almeida ;  he  also  caused  two  temporary  bridges  to 
be  laid  (where  the  road  from  Cinco  Villas  to  Pinhel  crosses  the 
Coa)  to  secure  a  retreat  for  the  troops  on  that  side,  if  pressed, 
which  might  easily  happen ;  for  the  Portuguese  army  was  in  a 
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dreadful  state,  and  the  continued  misconduct  of  the  Regency,  and 
the  absolute  want  of  money,  gave  little  hope  of  amelioration.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  to  t^e  a  position  beyond  the  Agueda. 

The  depots  were  now  re-established  at  Lamego  on  the  Douro, 
and  at  Raiva  on  the  Mondego,  and  magazines  of  consumption  were 
fonned  at  Celerico,  from  whence  the  mule-brigades  brought  up  the 
provisions  by  the  way  of  Castello  Bom.  Measures  were  also  taken 
at  Guarda,  Pefia  Macor,  and  Castello  Branco,  to  form  commissa- 
riat establishments  which  were  to  be  supplied  from  Abrantes ;  but 
the  transport  of  stores  was  difficult,  and  this  consideration,  com- 
bined with  the  capricious  nature  of  the  Agueda  and  Coa,  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  blockade  both  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida ;  see- 
ing that  the  troops  would  have  those  rivers  behuid  them,  while  the 
position  itself  would  be  weak  and  extended.  The  blockade  of  Al- 
meida was  undertaken  because,  from  intercepted  letters  and  other 
sources,  it  was  known  to  have  provisions  only  for  a  fortnight,  but 
Lord  Wellington  was  prepared  to  relinquish  it  if  pressed,  because 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  which  he  contemplated. 

The  success  in  Portugal  had  given  stability  to  the  English  min- 
isters, and  it  would  appear  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  at  first 
meant  to  limit  their  future  efforts  to  the  defence  of  that  country, 
for  Lord  Liverpool  now  required  the  return  of  many  battalions. 
But  offensive  warfare  in  Spain  occupied  the  Greneral's  thoughts, 
and  two  lines  of  operation  had  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.* 
L  Under  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  long  ere  Massena  could 
again  make  any  serious  attempt  on  Portugal,  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  in  Beira,  and  march  against  the  army  of  the  south  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  2.  If  Almeida  fell  to  the  blockade,  to 
besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  if  Almeida  did  not  so  fall,  to  besiege  both 
together ;  if  they  were  taken,  to  march  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  ani}  open  a  communication  with  Valencia  and  with  the  army 
of  Sicily.  This  great  and  lofty  conception  would  have  delivered 
Andalusia  as  certainly  as  any  direct  operation ;  for  thus  Madrid, 
the  great  d6p6t  of  the  French,  would  have  been  taken,  the  north- 
em  and  southern  armies  cut  asunder,  and  the  English  base  mo- 
mentarily fixed  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  then  the  wh  >le  of  the 
Spanish  and  British  force  could  have  been  concentrated,  and  one 
or  two  great  battles  must  have  decided  the  fate  of  Spain. 

Fill^  with  this  grand  project.  Lord  Wellington  demanded  rein- 
ioroements  from  England,  and  leave  to  carry  his  designs  into  exe- 
cution if  occasion  offered;  yet  he  checked  his  secret  aspirations 
when  reflecting  upon  the  national  pride  and  perverseness  of  the 
Spaniards,  on  their  uncertain  proceedings,  and  the  great  diflBculty, 

.  Vord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  May  7th,  1810,  MS. 
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if  not  impossibility,  of  insuring  any  reasonable  concert  and  assisU 
ance.  When  to  this  he  added  the  bad  disposition  of  the  Portu- 
guese Regency,  and  the  timid  temper  of  the  English  ministers,  eo 
many  jarring  elements  were  presented,  that  he  could  make  no  fixed 
combinations.  Nevertheless,  maturing  the  leading  points  of  action 
in  his  own  mind,  he  resolved  to  keep  them  in  view,  adapting  his 
proceedings  to  circumstances  as  they  should  arise. 

His  projects  were,  however,  necessarily  conditional,  because  if 
Napoleon  reinforced  his  armies  again,  new  combinations  would  be 
created ;  and  before  any  other  measure,  it  was  essential  to  recap- 
ture Badajos.  The  loss  of  that  place  had  affected  the  safety  of 
Cadiz,  and  it  interfered  with  the  execution  of  both  the  above  men- 
tioned plans,  and  with  the  safety  of  Portugal,  by  enabling  the  en- 
emy to  besiege  £lvas.  So  deeply  and  sagaciously,  however,  had 
the  English  General  probed  the  nature  of  the  contest,  that  we  shall 
find  his  after  operations  strictly  conformable  to  these  his  first  con- 
ceptions, and  always  successful. 

Judging  now  that  Massena  would  be  unable  to  intermpl  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  Lord  Wellington  lefl  the  command  of  the 
northern  army  to  Greneral  Spencer  and  departed  for  the  Alemtejo, 
where  Beresford  was  operating ;  but,  as  this  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  war,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  dear  notion  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  south  at  the  moment  when  Beresford 
commenced  his  memorable  campaign. 

Soult  returned  to  Andalusia  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Bada- 
jos, leaving  Mortier  to  besiege  Campo  Mayor.  His  arrivid  at  Se- 
ville, and  the  fame  of  his  successes,  restored  tranquillity  in  that 
province,  and  confidence  amongst  the  troops.  Both  had  been  so 
grievously  shaken  by  the  battle  of  Barosa,  that  the  works  of  Arcos, 
Lucar,  Medina,  and  Alcalade  Grazules,  intended  to  defend  the  rear 
of  the  first  corps,  had  been  stopped,  and  the  utmost  despondency 
prevailed.*  However,  discontent  and  gloom  also  prevailed  in  Ca- 
di z.f  The  government  had  for  some  days  pretended  to  make  a 
fresh  effort  against  Victor,  but  as  the  fall  of  Badajos  menaced  the 
city  with  famine,  Zayas  was  finally  detached  with  six  thousand  in- 
fantry and  four  hundred  cavalry  to  Huelva.  His  object  was  to 
gather  provisions  in  the  Conda  de  Neibla,  where  Ballesteros  bad, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  surprised  and  dispersed  Remond's  detach- 
ment. The  French  were  however  soon  reinforced,  Zayas  was 
checked  by  lyAremberg,  and,  as  many  of  his  men  deserted  to  Bal- 
lesteros, he  withdrew  the  rest  Blake  then  assumed  the  command, 
Ballesteros  and  Copons  were  placed  under  his  orders,  and  th9 

*  Intercepted  Letter  trom  Chief  of  EngineerB,  Oarbo,  March  ffith 
t  Official  Abstract  of  HUitary  Beports,  fh>m  Ckdiz,  1811,  MS. 
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united  corps,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand  infantry  and  twelve 
hundred  cavalry,  were  called  ih^  fourth  army.  Meanwhile  Men- 
dizabel,  rallying  the  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  the  Gebora,  at 
Villa  Viciosa,  reorganized  a  weak  corps,  called  the  ffth  army.  Du- 
ring these  proceedings,  Mortier  had  occupied  Albuquerque  and 
Valencia  d'Alcantara,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Campo  Mayor. 
This  fortress  being  commanded  at  four  hundred  yards  distance  by 
a  hill  on  which  there  was  an  abandoned  horn-work,  would  have 
fallen  at  once  but  for  the  courage  and  talents  of  Major  Tallaia, 
a  Portuguese  engineer.  With  only  two  hundred  men  and  fkVQ 
mounted  guns,  he  made  such  skilful  dispositions  that  the  French 
opened  regular  trenches,  battered  the  wall  in  breach  with  six  guns, 
bombarded  the  palace  with  eleven  mortars,  and  pushed  a  sap  to 
the  crest  of  the  glacis.  At  the  end  of  five  days  a  breach  was  made, 
but  Tallaia,  although  ill-seconded  by  the  garrison,  repulsed  one 
partial  assault,  and,  being  summoned  for  the  second  time,  demanded 
and  obtained  twenty-four  hours  to  wait  for  succor.  None  arrived, 
and  this  brave  man  surrendered  the  21st  of  March.  Mortier  then 
returned  to  the  Guadiana,  leaving  Latour  Maubourg  to  dismantle 
the  works  and  remove  the  artillery  and  stores  to  Badajos. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Beresford,  who  had  quitted 
the  northern  army  afler  the  combat  of  Foz  d'Aronce,  arrived  at 
Portai^re  with  twenty  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry, 
and  eighteen  guns.  His  instructions  were  to  relieve  Campo  Mayor, 
and  to  besiege  Olivenza  and  Badajos.  The  first  had  already  sur- 
rendered, but  the  Marshal,  being  within  two  marches  of  it,  judged 
that  he  might  surprise  the  besieging  corps,  and,  with  this  view,  put 
his  troops  in  motion. 

COMBAT  OF  CAMPO  MAYOR. 

In  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  advanced  guard  of  cavaliy,  sup- 
ported at  some  distance  by  a  detachment  of  infantry  under  Uolonel 
Colbome,  came  suddenly  upon  Campo  l^iayor.  Latour  Maubourg 
was  marching  out  in  confusion,  with  nearly  nine  hundred  cavalry, 
three  battalions  of  infantry,  some  horse  artillery,  and  the  battering 
train  of  six  guns.  The  English  cavalry  under  General  Long  im- 
mediately turned  the  town  by  the  left,  and  the  French  retreated  by 
the  Badajos  road.  The  allies,  following  along  some  gentle  slopes, 
then  formed  a  half  circle  round  their  enemy,  who  was  now  on  a 
fine  pkun,  and  Colonel  Colbome,  although  still  at  a  considerable 
distance,  was  coming  up  at  a  running  pace,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  second  division.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  French  infantry 
halted  in  square,  with  their  cavalry  both  before  and  behind  them. 
General  Long,  who  had  brought  up  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  and 
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Bome  Portuguese  squadrons,  the  heavy  cavaby  being  in  reserve, 
then  ordered  the  former  to  attack. 

Colonel  Head  immediately  led  the  thirteenth  forward,  the  French 
hussars  as  readily  rode  out  from  their  infantry,  and  with  loose  reins 
the  two  bodies  came  fiercely  together.  Many  men  were  dismounted 
by  the  shock,  but  the  combatants  pierced  clear  through  on  both 
sides,  then  re-formed  and  again  charged  in  the  same  fearful  manner! 
The  fight  now  became  desperate,  until  Head's  troopers,  riding  closely 
together,  overthrew  lM)rse  and  man,  and  finally  forced  the  enemy 
to  fly.  The  French  square  fired  upon  the  victorious  squadrons, 
but  the  latter,  without  flinching,  galloped  past  the  long  line  of  the 
convoy,  hewed  down  the  gunners,  and  being  joined  by  the  Portu- 
guese, the  hussars  still  fighting  here  and  there  in  small  bodies, 
continued  the  pursuit  They  thought  with  reason  that  the  heavy 
dragoons,  the  artillery,  and  the  infantry,  some  of  which  were  close 
up,  would  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  whatever  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  was  thus  passed.  But  Marshal  Beresford  would  not  suffer 
the  heavy  dragoons  to  charge ;  he  would  not  suffer  more  than  two 
guns  to  be  brought  up  when  he  might  have  had  six ;  he  would  not 
suffer  those  two  guns  to  fire  more  than  a  few  rounds;  and  the 
French  marching  steadily  onward,  recovered  their  battering  train, 
and  effected  their  retreat  in  safety !  Meanwhile  the  thirteenth  and 
the  Portuguese,  having  pushed  on  even  to  the  bridge  of  Badajos, 
were  repulsed  by  the  two  guns  of  that  fortress,  and  being  followed 
by  Mortier  in  person,  and  met  by  the  retiring  square,  and  by  all  of 
the  beaten  cavalry  who  could  find  refuge  with  it,  lost  some  prisoners. 
Of  the  allies  one  hundred  men  were  killed  or  hurt,  and  about  seventy 
taken.  Of  the  enemy  about  three  hundred  suffered,  one  howitzer 
was  captured,  and  the  French  Colonel  Chamorin  was  slain  in  single 
combat  by  a  trooper  of  the  thirteenth. 

To  profit  from  tudden  opportunities^  a  general  mutt  he  constantly 
vdth  his  advanced  guard  in  an  offensive  movement.  When  this  com- 
bat commenced  Beresford  was  with  the  main  body,  and  Baron  Trip, 
a  staff-officer,  deceived  by  appearances,  informed  him  that  the  thir- 
teenth had  been  cut  off.  Hence  the  Marshal,  anxious  to  save  his 
cavalry,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  reinforced,  would  not  follow 
up  his  first  blow,  observing  that  the  loss  of  ont  regiment  was  enough. 
But  the  regiment  was  not  lost,  the  country  was  open  and  plain,  the 
enemy's  force  and  the  exact  posture  of  affairs  easy  to  be  discerned; 
and  sdthough  the  thirteenth  were  severely  reprimanded,  for  having 
pursued  so  eagerly  without  orders,  the  unsparing  admiration  of  the 
whole  army  consoled  them. 

Campo  Mayor  was  thus  recovered  so  suddenly,  that  the  French 
left  eight  thousand  rations  of  bread  in  the  magazines;  and  thej 
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also  evacuated  Albuquerque  and  Valencia  d' Alcantara,  being  infi- 
nitely dismayed  by  the  appearance  of  so  powerful  an  army  in  the 
south ;  indeed,  so  secretly  and  promptly  had  I-iord  Wellington  a^ern- 
bled  it,  that  its  existence  was  only  known  to  tlie  enemy  by  tlie  blow 
at  Campo  Mayor.  But,  to  profit  from  such  able  dispositions,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  as  rapid  in  execution,  giving  the  enemy  no  time  to 
recover  from  his  first  surprise;  and  this  was  the  more  essential, 
because  the  breach  of  Badajos  was  not  closed,  nor  the  trenches 
obliterated,  nor  the  exausted  ofiagazines  and  stores  replenished. 
Soult  had  carried  away  six  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
four  hundred  men  had  been  thrown  into  Olivenza,  three  thousand 
into  Badajos ;  and  thus,  including  the  losses  sustained  during  the 
operations,  Mortier's  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand men.  He  could  therefore  not  have  maintained  the  line  of  the 
Guadiana  and  collected  provisions  ako.  Beresford  should  have 
Instantly  marched  upon  Merida,  driven  back  the  fifth  corps,  and 
opened  a  fresh  communication  by  Jerumenha  with  Elvas ;  the  fall  of 
Badajos  would  then  have  been  inevitable.  The  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  army  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  the 
moral  impression  produced  by  the  charge  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons, 
guaranteed  the  success  of  this  march;  the  English  General  might 
even  have  passed  the  river  at  Merida  before  Mortier  could  have 
ascertained  his  object. 

Beresford,  neglecting  this  happy  opportunity,  put  his  troops  into 
quarters  round  Elvas,  induced  thereto  by  the  fatigue  and  wants  of 
the  soldiers,  especially  those  of  the  fourth  division,  who  had  been 
marching  incessantly  since  the  6th  of  the  month,  and  were  bare- 
footed  and  exhausted. 

He  had  been  instructed  by  Lord  Wellington  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  Guadiana  at  Jerumenha,  to  push  back  the  fif\b  corps,  and 
to  invest  Olivenza  and  Badajos.  The  Portuguese  government  were 
to  have  provided  some  of  the  means  for  these  operations,  and  a 
report  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  all  things  necessary,  that 
is  to  say,  that  provisions,  shoes,  battering-guns,  ammunition,  and 
transport  were  actually  collected ;  that  the  Guadiana  abounded  in 
serviceable  crafl;  that  twenty  large  boats,  formerly  belonging  to 
Cuesta,  which  had  been  brought  away  from  Badajos  before  the 
siege,  were  at  Elvas ;  and  that  all  other  necessaries  would  be  sent 
from  Lisbon.  It  now  appeared  that  no  magazines  of  provisions  or 
stores  were  prepared;  that  very  little  transport  was  provided;  that 
only  five  of  Cuesta's  boats  had  been  brought  from  Badajos;  that 
there  were  no  serviceable  craft  on  the  river,  and  that  some  small 
pontoons,  sent  from  Lisbon,  were  unfit  to  bear  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, or  to  sustain  the  passage  of  guns.     The  country  also  was  so 
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deficient  in  provisions,  that  the  garrison  stores  of  Elvas  were  taken 
to  feed  the  army. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  to  point  out  Merida  as  the  true 
line  of  operations;  moreover,  plenty  of  food  was  to  be  had  on  the 
led  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  remedy 
the  evil  state  of  affairs  on  the  right  bank,  did  not  require  the  pres- 
ence of  an  army  to  protect  them.  The  great  distress  of  the  fourth 
division  for  shoes,  alone  offered  any  serious  obstacle;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  expect  a  mo- 
mentary effort  from  such  an  excellent  division,  and  it  might  without 
danger  even  have  been  lefl  behind. 

Marshal  Beresford  preferred  halting  until  he  could  procure  the 
means  of  passing  at  Jerumenha,  an  error  that  may  be  considered 
as  the  principal  cause  of  those  long  and  bloody  operations  which 
afterwards  detained  Lord  Wellington  more  than  a  year  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal.  For,  during  Beresford's  delay,  Greneral  Phillipon, 
one  of  the  ablest  governors  that  ever  defended  a  fortress,  levelled 
the  trenches,  restored  the  glacis,  and  stopped  the  breach ;  and  Latour 
Maubourg,  who  had  succeeded  Mortier  in  command  of  the  troops, 
covered  the  country  with  foraging  parties,  and  filled  the  magazines. 

Captain  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  undertook  to  bridge  the  Gua^ 
diana  under  Jerumenha.  He  fixed  trestle  piers  on  each  side  in  the 
shallows,  and  connected  them  with  the  five  Spanish  boats,  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  was  secretly  passed  over,  by  a  ford,  to  protect 
the  workmen  from  surprise.  The  3d  of  April,  the  bridge  was 
finished,  and  the  troops  assembled  during  the  night  in  the  woods 
near  Jerumenha,  intending  to  cross  at  daylight,  but  the  river  sud- 
denly swelling,  swept  away  the  trestles,  rendered  the  ford  impass- 
able, and  stopped  the  operations.  No  more  matoriab  could  be 
immediately  procured ;  the  Spanish  boats  were  therefore  converted 
into  fiying  bridges  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  Squire  con- 
structed a  slight  narrow  bridge  for  infantry,  with  the  pontoons  and 
with  casks  taken  from  the  neighboring  villages.  To  cover  this 
operation  a  battalion  was  added  to  the  squadron  already  on  the  left 
bank,  and  the  army  commenced  passing  the  5th  of  April ;  but  it  was 
late  in  the  night  of  the  6th  ere  the  whole  had  crossed  and  taken 
•ip  their  position,  which  was  on  a  strong  range  of  hills,  covered  by 
a  swampy  rivulet. 

During  this  time,  Latour  Maubourg  was  so  entirely  occupied  in 
iecuring  and  provisioning  Badajos,  that  his  foragers  were  extended 
fifty  miles  to  the  rear,  and  he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  Beresford's 
proceedings.  This  error  savored  rather  of  the  Spanish  than  of  the 
French  method  of  making  war;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  movable 
column  of  five  thousand  infantry,  with  guns  and  cavalry,  could,  not- 
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withstanding  the  guns  of  Jenimenha,  have  easily  cut  off  the  email 
detachment  of  the  British  on  the  lefl  bank,  and  thus  have  completely 
frustrated  the  operations.  The  allied  troops,  being  so  numerous, 
should  have  been  carried  over  in  the  boats,  and  intrenched  on  the 
other  side  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  any  attack  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  attempted.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
general  acted  with  the  most  imprudence — Latour  Maubourg  in 
neglecting,  or  Beresford  in  unnecessarily  tempting  fortune. 

When  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  lefl  bank,  the  French 
Greneral  awaking,  collected  three  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred 
cavalry,  and  four  guns  at  Olivenza,  whence  he  marched,  at  daylight 
on  the  7th,  to  oppose  a  passage  which  had  been  completed  the  day 
before.  He  however  surprised  a  squadron  of  the  thirteenth,  which 
was  in  front,  and  then  came  so  close  up  to  the  main  body  as  to 
exchange  shots ;  yet  he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested,  in  the 
&ce  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men ! 

During  these  proceedings,  the  fifth  Spanish  army  re-occupied 
Valencia  d' Alcantara  and  Albuquerque,  and  pushed  cavalry  posts 
to  La  Rocca  and  Montijo,  Ballesteros  entered  Fregenal,  and  Cas- 
tafios,  who  was  appoint^  to  command  in  Grallicia  as  well  as  Estre- 
madura,  arrived  at  Elvas.  This  General  was  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Beresford,  but  had  a  grudge  against  Blake.  At  first  he  pre- 
tended to  the  chief  authority,  as  the  elder  Captain- General ;  Blake 
demanded  a  like  power  over  Beresford,  who  was  not  disposed  to 
admit  the  claim.  Now  Cftsta^os,  having  little  liking  for  a  command 
under  such  difficult  circumstances,  and  being  desirous  to  thwait 
Blake,  and  fearful  lest  Beresford  should,  under  these  circumstances, 
refuse  to  pass  the  Guadiana,  arranged  that  he  who  brought  the 
greatest  force  in  the  field  should  be  generalissimo.  Thus  the  infe- 
rior officer  commanded  in  chief. 

To  cover  his  bridges,  which  he  reconstructed  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial manner,  Beresford  directed  extensive  intrenchments  to  be 
executed  by  the  militia  from  Elvas,  and  then  leaving  a  strong 
detachment  for  their  protection,  advanced  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army.  Latour  Maubourg  retired  upon  Albuera,  and  the  allies, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Madden's  cavalry,  summoned  Olivenza  on 
the  9th.  Beresford  apparently  expected  no  defence ;  for  it  was  not 
until  after  the  governor  had  rejected  the  summons  that  he  sent 
Major  Dickson  to  Elvas  to  prepare  a  battery  train  for  the  siege. 
Meanwhile  the  army  encamped  round  the  place,  the  communication 
with  Ballesteros  was  opened,  and  Castafios  advancing  with  the  fifth 
army  to  Merida,  pushed  his  cavalry  to  Almendralejos.  The  French 
then  fell  back  to  Llerena,  and  Beresford,  leaving  General  Cole 
with  the  fourth  division  and  Madden's  cavalry  to  besiege  Olivenza, 
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took  post  himself  at  Albuera  on  the  11  th.  In  this  position  he  com- 
municated by  his  left  with  Castanos,  and  by  spreadinj]^  his  horsemen 
in  front  cut  off  all  communication  with  Badajos.  The  army  now 
lived  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  a  brigade  was  sent  to 
Talavera  Real  to  collect  supplies. 

The  14th,  six  twenty-four  pounders  reached  Olivenza,  and,  being 
placed  in  a  battery  constructed  on  an  abandoned  horn-work  for- 
merly noticed,  played  with  such  success,  that  the  breach  became 
practicable  before  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Some  riflemen  posted 
in  the  vineyards  kept  down  the  tire  of  the  place,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  fifteen  guns,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion. 

Cole  was  immediately  directed  upon  Zafra  by  the  road  of  Al- 
mendral.  Beresford,  who  had  recalled  the  brigade  from  Talavera, 
was  already  in  motion  for  the  same  place  by  the  royal  causeway. 
His  object  was  to  drive  Latour  Maubourg  over  the  Morena,  and  cut 
off  General  Maransin.  The  latter  General,  who  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of  Ballesteros  ever  since  the  retreat  of  Zayas,  and  had  defeated 
him  at  Fregenal  on  the  12th,  was  following  up  his  victory  towards 
Salvatierra.  The  allies  were  therefore  close  upon  him,  but  an 
alcalde  gave  him  notice  of  their  approach,  and  he  retreated  in  safety. 
Meanwhile  two  French  regiments  of  cavalry,  advancing  from 
Llerena  to  collect  contributions,  reached  Los  Santos,  between  which 
place  and  Usagre  they  were  charged  by  the  thirteenth  dragoons, 
and  followed  for  six  miles  so  vigorously  ^hat  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  killed  or  taken,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the 
pursuers. 

On  the  16th  General  Cole  arrived  from  Olivenza,  and  the 
whole  army  being  thus  concentrated  about  Zafra,  Latour  Mau- 
bourg retired  on  the  18th  to  Guadalcanal;  the  Spanish  cavalry 
then  occupied  Llerena,  and  the  resources  of  Estremadura  were 
wholly  at  the  service  of  the  allies.  During  these  operations.  Gene- 
ral Charles  Alten,  coming  from  Lisbon  with  a  brigade  of  German 
light  infantry,  reached  Olivenza,  and  Lord  Wellington  also  arrived 
at  Elvas,  where  Beresford,  after  drawing  his  infantry  nearer  to  Ba- 
dajos, went  to  meet  him.  The  presence  of  the  General-in-Chief  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  troops ;  they  had  seen  with  surprise  great 
masses  put  in  motion  without  any  adequate  results,  and  thought  the 
operations  had  beet:  slow,  without  being  prudent  The  whole  army 
wtis  over  the  Guadiana  on  the  7th,  and,  including  the  Spaniards 
from  Montijo,  Beresford  commanded  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  whereas  Latour  Maubourg  never  had  more  than  ten  thousand, 
many  of  whom  were  dispersed  foraging,  far  and  wide ;  yet  the 
French  Greneral,  without  displaying  much  skill,  had  maintained 
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himself  in  Estremadura  for  ten  days ;  and  during  this  time,  no 
corps  being  employed  to  constrain  the  garrison  of  Badajos,  the 
governor  continued  to  bring  in  timber  and  other  materials  for  the 
defence,  at  his  pleasure. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  the  21  st  The  22d  he  forded  the 
Guadiana,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Caya,  with  Madden*s  cavalry 
and  Alten's  Germans,  and  pushed  close  up  to  Badajos.  A  convoy, 
escorted  by  some  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  coming  in  from  the 
country,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  cut  it  off;  but  the  governor  sal- 
lied, the  allies  lost  a  hundred  men,  and  the  convoy  reached  the 
town. 

Lord  Wellington  now  considering  that  Soult  would  certainly  en- 
deavor to  disturb  the  siege  with  a  considerable  force,  demanded  the 
assent  of  the  Spanish  generals  to  the  following  plan  of  combined 
operations,  before  he  would  commence  the  investment  of  the  place. 
1.  That  Blake,  marching  up  from  Ayamonte,  should  take  post  at 
Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros.  2.  That  Ballesteros  should  occupy  Bar- 
quillo  on  his  lefl.  3.  That  the  cavalry  of  the  fiflh  army,  stationed 
at  Llerena,  should  observe  the  road  of  Guadalcanal,  and  commu- 
nicate through  Zafra,  by  the  right,  with  Ballesteros.  These  dispo- 
sitions were  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Morena.  4.  That  Castanos 
should  furnish  three  battalions  for  the  siege,  and  keep  the  rest  of 
bis  corps  at  Merida,  to  support  the  Spanish  cavalry.  5.  That  the 
Britbh  army  should  be  in  second  line,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  battle, 
Albuera,  centrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  roads  leading  from 
Andalusia  to  Badajos,  should  be  the  point  of  concentration  for  all 
the  allied  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  train  and  stores,  for  the  attack  on  Badajos, 
being  taken  from  the  ramparts  and  magazines  of  Elvas,  the  utmost 
prudence  was  required  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  guns,  lest  that 
fortress,  half  dismantled,  should  be  exposed  to  a  siege.  Wherefore 
as  the  Guadiana,  by  rising  ten  feet,  had  again  carried  away  the 
bridges  at  Jerumenha,  on  the  24th  Lord  Wellington  directed  the 
line  of  communication  with  Portugal  to  be  established  by  Merida, 
until  mere  settled  weather  should  admit  of  fresh  arrangements, 
llowbeit,  political  difficulties  intervening  obliged  him  to  delay  the 
siege.  The  troops  under  Mendizabel  had  committed  many  excesses 
hi  Portugal ;  the  disputes  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  were 
pushed  so  far,  that  the  Spanish  General  had  pillaged  the  town  of 
Fernando,  and  the  Portuguese  government,  in  reprisal,  meant  to 
seize  Olivenza,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  them.  The  Span- 
ish Regency  indeed  publicly  disavowed  Mendizabel's  conduct,  and 
Mr.  Stuart's  strenuous  representations  deterred  the  Portuguese 
from  plunging  the  two  countries  into  war ;  but  this  affair,  joined  to 
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the  natural  slowness  and  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  prevented 
both  Castailos  and  Blake  from  giving  an  immediate  assent  to  the 
English  General's  plans.  Meanwhile,  intelligence  reached  the  lat- 
ter that  Massena  was  in  force  on  the  Agueda ;  wherefore,  reluc- 
tantly directing  Beresford  to  postpone  the  siege  until  the  Spanish 
generals  should  give  in  their  assent,  or  until  the  fall  of  Almeida 
should  enable  a  British  reinforcement  to  arrive,  he  ordered  the 
militia  of  the  northern  provinces  again  to  take  the  field,  and  re- 
paired with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  Coa.* 

OPERATIONS   IN  THB  NORTH. 

During  his  absence,  the  blockade  of  Almeida  had  been  closely 
pressed,  while  the  army  was  so  disposed  as  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation. The  allied  forces  were,  however,  distressed  for  provisions, 
and  great  part  of  their  com  came  from  the  side  of  Ledesma,  being 
smuggled  by  the  peasants  through  the  French  posts,  and  passed 
over  the  Agueda  by  ropes,  which  were  easily  hidden  amongst  the 
deep  chasms  of  that  river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Douro. 

Massena  was  intent  upon  relieving  the  place.  His  retreat  upon 
Salamanca  had  been  to  restore  the  organization  and  equipments  of 
his  army,  which  he  could  not  do  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  without 
consuming  the  stores  of  that  fortress.  His -cantonments  extended 
from  San  Felices  by  Ledesma  to  Toro,  his  cavalry  was  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  his  artillery  nearly  unhorsed.  But  from  Bessieres  he 
expected,  with  reason,  aid  both  of  men  and  provisions,  and  in  that 
expectation  was  prepared  to  renew  the  campaign  immediately. 
Discord,  that  bane  of  military  operations,  interfered.  Bessieres 
had  neglected  and  continued  to  neglect  the  army  of  Portugal. 
Symptoms  of  hastilities  with  Russia  were  so  apparent,  even  at  this 
period,  that  he  looked  rather  to  that  quarter  than  to  what  was  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  his  opinion  that  a  war  in  the  north  was  inevi- 
table was  so  openly  expressed  as  to  reach  the  English  army. 
Meanwhile,  Massena  vainly  demanded  the  aid  which  was  necessary 
to  save  the  only  acquisition  of  his  campaign.  A  convoy  of  pro- 
visions had,  however,  entered  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  13th  of  April, 
and  on  the  16th  a  reinforcement  and  a  second  convoy  also  succeeded 
in  gaining  that  fortress,  although  General  Spencer  crossed  the  Ague- 
da, with  eight  thousand  men,  to  intercept  them  ;  a  rear-guard  of  two 
hundred  men  was  indeed  overtaken,  and  surrounded  by  the  cavalry 
in  an  open  plain,  but  it  was  not  prevented  from  reaching  the  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  new  organization  decreed  by 
Napoleon,  was  put  in  execution.  Two  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps 
joined  Massena ;  and  Drouet  was  preparing  to  march  with  the  re- 
maining eleven  thousand  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  to  reinforce  and 
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take  Uie  oommaiid  of  the  fifth  corps,  when  Massena,  having  collected 
all  hb  own  detachments,  and  received  a  promise  of  assistance  from 
Bessieres,  prevailed  upon  him  to  defer  his  march  until  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  relieve  Ahneida.  With  this  view  the  French  army 
was  put  in  motion  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  The  light 
division  immediately  resumed  its  former  positions,  the  left  at  Gal- 
legos  and  Marialva,  the  right  at  Espeja ;  the  cavalry  were  dis- 
persed, partly  towards  the  sonrces  of  the  Azava,  and  partly  behind 
Gallops.  While  in  this  situation,  Colonel  0*Meara  and  eighty 
men  of  the  Irish  brigade  were  taken  by  Julian  Sanchez,  the  affair 
having  been,  it  was  said,  preconcerted,  to  enable  the  former  to  quit 
the  French  service. 

On  the  23d,  two  thousand  French  infantry  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  marching  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  made  a  sudden  effort  to 
seize  the  bridge  of  Marialva,  but  the  passage  was  bravely  main- 
tained by  Captain  Dobbs  with  one  company  of  the  fifty-second  and 
some  riflemen.  On  the  25th,  Massena  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  the  27th,  his  advanced  guard  felt  all  the  line  of  the  division 
from  Espeja  to  Marialva.  Lord  Wellington  arrived  on  the  28th, 
and  immediately  concentrated  the  miun  body  of  the  allies  behind 
the  Doe  Casas  river.  The  Azava  being  swollen  and  difficult  to 
ford,  the  enemy  continued  to  feel  the  line  of  the  outposts  until  the 
2d  of  May,  when,  the  waters  having  subsided,  the  whole  French 
army  was  observed  coming  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  light  divi- 
sion, after  a  slight  skirmish  of  horse  at  Gallegos,  then  commenced 
a  retrogade  movement  from  that  place  and  from  Espeja  upon  Fu- 
entes  Onoro.  The  country  immediately  in  rear  of  those  villages 
was  wooded  as  far  as  the  Dos  Casas,  but  an  open  plain  between 
the  two  fines  of  inarch  offered  the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off*  the  retreat  The  French  appeared  re- 
gardless of  this  advantage,  and  the  division  remained  in  the  woods 
bordering  the  right  and  left  of  the  plain  until  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  the  march  was  renewed,  and  the  Dos  Casas  was  crossed  at 
Fuentes  Onoro. 

This  beautiful  village  had  escaped  all  injury  during  the  previ- 
ous warfare,  although  occupied  alternately  for  above  a  year  by 
both  sides.  Every  family  in  it  was  well  known  to  the  light  divi- 
sion, and  it  was  therefore  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  find  that  the 
preceding  troops  had  pillaged  it,  leaving  only  the  shells  of  houses 
where,  three  days  before,  a  friendly  population  had  been  living  in 
comfort.  This  wanton  act  was  so  warmly  felt  by  the  whole  army, 
that  eight  thousand  dollars  were  afterwards  collected  by  general 
snlMicription  for  the  poor  inhabitants,  but  the  injury  sunk  deeper 
than  the  atonement. 
VOL.  in. — F 
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Lord  Wellington  had  determined  not  to  risk  much  to  maintain 
his  blockade,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  Massena,  reinforced  bj 
the  armj  of  the  north  and  by  the  ninth  corps,  could  bring  down 
superior  numbers ;  for  so  culpably  negligent  had  the  Portuguese 
government  been,  that  their  troops  were  actually  starving.  The 
infantry  had  quitted  their  colors,  or  had  fallen  sick  from  extenua- 
tion by  thousands,  the  cavalry  were  rendered  useless,  and  it  was 
even  feared  that  the  whole  would  disband.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  moment  of  trial  arrived,  the  English  General,  trusting  to  the 
valor  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  ascendency  over  the  enemy  which 
they  had  acquired  during  the  pursuit  from  Santarem,  would  not 
retreat,  although  his  army,  reduced  to  thirty-two  thousand  infantry, 
twelve  hundred  cavalry  in  bad  condition,  and  forty-two  guns,  was 
unable,  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  French  horse,  to  oppose  the 
enemy's  march  in  the  plain. 

The  allies  occupied  a  fine  table-land  lying  between  the  Turones 
and  the  Dos  Casas.  The  left  was  at  Fort  Conception,  the  centre 
opposite  to  the  village  of  Alameda,  the  right  at  Fuentes  Onoro,  the 
whole  distance  being  (Lvq  miles.  The  Dos  Casas,  flowing  in  a  deep 
ravine,  protected  the  front  of  this  line,  and  the  French  Greneral 
could  not,  with  any  prudence,  venture  to  march  by  his  own  right 
against  Almeida,  lest  the  allies,  crossing  the  ravine  at  the  villages 
of  Alameda  and  Fuentes  Onoro,  should  fall  on  his  flank  and  drive 
him  into  the  Agueda.  Hence,  to  cover  the  blockade,  which  was 
maintained  by  Pack's  brigade  and  an  English  regiment,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  leave  the  fifth  division  near  Fort  Conception,  and  the 
sixth  division  opposite  Alameda.  The  first  and  third  were  then 
concentrated  on  a  gentle  rise,  about  a  cannon  shot  behind  Fuentes 
Onoro,  where  the  steppe  of  land  which  the  army  occupied  turned 
back  and  ended  on  the  Turones,  becoming  rocky  and  difficult  as  it 
approached  that  river. 

FIRST   COMBAT   OF  FUENTES   ONORO. 

The  French  came  up  in  three  columns  abreast.  The  cavalry, 
the  sixth  corps,  and  Drouet's  division  appeared  at  Fuentes  Onoro, 
but  the  eighth  and  second  corps,  moving  against  Alameda  and 
Fort  Conception,  seemed  to  menace  the  left  of  the  position,  where- 
fore the  light  division,  after  passing  the  Dos  Casas,  reinforced  the 
sixth  division.  Greneral  Loison,  however,  without  waiting  for  Mas- 
sena's  orders,  fell  upon  Fuentes  Onoro,  which  was  occupied  by  five 
battalions  of  chosen  troops,  detached  from  the  first  and  third  divi- 
sions. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  this  village  were  quite  in  the  bottoi  \  of 
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the  rarine,  and  an  old  chapel  and  some  buildings  on  a  craggy  emi- 
nence overhung  one  end.  The  low  parts  were  vigorously  defended, 
yet  the  violence  of  the  attack  was  so  great,  and  the  cannonade  so 
heavy,  that  the  British  abandoned  the  streets,  and  could  scarcely 
maintain  the  upper  ground  about  the  chapel.  Colonel  Williams, 
the  commanding  officer,  fell  badly  wounded,  and  the  fight  was  be- 
coming very  dangerous,  when  the  twenty-fourth,  the  seventy-first, 
and  seventy-ninth  regiments,  marching  down  from  the  main  posi- 
tion, charged  so  roughly,  that  the  French  were  forced  back,  and, 
after  a  severe  contest,  driven  over  the  stream  of  the  Dos  Casas. 
During  the  night  the  detachments  were  withdrawn ;  but  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  seventy-first,  and  seventy-ninth  regiments  were  left  in 
the  village,  where  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  allies  and  some- 
what more  of  the  French  had  fallen. 

On  the  4th,  Aiassena  arrived,  and  being  joined  by  Bessieres 
with  twelve  hundred  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  the  imperial  guard, 
examined  all  the  line,  and  made  dispositions  for  the  next  day.  His 
design  was  to  hold  the  left  of  the  allies  in  check  with  the  second 
corps,  and  to  turn  the  right  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Forty 
thoni>and  French  infantry,  and  five  thousand  horse,  with  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  under  arms,  and  they  had  shown  in  the 
action  of  the  3d  that  their  courage  was  not  abated ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  a  very  audacious  resolution  in  the  English  General  to 
receive  battle  on  such  dangerous  ground.*  His  position,  as  far  as 
Fuentes  Onoro,  was  indeed  strong  and  free  for  the  use  of  all  arms, 
and  it  covered  his  communication  by  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom ; 
but,  on  his  right  fiank,  the  plain  was  continued  in  a  second  steppe 
U)  Nava  d'Aver,  where  a  considerable  hill,  overlooking  all  the 
country,  commanded  the  roads  leading  to  the  bridges  of  Seceiras 
and  Sabugal.  The  enemy  could,  therefore,  by  a  direct  march 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  place  his  army  at  once  in  line  of  battle  upon 
the  right  fiank  of  the  allies,  and  attack  them  while  entangled  be- 
tween the  Dos  Casas,  the  Turones,  the  Coa,  and  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida; the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  alone  would  have  been  open  for 
retreat  To  prevent  this  stroke,  and  to  cover  his  communications 
with  Sabugal  and  Seceiras,  Lord  Wellington,  yielding  to  General 
Spencer's  earnest  suggestions,  stretched  his  right  wing  out  to  JSava 
d*Aver,  the  hill  of  which  he  caused  Julian  Sanchez  to  occupy,  sup- 
porting him  by  the  seventh  division,  under  General  Houston.  Thus 
the  Une  of  battle  was  above  seven  miles  in  length,  besides  the  cir- 
cuit of  blockade.  The  Dos  Casas,  indeed,  still  covered  the  front ; 
but  above  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  ravine  became  gradually  obliterated, 
resolving  itself  into  a  swampy  wood,  which  extended  to  Togo  Velho, 
a  village  half-way  between  Fuentes  and  Nava  d'Aver.     The  left 

*  Appca»lix  IZj  §2,  Vol.  II. 
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wing  of  the  seventh  division  occupied  this  wood  and  the  village  of 
P090  Velho.  but  the  right  wing  was  refused. 

BATTLE   OF   FDENTES    ONORO. 

It  was  Massena's  intention  to  have  made  his  dispositions  in  the 
night,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  commence  the  attack  at  daybreak  on 
the  5th ;  but  a  delay  of  two  hours  occurring,  the  whole  of  his  move- 
ments were  plainly  descried.  The  eighth  corps  withdrawn  from 
Alameda,  and  supported  by  all  the  French  cavalry,  was  seen  march- 
ing above  the  village  of  P090  Velho,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sixth 
corps  and  Drouet's  division  took  ground  to  their  own  lefl,  yet  still 
keeping  a  division  in  front  of  Fuentes.  At  this  sight  the. light 
division  and  the  English  horse  hastened  to  the  support  of  Greneral 
Houston,  while  the  first  and  third  divisions  made  a  movement  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  sixth  corps.  The  latter,  however,  drove  the 
left  wing  of  the  seventh  division,  consisting  of  Portuguese  and 
British,  from  the  village  of  P090  Velho,  with  loss,  and  was  gaining 
ground  in  the  wood  also,  when  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division 
arriving  at  that  point,  restored  the  fight  The  French  cavalry, 
then  passing  P090  Velho,  commenced  forming  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain,  between  the  wood  and  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver.  Julian 
Sanchez  immediately  retired  across  the  Turones,  partly  in  fear,  but 
more  in  anger  at  the  death  of  his  lieutenant,  who  having  foolishly 
ridden  close  up  to  the  enemy,  making  many  violent  gestures,  was 
mistaken  for  a  French  officer,  and  shot  by  a  soldier  of  the  guards, 
before  the  action  commenced. 

Montbrun  occupied  himself  with  this  weak  partida  for  an  hour, 
but  when  the  guerilla  chief  had  entirely  fallen  back,  he  turned  the 
right  of  the  seventh  division,  and  charged  the  British  cavalry, 
which  had  moved  up  to  its  support  The  combat  was  very  une- 
qual, for,  by  an  abuse  too  common,  so  many  men  had  been  drawn 
from  the  ranks  as  orderlies  to  general  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, that  not  more  than  a  thousand  English  troopers  were  in  the 
field.  The  French  therefore,  with  one  shock,  drove  in  all  the  cav- 
alry outguards,  and  cutting  off  Captain  Ramsay's  battery,  came 
sweeping  in  upon  the  reserves  of  horse  and  upon  the  seventh  divi- 
sion. But  their  leading  squadrons  approaching  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  were  partially  checked  by  the  British,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  commotion  was  observed  in  their  main  body.  Men 
and  horses  there  closed  with  confusion  and  tumult  towards  one 
point,  a  thick  dust  arose,  and  loud  cries,  and  the  sparkling  of  blades 
and  the  flashing  of  pistols,  indicated  some  extraordinary  occurrence. 
Suddenly  the  multitude  became  violently  agitated,  an  English  shout 
pealed  high  and  clear,  the  mass  was  rent  asunder,  and  Norman 
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Ramsay  burst  forth  at  the  head  of  his  battery,  his  horses  breathing 
fire,  stretched  like  greyhounds  along  the  plain,  the  guns  bounded 
behind  them  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  the  mounted  gunners 
followed  in  close  career.  Captain  Brotherton,  of  the  fourteenth 
dragoons,  seeing  this,  instantly  rode  forth  with  a  squadron,  and 
overturned  the  head  of  the  pursuing  troops,  and  Greneral  Charles 
Stewart,  joming  in  the  charge,  took  the  French  General  Lamotte, 
fighting  hand  to  hand.  The  enemy,  however,  came  in  strongly, 
and  the  British  cavalry  retired  behind  the  light  division,  which 
was  immediately  thrown  into  squares,  but  ere  the  seventh  division, 
which  was  more  advanced,  could  do  the  same,  the  horsemen  were 
upon  them,  and  some  were  cut  down.  Nevertheless,  the  men  stood 
firm,  and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  ranging  behind  a  loose  stone 
wall,  poured  in  such  a  fire  that  their  foes  recoiled  and  seemed  be- 
wildered. 

But  while  these  brilliant  actions  were  passing  at  this  point,  tho 
French  were  making  progress  in  the  wood  of  P090  Velho,  and  as 
the  English  divisions  were  separated,  and  the  right  wing  turned,  it 
was  abundantly  evident  that  the  battle  would  soon  be  lost  if  the 
original  concentrated  position  above  Fuentes  Onoro  was  not  quickly 
regained.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  ordered  the  seventh  divi- 
sion to  cross  the  Turones  and  move  down  the  lefl  bank  to  Frenada, 
the  light  division  to  retire  over  the  plain,  and  the  cavalry  to 
cover  the  rear.  He  also  withdrew  the  first  and  third  divisions, 
placing  them  and  the  Portuguese  in  line  on  the  steppe  before  de- 
scribed as  running  perpendicularly  to  the  ravine  of  Fuentes  Onoro. 

General  Crawfurd,  who  had  resumed  the  command  of  the  light 
division,  first  covered  the  passage  of  the  seventh  division  over  the 
Turones,  and  then  retired  slowly  over  the  plain  in  squares,  having 
the  British  cavalry  principally  on  his  right  fiank.  He  was  followed 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  which  continually  outflanked  him,  and  neai 
the  wood  surprised  and  sabred  an  advanced  post  of  the  guards, 
making  Colonel  Hill  and  fourteen  men  prisoners,  but  then  contin- 
uing their  charge  against  the  forty-second  regiment,  the  French 
were  repulsed.  Many  times  Montbrun  made  as  if  he  would  storm 
the  light  division  squares,  and  although  the  latter  were  too  formi- 
dable to  be  meddled  with,  there  was  not,  during  the  war,  a  more 
dangerous  hour  for  England.  The  whole  of  that  vast  plain  as  fni 
as  the  Turones  was  covered  with  a  confused  multitude,  amidst 
which  the  squares  appeared  but  as  specks,  for  there  was  a  great 
concourse,  composed  of  commissariat  followers  of  the  camp,  ser- 
vants, baggage,  led  horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curiosity,  and 
finally,  the  broken  piquets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the  woods 
The  seventh  division  was  separated  from  the  army  by  the  Turones, 
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five  thousand  French  cavalry,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  were 
close  at  hand,  impatient  to  charge,  the  infantry  of  the  eighth  corps 
was  in  order  of  hattle  behind  the  horsemen,  and  the  wood  was 
filled  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  sixth  corps.  If  the  latter  body, 
pivoting  upon  Fuentes,  had  issued  forth,  while  Drouet's  divisions 
fell  on  that  village ;  if  the  eighth  corps  had  attacked  the  light  divi- 
sion, while  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  made  a  general  charge,  the 
loose  multitude  encumbering  the  plain  would  have  been  driven 
violently  in  upon  the  first  division,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  in- 
tercepted the  latter's  fire  and  broken  its  ranks. 

No  such  effort  was  made.  Montbrun's  horsemen  merely  hovered 
about  Crawfurd^s  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared,  the  cavalry 
took  post  behind  the  centre,  and  the  light  division  formed  a  reserve 
to  the  right  of  the  first  division,  sending  the  riflemen  amongst  the 
rocks  to  connect  it  with  the  seventh  division,  which  had  arrived  at 
Frenada,  and  was  there  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez. 

At  sight  of  this  new  front,  so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French 
stopped  short,  and  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  great 
execution  from  the  closeness  of  the  allied  masses ;  but  twelve  Brit- 
ish guns  replied  with  vigor,  and  the  violence  of  the  enemy's  fire 
abated.  Their  cavalry  then  drew  out  of  range,  and  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, attempting  to  glide  down  the  ravine  of  the  Turones,  was 
repulsed  by  the  riflemen  and  the  light  companies  of  the  guards. 

All  this  time  a  fierce  battle  was  going  on  at  Fuentes  Onoro. 
Massena  had  directed  Drouet  to  cany  this  village  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Montbrun's  cavalry  should  turn  the  right  wing ;  it  was 
however  two  hours  later  ere  the  attack  commenced.  The  three 
British  regiments  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  overmatched  in 
number,  and  little  accustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light 
troops,  were  pierced  and  divided.  Two  companies  of  the  seventy- 
ninth  were  taken.  Colonel  Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  carried ;  the  upper  part  was,  how- 
ever, stiffly  held,  and  the  rolling  of  the  musketry  was  incessant. 

Had  the  attack  been  earlier,  and  the  whole  of  Drouet's  division 
thrown  frankly  into  the  fight,  while  the  sixth  corps  moving  through 
the  wood  closely  turned  the  village,  the  passage  must  have  been 
forced  and  the  left  of  the  new  position  outflanked ;  but  now.  Lord 
Wellington  having  all  his  reserves  in  hand,  detached  considerable 
masses  to  the  support  of  the  regiments  in  Fuentes.  The  French 
continued  also  to  reinforce  their  troops,  the  whole  of  the  sixth  corps 
and  a  part  of  Drouet's  division  were  finally  engaged,  and  several 
turns  of  fortune  occurred.  At  one  time  the  fighting  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  and  amongst  the  lower  houses;  at  another 
upon  the  rugged  heights  and  round  the  chapel,  and  some  of  the 
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enetnj's  skirmishers  even  penetrated  completely  through  towards 
the  main  position ;  but  the  village  was  never  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  defenders,  and  in  a  charge  of  the  seventy-first,  seventy- 
ninth,  and  eighty-eighth  regiments,  led  by  Colonel  M'Einnon 
against  a  heavy  mass  which  had  gained  the  chapel  eminence,  a 
great  number  of  the  French  fell.  In  this  manner  the  fight  lasted 
until  evening,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  abandoned  by 
both  parties.  The  British  maintained  the  chapel  and  crags,  the 
French  retired  a  cannon  shot  from  the  stream. 

After  the  action  a  brigade  of  the  light  division  relieved  the  regi- 
ments in  the  village,  a  slight  demonstration  by  the  second  corps 
near  Fort  Conception  was  checked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian 
legion,  and  both  armies  remained  in  observation.  Fifteen  hundred 
men  and  ofiicers,  of  which  three  hundred  were  prisoners,  constituted 
the  loss  of  the  allies.  That  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  the 
time  to  be  near  ^ve  thousand,  but  this  exaggerated  calculation  was 
founded  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  four  hundred  dead 
were  l3^ng  about  Fuentes  Onoro.  All  armies  make  rash  estimates 
on  such  occasions.  Having  had  charge  to  bury  the  carcasses  at 
that  point,  I  can  affirm  that,  immediately  about  the  village,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  bodies  were  to  be  found,  one- 
third  of  which  were  British. 

During  the  battle,  the  French  convoy  for  the  supply  of  Almeida 
was  kept  at  Gallegos,  in  readiness  to  move,  and  Lord  Wellington 
now  sent  Julian  Sanchez  from  Frenada,  to  menace  it,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  produced  no 
effect,  and  a  more  decisive  battle  being  expected  on  the  6th,  the 
light  division  made  breast-works  amongst  the  crags  of  Fuentes 
Onoro.  Lord  Wellington  also  intrenched  that  part  of  the  position 
which  was  immediately  behind  this  village,  so  that  the  carrying  of 
it  would  have  scarcely  benefited  the  enemy.  Fuentes  Onoro, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  tenable.  There  was  a  wooded  tongue 
of  land  on  the  British  right,  that  overlooked,  at  half-cannon  shot, 
all  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  village  both  in  fiank 
and  rear,  yet  was  too  distant  from  the  position  to  be  occupied  by 
the  allies ;  had  Ney  been  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  corps,  he  would 
have  quickly  crowned  this  ridge,  and  then  Fuentes  could  only  have 
been  maintained  by  submitting  to  a  butchery. 

On  the  6th,  the  enemy  sent  his  wounded  to  the  rear,  making  no 
demonstration  of  attack,  and  as  the  7th  passed  in  a  like  inaction, 
the  British  intrenchments  were  perfected.  The  8th,  Massena  with- 
drew his  main  body  to  the  woods  leading  upon  Espeja  and  Galle- 
gos, but  still  maintained  posts  at  Alameda  and  Fuentes.  On  the 
10th,  without  being  in  any  manner  molested,  he  retired  across  the 
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Agueda,  the  sixth  and  eighth  corps,  and  the  cavahy.  passing  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  second  corps  at  the  bridge  of  Barba  del 
Puerco.  Bessi^res  then  carried  oflT  the  imperial  guards,  Massena 
was  recalled  to  France,  and  Mannont  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Portugal 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  French,  because  they  won 
the  passage  at  Poqo  Velho,  cleared  the  wood,  turned  our  right 
flank,  obliged  the  cavalry  to  retire,  and  forced  Lord  Wellington  to 
relinquish  three  miles  of  ground,  and  to  change  his  front  The 
English,  because  the  village  of  Fuentes,  so  often  attacked,  was  suc- 
cessfully defended,  and  because  the  principal  object  (the  covering 
the  blockade  of  Almeida)  was  attained. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Massena  at  first  gained  great  advantages.  Na- 
poleon would  have  made  them  fatal !  but  it  is  also  certain  that,  with 
an  overwhelming  cavalry,  on  ground  particularly  suitable  to  that 
arm,  the  Prince  of  Esling  having,  as  it  were,  indicated  all  the 
errors  of  the  English  General's  position,  stopped  short  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  should  have  sprung  forward.  By  some  this  has 
been  attributed  to  extreme  negUgence,  by  others  to  disgust  at  being 
superseded  by  Marmont,  but  the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  dis- 
cord in  his  army  had  arisen  to  actual  insubordination.  The  impe- 
rial guards  would  not  charge  at  his  order — Junot  did  not  second 
him  cordially — Loison  disregarded  his  instructions — Drouet  sought 
to  spare  his  own  divisions  in  the  fight,  and  Reynier  remained  per- 
feetly  inactive.  Thus  the  machinery  of  battle  was  shaken,  and 
would  not  work. 

Genera]  Pelet  censures  Lord  Wellington  for  not  sending  his  cav- 
alry against  Reynier  after  the  second  position  was  taken  up.  He 
asserts  that  any  danger,  on  that  side,  would  have  forced  the  French 
to  retreat  This  criticism  is,  however,  unsustainable,  being  based 
on  the  notion  that  the  allies  had  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
whereas,  including  Sanchez*  partida,  they  had  not  thir*^y-five  thou- 
sand.* It  may  be,  with  more  justice,  objected  to  Mas&ona  that  he 
did  not  launch  some  of  his  numerous  horsemen,  by  the  bridge  of 
Seceiras,  or  Sabugal,  against  Guarda  and  Celerico,  to  destroy  the 
magazines,  cut  the  communication,  and  capture  the  mules  and  other 
means  of  transport  belonging  to  the  allied  army.  The  vice  of  the 
English  Greneral's  position  would  then  have  been  clearly  exposed, 
for,  although  the  second  regiment  of  German  hussars  was  on  the 
march  from  Lisbon,  it  had  not  passed  Coimbra  at  this  period,  and 
could  not  have  protected  the  depots.  But  it  can  never  be  too  often 
repeated  that  war,  however  adorned  by  splendid  strokes  of  skill,  is 
commonly  a  series  of  errors  and  accidents.  All  the  operations,  on 
both  sides,  for  six  weeks,  furnished  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

•  Appendix  15,  S  8,  Vol.  11. 
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Nej's  opposition  had  prevented  Massena's  march  upon  Coria, 
which  would  have  secured  Badajos  and  Campo  Mayor,  and  prob- 
ably added  Elvas  to  them.  Latour  Maubourg's  tardiness  had  like 
to  have  cost  Mortier  a  rear-guard  and  a  battering-train.  Beres- 
ford's  blunder  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  his  refusing  of  the  line  of 
Merida,  enabled  the  French  to  secure  Badajos.  At  Sabugal,  the 
petulance  of  a  staff-officer  marred  an  admirable  combination,  and 
produced  a  dangerous  combat  Drouet's  negligence  placed  Al- 
meida at  the  mercy  of  the  allies,  and  a  mistaken  notion  of  Mas- 
sena's sufferings  during  the  retreat,  induced  Lord  Wellington  to 
undertake  two  great  operations  at  the  same  time,  which  were  above 
his  strength.  In  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  more  errors  than 
skill  were  observable  on  both  sides,  and  the  train  of  accidents  did 
not  stop  there.  The  prize  contended  for  was  still  to  present  an- 
other example  of  the  uncertainty  of  war.* 

ETACUATION   OP  ALMEIDA. 

Creneral  Brennier,  made  prisoner  at  Vimiero,  but  afterwards  ex- 
changed, was  governor  of  this  fortress.  During  the  battle  of 
Fnentes  Onoro,  his  garrison,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
skirmished  boldly  with  the  blockading  force,  and  loud  explosions, 
supposed  to  be  signals  of  communication  with  the  relieving  army, 
were  frequent  in  the  place.  When  all  hopes  of  succor  had  van- 
ished, a  soldier  named  Tillet  contrived,  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  to  penetrate,  although  in  uniform,  through 
the  posts  of  blockade.  He  carried  an  order  for  Brennier  to  evac- 
uate the  fortress. 

Meanwhile  Massena,  by  crossing  the  Agueda,  abandoned  Al- 
meida to  its  fate,  and  the  British  General  placed  the  light  division 
in  its  old  position  on  the  Azava  with  cavalry-posts  on  the  lower 
Agueda.  He  also  desired  Sir  William  Erskine  to  send  the  fourth 
regiment  to  Barba  del  Puerco,  and  he  directed  General  Alexander 
Campbell  to  continue  the  blockade  with  the  sixth  division  and  with 
Greneral  Pack's  brigade.  But  Campbell's  dispositions  were  either 
negligently  made,  or  negligently  executed,  and  Erskine  never 
transmitted  the  orders  to  the  fourth  regiment,  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Brennier,  undismayed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  resolved,  like  Julian  Estrada,  at  Hostalrich,  to 
force  his  way  through  the  blockading  troops.  An  open  country 
.  and  a  double  line  of  posts  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty,  yet  Bren  • 
nicr  was  resolute  not  only  to  cut  his  own  passage  but  to  render  the 
fortress  useless  to  the  allies.  To  effect  this,  he  ruined  all  the  prin- 
cipal bastions,  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  his  artillery  in  a  sin- 
gular manner ;  for  always  he  fired  several  guns  atone  moment  with 

*  Napoleon^  Official  Correspondence  with  BeBa\^re8. 
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very  heavy  charges,  placing  one  across  the  muzzle  of  another,  so 
that,  while  some  shots  flew  towards  the  besiegers  and  a  loud  ex 
plosion  was  heard,  others  destroyed  pieces  without  attracting 
notice. 

At  midnight  of  the  10th,  all  being  ready,  he  sprung  his  mines, 
sallied  forth  in  a  compact  column,  broke  through  the  piquets,  and 
passed  between  the  quarters  of  the  reserves,  with  a  nicety  that 
proved  at  once  his  talent  of  observation  and  his  coolness.  Greneral 
Pack  following,  with  a  few  men  collected  on  the  instant,  plied  him 
with  a  constant  fire,  yet  nothing  could  shake  or  retard  his  column, 
which  in  silence,  and  without  returning  a  shot,  gained  the  ro'igh 
country  leading  upon  Barba  del  Puerco.  Here  it  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment, just  as  daylight  broke,  and  Pack,  who  was  at  hand,  hearing 
that  some  English  dragoons  were  in  a  village  a  short  distance  to 
the  right,  sent  an  ofiicer  to  bring  them  out  upon  the  Fi*ench  flank, 
thus  occasioning  a  slight  skirmish  and  consequently  delay.  The 
troops  of  blockade  had  paid  little  attention  at  first  to  the  explosion 
of  the  mines,  thinking  them  a  repetition  of  Brennier's  previous 
practice,  but  Pack's  fire  having  roused  them,  the  thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  fourth  also,  liaving  heard  the 
firing  at  Valde  Mula,  was  rapidly  gaining  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  Brennier,  having  driven  off  the  cavalry,  was  agsiin  in 
march,  but  the  British  regiments,  throwing  oflT  their  knapsacks, 
followed  at  such  a  pace,  that  they  overtook  the  rear  of  his  column 
in  the  act  of  descending  the  deep  chasm  of  Barba  del  Puerco. 
Many  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  hundred  were  taken ; 
but  the  pursuers  having  rashly  passed  the  bridge  in  pursuit,  the 
second  corps,  which  was  in  order  of  battle,  awaiting  Brennier's 
approach,  repulsed  them  with  a  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  men.  Had 
Sir  William  Erskine  given  the  fourth  regiment  its  orders,  the 
French  column  would  have  been  lost 

Lord  Wellington,  stung  by  this  event,  and  irritated  by  several 
previous  examples  of  undisciplined  valor,  issued  a  remonstrance  to 
the  army.  It  was  strong,  and  the  following  remarks  are  as  appli- 
cable to  some  writers  as  to  soldiers : — ^**  The  officers  of  the  army 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  enemy  to  whom  thty  are  opposed  is  not 
less  prudent  than  powerfid,  Noturitlatanding  what  has  oeen  printed 
in  gazettes  and  newspapers^  we  have  never  seen  small  bodies^  unsup- 
ported, successfully  opposed  to  large  ;  nor  has  the  experience  of  any 
officer  realized  the  stories  which  all  have  read  of  whole  armies  being 
driven  by  a  handful  of  light  infantry  and  dragoons*^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 

IjonX  WcHinifton  qnits  the  army  of  Beira — Marshal  Bercsford'a  operation*-. 
Colonel  Coltxmie  Deats  np  the  French  quarters  in  K»tremadura,  ana  intercepts 
their  oonTovB — First  Emrlish  Riejre  of  Badnjoft— -Captain  Squire  breaks  m^nnd 
before  San  Christoval — His  works  overwhelmed  by  the  French  Are — Sonlt  ad- 
vnncea  to  relieve  the  place — Beresford  raises  the  siege — Holds  a  conference 
with  tJie  Spanish  Gencnds^  and  resolves  to  %ht— Colonel  Col  borne  rejoins  the 
army,  which  takes  a  position  at  Albuera — Allied  cavalir  driven  in  by  the 
French — General  Blake  joins  Beresford— General  Cole  arrives  on  the  frontier 
—Bottle  of  Albuera. 

When  Marmont  had  thus  recovered  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  he 
withdrew  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  towards  Salamanca.  Lord 
Wellington  then  leaving  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  light  divisions 
on  the  Azava,  under  General  Spencer,  directed  the  third  and  sev- 
enth divisions  and  the  second  German  hussars  upon  Badajos.  On 
the  loth,  hearing  that  Soult,  although  hitherto  reported  by  Beres- 
ford  to  be  entirely  on  the  defensive,  was  actually  marching  into 
Estremadura,  he  set  out  himself  for  that  province ;  but  ere  he 
could  arrive,  a  great  and  bloody  battle  had  terminated  the  opera- 
tions. 

While  awaiting  the  Spanish  generals*  accession  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton's plan,  Beresford  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Almendralejos ; 
but  Latonr  Maubourg  remained  at  Guadalcanal,  whence  his  parties 
foraged  the  most  fertile  tracts  between  the  armies.  Penne  Villa- 
mur  was  therefore  reinforced  with  five  squadrons,  and  Colonel 
John  Colbome  was  detached  with  a  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
two  Spanish  guns,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to  curb  the 
French  inroads,  and  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Col- 
bome, a  man  of  singular  talent  for  war,  by  rapid  marches  and 
sadden  changes  of  direction,  in  concert  with  Villamur,  created 
great  confusion  amongst  the  enemy's  parties.  He  intercepted  seve- 
ral convoys,  and  obliged  the  French  troops  to  quit  Fuente  Ove- 
juna,  La  Granja,  Azuaga,  and  most  of  the  other  frontier  towns ; 
and  he  imposed  upon  Latour  Maubourg  with  so  much  address,  that 
the  latter,  imagining  a  great  force  was  at  hand,  abandoned  Guadal- 
canal also  and  fell  back  to  Constantino. 

Having  cleared  the  country  on  that  side,  Colbome  attempted 
to  surprise  the  fortified  post  of  Benelcazar,  and,  by  a  hardy  attempt, 
was  like  to  have  carried  it.  Riding  on  to  the  drawbridge  with  a 
few  officers  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  he  summoned  the  com- 
mandant to  surrender,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  himself  from 
the  Spanish  army  which  was  close  at  hand  and  would  give  no  quar* 
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ter.  The  French  officer,  although  amazed  at  the  appearance  of 
the  party,  was  however  too  resolute  to  yield,  and  Colbome,  quick 
to  perceive  the  attempt  had  failed,  galloped  off  under  a  few  strag- 
gling shot  After  this,  taking  to  the  mountains,  he  rejoined  the 
army  without  any  loss.  During  his  absence,  the  Spanish  generals 
had  acceded  to  Lord  Wellington's  proposition  ;  Blake  was  in  march 
for  Xeres  Caballeros,  and  Ballesteros  was  at  Burgillos.  The 
waters  of  the  Guadiana  had  also  subsided,  the  bridge  under  Jeru- 
menha  was  restored,  and  the  preparations  completed  for  the 

FmST   ENGLISH   SIEGE    OF  BADAJOS. 

The  5th  of  May,  Greneral  William  Stewart  invested  the  place,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  with  two  squadrons  of  horse,  six 
field-pieces,  and  three  brigades  of  infantry,  and  the  formation  of 
the  dep6t  of  the  siege  was  commenced  by  the  engineers  and 
artillery. 

On  the  7th,  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  reinforced  by  two 
thousand  Spaniards  under  Carlos  d'Espafia,  encamped  in  the  woods 
near  the  fortress ;  Madden's  Portuguese  remained  in  observation 
near  Merida,  and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  arriving  from  Lisbon 
was  attached  to  the  English  cavalry,  which  was  still  near  Los  San- 
tos and  Zafra.  The  fiying  bridge  was  at  first  brought  up  from 
Jerumenha,  and  re-established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caya,  but 
was  again  drawn  over,  because  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana 
being  still  open,  some  French  horse  had  come  down  the  river. 

The  8th,  General  Lumley  invested  Christoval  on  the  right  bank, 
with  a  brigade  of  the  second  division,  four  light  Spanish  guns,  the 
seventeenth  Portuguese  infantry,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse  drafted 
from  the  garrison  of  Elvas.  These  troops  did  not  arrive  simul- 
taneously at  the  point  of  assembly,  which  delayed  the  operation, 
and  sixty  French  dragoons,  moving  under  the  fire  of  the  place, 
maintained  a  sharp  skirmish  beyond  the  walls. 

Thus  the  first  serious  siege  undertaken  by  the  British  army  in. 
the  Peninsula  was  commenced,  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  English 
government,  no  army  was  ever  so  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  such  an  enterprise.  The  engineer  officers  were  exceed- 
ingly zealous,  and  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  constitution 
and  customs  of  their  corps,  tending  rather  to  make  regimental  than 
practical  scientific  officers,  many  of  them  were  very  well  versed  in 
the  theory  of  their  business.  But  the  ablest  trembled  when  reflect- 
ing on  their  utter  destitution  of  all  that  belonged  to  real  service. 
Without  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  without  a  single  private 
who  knew  how  to  carry  on  an  approach  under  fire,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  attack  fortresses  defended  by  the  most  warlike,  practised, 
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and  scientific  troops  of  the  age :  the  best  ofikers  and  the  finest  sol- 
diers were  obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  a  lamentable  manner, 
to  compensate  for  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  a  government, 
always  ready  to  plunge  the  nation  into  war,  without  the  slightest 
care  of  what  was  necessary  to  obtain  success.  The  sieges  carried 
on  by  the  British  in  Spain  were  a  succession  of  butcheries,  be- 
cause the  commonest  materials  and  the  means  necessary  for  their 
art  were  denied  to  the  engineers. 

Colonel  Fletcher's  plan  was  to  breach  the  castle  of  Badajos, 
while  batteries  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana 
should  take  the  defence  in  reverse,  and  false  attacks  against  the 
PardaJeras  and  Picurina  were  also  to  be  commenced  by  re-opening 
the  French  trenches.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  reduce  the 
fort  of  Chris toval  ere  the  batteries  for  ruining  the  defences  of  the 
castle  could  be  erected.  In  double  operations,  whether  of  the  field 
or  of  siege,  it  is  essential  to  move  with  an  exact  concert,  lest  the 
enemy  should  crush  each  in  detail ;  but  neither  in  the  investment 
nor  in  the  attack  was  this  maxim  regarded.  Captain  Squire, 
although  ill  provided  with  tools,  was  directed  to  commence  a  bat- 
tery against  ChrL<toval  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  under  a  bright 
moon,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the  ram- 
part. Exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort,  and 
of  shot  nnd  shells  from  the  town,  he  continued  to  work,  with  great 
loss,  until  the  10th,  when  the  enemy,  making  a  furious  sally,  car- 
ried his  battery ;  the  French  were,  indeed,  immediately  driven 
back,  but  the  allies  pursuing  too  hotly,  were  taken  in  front  and 
fiank  with  grape,  and  lost  four  hundred  men.*  Thus  five  engineers 
and  seven  hundred  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line  were  already  on 
the  long  and  bloody  list  of  victims  offered  to  this  Moloch,  and  only 
one  small  battery  against  a  small  outwork  was  completed !  On  the 
11th  it  opened^  and  before  sunset  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  disabled 
four  of  its  ^ye  guns,  and  killed  many  more  of  the  besiegers.  Nor 
could  any  other  result  be  expected,  seeing  that  this  single  work  was 
exposed  to  the  undivided  fire  of  the  fortress,  for  the  approaches 
against  the  castle  were  not  yet  commenced,  and  two  distant  bat- 
teries on  the  false  attacks  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy. 

To  check  future  sallies,  a  second  battery  was  erected  against  the 
bridge-head,  but  this  was  also. over-matched,  and  meanwhile  Beres- 
fbrd,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  French  army  was  again 
in  movement,  arrested  the  progress  of  all  the  works.  On  the  12th, 
believing  this  information  premature,  he  resumed  the  labor,  direct- 
ing the  trenches  to  be  opened  against  the  castle.  The  intelligence 
was,  however,  true,  and  being  confirmed  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the 

•  Appendix  8,  H  S,  4. 
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night,  the  workhig  parties  were  again  drawn  off,  and  mea'^ures  taken 
to  raise  the  siege. 

soult's  second  expedition  to  estremadura. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  resolved  to  succor  Badajos  the  moment 
he  heard  of  Beresford's  being  in  Estremadura,  and  the  tardiness 
of  the  latter  had  not  only  given  the  garrison  time  to  organize  a  de- 
fence, but  had  permitted  the  French  Greneral  to  tranquillize  his 
province  and  arrange  a  system  of  resistance  to  the  allied  army  in 
the  Isla.  With  that  view,  Soult  had  commenced  additional  fortifi- 
cations at  Seville,  and  renewed  the  construction  of  those  which  had 
been  suspended  in  other  places  by  the  battle  of  Barosa.  He  thus 
deceived  Beresford,  who  believed  that,  far  from  thinking  to  relieve 
Badajos,  he  was  trembling  for  his  own  province.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fallacious.  There  were  seventy  thousand  fighting  men  in 
Andalusia,  and  Drouet,  who  had  quitted  Massena  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  was  likewise  in  march  for  that  prov- 
ince by  the  way  of  Avila  and  Toledo,  bringing  with  him  eleven 
thousand  men. 

All  things  being  ready,  Soult  quitted  Seville  the  10th,  with  three 
thousand  heavy  dragoons,  thirty  guns,  and  two  strong  brigades  of 
infantry  under  the  command  of  Gen('i"al  Werlo  and  General  Godi- 
not  This  force,  which  was  composed  of  troops  drawn  from  the  first 
and  fourth  corps  and  from  the  reserve  of  Dessolles,  entered  Ollalla 
the  11th,  and  was  there  joined  by  General  Maransin  ;  but  Grodinot 
marched  by  Constantino  to  reinforce  the  fifth  corps,  which  was  fall- 
ing back  from  Guadalcanal  in  consequence  of  Colbome*s  operations. 
The  13th  the  junction  was  effected  with  Latour  Maubourg,  who  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  while  Girard,  taiing  that 
of  the  fifth  corps,  advaneed  to  Los  Santos.  The  14th  the  French 
head-quarters  reached  Villa  Franca.  Being  then  within  thirty 
miles  of  Badajos,  Soult  caused  his  heaviest  guns  to  fire  salvos  dur- 
ing the  ninjht,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  to  the  garrison,  but  the 
expedient  failed  of  success,  and  the  15th,  in  the  evening,  his  army 
was  concentrated  at  Santa  Marta. 

Beresfoi'd,  as  I  have  before  said,  remained  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty until  the  night  of  the  12th,  when  he  commenced  raising  the 
siege,  contrary  to  the  earnest  representations  of  the  engineen*,  who 
promised  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place  in  three  days,  if  he 
would  persevere.  This  promise  was  ill  founded,  and,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  Soult  would  have  surprised  him  in  the  trenches :  his 
firmness,  therefore,  saved  the  army,  and  his  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing off  the  stores  were  admirably  executed.  The  artillery  and  the 
platforms  were  removed  in  the  night  of  the  13tli,  and,  at  twelve 
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o*clock  on  the  15th,  all  the  guns  and  stores  on  the  led  bank  hav- 
ing been  passed  over  the  Guadiana,  the  gabions  and  fascines  were 
barnt,  and  the  flying-bridge  removed.  These  transactions  were 
completely  masked  by  ihe  fourth  division,  which,  with  the  Spaniards, 
continned  to  maintain  the  investment ;  it  was  not  until  the  rear- 
guard was  ready  to  draw  off,  that  the  French,  in  a  sally,  after 
severely  handling  the  piquets  of  Harvey's  Portuguese  brigade, 
learned  that  the  siege  was  raised,  but  of  the  cause  they  were  still 
ignorant. 

Beresford  held  a  conference  with  the  Spanish  generals  at  Val- 
verde,  on  the  13th,  when  it  was  agreed  to  receive  a  battle  at  the 
village  of  Albuera.  Ballesteros'  and  Blake's  corps  having  already 
formed  a  junction  at  Baracotta,  were  then  falling  back  upon  Al- 
raendral,  and  Blake  engaged  to  bring  them  into  line  at  Albuera, 
before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  15th.  Meanwhile,  as  Badajos  was  the 
centre  of  an  arc,  sweeping  through  Valverde,  Albuera,  and  Tala- 
vera  Real,  it  was  arranged  that  Blake*s  army  should  watch  the 
roads  on  the  right,  the  British  and  the  fifth  Spanish  army  those 
leading  upon  the  centre,  and  that  Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry 
should  observe  those  on  the  left,  conducting  through  Talavera 
Real  The  main  body  of  the  British  being  in  the  woods  near  Val- 
verde, could  reach  Albuera  by  a  half  march,  and  no  part  of  the  arc 
was  more  than  four  leagues  from  Badajos,  but  the  enemy  being,  on 
tlie  14th,  still  at  Los  Santos,  was  eight  leagues  distant  from  Albuera ; 
hence,  Beresford,  thinking  that  he  could  not  be  forestalled  on  any 
point  of  importance  to  the  allies,  continued  to  keep  the  fourth 
division  in  the  trenches.  Colbome's  movable  column  joined  the 
army  on  the  14th ;  Madden  then  retired  to  Talavera  Real,  and 
Blake's  army  reached  Almendral.  Meanwhile  the  allied  cavalry, 
under  General  Long,  had  fallen  back  before  the  enemy  from  Zafra 
and  Los  Santos,  to  Santa  Marta,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  dra- 
goons of  the  fourth  army. 

In  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  British  occupied  the  left  of  the 
position  of  Albuera,  which  was  a  ridge  about  four  miles  long,  hav- 
ing the  Aroya  Val  de  Sevilla  in  rear,  and  the  Albuera  river  in  front. 
The  right  of  the  army  was  prolonged  towards  Almendral,  the  left 
towjirds  Badajos,  and  the  ascent  from  the  river  was  easy,  the  ground 
being  in  all  parts  practicable  for  cavalry  and  artillery.  Somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  centre  were  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera, 
♦lie  former  commanded  by  a  battery,  the  latter  occupied  by  Alten's 
brigade.  The  second  division,  under  General  William  Stewart. 
was  drawn  up  in  one  line,  the  right  on  a  commanding  hill  over 
which  the  Valverde  road  passed,  the  left  on  the  road  of  Badajos, 
bevond  which  the  order  of  battle  was  continued   in  two  lines, 
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by  the  Portuguese  troops  under  Grcneral  Hamiltoo  and  Colonel 
Collins. 

The  right  of  the  position,  which  was  stronger,  and  higher,  and 
broader  than  any  other  part,  was  left  open  for  Blake's  army,  be- 
cause Beresford,  thinking  the  hill  on  the  Yalverde  road  to  be  the 
key  of  the  position,  as  protecting  his  only  line  of  retreat,  was  de- 
sirous to  secure  it  with  the  best  troops.  The  fourth  division  and 
the  infantry  of  the  fiflh  army  were  still  before  Badajos.  General 
Cole  had  orders  to  send  the  seventeenth  Portuguese  regiment  to 
Elvas,  and  to  throw  a  battalion  of  Spaniards  into  Olivenza ;  to 
bring  his  second  brigade,  which  was  before  Christoval,  over  the 
Guadiana,  by  a  ford  above  Badajos,  if  practicable,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  first  notice. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  15  th,  while  Beresford  was  at  some  distance  on  the  lefl,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  allied  cavalry,  closely  followed  by  the  French 
light  horsemen,  came  in  from  Santa  Marta,  and  as  no  infantry  were 
posted  beyond  the  Albuera  to  support  them,  they  passed  that  riven 
Thus  the  wooded  heights  on  the  right  bank  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  force  and  dispositions  being  thereby  effectually 
concealed,  the  strength  of  the  allies'  position  was  already  sapped. 
Beresford  immediately  formed  a  temporary  right  wing  with  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  stretching  his  piquets  along  the  road  to  Al- 
mendral,  and  sending  officers  to  hasten  Blake's  movements ;  but 
that  General,  who  had  only  a  few  miles  of  good  road  to  march,  and 
who  had  promised  to  be  in  line  at  noon,  did  not  reach  the  ground 
before  eleven  at  night,  and  his  rear  was  not  there  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th;  meanwhile,  as  the  enemy  was 
evidently  in  force  on  the  Albuera  road,  Cole  and  Madden  were 
ordered  up.  The  orders  failed  to  reach  the  latter,  but  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  former  arrived  on  the  position  with  the  infantry 
of  the  fifth  army,  two  squadrons  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  two 
brigades  of  the  fourth  division  ;  the  third  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Kemmis,  being  unable  to  cross  the  Guadiana  above  Badajos,  was  in 
march  by  Jerumenha.  The  Spanish  troops  immediately  joined 
Blake  on  the  right,  and  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division  were 
drawn  up  in  columns  behind  the  second  division,  and  the  Portu- 
guese squadrons  reinforced  Colonel  Otway,  whose  horsemen,  of  the 
same  nation,  were  pushed  forward  in  fVont  of  the  left  wing.  The 
mass  of  the  cavalry  was  concentrated  behind  the  centre,  and  Beres- 
ford, dissatisfied  with  General  Long,  ordered  General  Lumley  to 
assume  the  chief  command. 

The  position  was  now  occupied  by  thirty  thousand  infantry 
above  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
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which  eighteen  were  nine-pounders ;  but  the  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division  being  still  absent,  the  British  infantry,  the  pith  and  strength 
of  baule,  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand,  and  already  Blake's  arro- 
gance was  shaking  Beresford's  authority.  The  French  had  fifty 
guns,  and  above  four  thousand  veteran  cavalry,  but  only  nineteen 
thousand  chosen  infentry ;  yet  being  of  one  nation,  obedient  to  one 
discipline,  and  animated  by  one  spirit,  their  excellent  composition 
amply  compensated  for  the  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  their  Gen- 
end's  talent  was  immeasurably  gvesder  than  his  adversary's. 

Soult  examined  Beresford's  position  without  hindrance,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  and  having  heard  that  the  fourth  division  was 
left  before  Badajos,  and  that  Blake  would  not  arrive  before  the  17th, 
he  resolved  to  attack  the  next  morning,  for  he  had  detected  all  the 
weakness  of  the  English  General's  position  of  battle. 

The  hill  in  the  centre,  commanding  the  Valverde  road,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  key  of  the  position  if  an  attack  was  made  parallel  to 
the  front  But  the  heights  on  the  right  presented  a  rough  sort  of 
broken  table-land,  tending  backwards  towards  the  Valverde  road, 
and  looking  into  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle ;  hence  it  wba  evident 
that,  if  a  mass  of  troops  could  be  placed  there,  they  must  be  beaten, 
or  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  would  be  rolled  up  on  the 
centre  and  pushed  into  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Aroya :  the  Val- 
verde road  could  then  be  seized,  the  retreat  cut,  and  the  powerful 
cavalry  of  the  French  would  complete  the  victory.  Now  the  right 
of  the  allies  and  the  left  of  the  French  approximated  to  each  other, 
being  only  divided  by  a  hill,  about  cannon-shot  distance  from  either, 
but  separated  from  the  allies  by  the  Albuera,  and  from  the  French 
by  a  rivulet  called  the  Feria.  This  height,  neglected  by  Beresford, 
was  ably  made  use  of  by  Soult  During  the  night  he  placed  be- 
hind it  the  artillery  under  General  Ruty,  the  fiflh  corps  under 
Girard,  and  the  heavy  dragoons  under  Latour  Maubourg.  He 
thus  concentrated  fifteen  thousand  men  and  forty  guns  within  ten 
minutes'  march  of  Beresford's  right  wing,  and  yet  that  General 
could  neither  see  a  man  nor  draw  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  real 
plan  of  attack. 

The  light  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Godinot  and  Werle,  and  ten 
guns,  still  remained  at  the  French  Marshal's  disposal.  These  he 
formed  in  the  woods,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Feria  to- 
wards its  confiuence  with  the  Albuera.  Werle  was  to  keep  in 
reserve ;  but  Grodinot  was  to  attack  -the  village  and  bridge,  and  to 
bear  strongly  against  the  centre  of  the  position,  with  a  view  to 
attract  Beresford's  attention,  to  separate  his  wings,  and  to  double 
UP  his  right  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  attack  should  be 
<Ae?eloped. 
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BATTLE    OF   ALBUERA. 

During  the  night,  Blake  and  Cole,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  with 
above  sixteen  thousand  men,  but  so  defective  was  the  occupation 
of  the  ground,  that  Soult  had  no  change  to  make  in  his  plans  from 
this  circumstance,  and,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock  in  tlie  morning, 
Grodinot's  division  issued  from  the  woods  in  one  heavy  column  of 
attack,  preceded  by  ten  guns,  fie  was  flanked  by  the  right  cavalry 
and  followed  by  Werl^'s  division  of  reserve,  and,  making  straight 
towards  the  bridge,  commenced  a  sharp  cannonade,  attempting  to 
force  the  passage ;  at  the  same  time  Brich6,  with  two  regiments  of 
hussars,  drew  further  down  the  river  to  observe  Colonel  Otway*8 
horse. 

Dickson's  guns  posted  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  village 
answered  the  fire  of  the  French,  and  ploughed  through  their  col- 
umns, which  were  crowding  without  judgment  towards  the  bridge, 
although  the  stream  was  passable  above  and  below.  Beresford, 
observing  that  Werl6's  division  did  not  follow  closely,  was  soon 
convinced  that  the  principal  effort  would  be  en  the  right,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  Blake  to  form  a  part  of  the  first  and  all  the  second 
line  of  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  broad  part  of  the  hills,  at  right 
angles  to  their  actual  front.  Then  drawing  the  Portuguese  infantry 
of  the  left  wing  to  the  centre,  he  sent  one  brigade  down  to  support 
Alten,  and  directed  Greneral  Hamilton  to  hold  the  remainder  in 
columns  of  battalions,  ready  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  field.  The 
thirteenth  dragoons  were  posted  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  above 
the  bridge,  and  meanwhile  the  second  division  marched  to  support 
Blake.  The  horse-artillery,  the  heavy  dragoons,  and  the  fourth 
division  also  took  ground  to  the  right,  and  were  posted,  the  cavalry 
and  guns  on  a  small  plain  behind  the  Aroya,  and  the  fourth  division 
in  an  oblique  line  about  half  musket-shot  behind  them.  This  done, 
Beresford  galloped  to  Blake,  for  that  Greneral  had  refused  to  change 
his  front,  and,  with  great  heat,  told  Colonel  Hardinge,  the  bearer 
of  the  order,  that  the  real  attack  was  at  the  village  and  bridge. 
Beresford  had  sent  again  to  entreat  that  he  would  obey,  but  this  mes- 
sage was  as  fruitless  as  the  former,  and,  when  the  Marshal  arrived, 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  enemy's  columns  were,  however,  now 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  right,  and  Blake  yielding  to  this  evi- 
dence proceeded  to  make  the  evolution,  yet  with  such  pedanuc 
slowness,  that  Beresford,  impatient  of  his  folly,  took  the  direction 
in  person. 

Great  was  the  confusion  and  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  and  ere 
the  troops  were  completely  formed  the  French  were  amongst  them. 
For  scarcely  had  Godinot  engaged  Alten's  brigade,  when  Weri^ 
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leaving  only  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  and  some  squadrons  to  watch 
the  thirteenth  dragoons  and  to  connect  the  attacks,  countermarched 
with  the  remainder  of  his  division,  and  rapidly  gained  the  rear  of 
the  fifth  corps  as  it  was  mounting  the  hills  on  the  right  of  the  allies. 
At  the  same  time  the  mass  of  light  cavalry  suddenly  quitted  Grodi- 
not's  column,  and  crossing  the  river  Albuera  above  the  bridge, 
ascended  the  left  bank  at  a  gallop,  and,  sweeping  round  the  rear 
of  the  fifth  corps,  joined  Latour  Maubourg,  who  was  already  in  face 
of  Lumle/s  squadrons.  Thus  half  an  hour  had  sufficed  to  render 
Bereaford's  position  nearly  desperate.  Two-thirds  of  the  French 
were  in  a  compact  order  of  battle  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  his 
right)  and  his  army,  disordered  and  composed  of  different  nations, 
was  still  in  the  difficult  act  of  changing  its  front.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavored  to  keep  the  Spanish  line  sufficiently  in  advance 
to  give  room  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  for  the  second  division  to 
support  it;  the  French  guns  opened,  their  infantry  threw  out  a 
heavy  musketry  fire,  and  their  cavaliy,  outflanking  the  front,  and 
menacing  to  charge  here  and  there,  put  the  Spaniards  in  disorder 
at  all  points,  they  fell  fast,  and  they  gave  back.  Soult,  thinking 
the  whole  army  was  yielding,  then  pushed  forward  his  columns, 
his  reserves  mounted  the  hill  behind  him,  and  General  Ruty  placed 
all  the  batteries  in  position. 

At  this  critical  moment  General  William  Stewart  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  height,  with  Colonel  Colbome's  brigade,  which  formed 
the  head,  and  was  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  second  division. 
The  Ck>lonel,  seeing  the  confusion  above,  desired  to  form  in  order 
of  battle  previous  to  mounting  the  ascent,  but  Stewart,  whose  boiling 
courage  overlaid  his  judgment,  led  up,  without  hesitation,  in  column 
of  companies,  and  having  passed  the  Spanish  right,  attempted  to 
op^i  out  his  line  in  succession  as  the  battalions  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit Being  under  a  destructive  fire  the  foremost  troops  charged, 
but  a  heavy  rain  prevented  any  object  from  being  distinctly  seen, 
and  four  regiments  of  hussars  and  lancers,  which  had  turned  the 
right  fiank  in  the  obscurity,  came  galloping  in  upon  the  rear  of  the 
line  at  the  instant  of  its  development,  and  slew  or  took  two-thirds 
of  the  brigade.  One  battalion  only  (the  thirty-first)  being  still  in 
column,  escaped  the  storm  and  maintained  its  ground,  while  the 
French  horsemen,  riding  violently  over  everything  else,  penetrated 
to  all  parts,  and  captured  six  guns.  In  the  tumult,  a  lancer  fell 
upon  Beresford;  the  Marshal,  a  man  of  great  strength,  putting  his 
spear  aside  cast  him  from  his  saddle,  and  a  shifl  of  wind  blowing  aside 
the  mist  and  smoke,  the  mischief  was  perceived  from  the  plains  by 
Greneral  Lumley,  who  sent  four  squadrons  out  upon  the  lancers  and 
cut  many  6i  them  off.     Penne  Yillemur's  cavalry  were  also  directed 
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to  charge,  and  galloped  forward,  but  when  within  a  few  yards 
wheeled  round  and  fled.* 

During  tliis  first  unhappy  effort  of  the  second  division,  so  great 
was  the  di.sorder,  that  the  Spanish  line  continued  to  fire  without 
cessation,  although  the  British  were  before  them.  Beresford,  find- 
ing his  exhortations  to  advance  fruitless,  seized  an  ensign  and  bore 
him  and  his  colors,  by  main  force,  to  the  front,  yet  tlie  troops  would 
not  follow,  and  the  man  went  back  again  on  being  released.  In 
this  crisis,  the  weather,  which  had  ruined  Colbome*8  brigade,  also 
prevented  Soult  from  seeing  the  whole  extent  of  the  field  of  battle, 
and  he  still  kept  his  heavy  columns  together.  His  cavalry,  indeed, 
began  to  hem  in  that  of  the  allies,  but  the  fire  of  the  horse-artillery 
enabled  Lumley,  covered  as  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  and 
supported  by  the  fourth  division,  to  check  them  on  the  plain.  Col- 
borne  still  remained  on  the  height  with  the  thirty-first  regiment, 
the  British  artillery,  under  Major  Julius  Hartman,  was  coming  fast 
into  action,  and  William  Stewart,  who  had  escaped  the  charge  of 
the  lancers,  was  again  mounting  the  hill  with  Gieneral  Houghton's 
brigade,  which  he  brought  on  with  the  same  vehemence,  but,  in- 
structed by  his  previous  misfortune,  in  a  juster  order  of  battle. 
\j  The  weather  now  cleared,  and  a  dreadful  fire  poured  into  the 

t.\  thickest  of  the  French  columns  convinced  Soult  that  the  day  was 

X  Houghton's  regiments  reached  the  height  under  a  very  heavy 

cannonade,  and  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  was  charged  on  the  fiank 
'    "s  by  the  lancers,  but  Major  Way,  wheeling  back  two  companies,  foiled 

their  attack  with  a  sharp  fire.     The  remaining  brigade  of  the  second 
s     -^  division  then  came  up  on  the  left,  and  the  Spanish  corps  of  Zayas 

V-  •  and  Ballesteros  at  last  moved  forward.     Hartman's  artillery  was 

now  in  full  play,  and  the  enemy's  infantry  recoiled,  but  soon  recover- 
ing, renewed  the  fight  with  greater  violence  than  before.  The  can- 
non on  both  sides  discharged  showers  of  grape  at  half  range,  the 
peals  of  musketry  were  incessant,  and  often  within  pistol-shot,  but 
the  close  formation  of  the  French  embarrassed  their  battle,  and  the 
British  line  would  not  yield  them  one  inch  of  ground,  nor  a  moment 
of  time  to  open  their  ranks.  Their  fighting  was,  however,  fierce 
and  dangerous.  Stewart  was  twice  wounded  Colonel  Duckworth, 
of  the  forty-eight,  was  slain,  and  the  gallant  Houghton,  who  had 
received  many  wounds  without  shrinking,  fell  and  died  in  the  act 
of  cheering  his  men.  Still  the  struggle  continued  with  unabated 
fury.  Colonel  Inglis,  twenty-two  oflicers,  and  more  than  four  hun- 
dred men  out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  that  had  mounted  the  hilL 
fell  in  the  fifty-seventh  alone,  and  the  other  regiments  were  scarcely 
better  off;  not  one-third  were  standing  in  any,  their  ammunition 
*  Appendix  1,  S  4. 
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&iled,  and  as  the  English  fire  slackened,  the  enemy  established  a  ool- 
umn  in  advance  upon  the  nght  fiank.  The  play  of  the  aitillery  indeed 
checked  them  a  moment,  but  in  this  dreadful  crisis  Beresford  wavered ! 
Destruction  stared  him  in  the  face,  his  personal  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  unhappy  thought  of  a  retreat  rose  in  his  agitated 
mind.  He  had  before  brought  Hamilton's  Portuguese  into  a  situa- 
tion to  cover  a  retrograde  movement,  and  he  now  sent  orders  to 
General  Alten  to  abandon  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera,  and 
to  assemble  with  the  Portuguese  artillery,  in  such  a  position  as 
would  cover  a  retreat  by  the  Valverde  road.  But  while  the  Mar- 
shal was  thus  preparing  to  resign  the  contest,  Colonel  Hardinge 
boldly  ordered  General  Cole  to  advance  with  the  fourth  division, 
and  then  riding  to  that  brigade  of  the  second  division  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Abercrombie,  and  which  had  been 
only  slightly  engaged,  directed  him  also  to  push  forward  into  the 
fight.  The  die  being  thus  cast,  Beresford  acquiesced,  Alten  received 
orders  to  retake  the  village,  and  this  terrible  battle  was  continued. 

The  fourth  division  was  composed  of  two  brigades,  the  one  of 
Portuguese  under  Greneral  Harvey,  the  other,  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Myers,  consisted  of  the  seventh  and  twenty-third  regiments, 
and  was  called  the  fusileer  brigade.  Harvey's  Portuguese  being 
immediately  pushed  in  between  Lumley*s  dragoons  and  the  hill, 
were  charged  by  some  French  cavalry,  whom  they  beat  off,  and 
meanwhile  Greneral  Cole  led  the  fusileers  up  the  contested  height. 
At  this  time  six  guns  were  in  the  enemy's  possession,  the  whole  of 
Werl^'s  reserves  were  coming  forward  to  reinforce  the  front  column 
of  the  French,  the  remnant  of  Houghton's  brigade  could  no  longer 
maintain  its  ground,  the  field  was  heaped  with  carcasses,  the  lancers 
were  riding  furiously  about  the  captured  artillery  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  hiU,  and  behind  all,  Hamilton's  Portuguese  and  Alten's  Ger- 
mans, withdrawing  from  the  bridge,  seemed  to  be  in  full  retreat. 
Cole's  fusileers,  flanked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion 
under  Colonel  Hawkshawe,  soon  mounted  the  hill,  drove  off  the 
lancers,  recovered  &\e  of  the  captured  guns  and  one  color,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade  precisely  as  Abercrombie 
passed  it  on  the  lefL 

Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  fh>m  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and 
rapidly  separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude, 
startled  the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  press- 
ing onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory:  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and 
then  vomiting  forth  a  storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavored  to  enlarge 
their  front,  while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery 
whistled  through  the  British  ranks.  Myers  was  killed.  Cole,  the 
three  Colonels^  EUis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded,  and 
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the  fusileer  battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  stag 
gered  like  sinking  ships.  But  suddenly  and  sternly  recovering, 
they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen  with  what 
a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did 
Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the 
hai*diest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded  column^ 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a 
fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving, 
fire  indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen 
hovering  on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line. 
Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of 
undisciplined  valor,  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened  the  stability 
of  their  order;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns 
in  their  front,  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground,  their  dreadful 
volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation,  their  deafening 
shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  part^  of 
the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  slowly  and  with  a  horrid  carnage  it  was 
pushed  by  the  incessant  vigor  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of 
the  height.  There,  the  French  reserve,  mixing  with  the  struggling 
multitude,  endeavored  to  sustain  the  fight,  but  the  effort  only  in- 
creased the  irremediable  confusion,  the  mighty  mass  gave  way  and 
like  a  loosened  cliff  went  headlong  down  the  steep.  The  rain 
flowed  after  in  streams  discolored  with  blood,  and  fiAeen  hundred 
unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand  unconquerable  British 
soldiers,  stood  triunrnphant  on  the  fittal  hill  I 
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While  the  fusileers  were  striving  on  the  height,  the  cavalry  and 
Harvey's  brigade  continually  advanced,  and  Latour  Maubourg's 
dragoons,  battered  by  Lefebre's  guns,  retired  before  them,  yet  still 
threatening  the  fusileers  with  their  right,  while  with  their  left  they 
prevented  liumley's  horsemen  from  faUing  on  the  defeated  infantry. 
jBeresford,  seeing  that  Colonel  Hardinge's  decision  had  brought  on 
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the  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  then  endeavored  to  secure  a  favor* 
able  result  Al ten's  Germans  were  ordered  to  retake  the  village, 
which  they  effected  with  some  loss.  Blake's  first  line,  which  had 
not  been  at  all  engaged,  was  directed  to  support  them,  and  Hamil- 
Um*a  and  Collins'  Portuguese,  forming  a  mass  of  ten  thousand  fresh 
men,  were  brought  up  to  support  the  attack  of  the  fusileers  and 
Abercrombie's  brigade ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  divisions 
of  Zajas,  Ballesteros,  and  £spafia  advanced.  Nevertheless,  so 
rapid  was  the  execution  ci  the  fusileers,  that  Uie  enemy's  infantry 
were  never  attained  by  Uiese  reserves,  which  yet  suffered  severely ; 
for  Greneral  Ruty  got  the  French  guns  all  together,  and  worked  them 
with  prodigious  activity,  while  the  fiflh  corps  still  made  head;  and 
when  the  day  was  irrevocably  lost,  he  regained  the  other  side  of 
the  Albuera,  and  protected  the  passage  of  the  broken  infantry. 

Beresford,  being  too  hardly  handled  to  pursue,  formed  a  fresh 
line  with  his  Portuguese,  parallel  to  Uie  hill  from  whence  Soult 
had  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the  morning,  and  where  the  French 
troops  were  now  rallying  with  Uieir  usual  celerity.  Meanwhile  the 
fight  continued  at  the  bridge,  but  Grodinot's  division  and  the  con- 
necting battalion  of  grenadiers  on  that  side  were  soon  afterwards 
withdrawn,  and  the  action  terminated  before  three  o'clock. 

The  serious  fighting  had  endured  only  four  hours,  and  in  that 
space  of  time,  nearly  seven  thousand  of  the  allies  and  above  eight 
thousand  of  their  adversaries  were  struck  down.  Three  French 
generab  were  wounded,  two  slain,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers  so 
badly  hurt  as  to  be  left  on  the  field.  On  Beresford's  side  only  two 
thousand  Spaniards  and  six  hundred  Germans  and  Portuguese 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  hence  it  is  plain  with  what  a  resolu- 
tion the  pure  British  fought,  for  they  had  only  fifteen  hundred  men 
left  standing !  The  laurel  is  nobly  won  when  the  exhausted  victor 
reels  as  he  places  it  on  his  bleeding  front 

The  trophies  of  the  French  were  ^ve  hundred  unwounded  prison- 
ers, a  howitzer,  and  several  stand  of  colors.  The  British  had  no- 
thing of  that  kind  to  boast  of,  but  the  horrid  piles  of  carcasses  within 
their  lines  told,  with  dreadful  eloquence,  who  were  the  conquerors ; 
and  all  the  night  the  rain  poured  down,  and  the  river  and  the  hills 
and  the  woods  on  each  side  resounded  with  the  dismal  clamor  and 
groans  of  dying  men.  Beresford,  obliged  to  place  his  Portuguese 
in  the  front  line,  was  oppressed  with  the  number  of  his  wounded ; 
they  far  exceeded  that  of  the  sound  amongst  the  British  soldiers, 
and  when  the  latter's  piquets  were  established,  few  men  remained 
to  help  the  sufferers.  In  this  cruel  situation  he  sent  Colonel  Hard- 
inge  to  demand  assistance  from  Blake;  but  wrath  and  mortified 
pride  were  predominant  in  that  Greneral's  breast,  and  he  refused. 
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saying  it  was  cnstomary  with  allied  armies  for  each  to  take  caro 
of  its  own  men. 

Morning  came,  and  both  sides  remained  in  their  respective  situ^^ 
ations,  the  wounded  still  covering  the  field  of  battle,  the  hostile 
lines  still  menacing  and  dangerous.  The  greater  multitude  had 
fallen  on  the  French  part,  but  the  best  soldiers  on  that  of  the  allies, 
and  the  dark  masses  of  Soult*s  powerful  cavalry  and  artillery,  as 
they  covered  all  his  front,  seemed  alone  able  to  contend  again  for 
the  victory ;  the  right  of  the  French  also  appeared  to  threaten  the 
Badajos  road,  and  Beresford,  in  gloom  and  doubt,  awaited  another 
attack.  On  the  17th,  however,  the  third  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division  came  up  by  a  forced  march  from  Jerumenha,  and  enabled 
the  second  division  to  retake  their  former  ground  between  the 
Yalverde  and  the  Badajos  roads.     On  the  18th,  Soult  retreated. 

He  lefl  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  General  several  hundred 
men  too  deeply  wounded  to  be  removed,  but  all  that  could  travel 
he  had,  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  sent  towards  Seville,  by  the  royal 
road,  through  Santa  Marta,  Los  Santos,  and  Monasterio.  Protect- 
ing his  movements  with  all  his  horsemen  and  six  battalions  of  in* 
fantiy,  he  filed  the  army  in  the  morning  to  his  right,  and  gained 
the  road  of  Solano.  When  this  fiank  march  was  completed,  La- 
tour  Maubourg  covered  the  rear  with  the  heavy  dragoons,  and 
Briche  protected  the  march  of  the  wounded  men  by  the  roy^l 
road. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  remained  the  19  th  at  Solana  His  in- 
tention was  to  hold  a  position  in  Estremadura  until  he  could  receive 
reinforcements  from  Andalusia ;  for  he  judged  truly  that,  although 
Beresford  was  in  no  condition  to  hurt  Badigos,  Lord  Wellington 
would  come  down,  and  that  fresh  combats  would  be  required  to 
save  that  fortress.  On  the  14th,  he  had  commenced  repairing 
the  castle  of  Villalba,  a  large  structure  between  Almendralejos  and 
Santa  Marta,  and  he  now  continued  this  work,  designing  to  form  a 
head  of  cantonments  that  the  aUies  would  be  unable  to  take  before 
the  French  army  could  be  reinforced. 

When  Beresford  discovered  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  despatched 
General  Hamilton  to  make  a  show  of  re-investing  Badajos,  which 
was  effected  at  daybreak  the  19th,  but  on  the  lefl  bank  only. 
Meanwhile  the  allied  cavalry,  supported  by  Alten's  Grermans,  fol- 
lowed the  French  line  of  retreat  Soult  then  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Fuente  del  Maestre,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry,  cutting 
off  some  of  his  men,  menaced  Villalba.  Lord  Wellington  reached 
the  field  of  battle  the  same  day,  and,  afler  examining  the  state  of 
affairs,  desired  the  Marshal  to  follow  the  enemy  cautiously ;  then 
returning  to  Elvas  himself,  he  directed  the  third  and  seventh  divi- 
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lions,  which  were  already  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  complete  Hie  re- 
inTestment  of  Badajos  on  the  right  bank. 

Meanwhile  Bercaford  advanced  by  the  Solano  road  to  Almen« 
dralejos,  where  he  found  some  more  wounded  men.  His  further 
progress  was  not  opposed.  The  number  of  officers  who  had  fallen 
in  the  French  army,  together  with  the  privations  endured,  had  pro- 
duced despondency  and  discontent;  the  garrison  at  Villalba  was 
not  disposed  to  maintain  the  castle,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  evacuated  it,  and  continued  his  own  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  Llerena,  where  he  assumed  a  position  on  the 
23d,  and  placed  his  cavalry  near  Usagre.  This  abandonment  of 
the  royal  road  to  Seville  was  a  well-considered  movement.  The 
country  through  which  Soult  passed  being  more  fruitful  and  open, 
he  coold  draw  greater  advantage  from  his  superior  cavalry;  the 
mountains  behind  him  were  so  strong  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
an  attack,  and  by  Belalcazar  and  Almaden,  he  could  maintain  a 
communication  with  La  Mancha,  from  whence  he  expected  Drou- 
et's  division.  Th'e  road  of  Guadalcanal  was  in  his  rear,  by  which 
he  could  draw  reinforcements  from  Cordoba  and  from  the  fourth 
corps,  and  meanwhile  the  allies  durst  not  venture  to  expose  their 
lefl  flank  by  marching  on  Monasterio. 

From  Llerena,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  drive  away  a  Spanish 
partida  corps  which  had  cut  his  communications  with  Gaudalcanal, 
and  at  the  same  time  Latour  Maubourg  was  directed  to  scour  the 
country  beyond  Usagre ;  this  led  to  an  action.  The  town,  built 
upon  a  hill,  and  covered  towards  Los  Santos  by  a  river  with  steep 
and  rugged  banks,  had  only  the  one  outlet  by  the  bridge  on  that  side, 
and  when  Latour  Maubourg  approached,  Lumley  retired  across 
the  river.  The  French  light  cavalry  then  marched  along  the  right 
bank  with  the  intention  of  crossing  lower  down,  and  thus  covering 
the  passage  of  the  heavy  horsemen ;  but  before  they  could  effect 
this  object,  Grcneral  Bron  rashly  passed  the  river  with  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  and  drew  up  in  line  just  beyond  the  bridge. 
Lumley  was,  however,  lying  close  behind  a  rising  gix>und,  and  when 
the  French  regiments  had  advanced  a  sufficient  distance,  Lefebre's 
guns  opened  on  them,  and  the  third  and  fourth  dragoon  guards 
charged  them  in  front,  while  Madden*s  Portuguese  fell  on  their 
flank.  They  were  overthrown  at  the  first  shock,  and  fled  towards 
the  bridge,  which,  being  choked  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
advancing  to  their  support,  the  fugitives  turned  to  the  right  and  lef^, 
and  endeavored  to  save  themselves  amongst  some  gardens  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  they  were,  however,  pursued  and  sabred 
until  the  French  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  their  distress,  checked 
the  attack  by  a  fire  of  carbines  and  artillery.     Some  wounded  priv- 
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oners  were  taken,  but  a  guerilla  party  which  had  not  joined  in  the 
attack  suddenly  massacred  them.  However,  above  forty  killed  in 
fair  fight,  and  more  than  a  hundred  wounded,  attested  the  vigor  of 
Lumley*8  conduct  in  this  affair,  which  terminated  Beresford*s  ope- 
rations, for  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  Regency  had  reduced 
the  Portuguse  army  imperatively  called  for  the  Marshal's  presence 
elsewhere.*  Greneral  Hill,  who  had  returned  to  Portugal,  then 
reassumed  the  conmiand  of  the  second  division  amidst  the  eager 
rejoicings  of  the  troops,  and  Lord  Wellington  directed  the  renewed 
siege  of  Badajos  in  person. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

No  general  ever  gained  a  great  battle  with  so  little  increase  of 
military  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford.  His  personal  intrepidity 
and  strength,  qualities  so  attractive  for  the  multitude,  were  con- 
spicuously displayed,  yet  the  breath  of  his  own  army  withered  his 
laurels,  and  lus  triumph  was  disputed  by  the  very  soldiers  who 
followed  his  car.  Their  censures  have  been  reiterated,  without 
change  and  without  abatement,  even  to  this  hour ;  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  his  operations,  while  it  detects  many  ill-founded  ob- 
jections, and  others  tainted  with  malice,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
general  feeling  was  right 

When  he  had  passed  the  Guadiana  and  driven  the  fifth  corps 
upon  Guadalcanal,  the  delay  that  intervened,  before  he  invested 
Badajos,  was  unjustly  attributed  to  him :  it  was  Lord  Wellington's 
order,  resulting  from  the  tardiness  of  the  Spanish  generals,  that 
paralyzed  his  operations.  But  when  the  time  for  action  arrived, 
the  want  of  concert  in  the  investment,  and  the  ill-matured  attack 
on  San  Christoval,  belonged  to  Beresford's  arrangements ;  and  he  ih 
especially  responsible  in  reputation  for  the  latter,  because  Captain 
Squire  earnestly  warned  him  of  the  inevitable  result,  and  his  words 
were  unheeded. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  either  the  want  of  correct  in- 
telligence, or  a  blunted  judgement,  misled  the  Marshal  It  was 
remarked  that,  at  all  times,  he  too  readily  believed  the  idle  tales  of 
distress  and  difficulties  in  the  French  armies,  with  which  the  spies 
generally,  and  the  deserters  always,  interlarded  their  information  ; 
thus  he  was  incredulous  of  Soult's  enterprise,  and  that  officer  was 
actually  over  the  Morena  before  the  orders  were  given  to  commence 
the  main  attack  of  the  castle  of  Badajos.  However,  the  firmness 
with  which  Beresford  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  engineers  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  the  quick  and  orderly  removal  of  the  stores 
and  battering-train,  were  alike  remarkable  and  praiseworthy..    It 

*  Maddeu^s  Memoir,  Military  Calendar. 
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would  have  been  happy  if  he  had  shown  as  mach  Diagnanimitj  in 
wliat  followed. 

When  he  met  Blake  and  CasUfios  at  Valverde,  the  alternative 
of  fighting  or  retiring  behind  the  Guadiana  was  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration. The  Spanish  generals  were  both  in  favor  of  giving 
battle.  Blake,  who  could  not  retire  the  way  he  had  arrived,  with- 
out danger  of  having  his  march  intercepted,  was  particularly  earnest 
to  fight,  affirming  that  his  troops,  who  were  already  in  a  miserable 
state,  would  disperse  entirely  if  they  were  obliged  to  enter  Portu- 
gaL  Castanos  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Beresford  also  argued 
that  it  was  unwise  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  taking  Badajos,  and 
ungenerous  to  desert  the  people  of  Estremadura ;  that  a  retreat 
would  endanger  £lvas,  lay  open  the  Alemtejo,  and  encourage  the 
enemy  to  push  his  incursions  further,  which  he  could  safely  do, 
having  such  a  fortress  as  Badajos  with  its  bridge  over  the  Guadiana 
in  his  rear.  A  battle  must  then  be  fought  in  the  Alemtejo  with 
fewer  troops  and  after  a  dispiriting  retreat :  there  was  also  a  greater 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  Portuguese  than  in  the  Spanish  province, 
and,  finally,  as  the  weather  was  menacing,  the  Guadiana  might 
again  rise  before  the  stores  were  carried  over,  when  the  latter  must 
be  abandoned,  or  the  army  endangered  to  protect  their  passage. 

But  these  plausible  reasons  were  but  a  mask.  The  true  cause 
why  the  English  General  adopted  Blake's  proposals  was  the  im- 
patient temper  of  the  British  troops.  None  of  them  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  battles  under  Lord  Wellington.  At  Busaco 
the  regiments  of  the  fourth  division  were  idle  spectators  on  the  lefl, 
as  those  of  the  second  division  were  on  the  right,  while  the  action 
was  in  the  centre.  During  Massena's  retreat  they  had  not  been 
employed  under  fire,  and  the  combats  of  Sabugal  and  Fuentes 
Onoro  had  been  fought  without  them.  Thus  a  burning  Uiirst  for 
battle  was  general,  and  Beresford  had  not  the  art  either  of  concil- 
iating or  of  exacting  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  It  is  certain  that 
if  he  had  retreated,  a  very  violent  and  unjust  clamor  would  have 
been  raised  against  him,  and  this  was  so  strongly  and  unceremoni- 
ously represented  to  him,  by  an  officer  on  his  own  staff,  that  he  gave 
way.  These  are  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  obstacles  of  war. 
Such  men  as  Lord  Wellington  or  Sir  John  Moore  can  stride  over 
them,  but  to  second-rate  minds  they  are  insuperable.  Practice  and 
study  may  make  a  good  general  as  far  as  the  handling  of  troops 
and  the  designing  of  a  campaign,  but  that  ascendency  of  spirit 
which  leads  Uie  wise,  and  controls  the  insolence  of  folly,  is  a  rare 
gift  of  nature. 

Beresford  yielded  with  an  unhappy  flexibility  to  the  clamor  of 
the  army  and  the  representations  of  Blake,  for  it  is  unquestionable 

5* 
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that  the  resolution  to  fight  was  unwarrantable  on  any  sound  mili- 
tary principle.  We  may  pass  over  the  argument  founded  upon  the 
taking  of  Badajos,  because  neither  the  measures  nor  the  means  of 
the  English  Greneral  promised  the  slightest  chance  of  success ;  the 
siege  would  have  died  away  of  itself  in  default  of  resources  to  carry 
it  on.  The  true  question  to  consider  was,  not  whether  Estremadura 
should  be  deserted  or  Badajos  abandoned,  but  whether  Lord  Wel- 
lington'^  combinations  and  his  great  and  well  considered  design  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  should  be  ruined  and  defaced  at 
a  blow.  To  say  that  the  Alemtejo  could  not  have  been  defended 
until  the  commander-in-chief  arrived  from  the  north  with  reinforce- 
ments, was  mere  trifling.  Soult,  with  twenty  or  even  thirty 
thousand  men,  dared  not  have  attempted  the  siege  of  Elvas  in  the 
face  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  such  as  Beresford  commanded. 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro  was  known  in  the  English 
and  in  the  French  camps  before  Beresford  broke  up  from  Badajos ; 
hence  he  was  certain  that  additional  troops  would  soon  be  brought 
down  to  the  Guadiana ;  indeed,  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  were 
actually  at  Campo  Mayor  the  23d  of  May.  The  danger  to  the 
Alemtejo  was,  therefore,  slight,  and  the  necessity  of  a  battle 
being  by  no  means  apparent,  it  remains  to  analyze  the  chances  of 
success. 

Soult*s  numbers  were  not  accurately  known,  but  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  veteran  troops ;  he  had 
also  a  great  superiority  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  the  country 
was  peculiarly  suitable  for  these  arms.  The  martial  character  of 
the  man  was  also  known.  Now  the  allies  could  bring  into  the  field 
more  of  infantry  by  ten  thousand  than  the  French,  but  they  were 
of  various  tongues,  and  the  Spanish  part,  ill  armed,  starving,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  been  repeatedly  and  recently  defeated 
by  the  very  troops  they  were  going  to  engage.  The  French  were 
compact,  swifl  of  movement,  inured  to  war,  used  to  act  together,  and 
under  the  command  of  one  able  and  experienced  generaL  The 
allied  army  was  unwieldy,  each  nation  mistrusting  the  other,  and 
the  whole  without  unity  of  spirit,  or  of  discipline,  or  of  command. 
On  what,  then,  could  Marshal  Beresford  found  his  hopes  of  success? 
The  British  troops.  The  latter  were  therefore  to  be  freely  used. 
But  was  it  a  time  to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  two  superb  divi- 
sions and  to  encounter  a  certain  and  heavy  loss  of  men,  whose  value 
he  knew  so  well  when  he  calculated  upon  them  alone  for  victoiy  in 
such  circumstances  ? 

To  resolve  on  battle  was,  however,  easier  than  to  prepare  for  it 
with  skilL  Albuera,  we  have  seen,  was  the  point  of  concentration. 
C!olonel  Golborne's  brigade  did  not  arrive  until  the  14th,  and  there 
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was  no  certainty  that  it  oonld  arrive  before  the  enemy  did.  Blake 
did  not  arrive  until  three  in  the  morning  of  Uie  16th;  the  fourth 
division  not  until  six  o'clock.  Kemmis  with  three  fine  British  regi- 
ments, and  Madden's  cavalry,  did  not  come  at  all.  These  facts 
prove  that  the  whole  plan  was  faulty ;  it  was  mere  accident  that  a 
sufficient  force  to  give  battle  was  concentrated.  Beresford  was  too 
late,  and  the  keeping  up  the  investment  of  Badajos,  although  laud- 
able in  one  sense,  was  a  great  error ;  it  was  only  an  accessory,  and 
yet  the  success  of  the  principal  object  was  made  subservient  to  it 
If  Soult,  instead  of  passing  by  Villa  Franca,  in  his  advance,  had 
pushed  straight  on  from  Los  Santos  to  Albuera,  he  would  have 
arrived  the  15th,  when  Beresford  had  not  much  more  than  half  his 
force  in  position ;  the  point  of  omcentration  would  then  have  been 
lo^t,  and  the  allies  scattered  in  all  directions.  If  the  French  had 
even  continued  their  march  by  Solano  instead  of  turning  upon 
Albuera,  they  must  inevitably  have  communicated  with  Badajos, 
unless  Beresford  had  fought  without  waiting  for  Blake,  and  without 
Kemmis's  brigade.  Why,  then,  did  the  French  Marshal  turn  out 
of  the  way  to  seek  a  battle,  in  preference  to  attaining  his  object 
without  one  ?  and  why  did  he  neglect  to  operate  by  his  right  or  left 
until  the  unwieldly  allied  army  should  separate  or  get  into  confusion, 
as  it  inevitably  would  have  done  ?  Because  the  English  Greneral's 
dispositions  were  so  faulty  that  no  worse  error  could  well  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  Soult  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  great 
and  decided  victory ;  a  victory  which  would  have  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced Massena's  failure.  He  knew  that  only  one-half  c^  the 
allied  force  was  at  Albuera  on  the  15th,  and  when  he  examined 
the  ground,  every  thing  promised  the  most  complete  success. 

Marshal  Beresford  had  fixed  upon  and  studied  his  own  field  of 
battle  above  a  month  before  the  action  took  place,  and  yet  occupied 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  defeat  almost  certain ;  his  infantry 
were  not  held  in  hand,  and  his  inferiority  in  guns  and  cavalry  was 
not  compensated  for  by  intrenchments.  But  were  any  other  proofs 
of  error  wanting,  this  fact  would  suffice :  he  had  greater  strength 
of  infantry  on  a  field  of  battle  scarcely  three  miles  long,  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  troops  never  fired  a  shot,  and  three  times  the  day  was 
lost  and  won,  the  allies  being  always  fewest  in  number  at  the  deci- 
sive point  It  is  true  that  Blake's  conduct  was  very  perplexing ; 
it  is  true  that  General  William  Stuart's  error  cost  one  brigEuie,  and 
thus  annihilated  the  command  of  Colonel  Colborne,  a  man  capable 
of  turning  the  hie  of  a  battle  even  with  fewer  troops  than  those 
swept  away  from  him  by  the  French  cavalry :  but  the  neglect  of 
the  hill  beyond  the  Albuera,  fronting  the  right  of  the  position,  was 
Beresfc^'s  own  error  and  a  most  serious  one ;  so  also  were  th» 
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saccessive  attacks  of  the  brigades,  and  the  hesitation  about  the 
fourth  division.  And  where  are  we  to  look  for  that  promptness  in 
critical  moments  which  marks  the  great  commander?  It  was  Col- 
onel Hardinge  that  gave  the  fourth  division  and  Abercrombie's 
brigade  orders  to  advance,  and  it  was  their  astounding  valor  in 
attack,  and  the  astonishing  firmness  of  Houghton's  bri^de  in  de- 
fence, that  saved  the  day.  The  person  of  the  general-in-chief  was 
indeed  seen  everywhere,  a  gallant  soldier!  Imt  the  mind  of  the 
commander  was  seen  nowhere. 

Beresford  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  he  could 
not  take  Badajos,  that  prize  was  the  result  of  many  great  efforts 
and  many  deep  combinations  by  a  far  greater  man ;  neither  did  he 
clear  Estremadura,  for  Soult  maintained  position  from  Llerena  to 
Usagre.  What  then  did  he  gain  ?  The  power  of  simulating  a 
renewal  of  the  siege,  and  holding  his  own  cantonments  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadiana ;  I  say  simulating,  for,  if  the  third  and  sev- 
enth divisions  had  not  arrived  from  Beira,  even  the  investment 
could  not  have  been  completed.  These  illusive  advantages  he 
purchased  at  the  price  of  seven  thousand  men.  With  a  smaller 
loss  Lord  Wellington  had  fought  two  general  and  several  minor 
actions,  had  baffled  Massena  and  turned  seventy  thousand  men  out 
of  Portugal ! 

Such  being  the  fruit  of  victory,  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  defeat  ?  There  was  no  retreat,  save  by  the  temporary  bridge 
of  Jerumenha,  and  had  the  hill  on  the  right  been  carried  in  the 
battle,  the  Valverde  road  would  have  been  in  Soult's  possession, 
and  the  line  of  retreat  cut ;  had  it  even  been  otherwise,  Beresford, 
with  four  thousand  victorious  French  cavalry  at  his  heels,  could 
never  have  passed  the  river.  Back,  then,  must  have  come  the 
army  from  the  north,  the  lines  of  Lisbon  would  have  been  once 
more  occupied — a  French  force  fixed  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus — 
Spain  ruined — Portugal  laid  prostrate — England  in  dismay.  Could 
even  the  genius  of  Lord  Wellington  have  recovered  such  a  state 
of  affairs?  And  yet,  with  these  results,  the  terrible  balance  hung 
for  two  hours,  and  twice  trembling  to  the  sinister  side,  only  yielded 
at  last  to  the  superlative  vigor  of  the  fusileers.  The  battle  should 
never  have  been  fought.  The  siege  of  Badajos  could  not  have 
been  renewed  without  reinforcements,  and,  with  them,  it  could  have 
been  renewed  without  an  action,  or  at  least  without  risking  an 
unequal  one. 

But  would  even  the  bravery  of  British  soldiers  have  saved  the 
day  at  Albucra,  if  the  French  General  had  not  also  committed 
great  errors  ?  His  plan  of  attack  and  his  execution  of  it,  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  Spanish  line  fell  back  in  disorder,  cannot  he 
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too  mach  admired  ;  afler  that,  the  great  error  of  fighting  in  dense 
columns,  being  persisted  in  beyond  reason,  lost  the  fairest  field  ever 
ofiTered  to  the  arms  of  France.  Had  the  fifth  corps  opened  out 
while  there  was  time  to  do  so,  that  is,  between  the  falling  back  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  advance  of  Houghton's  brigade,  what  on 
earth  could  have  saved  Beresfbrd  from  a  total  defeat  ?  The  fire 
of  the  enemy's  columns  alone  destroyed  two-thirds  of  his  British 
troops  ;  the  fire  of  their  lines  would  have  swept  away  all ! 

It  has  been  said  that  Latour  Maubourg  and  Grodinot  did  not 
second  Soult  with  sufficient  vigor.  The  latter  certainly  did  not  dis- 
play any  great  enei^,  but  the  village  was  maintained  by  Alten's 
Germans,  who  were  good  and  hardy  troops,  and  well  backed  up  by 
a  great  body  of  Portuguese.  Latour  Maubourg's  movements  seem 
to  have  been  objected  to  without  reason.  He  took  six  guns,  sabred 
many  Spaniards,  and  overthrew  a  whole  brigade  of  the  Britbh, 
wi&out  ceasing  to  keep  in  check  their  cavalry.  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  General  Lumley  han- 
dled the  allied  squadrons  with  skill  and  courage,  and  drew  all  the 
advantage  possible  from  his  situation,  and,  in  the  choice  of  that 
situation,  none  can  deny  ability  to  Marshal  Beresford.  The  rising 
ground  behind  the  horsemen,  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  in  their  front, 
the  aid  of  the  horse-artilleiy,  and  the  support  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, were  all  circumstances  of  strength  so  well  combined  that  no- 
thing could  be  better,  and  they  dictated  Latour  Maubourg's  pro- 
ceedings, which  seem  consonant  to  true  principles.  If  he  had 
charged  in  mass,  under  the  fire  of  Lefebre's  guns,  he  must  have 
been  thrown  into  confusion  in  passing  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  at  the 
moment  when  the  fourth  division,  advancing  along  the  slopes,  would 
have  opened  a  musketry  on  his  right  fiank ;  Lumley  could  then 
have  charged,  or  retired  up  the  hill,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  this  case,  great  loss  might  have  been  sustained,  and  nothing  very 
decisive  could  have  accrued  to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  be- 
cause no  number  of  cavalry,  if  unsustained  by  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, can  make  a  serious  impression  against  the  three  arms  united. 
It  was  therefore  another  error  in  Soult  not  to  have  joined  some 
guns  and  infantry  to  his  cavalry,  when  he  perceived  that  his  enemy 
had  done  so  on  the  other  part.  Ten  guns  and  half  the  infantry, 
uselessly  slaughtered  in  columns  on  the  height  above,  would  have 
turned  the  Bcale  of  battle  below,  for  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
fusileers  came  up  the  hill,  Houghton's  brigade  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  the  few  men  standing  were  without  ammunition;  but  if  a 
French  battery  and  a  body  of  infantry  had  been  joined  to  the 
French  cavah-y,  the  fusileers  could  not  have  moved.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  he  was  not  so  strengthened,  a 
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repulse  might  have  been  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  French 
infantry  on  the  hill,  as  their  left  would  have  been  open  to  the  enter- 
prises of  the  allied  cavalry.  If  Latour  Maubourg  had  stretched 
away  to  his  own  left,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  have  exposed  the 
flank  of  Soult's  infantry,  and  his  movements  would  have  been 
eccentric,  and  contrary  to  sound  principles,  and  (in  the  event  of  a 
disaster  to  the  corps  on  the  hill,  as  really  happened)  destructive 
to  the  safety  of  the  retreating  army.  By  keeping  in  mass  on  the 
plain,  and  detaching  squadrons  from  time  to  time,  as  favorable  op- 
portunities offered  for  partial  charges,  he  gained,  as  we  have  seen, 
great  advantages  during  the  action,  and  kept  his  troopers  well  in 
hand  for  the  decisive  moment ;  finally,  he  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  beaten  infantiy.  Still  it  may  be  admitted  that,  with  such 
superior  numbers,  he  should  have  more  closely  pressed  Lumley. 

When  Soult  had  regained  the  hills  at  the  other  side  of  the  ^bu- 
era,  the  battle  ceased,  each  side  being,  as  we  have  seen,  so  hardly 
handled  that  neither  offered  to  renew  the  fight  Here  was  the 
greatest  failure  of  the  French  commander ;  he  had  lost  eight  thou« 
sand  men,  but  he  had  still  fifteen  thousand  under  arms,  his  artillery 
and  his  cavalry  being  comparatively  untouched.  On  the  side  of 
the  allies,  only  eighteen  hundred  British  infantry  were  left  standing, 
and  the  troops  were  suffering  greatly  from  fiunine ;  the  Spaniards 
had  been  feeding  on  horse-flesh,  and  were  so  attenuated  by  con- 
tinual fatigue  and  misery,  that,  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
battle,  they  had  deserted  in  considerable  numbers  even  to  the 
French,  hoping  thus  to  get  food :  these  circumstances  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  reflecting  on  their  conduct  in  the  battle ;  under 
Buch  a  commander  as  Blake,  and  while  enduring  such  heavy  pri- 
vations, it  was  a  great  effort  of  resolution,  and  honorable  to  them, 
that  they  fought  at  all  Their  resistance,  feeble  when  compared  to 
the  desperate  valor  of  the  British,  was  by  no  means  weak  in  itself 
or  infirm ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  so  exhausted 
and  so  ill  managed  should  have  been  deaf  to  the  call  of  Beresford, 
a  strange  general,  whose  exhortations  they  probably  did  not  under- 
stand. When  the  fortune  of  the  day  clianged,  they  followed  the 
fusileers  with  alacrity,  and  at  no  period  did  they  give  way  with 
dishonor. 

Nevertheless,  all  circumstances  considered,  they  were  not  and 
could  not  be  equal  to  a  second  desperate  struggle ;  a  renewed 
attack  on  the  17th  would  have  certainly  ended  in  fevor  of  the 
French,  and  so  conscious  was  Beresford  of  this,  that,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  16th,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Wellington,  avowing  that  he  anti- 
cipated a  certain  and  ruinous  defeat  the  next  day.  The  resolution 
with  which  he  maintained  the  position  notwithstanding,  was  th« 
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strongest  indication  of  military  talent  he  gave  during  the  whole 
of  his  operations ;  had  Soult  only  persisted  in  holding  his  position 
with  equal  pertinacity,  Beresford  must  have  retired.  It  was  a 
great  and  decided  mistake  of  the  French  Marshal  not  to  have  done 
so.  There  is  nothing  more  essential  in  war  than  a  confident  front ; 
a  general  should  never  acknowledge  himself  vanquished,  for  the 
front  line  of  an  army  always  looks  formidable,  nnd  the  adversary 
can  seldom  see  the  real  state  of  what  is  behind.  The  importance 
of  this  maxim  is  finely  indicated  in  Livy,  where  he  relates  that, 
after  a  drawn  battle,  a  god  called  out  in  the  night,  the  Etruscans 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans !  Hereupon  the  former 
retired,  and  the  latter  remaining  on  the  field,  gathered  all  the  friuta 
of  a  real  Tictcny. 
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Lord  Wellington's  sieges  vindicated — Operations  in  Spain — State  of  Galliola— > 
Change  of  commanders — Bonnet's  operations  in  the  Asturias— Activity  of  Uio 
Partidas — ^Their  system  of  operations — Mina  captures  a  large  convoy  at  Arlaban 
— Bessidres  contracts  his  position — Bonnet  abandons  the  Astaria8--SantociIdes 
advances  into  Leon — French  dismantle  Astorj^a — Skirminh  on  the  Orbigo^ 
General  inefficiency  of  the  Qallicians  and  Astarians— Operations  in  the  eastern 
provinces — State  of  Aragon — State  of  Catalonia — State  of  Valencia — Suohet 
marches  aeainst  Tortosa — Fails  to  bam  the  boat-bridge  there — Macdonald  re- 
mains at  ^rona — The  Valencians  and  Catalonians  combine  operations  arainst 
Sachet— O'Donnell  enters  Tortosa— Makes  a  sally  and  is  repulsed— The  Valen- 
cians defeated  near  Uldecona— Operations  of  the  seventh  corps — Macdonald 
reforms  the  discipline  of  the  troops — Marches  with  a  convoy  to  Barcelona- 
Returns  to  Qerona  and  dismantles  the  out-works  of  that  place — O'Donneirs 
plans — ^Maodonald  marches  with  a  second  convoy — Reaches  Barcelona  and  re- 
turns to  Gerona— Marches  with  a  third  convoy — Forces  the  pass  of  Ordal — 
Enters  Reus  and  opens  the  communications  with  Suohet. 

While  Marshal  Beresford  followed  Soult  towards  Llerena,  Lord 
Wellington  recommenced  the  siege  of  Badajos ;  but  the  relation  of 
that  operation  must  be  delayed  until  the  transactions  which  occurred 
in  Spain  during  Massena's  invasion  of  Portugal  have  been  noticed, 
for  it  is  not  by  following  one  stream  of  action  that  a  just  idea  of 
this  war  can  be  obtained.  Many  of  Lord  Wellington's  proceedings 
might  be  called  rash,  and  others  timid  and  slow,  if  taken  separately ; 
yet,  when  viewed  as  parts  of  a  great  plan  for  delivering  the  whole 
Peninsula,  they  will  be  found  discreet  or  daring,  as  the  circum- 
stances warranted ;  nor  is  there  any  portion  of  his  campaigns  that 
requires  this  wide-based  consideration,  more  than  his  early  sieges ; 
which,  being  instituted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  unsuccess- 
ful, or  when  successful,  attended  with  a  mournful  slaughter,  have 
given  occasion  for  questioning  his  great  military  qualities,  which 
were  however  then  most  signafiy  displayed. 

OPERATIONS   IN   SPAIN. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  events  were  of  little  interest 
Gallicia,  after  the  fiulure  of  Renovales'  expedition  and  the  ship- 
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wreck  that  followed,  became  torpid ;  the  Junta  disregarded  General 
Walker's  exhortations,  and,  although  he  furnished  vast  supplies, 
the  arm  J,  nominallj  twenty  thousand  strong,  mustered  only  six 
thousand  in  the  field ;  there  was  no  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  kept 
close  in  the  mountains  about  Villa  Franca,  while  a  weak  French 
division  occupied  the  rich  plains  of  Leon.*  General  Mahi  having 
refused  to  combine  hb  operations  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese army,  was  thought  to  be  disaffected,  and  at  the  desire  of  the 
British  authorities  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  Duke 
of  Albuquerque :  he  was  however  inmiediately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Murcia,  by  Blake,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Wellesley,  for  Blake  disregarded  the  English  influenccf 

When  Albuquerque  died,  Gallicia  fell  to  Castafios,  and  while 
that  officer  was  co-operating  with  Beresford  in  Estremadura,  Santo- 
cildes  assumed  the  command.  Meanwhile  Caffarelli's  reserve  hav- 
ing joined  the  army  of  the  north,  Santona  was  fortified,  and  Bes- 
siereSy  as  I  have  before  observed,  assembled  seven  thousand  men 
at  Zamora  to  invade  Grallicia. 

In  the  Asturias,  Bonnet,  although  harassed,  on  the  side  of  Potes, 
by  the  guerillas  from  the  mountains  of  Liebana,  and  on  the  coast 
by  the  English  frigates,  remained  at  Oviedo,  and  maintained  his 
communications  by  the  left  with  the  troops  in  Leon.  In  November, 
1810,  he  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1811,  the  Spanish  General  St.  Pol  retired  before  him  with  the 
regular  forces,  from  the  Xalon  to  the  Navia;  but  this  retreat  caused 
such  discontent  in  Grallicia  that  St.  Pol  advanced  again  on  the  19  th 
of  March,  and  was  again  driven  back.t  Bonnet  then  dispersed  the 
partidas,  and  was  ready  to  aid  Bessieres*  invasion  of  Gallicia; 
and  although  the  arrival  of  the  allied  forces  on  the  Coa  in  pursuit 
of  Massena  stopped  that  enterprise,  he  made  an  incursion  along  the 
coast,  seized  the  Spanish  stores  of  English  arms  and  clothing,  and 
then  returned  to  Oviedo.  The  war  was,  indeed,  so  little  formida- 
ble to  the  French,  that  in  May  Santander  was  evacuated,  and  all 
the  cavalry  in  Castile  and  Leon  joined  Massena  for  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro,  and  yet  the  Gallician  and  Asturian  regular  armies 
gained  no  advantage  during  their  absence. 

The  partidas,  who  had  re-assembled  afler  their  defeat  by  Bonnet, 
were  more  aotiye.  Porlier,  Campillo,  Longa,  Amor,  and  Merino 
cut  off  small  French  parties  in  the  Montana,  in  the  Rioja,  in  Bis- 
cay, and  in  the  Boston  de  Laredo ;  they  were  not,  indeed,  dangerous 
in  action,  nor  was  it  very  difficult  to  destroy  them  by  combined 

•  Official  abfttraot  of  General  Walker's  despatches, 
f  Official  abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley's  despatches,  MS. 
t  Mr.  Stmirt's  Papers,  MS. 
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movements,  but  these  combinations  were  hard  to  effect,  from  the 
little  accord  amongst  the  French  generals,  and  thus  they  easily 
maintained  their  posts  at  Espinosa  de  Monteres,  Medina,  and  Vil* 
larcayo.  Campillo  was  the  most  powerful  after  Porlier.*  His 
principal  haunts  were  in  the  valleys  of  Mena  and  Caranza ;  but  he 
was  in  communication  with  Barbara,  Honejas,  and  Curillas,  petty 
chiefs  of  Biscay,  with  whom  he  concerted  attacks  upon  couriers 
and  weak  detachments ;  and  he  sometimes  divided  his  band  into 
small  parties,  with  which  he  overran  the  valleys  of  Gurieso,  Soba, 
Carrado,  and  Jorrando,  partly  to  raise  contributions,  partly  to 
gather  recruits,  whom  he  forced  to  join  him.  His  chief  aim  was, 
however,  to  intercept  the  despatches  going  from  Bilbao  to  Santan- 
der,  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  to  infest  Liendo  between  Ovira 
and  Laredo,  which  he  was  enabled  the  more  safely  to  do,  because 
General  Barthdlemy,  the  governor  of  the  Montana,  was  forced  to 
watch  more  earnestly  towards  the  hilly  district  of  Liebana,  between 
Leon  and  the  Asturias.  This  district  was  Porlier's  stronghold,  and 
that  chief,  under  whom  Campillo  himself  would  at  times  act,  used 
to  cross  die  Deba  and  penetrate  into  the  valleys  of  Cabuemiego, 
Rio  Nauza,  Cieza,  and  Buelna,  and  he  obliged  the  people  to  fly  to 
the  mountains  with  their  effects  whenever  the  French  approached; 
nevertheless  the  mass  were  tired  of  this  guerilla  system  and  trac- 
table enough,  except  in  LiebaHa. 

To  beat  Campillo  once  or  twice  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
ruin  him,  but  to  ruin  Porlier  required  great  combinations.  It  was 
necessary  to  seize  Espinosa,  not  that  of  Monteres,  but  a  village  in 
the  mountains  of  Liebana,  from  whence  the  valleys  all  projected 
as  from  a  point,  and  whence  the  troops  could  consequently  act  to- 
wards Potes  with  success.  General  Barth61emy  proposed  this  plan 
to  Drouet,  then  with  the  9th  corps  on  the  upper  Douro,  whom  he 
desired  to  co-operate  from  the  side  of  Leon,  while  Bonnet  did  the 
same  from  the  side  of  the  Asturias ;  but  though  partially  adopted, 
the  execution  was  not  effectually  followed  up,  the  districts  of  Lie- 
bana and  Santander  continued  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  chain  of 
partidas  was  prolonged  through  Biscay  and  the  Rioja,  to  Navarre. 

Li  this  last  province  Mina  had  on  the  22d  of  May  defeated  at 
the  Puerto  de  Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  twelve  hundred  men  who 
were  escorting  a  convoy  of  prisoners  and  treasure  to  France ;  his 
success  was  complete,  but  alloyed  by  the  death  of  two  hundred  of 
the  prisoners,  unfortunately  killed  during  the  tumult;  and  it  waa 
stained  by  the  murder  of  six  Spanish  ladies,  who,  for  being  attached 
to  French  officers,  were  in  cold  blood  executed  afler  the  fightj 

*  Intercepted  letter  of  General  Bartbclemy  to  General  Dronet,  1810,  MS. 
t  Mr.  Btnart's  Papers,  MS. 
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^tasseua,  whose  baggie  was  captured,  was  to  have  travelled  with 
this  escort,  but  dislikiog  the  manner  of  the  march,  he  remained  in 
Vittoria  until  a  batter  opportunity,  and  so  escaped. 

lliese  pailisan  operations,  combined  with  the  descents  on  the 
eoasty  ttie  aspect  of  the  war  in  £stremadura,  and  the  unprotected 
state  ot  Castile,  which  was  now  menaced  by  Santocildes,  were  ren- 
dered more  important  by  another  event  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Bessieres  therefore  resolved  to  contract  his  position  in  the  north ; 
and  first  causing  Reille  and  Caffarelli  to  scour  Biscay  and  the 
Rioja,  he  order^  Bonnet  to  abandon  the  Asturias.  On  the  14th 
of  June  that  General,  having  dismantled  the  coast-batteries,  sent 
his  sick  and  baggage  by  sea  to  Santander  and  marched  into  Leon, 
where  Santocildes,  who  had  now  increased  the  Gallician  field  army 
to  thirteen  thousand  men,  was  menacing  Astorga,  which  place  the 
French  evacuated  after  blowing  up  some  of  the  works.  Serras 
and  B<»inet  then  united  on  the  Esla,  and  being  supported  by  three 
thousand  men  from  Rio  Seco,  skirmished  at  the  Ponte  de  Orvigo 
on  the  23d,  but  had  the  worst,  and  General  Valletaux  was  killed 
on  their  side ;  and  as  Lord  Wellington's  operations  in  Estremadura 
soon  drew  the  French  armies  towards  that  quarter,  Santocildes 
heM  his  ground  at  Astorga  until  August  Meanwhile  two  thou- 
sand French  were  thrown  into  Santona,  and  General  Rognet  com- 
ing from  the  side  of  Burgos,  with  a  division  of  the  Young  Guard, 
made  a  fruitless  incursion  against  the  partidas  of  Liebana. 

This  system  of  warfiire  was  necessarily  harassing  to  the  French 
divisions  actually  engaged,  but  it  was  evident  that  neither  tue  As- 
turias nor  Grallicia  could  be  reckoned  as  good  auxiliaries  to  Lord 
Wellington.  Gallicia,  with  its  lordly  Junta,  regular  army,  fortified 
towns,  rugged  fastnesses,  numerous  population,  and  constant  sup- 
plies from  England,  was  of  less  weight  in  the  contest  than  ^ve 
thousand  Portuguese  militia  conducted  by  Trant  and  Wilson.  The 
irregular  warfare  was  now  also  beginning  to  produce  its  usual 
efiects ;  the  tree,  though  grafted  in  patriotism,  bore  strange  fruit.  In 
Biscay,  which  had  been  longest  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
invaders,  the  armed  peasantry  were  oft^n  found  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  on  one  occasion  did  of  themselves  attack 
the  boats  of  the  Amelia  frigate  to  save  French  military  stores  I* 
Turning  now  to  the  other  line  of  invasion,  we  shall  find  the  con- 
test fiercer,  indeed,  and  more  honorable  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
result  still  more  unfavorable  to  their  cause. 

OPERATIONS   IN   THE   EASTERN   PROVINCES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Suchet,  after  the  fall  of  Mequinenza, 
was  ordered  to  besiege  Tortosa,  while  Macdonald  marched  against 
•  Appendix  4,  §  1. 
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Tarragona.  Massena  was  then  concentrating  his  army  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Portugal,  and  it  was  the  Emperor's  intention  that  Suchet 
should,  after  taking  Tortosa,  march  with  half  of  4he  third  corps  to 
support  the  Prince  of  Esling.  But  the  reduction  of  Toilosa  proved 
a  more  tedious  task  than  Napoleon  anticipated,  and  as  the  coui^e 
of  events  had  now  given  the  French  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Ara- 
gon  a  common  object,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  their  situation  and 
resources  with  those  of  their  adversary. 

Suchet  was  completely  master  of  Aragon,  and  not  more  by  the 
force  of  his  arms  than  by  the  influence  of  his  administration ;  the 
province  was  fertile,  and  so  tranquil  in  the  interior,  that  his  maga- 
zines were  all  filled,  and  his  convoys  travelled  under  the  care  of 
Spanish  commissaries  and  conductors.  Mina  was  however  in  Na- 
varre on  his  rear,  and  he  communicated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro  with  the  partidas  in  the  mountains  of  Moncayo  and  Albara- 
cin ;  and  these  last  were  occasionally  backed  by  the  Empecinado, 
Duran,  and  others  whose  strongholds  were  in  the  Guadalaxara, 
and  who  from  thence  infested  Cuenga  and  the  vicinity  of  Madrid. 
From  Albaracin,  Villa  Campa  continued  the  chain  of  partisan  war- 
fare and  connected  it  with  the  Valencian  army,  which  had  also  a 
line  of  operation  towards  Cuenga.  Mina,  who  communicated  with 
the  English  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  received  his  supplies  from 
Coruiia ;  and  the  others,  in  like  manner,  corresponded  with  Valen- 
cia, from  whence  the  English  Consul  Tupper  succored  them  with 
arms,  money,  and  ammunition.  Thus  a  line  was  drawn  quite 
across  the  Peninsula  which  it  was  in  vain  for  the  enemy  to  break, 
as  the  retreat  was  secure  at  both  ends,  and  the  excitement  to  re- 
newed efforts  constant 

On  the  other  flank  of  Suchet's  position  the  high  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  swarming  with  small  bands,  forming  a  link  between 
Mina  and  a  division  of  the  Catalonian  army  stationed  about  the 
Seu  d*Urgel,  which  was  a  fortified  castle,  closing  the  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  plain  of  that  name  to  the  Cerdana.  This  division,  in 
conjunction  with  Bovira  and  other  partisans,  extended  the  irregu- 
lar warfare  on  the  side  of  Olot  and  Castelfollit  to  the  Ampurdan ; 
and  the  whole  depended  upon  Tarragona,  which  itself  was  supported 
by  the  English  Heet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Aragon  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  invested  fortress,  which  the  Spaniards  thought 
to  reduce  by  famine,  by  assault,  and  by  exciting  the  population 
against  the  garrison ;  but  Suchet  baffled  them ;  he  had  made  such 
judicious  arrangements^  that  his  convoys  were  secure  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  all  the  important  points  on  the  frontier  circle  were  forti- 
fied and  connected  with  Zaragoza  by  chains  of  minor  posts  radiating 
from  that  conunon  centre.     Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  the  phiin  of 
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Urgel  in  Catalonia,  the  fort  of  Moi'ella  in  Valencia,  were  his ;  and 
bj  fortifying  Teniel  aiid  Alcanitz  be  had  secured  the  chief  passages 
leading  through  the  mountains  to  the  latter  kingdom ;  he  could 
tfans  at  will  invade  either  Catalonia  or  Valencia,  and  from  Mequi- 
nenza  he  could  by  water  transport  the  stores  necessary  to  besiege 
Tortosa.  Nor  were  these  advantages  the  restdt  of  aught  but  his 
oncommon  talents  for  war,  a  consideration  which  rendered  them 
doablj  formidable. 

The  situation  of  the  French  in  Catalonia  was  different.  Mac- 
donald,  who  had  assumed  the  command  at  the  moment  when  Na- 
poleon wished  him  to  co-operate  with  Suchet,  was  inexperienced  in 
the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  province,  and  unprepared  to  execute 
any  extended  plan  of  operations.  His  troops  were  about  Gerona 
ai^  Hostalrich,  which  were  in  fact  the  bounds  of  the  French  con- 
qoest  at  this  period ;  for  Barcelona  was  a  military  point  beyond 
their  field  system,  and  only  to  be  maintained  by  expeditions ;  and 
the  ooontry  was  so  exhausted  of  provisions  in  the  interior,  that  the 
army  itself  could  only  be  fed  by  land-convoys  from  France,  or  by 
such  coasters  as,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers. 
could  reach  Rosas,  St.  Filieu,  and  Palamos.  Barcelona,  like  the 
horse-leech,  continually  cried  for  more,  and  as  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  the  garrison  depended  on  the  convoys,  the  latter  were 
enormous,  reference  being  had  to  the  limited  means  of  the  French 
Greneral,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving ;  for  although  the  distance 
between  Hostalrich  and  Barcelona  was  only  forty  miles,  the  road, 
as  far  as  Gmnollers,  was  a  succession  of  defiles,  and  crossed  by 
several  rivers,  of  which  the  Congosta  and  the  Tordera  were  con- 
siderable obstacles ;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  clayey  and  heavy, 
especially  in  the  defiles  of  the  Trenta  Pasos. 

These  things  rendered  it  difficult  for  Macdonald  to  operate  in 
regular  warfare  from  his  base  of  Gerona,  and  as  the  stores  for  the 
siege  of  Tarragona  were  to  come  from  France,  until  they  arrived 
he  could  only  make  sudden  incursions  with  light  baggage,  trusting 
to  the  resources  still  to  be  found  in  the  open  country,  or  to  be  gath- 
ered in  the  monntfdns  by  detachments  which  would  have  to  fight 
for  every  morsel.  This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  French 
armies,  that  starting  from  separate  bases  they  had  to  operate  on 
lines  meeting  at  Tortosa.  It  remains  to  show  the  situation  of  the 
Catalan  GeneraL 

After  the  battle  of  Margale^  Henry  O'Donnell  reunited  his  scat- 
tered forces,  and  being  of  a  stern  unyielding  disposition,  not  only 
repressed  the  discontent  occasioned  by  that  defc  at,  but  forced  the 
reluctant  JViigueletes  to  swell  his  ranks  and  to  submit  to  discipline. 
Being  assisted  with  money  and  arms  by  the  British  agents,  and 
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having  free  communication  by  sea  with  Gibraltar,  Oadiz,  and  Mi- 
norca, he  was  soon  enabled  to  reorganize  his  army,  to  collect  vast 
magazines  at  Tarragona,  and  to  strengthen  that  place  hj  new  woriu. 
In  July  his  force  again  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  men  ex- 
clusive of  the  partidas,  and  of  the  somatenes,  who  were  useful  to 
aid  in  a  pursuit,  to  break  up  roads,  and  to  cut  off  straggling  soldiers. 
Of  this  number  one  division  under  Campo  Verde  was,  as  I  have 
before  said,  in  the  higher  valleys,  having  a  detachment  at  Olot,  and 
being  supported  by  the  fortified  castles  of  Sen  d'Urgel,  Cardofia, 
Solsona,  and  Berga.  A  second  division  was  on  the  Llobregati 
watching  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  and  having  detachments  in 
Montserrat,  Igualada,  and  Manresa,  to  communicate  with  Campo 
Verde.  The  third  division,  the  reserve  and  the  cavalry  were  on 
the  hills  about  Tarragona,  and  that  place  and  Tortosa  had  large 
garrisons. 

By  this  disposition,  0*Donnell  occupied  Falcet,  the  Col  de  Ba- 
laguer,  and  the  Col  del  Alba,  which  were  the  passages  leading  to 
Tortosa ;  the  Col  de  Ribas  and  Momblanch,  which  commanded  the 
roads  to  Lerida ;  San  Coloma  de  Querault  and  Igualada,  through 
which  his  connection  with  Campo  Verde  was  maintained;  and 
thus  the  two  French  armies  were  separated  not  only  by  the  great 
spinal  ridges  descending  from  the  Pyrenees,  but  by  the  position  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  held  all  the  passes,  and  could  at  will  concen- 
trate and  attack  either  Suchet  or  Macdonald.*  But  the  Catalonian 
system  was  now  also  connected  with  Valencia,  where,  exclusive  of 
irregulars,  there  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men  under  General 
Bassecour.  That  ofiicer  had  in  June  occupied  Cuen^a,  yet  having 
many  quarrels  with  his  officers  he  could  do  nothing,  and  was  driven 
from  thence  by  troops  from  Madrid ;  he  returned  to  Valencia,  but 
the  disputes  continued  and  extended  to  the  Junta  or  Congress  of 
Valencia,  three  members  of  which  were  by  the  Greneral  imprisoned.! 
Nevertheless,  as  all  parties  were  now  sensible  that  Valencia  should 
be  defended  at  Tortosa,  Bassecour  prepared  to  march  to  its  succor 
by  the  coast  road,  where  he  had  several  fortified  posts.  Thus, 
while  Suchet  and  Macdonald  were  combining  to  crush  O'Donnell, 
the  latter  was  combining  with  Bassecour  to  press  upon  Suchet ; 
and  there  was  always  the  English  maritime  force  at  hand  to  aid 
the  attacks  or  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  above  exposition  I  have  called  the  native  armies  by  the 
names  of  their  provinces,  but  in  December,  1810,  the  whole  military 
force  being  reorganized  by  the  Regency,  the  armies  were  designate 

*  General  Doyle^s  corregpondencei  MS.    Colonel  Greenes  do,  MS. 

t  Official  Absuraots  of  Mr.  WeUesley's  Despatches,  MS.    Mr.  Stourt's  Papers 
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by  numbers.  Thus  the  Catalonian  force,  formerly  called  the  army 
of  the  right,  was  now  called  the  Jirti  army.  The  Yalencians, 
together  with  Villa  Campa's  division,  and  the  partidas  of  the  £m< 
pecinado  and  Daran,  were  called  the  second  army.  The  Murdan 
force  was  called  the  third  army.  The  troops  at  Cadiz,  at  Algesiras, 
and  in  the  Conde  Neibla  were  called  the  fourth  army.  The  rem- 
nants of  Bomana's  old  Grallician  division  which  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  on  the  Gebora  formed  the  ffth  army.  The  new-nused 
troops  of  Grallida  and  those  of  the  Asturias  were  called  the  sixth 
am^.  And  the  partidas  of  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  Mina's,  Longa's, 
Campillo's,  Porlier^s  and  other  smaller  bands,  formed  the  seventh 
army, 

Sach  was  the  state  of  af^tirs  when  Napoleon's  order  to  besiege 
Tortosa  arrived.  Sachet  was  ready  to  execute  it  More  than 
fifly  battering  guns  selected  from  those  at  Lerida  were  already 
equipped,  and  his  d^p6ts  were  established  at  Mequinenza,  Caspe, 
and  Alcanits.  All  die  fortified  posts  were  provisioned;  twelve 
thousand  men  under  Greneral  Musnier,  intended  for  the  security 
of  Aragon,  were  disposed  at  Huesca  and  other  minor  points  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  £bro,  and  at  Daroca,  Teruel,  and  Calatayud  on  the 
right. bank;  and  while  these  arrangements  were  being  executed, 
tl^  tixxyps  destined  for  the  siege  had  assembled  at  Lerida  and  Al- 
canitz,  under  Generals  Habert  and  Laval,  their  provisions  being 
drawn  from  the  newly  conquered  district  of  Urgel. 

From  Mequinenza,  which  was  the  principal  dep6t,  there  was 

water-carriage ;  but  as  the  Ebro  was  crossed  at  several  points  by 

rodcy  bars,  some  of  which  were  only  passable  in  full  water,  the 

communication  was  too  uncertain  to  depend  upon,  and  Suchet 

therefore  set  workmen  to  reopen  an  old  road  thirty  miles  in  length, 

which  had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  during  the  war  of 

the  succession.     This  road  pierced  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Ebro,  passed  through  Batea  and  other  places  to  Mora,  and 

from  thence  by  Pinel  to  Tortosa,  running  through  a  celebrated 

defile  called  indifferently  the  Trincheras  and  the  Passage  of  Arms, 

When  these  preliminary  arrangements  were  made,  General  Habert 

assembled  his  division  at  Belpuig  near  Lerida,  and  afler  making  a 

feint  as  if  to  go  towards  Barcelona,  suddenly  turned  to  his  right, 

and  penetrating  through  the  district  of  Gkirriga,  reached  Grarcia  on 

the  lefl  bank  of  the  lower  Ebro  the  5th  of  July.     Laval  at  the 

same  time  quitted  Alcaflitz,  made  a  feint  towards  Valencia  by 

Morella,  and  then  turning  to  his  lef^  came  so  unexpectedly  upon 

Tortosa  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  that  he  surprised  some  of 

the  outposts  on  the  2d,  and  then  encamped  before  the  bridge-head 

The  4th,  he  extended  his  line  to  Amposta,  seized  the  ferry-boat  oi 
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the  great  road  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia,  and  posted  Boussard's 
cuirassiers,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  six  guns,  at  Uldccona, 
on  the  Cenia  river,  to  observe  Bassecour's  Valencians. 

During  these  operations  Suchet  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Mora, 
and  as  the  new  road  was  not  finished,  he  occupied  Miravet,  Pinel, 
and  the  Trincheras,  on  its  intended  line ;  and  having  placed  fiying 
bridges,  with  covering  works,  on  the  Ebro,  at  Mora  and  Xerta, 
made  those  places  his  d6p6t  of  siege.  He  likewise  seized  the  craft 
on  the  river,  established  posts  at  Rapita,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
£bro,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  bum  the  boat-bridge  of  Tor- 
tosa,  with  fire  vessels.  Following  Napoleon's  order,  Macdonald 
should  at  this  time  have  been  before  Tarragona;  but  on  the  9th, 
Suchet  learned,  from  a  spy,  that  the  seventh  corps  was  still  at 
Gerona,  and  he  thus  found  himself  exposed  alone  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Catalans  and  Valencians.  This  made  him  repent  of 
having  moved  from  Aragon  so  soon,  yet  thinking  it  would  be  bad 
to  rotire,  he  resolved  to  blockade  Tortosa;  hoping  to  resist  both 
O'Donnell  and  Basseconr  until  Macdonald  could  advance. 

The  Spaniards,  who  knew  his  situation,  sallied  on  the  right  bank 
the  6th  and  8th,  and  on  the  10th  his  outposts  on  the  lefl  bank  wero 
driven  in  at  Tivisa  by  a  division  from  Falcet,  which  the  next  day 
fell  on  his  works  at  Mora,  but  was  repulsed;  and  the  12th,  General 
Paris  pushed  back  the  Spanish  line,  while  Habert  took  post  in 
force  at  Tivisa,  by  which  he  covered  the  roads  to  Xerta  and  Mora. 
O'Donoghue,  who  commanded  Bassecour's  advanced  guard,  now 
menaced  Morella,  but  General  Montmarie  being  detached  to  its 
succor,  drove  him  away. 

The  80th,  O'Donnell  having  brought  up  fresh  troops  to  Falcet, 
made  a  feint  with  ten  thousand  men  against  Tivisa,  and  then  sud- 
denly entered  Tortosa,  from  whence  at  mid-day,  on  the  8d  of 
August,  he  passed  the  bridge  and  fell  with  the  bayonet  on  Laval's 
intronchments.  The  French  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  rallied, 
and  the  Spaniards  fearing  for  their  communications  regained  the 
town  in  disorder,  having  lost  two  hundred  prisoners  besides  killed 
and  wounded. 

This  operation  had  been  concerted  with  General  Caro,  who, 
having  superseded  O'Donoghue,  was  now  marching  with  the  Va^ 
lencians  by  the  coast-road  towards  Uldecona.  Suchet  therefore, 
judging  that  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  force  him  away 
from  the  lower  Ebro  before  Macdonald  could  pass  the  Llobregat, 
resolved  first  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Valencians,  and  then 
turn  upon  the  Catalans.  In  this  view  he  contracted  his  quarters 
on  the  Ebro,  and  united  at  Uldecona,  on  the  ISth,  eleven  battalions 
with  eight  hundred  horsemen.     Caro  was  then  in  a  strong  position 
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ooTering  the  two  great  routes  to  Valencia,  but  when  the  French, 
alter  driving  in  his  advanced  guard  from  Vinaros,  came  up,  his 
Yalencians  would  not  stand  a  battle,  and  being  followed  beyond 
Peniscola  separated  and  retreated  in  disorder  by  different  roads. 
Whereupon  Suchet  returned  to  Mora,  and  there  found  an  officer 
of  Mandonald's  army,  who  brought  information  that  the  sevei^h 
corps  was  at  last  in  the  plains  of  Reus,  and  its  communications 
with  the  third  corps  open. 

OPERATIONS  OP  THE  SEYEKTU  CORPS. 

When  Macdonald  succeeded  Augereau  he  found  the  troops  in  a 
state  <^  insubordination,  accustomed  to  plunder,  and  excited  to 
ferocity  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Catalans,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor;  they  were  without  magazines  or  regular  subsistence, 
and  lived  by  exactions:*  hence  the  people,  driven  to  desperation, 
were  more  like  wild  beasts  than  men,  and  the  war  was  repubive  to 
him  in  all  its  features.  It  was  one  of  shifts  and  devices,  and  he 
better  understood  methodical  movements;  it  was  one  of  plunder, 
and  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian ;  it  was  full  of  cruelty  on  all 
sides,  and  he  was  of  a  humane  and  just  disposition.  Being  resolved 
to  introduce  regular  habits,  Macdonald  severely  rebuked  the  troops 
for  their  bad  discipline  and  cruelty,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  the 
Catalans,  but  neither  could  be  brought  to  softeji  in  their  enmity; 
the  mutual  injuries  sustained  were  too  horrible  and  too  recent  to  be 
forgiven.  The  soldiers,  drawn  from  diff*erent  countries,  and  there- 
fore not  bound  by  any  common  national  feeling,  were  irritated 
against  a  general  who  made  them  pay  for  wanton  damages,  and 
punished  ^em  for  plundering;  and  the  Catalans,  attributing  his 
conduct  to  fear,  because  he  could  not  entirely  restrain  the  violence 
of  his  men,  still  ffed  from  the  villages,  and  still  massacred  his  strag- 
glers with  unrelenting  barbarity.t 

While  establishing  his  system  it  was  impossible  for  Macdonnald 
to  take  the  field,  because,  without  magazines,  no  army  can  be  kept 
in  due  discipline ;  wherefore  he  remained  about  Gerona,  drawing 
with  great  labor  and  pains  his  provisions  from  France,  and  storing 
up  the  overplus  for  his  future  operations.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
however,  the  wants  of  Barcelona  became  so  serious,  that  leaving 
his  baggage  under  a  strong  guard  at  Gerona,  and  his  recruits  and 
cavalry  at  Figueras,  he  marched  with  ten  thousand  men  and  a 
convoy  to  its  relief,  by  the  way  of  the  Trenta  Pasos,  Cardedieu, 
and  Granollers.  The  raad  was  heavy,  the  defiles  narrow,  the  rivers 
swelled,  and  the  manner  of  march  rather  too  pompous  for  the  na« 

*  Vucani.    Victoires  et  conqu^tes  des  Fran9aiB. 
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ture  of  the  war,  for  Macdonald  took  post  in  order  of  battle  on  each 
side  of  the  detiles,  while  the  engineers  repaired  the  ways ;  in  every- 
thing adhered  to  his  resolution  of  restoring  a  sound  system;  but 
while  imitating  the  Jugurthine  Metellus,  he  forgot  that  he  had  not 
Romans,  but  a  mixed  and  ferocious  multitude  under  his  command, 
aod  he  lost  more  by  wasting  of  time,  than  he  gained  by  enforcing 
an  irksome  discipline.  Thus  when  he  bad  reached  Barcelona,  his 
own  provisions  were  expended,  his  convoy  furnished  only  a  slender 
supply  for  the  city,  and  the  next  day  he  was  forced  to  return  with 
the  empty  carts  in  all  haste  to  Gerona,  where  he  resumed  his  former 
plan  of  action,  and  demolished  the  forts  beyond  that  city. 

In  July,  he  collected  another  convoy  and  prepared  to  march  in 
the  same  order  as  before,  for  his  intent  was  to  form  magazines  in 
Barcelona  sufficient  for  that  city  and  his  own  supply,  during  the 
siege  of  Tarragona ;  but  meanwhile  Suchet  was  unable  to  com- 
mence the  siege  of  Tortosa,  in  default  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
seventh  corps ;  and  Henry  O'Donnell,  having  gained  time  to  re- 
organize his  army  and  to  re-establish  his  authority,  was  now  ready 
to  interrupt  the  French  Marshal*s  march,  proposing,  if  he  failed,  to 
raise  a  fresh -insurrection  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  thus  give  further 
occupation  on  that  side.  He  had  transferred  a  part  of  his  forces 
to  Caldas,  Santa  Coloma,  and  Brunolas,  taking  nearly  the  same 
positions  that  Blake  had  occupied  during  the  siege  of  Gerona ;  but 
the  French  detachments  soon  obliged  him  to  concentrate  again  be- 
hind the  defiles  of  the  Congosta,  where  he  hoped  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  the  convoy.  Macdonald,  however,  entered  Hosalrich  on  the 
16th,  forced  the  Trenta  Pasos  on  the  17  th,  and  although  his  troops 
had  only  fifly  rounds  of  ammunition  he  drove  three  thousand  men 
fi*om  the  pass  of  Grarriga  on  the  18th,  reached  Barcelona  that  night, 
delivered  his  convoy,  and  returned  immediately. 

The  French  soldiers  now  became  sickly  from  the  hardships  of  a 
march  rendered  oppressive  by  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  and 
many  also  deserted  ;*  yet  others  who  had  before  gone  off  returned 
to  their  colors,  reinforcements  arrived  from  France,  and  the  Em- 
peror's orders  to  take  the  field  were  becoming  so  pressing,  that 
Macdonald,  giving  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  the  command  of  the  Am- 
purdan, marched  on  the  8th  of  August  with  a  third  convoy  for 
Barcelona,  resolved  at  last  to  co-operate  with  Suchet  Instructed 
by  experience,  he  however  moved  this  time  with  less  formality, 
and  having  reached  Barcelona  the  11th,  deposited  his  convoy,  ap- 
)x)inted  Maurice  Mathieu  governor  of  that  city,  and  on  the  15th 
t'urced  the  pass  of  Ordal,  and  reached  Villa  Franca  with  about 
^fixteen  thousand  men  under  arms.     O'Donnell,  still  smarting  from 
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the  affair  at  Tortosa,  retired  before  him  to  Tarragona  without  fight- 
ing, but  directed  Campo  Verde  to  leave  a  body  of  troops  under 
General  Martinez  in  the  mountains  about  Olot,  and  to  move  him- 
self through  Montserrat  to  the  district  of  Grarriga,  which  lies  be- 
tween Lerida  and  Tortosa ;  meanwhile  the  seventh  corps  passed 
by  Braffin  and  Vails  into  the  plain  of  Reus,  and  as  we  have  seen 
opened  the  communication  with  Suchet,  but  to  how  little  purpose 
shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OTkmneil  withdrewB  his  troope  ttom  Falcet  and  BTuronndg  the  Mventh  corps — 
MaodoiuJd  retires  to  Lerida — Arranges  a  new  plan  with  Sachet — ^Ravaffes  the 
pbiins  of  Urgel  and  the  higher  viUIc^h — The  people  become  desperate— 0*Don- 
nell  cuts  the  French  communication  with  the  Ampurdan — Makes  a  forood 
march  towards  Gerona — ourprises  Swarts  at  Abispal — ^Takes  Filieu  and  Pala- 
mos — Is  wounded  and  returns  to  Tarragona — Campo  Verde  marches  to  the  Cer- 
dana — Maodonald  enters  Solsona— Campo  Verde  returns — Combat  of  Cardofia 
— ^The  French  retreat  to  Ouisona.  and  the  seventh  corps  returns  to  Oerona — 
Uacdonald  marches  with  a  fourth  convoy  to  Barcelona— Makes  new  roads — 
Advances  to  Beus — ^The  Spaniards  harass  his  flanks — He  forages  the  Garriga 
district  and  joins  the  thiro  corps — Operations  of  Suchet — General  Laval  dies 
— Operations  of  the  partidas — rlan  of  the  secret  Junta  to  starve  Aragon — 
General  Chlopiski  demits  V^illaCampfr— Sachet^  difficulties — He  assembles  the 
notables  of  Aragon  and  organizes  that  province — He  defeats  and  takes  General 
Novarro  at  Falcet — Bassecour's  operations — He  is  defeated  at  Uldecona. 

As  the  Spanish  General  knew  that  the  French  could  at  Reus 
find  provisions  for  gd\j  a  few  days,  he  withdrew  his  division  from 
Falcet,  and  while  Campo  Verde,  coming  into  the  Grarriga,  occupied 
the  passes  behind  them,  and  other  troops  were  placed  in  the  defiles 
between  Yalls  and  Villa  Franca,  he  held  the  main  body  of  his  army 
concentrated  at  Tarragona,  ready  to  fiedl  upon  Maodonald  when- 
ever he  should  move.  This  done,  he  became  extremely  elated,  for 
like  all  Spaniards  he  imagined  that  to  surround  an  enemy  was  the 
perfection  of  military  operations.  Macdonald  cared  little  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  Catalim  troops,  but  he  had  not  yet  formed  sufficient 
magazines  at  Barcelona  to  commence  the  siege  of  Tam^na,  nor 
could  he,  as  O'Donneil  had  foreseen,  procure  more  than  a  ^w  days' 
supply  about  Reus ;  he  therefore  relinquished  all  idea  of  a  siege, 
and  proposed  to  aid  Suchet  in  the  operation  against  Tortosa,  if  the 
latter  would  feed  the  seventh  corps ;  and  pending  Suchet's  decision 
he  resolved  to  remove  to  Lerida. 

The  25th  of  August,  leaving  seven  hundred  sick  men  in  Reus, 
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he  made  a  feint  against  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  but  soon  changing 
his  direction  inarched  upon  Momblanch  and  the  Col  de  Ribas :  his 
rear-guard,  composed  of  Italian  troops,  being  overtaken  near  Al- 
cover,  offered  battle  at  the  bridge  of  G07,  but  this  the  Spaniards 
declined,  and  thej  also  neglected  to  secure  the  heights  on  each 
side,  which  the  Italians  immediately  turned  to  account  and  so  made 
their  way  to  Pixamoxons.  They  were  pursued  immediately,  and 
Sarsfield  coming  from  the  Lerida  side  disputed  the  passage  of 
Pixamoxons  ;  but  Macdonald,  keeping  the  troops  from  Tarragona 
in  check  with  a  rear-guard,  again  sent  his  Italians  up  the  hills  on 
the  flanks  while  he  pushed  his  French  troops  against  the  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  succeeded  ;  for  the  Italians  quickly  carried  the 
heights,  the  rear-guard  was  very  slightly  pressed,  the  front  was 
unopposed,  and  in  two  hours  the  army  reached  Momblanch,  whence 
after  a  short  halt  it  descended  into  the  plains  of  Urgel. 

Suchet,  being  informed  of  this  march,  came  from  Mora  to  con- 
fer with  Macdonald,  and  they  agreed  that  the  seventh  corps  should 
have  for  its  subsistence  the  magazines  of  Monson  and  the  plains  of 
Urgel,  which  had  not  yet  delivered  its  contributions.  In  return 
MsMcdonald  lent  the  Neapolitan  division  to  guard  Suchet's  convoys 
down  the  £bro,  and  promised  that  the  divisions  of  Severoli  and 
Souham  should  cover  the  operations  of  the  third  corps  during  the 
siege  of  Tortosa,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Catalan  generals 
to  the  side  of  Cardona. 

The  seventh  corps  was  now  quartered  about  Tarega,  Cervera, 
Guisona,  and  Agramunt,  and  Severoli  was  detached  with  four  thou- 
sand men  over  the  Segre  to  enforce  the  requisitions  about  Talam. 
He  drove  four  hundred  Swiss  from  the  bridge  of  Tremp,  and  exe- 
cuted his  mission,  but  with  such  violence  that  the  people,  becoming 
furious,  assassinated  the  stragglers,  and  laid  so  many  successful 
schemes  of  murder,  that  Macdonald  was  forced  reluctantly  to  re- 
new the  executions  and  burnings  of  his  predecessors.*  Indeed,  to 
feed  an  army  forcibly  when  all  things  are  paid  for,  will,  in  a  poor 
and  mountainous  country,  create  soreness,  because  the  things  taken 
cannot  be  easily  rephiced;  but  with  requisitions  severity  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  rich  plains  the  inhabitants  can  afford  to  sup- 
ply the  troops,  and  will  do  so  to  avoid  being  plundered ;  but  moun- 
taineers, having  scarcely  anything  besides  food,  and  little  of  that, 
are  inmiediately  rendered  desperate,  and  must  be  treated  as  enc' 
mies  or  left  in  quiet 

While  Severoli  was  ravaging  Tremp  and  Talaiii,  General  Eu- 
genie marched  with  another  Italian  detachment  towards  Castelfol- 
lit,  which  had  a  French  garrison,  and  Macdonald  removed  his  own 
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qoajrters  to  Cervera.  Meanwhile  CDonnell,  having  replaced  his 
dtyisi<m  at  Falcei  to  observe  Suchet,  distributed  his  other  forces  on 
the  line  of  communication  through  San  Coloma  de  Queranit,  Igua- 
lada,  Montserrat,  and  Cardona ;  he  thus  cut  off  all  connection  be- 
twt^n  Macdonald  and  the  Ampurdan,  and  enabled  Ciunpo  Verde 
closely  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  seventh  corps,  and  that  Gen«» 
end  seeing  the  French  army  separated,  fell  first  upon  the  head- 
quarters at  Cervera,  but  being  unsuccessful,  marched  against  £u- 
genio,  and  was  by  him  also  repulsed  near  CastelfoUit.  Eugenio, 
distinguished  alike  by  his  valor  and  ferocity,  then  returned  with 
his  booty  to  Agramunt,  and  afterwards  invading  Pons,  spoiled  and 
ravaged  all  that  district  without  hindrance.  The  provisions  ob- 
tained were  heaped  up  in  Lerida  and  Balaguer ;  but  while  Mac- 
donald was  thus  acting  in  the  plain  of  Urge!,  0*Donnell  formed  and 
executed  the  most  skilful  plan  which  had  yet  graced  the  Spanish 
arms. 

We  have  seen  that  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  left  with  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Ampurdan,  but  these  troops  were 
necessarily  scattered ;  seven  hundred  were  at  Palamos,  San  Filieu, 
and  other  small  ports  along  the  coast ;  twelve  hundred  under  Gen- 
eral Swartz  were  quartered  in  Abispal,  one  short  march  from 
Grerona,  and  two  hundred  were  at  Calonj^,  connecting  Abispal 
with  Palamos ;  the  rest  were  in  Figueras,  Rosas,  Olot,  CastelfoUit, 
Gerona,  and  Hostalrich,  and  several  thousand  were  in  hospital 
0*Donnell,  having  exact  knowledge  of  all  this,  left  a  small  gar- 
rison in  Tarragona,  placed  the  Baron  d*£rrolles  at  Montserrat^ 
Colonel  Georget  at  Igualada,  and  Obispo  at  Martorel,  while  with 
six  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  he  marched  him- 
self through  the  mountains,  by  San  Culgat  to  Mattaro  on  the  sea- 
coast;  then  crossing  the  Tordera  below  Hostalrich,  he  moved 
rapidly  by  Vidreras  to  Llagostera,  which  he  reached  the  12th  of 
September.  His  arrival  was  unknown  to  Macdonald,  or  Maurice 
Mathieu,  or  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  for  though  many  reports  of  his 
intentions  were  afloa^  most  of  them  spread  by  himself,  no  person 
divined  his  real  object ;  by  some  he  was  said  to  be  gone  against  a 
French  corps,  which,  from  the  side  of  Navarre,  had  entered  the 
Cerdana ;  by  others  that  he  was  concentrating  at  Manresa,  and 
many  concluded  that  he  was  still  in  Tarragona. 

Having  thus  happily  attained  his  first  object,  O'Donnell  pro- 
ceeded in  his  plan  with  a  vigor  of  execution  equal  to  the  conception. 
'Leaving  Campo  Verde  with  a  reserve  in  the  valley  of  Aro,  he  sent 
detachments  to  fall  on  Calonje  and  the  posts  along  the  coast,  the 
operations  there  being  seconded  by  two  English  frigates ;  and  while 
this  was  in  progress,  CVDonnell  himself,  on  the  14th,  marched  vio- 
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lentlj  down  from  Casa  de  Silva  upon  AbispaL  Swartz,  always 
unfortanate,  had  his  infantry  and  some  cavalry  under  arms  in  an 
intrenched  camp,  and  accepted  battle ;  but  after  losing  two  hun« 
dred  men  and  seeing  no  retreat,  yielded,  and  all  the  French  troops 
along  the  coast  were  likewise  forced  to  surrender.  The  prisoners 
and  spoils  were  immediately  embarked  on  board  the  English  yes- 
sels  and  sent  to  Tarragona. 

Until  this  moment  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  quite  ignorant  of 
O'Donnell's  arrival,  and  the  whole  Ampurdan  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  for  the  Somatenes,  rising  in  all  parts,  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations with  Macdonald,  whose  posts  on  the  side  of  Calaf  and 
Cervera  were  at  the  same  time  harassed  by  Errolles  and  Obispo ; 
nevertheless,  although  a  rumor  of  Swartz's  disaster  reached  him, 
Macdonald  would  not  credit  it,  and  continued  in  the  plain  of  Ur- 
ge!. Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  therefore  unable  to  do  more  than 
protect  his  own  convoys  from  France,  and  would  have  been  in  a 
dangerous  position  if  O'Donnell's  activity  had  continued ;  but  that 
Greneral  having  been  severely  wounded,  the  Spanish  efforts  re- 
laxed, and  Napoleon,  whose  eyes  were  everywhere,  sent  Greneral 
Conroux  in  the  latter  end  of  October  with  a  convoy  and  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  from  Perpignan  to  Grerona.  O'Donnell,  troubled 
by  his  wound,  then  embarked ;  and  Campo  Verde,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  immediately  sent  a  part  of  the  army  to  Tarragona, 
lefl  Bovira,  and  Claros,  and  Manso,  to  nourish  the  insurrection  in 
the  Ampurdan,  and  took  post  himself  at  Manresa,  from  whence  he  at 
first  menaced  Macdonald's  post  at  Calaf;  but  his  real  object  was  to 
break  up  that  road,  which  he  effected,  and  then  passed  suddenly 
through  Berga  and  Cardona  to  Puigcerda,  and  drove  the  French' 
detachment,  which  had  come  from  Navarre  to  ravage  the  fertile 
district  of  Cerdafia,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Louis. 

This  excursion  attracted  Macdonald's  attention ;  he  was  now 
fully  apprised  of  Swartz*s  misfortune,  and  he  hoped  to  repair  it  by 
crushing  Campo  Verde,  taking  Cardona,  and  dispersing  the  local 
Junta  of  Upper  Catalonia,  which  had  assembled  in  Solsona;  where- 
fore on  the  Idth  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  the  19  th,  passing 
the  mountains  of  Portellas,  entered  Solsona ;  but  the  Junta  and  the 
inhabitants  escaped  to  Cardona  and  Berja,  and  up  the  valleys  of 
Oleana  and  UrgeL  Macdonald  immediately  sent  columns  in  all 
directions  to  collect  provisions  and  to  chase  the  Spanish  detach- 
ments, and  this  obliged  Campo  Verde  to  abandon  the  Cerdafia, 
which  was  immediately  foraged  by  the  troops  from  Fort  Louis.  It* 
only  remained  to  seize  Cardona,  and  on  the  21st  the  French 
marched  against  that  place ;  but  Campo  Verde,  by  a  rapid  move- 
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ment,  arriyed  before  them,  and  was  in  order  of  battle  with  a  con- 
siderable force  when  Macdonald  came  up. 

COMBAT   OP   CARDONA. 

This  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  hill,  which  is  joined  bj 
a  hog's-back  ridge  to  the  great  mountain  spine,  dividing  Eastern 
from  Western  Catalonia.  The  Cardona  river  washed  the  walls,  a 
castle  of  strength  crowned  the  height  above,  and  though  the  works 
of  the  place  were  weak,  the  Spanish  army,  covering  all  the  side  of 
the  hiU  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  presented  such  an  im- 
posing spectacle,  that  the  French  General  resolved  to  avoid  a 
serious  action.  But  the  French  and  Italians  marched  in  separate 
columns,  and  the  latter  under  Eugenie,  who  arrived  first,  attacked 
contrary  to  orders;  yet  he  soon  found  his  hands  too  full,  and  thus, 
against  his  will,  Macdonald  was  obliged  also  to  engage  to  bring 
Eogenio  c^.  Yet  neither  was  he  able  to  resist  Campo  Ver^,  who 
drove  all  down  the  mountain,  and  followed  them  briskly  as  they 
retreated  to  Solsona. 

Macdonald  lost  many  men  in  this  fight,  and  on  the  26th  returned 
to  Goisona.  It  was  now  more  than  two  months  since  he  had  left 
the  Ampurdan,  and  during  that  time  he  had  struck  no  useful  blow 
against  the  Spaniards,  nor  had  he,  in  any  serious  manner,  aided 
Sochefs  operations;  for  the  Catalans  continually  harassed  that 
General's  convoys,  from  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  while  the  seventh 
corps,  besides  suffering  severely  from  assassinations,  had  been. 
repulsed  at  Cardona,  had  excited  the  people  of  the  plain  of  Urgel 
to  a  state  of  rabid  insurrection,  and  had  lost  its  own  communications 
with  the  Ampurdan.  In  that  district  the  brigade  of  Swartz  had 
been  destroyod,  the  ports  of  Filieu  and  Palamos  taken,  and  the 
Catalans  were  everywhere  become  more  powerful  and  elated  than 
before.  Barcelona  also  was  again  in  distress,  and  a  convoy  from 
Perpignan  destined  for  its  relief  dared  not  pass  Hostalrich.  Mac- 
donald therefore  resolved  to  return  to  Gerona  by  the  road  of  Man- 
resa,  M(^a,  and  Granollers,  and  having  communicated  his  intention 
to  Suchet,  and  placed  his  baggage  in  Lerida,  commenced  his  march 
the  4th  of  November. 

Campo  Verde,  getting  intelligence  of  this  design,  took  post  to 
fight  near  Calaf,  yet  when  the  French  approached,  his  heart  failed, 
and  he  permitted  them  to  pass.  The  French  General  therefore 
reached  Manresa  the  7th,  and  immediately  despatched  parties 
towards  Vich  and  other  places  to  mislead  the  Spaniards,  while  with 
his  main  body  he  marched  by  Moya  and  the  Gariga  pass  to  Gra- 
nollers, where  he  expected  to  meet  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  with  the 
convoy  from  Barcelona ;  but  being  disappointed  in  this,  he  returned 
VOL.  ra. — I 
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hj  the  Trenta  Pasos  to  Gerona  the  10th,  and  sent  hi.s  convalescents 
to  Figueras. 

The  vicinity  of  Gerona  was  now  quite  exhausted,  and  fresh  con- 
voys from  France  were  required  to  feed  the  troops,  while  the  posts 
in  the  Ampurdan  were  re-established  and  the  district  re-organized. 
Macdonald's  muster-rolls  presented  a  force  of  fifty-one  thousand 
men,  of  which  ten  thousand  were  in  hospital,  six  thousand  in  Bar- 
celona, and  several  thousand  distributed  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
lines  of  communication,  leaving  somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand 
disposable  for  field  operations.  Of  this  number  fourteen  thousand 
were  placed  under  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  to  maintain  the  Ampurdan, 
and  when  the  convoys  arrived  from  France  the  French  Marshal 
marched,  with  the  remaining  sixteen  thousand,  for  the  fourth  time, 
to  the  succor  of  Barcelona.  His  divisions  were  oonmianded  by 
Souham  and  Pino,  for  Severoli  had  been  recalled  to  Italy  to  organize 
fresh  rvinforcements ;  but  following  his  former  plan,  this  march  also 
was  made  in  one  solid  body,  and  as  the  defiles  had  been  cut  up  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Tordera  broken,  Maodon- 
ald  set  his  troops  to  labor,  and  in  six  hours  opened  fresh  ways  over 
the  hills  on  the  right  and  lefl  of  the  Trenta  Pasos,  and  so,  without 
opposition,  reached  the  more  open  country  about  GranoUers  and 
Moncada.  The  Spaniards  then  retired  by  their  own  left  to  Tarasa 
and  Caldas,  but  Macdonald  continued  to  move  on  in  a  solid  body 
upon  Barcelona;  for  as  he  was  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  a 
dangerous  attack,  so  he  avoided  all  enterprise.  Thus,  on  the  23d, 
he  would  not  permit  Pino  to  improve  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
crushing  the  Catalans  in  his  front,  and  on  the  24th,  after  delivering 
his  convoy  and  sending  the  carts  back  to  Belgarde,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing Campo  Verde  to  Tarasa,  as  all  the  generals  advise^*  he  marched 
towards  the  Llobregat;*  and  as  Souham  and  Pino  remained  dis- 
contented at  Barcelona,  their  divisions  were  given  to  Frere  and 
Fontanes. 

Macdonald  moved  on  the  27th  towards  Tarragona,  but  without 
any  design  to  undertake  the  siege;  for  though  the  road  by  Ordal 
and  Villa  Franca  was  broad  and  good,  he  carried  no  artillery  or 
wheel-carriages.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  this,  judged  he  would  again 
go  to  Lerida,  and  posted  their  main  body  about  Montserrat  and 
Igualada;  but  he  disregarded  them,  and  after  beating  Sarsfield  ftx)m 
Arbos  and  Vendril,  turned  towards  the  pass  of  Massarbones,  which 
leads  through  the  range  of  hills  separating  Villa  Franca  from  the 
district  of  Vails.  The  Catalans  had  broken  up  both  that  and  the 
pass  of  Christina  leading  to  the  Gaya,  yet  the  French  General 
again  made  new  ways,  and  on  the  30th  spread  his  troops  over  the 
*  Vaoftni. 
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Paneda  or  plain  of  Tarr^ona;  thus  showing  of  how  little  use 
it  is  to  destroj  roads  as  a  defence,  unless  men  are  also  prepared  to 
fight 

Instead  of  occupying  Reus  as  before,  Macdonald  now  took  a  posi- 
tion about  Momblanch,  having  his  rear  towards  Lerida,  but  leaving 
all  the  passes  leading  from  Tarragona  to  the  Ebro  open  for  the 
Spaniards;  so  that  Suchet  derived  no  benefit  from  the  presence  of 
the  seventh  corps,  nor  could  the  latter  feed  itself,  nor  yet  in  any 
manner  hinder  the  Catalans  from  succoring  Tortosa.  For  Campo 
Verde,  coming  from  Montserrat  and  Igualada,  was  encamped  above 
the  defiles  between  the  French  position  and  Tarragona,  principally 
at  Lilla,  on  the  road  from  Vails;  and  O'Donnell,  who  still  directed 
the  general  movements,  although  his  wound  would  not  suffer  him 
to  appear  in  the  field,  sent  parties  into  the  Gariga  behind  Macdon- 
aid's  right  fiank  to  interrupt  his  foraging  parties,  and  to  harass 
Snchet's  communications  by  the  Ebro. 

From  the  strong  heights  at  Lilla,  the  Catalans  defied  the  French 
soldiers,  caUing  upon  them  to  come  up  and  fight,  and  they  would 
have  done  so  if  Macdonald  would  have  suffered  them,  but  afler  ten 
days  of  inactivity  he  divided  his  troops  into  many  columns,  and  in 
concert  with  Abba's  brigade  of  the  third  corps,  which  marched  from 
Xerta,  endeavored  to  inclose  and  destroy  the  detachments  in  the 
Gariga;  the  Spaniards  however  disappeared  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  French  army  only  gained  some  mules  and  four  thousand  sheep 
and  oxen.  With  this  spoil  they  united  ^ain  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  and  were  immediately  disposed  on  a  line  extending  from 
Vinebre,  which  is  opposite  to  Flix,  to  Masos,  which  is  opposite  to 
Mora,  and  from  thence  to  Garcia  and  Gniestar.  Suchet  was  thus 
enabled  to  concentrate  his  troops  about  Tortosa,  and  the  siege  of 
that  place  was  immediately  commenced. 

The  operations  of  the  third  corps  during  the  five  months  it  had 
been  dependent  upon  the  slow  movements  of  the  seventh  corps  shall 
now  be  related. 

Suchet,  by  resigning  the  plain  of  Urgel  and  the  magazines  at 
Monzon  for  Macdonald's  subsistence  in  September,  had  deprived 
himself  of  all  the  resources  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ebro  from  Me- 
quinenza  to  Tortosa,  and  the  country  about  the  latter  place  was 
barren ;  hence  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  his  provisions  to  Zara- 
goza,  Teruel,  and  other  places  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
his  camp;  and  meanwhile  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  battering 
train  and  anmiunition  down  the  river  from  Mequinenza  was  in- 
creased because  of  the  numerous  bars  and  weirs  which  impeded 
the  navigation  when  the  waters  were  low:  moreover  Macdonald, 
by  going  to  Cardona,  exposed  the  convoys  to  attacks  frt)m  the  leA 
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bank  bj  the  Spanish  troops,  which  being  stationed  between  Tarra- 
gona, Momblanch,  and  Falcet,  were  always  on  the  watch.  Consid- 
ering these  things,  Suchet  had,  while  the  seventh  corps  was  yet  at 
Leridftj  and  the  waters  accidentally  high,  employed  the  Neapolitan 
brigade  of  the  seventh  corps  to  escort  twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery 
down  the  river.  This  convoy  readied  Xerta  the  5yi  of  September, 
and  the  Neapolitans  were  then  sent  to  Guarda;  General  Habert 
was  placed  at  Tivisa;  Mas  de  Mora  was  occupied  by  a  reserve,  • 
and  the  Spaniards  again  Ux^  post  at  Falcet  At  this  time  General 
Laval  died,  and  his  division  was  given  to  Greneral  Harispe,  a  per- 
son distinguished  throughout  the  war  by  his  ability,  courage,  and 
humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  Yalencian  army  had  again  concentrated  to  disturb 
the  blockade  of  Tortosa,  wherefore  Suchet  strengthened  Boussard*s 
detachment  at  Uldeoona,  and  gave  the  command  to  Greneral  Mus- 
nier,  who  was  replaced  at  Zaragoza  by  Greneral  Paris.  At  the 
same  time  Colonel  Kliski  was  sent  to  command  the  detachments  on 
the  side  of  Montalvan,  Teruel,  Daroca,  and  Calatayud,  where  a 
partisan  warfare  was  continued  with  undiminished  activity  by  Villa 
Campa,  who  had  contrived  to  open  secret  communications,  and  to 
excite  some  commotions,  even  in  Zaragoza.  On  the  7th  of  August 
he  had  beaten  a  French  foraging  detachm.^t  near  Cuevas,  and 
recaptured  six  thousand  sheep,  and  at  Andorra  had  taken  both 
convoy  and  escort.  On  the  side  of  Navarre  also,  Mina  coming 
down  into  the  Cinco  Villas  destroyed  some  detachments,  and  im- 
peded the  foraging  parties.  Thus  the  third  corps  also  began  to 
suflTer  privations,  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  conquest 
of  Catalonia. 

In  September,  however,  Villa  Campa,  having  increased  his  forces, 
advanced  so  near  Suchet  that  General  Habert  attacked  and  drove 
him  over  the  frontier  in  dispersion,  and  recaptured  all  the  sheep 
before  lost,  and  Suchet  then  brought  down  the  remainder  of  the 
battering  train,  and  the  stores  for  the  siege  ;  but  as  the  waters  of 
the  Ebro  were  low,  the  new  road  was  used  for  the  convoys,  which 
thus  came  slowly  and  with  many  interruptions  and  considerable 
loss ;  especially  on  the  17th  of  September,  when  a  whole  Neapol- 
itan battalion  suffered  itself  to  be  taken  without  firing  a  shot. 

In  this  manner  affairs  dragged  on  until  the  28th  of  October ;  but 
then  Macdonald  (O'Donnell  having  meanwhile  captured  Swartz 
and  raised  the  Ampurdan)  returned  to  Gerona,  whereby  Suchet*s 
hopes  of  commencing  the  siege  were  again  baffled*  And,  as  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes  gave  a  new 
vigor  to  the  resistance  in  Spain,  and  the  R^ency's  plan  of  sending 
secret  juntas  to  organize  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  par- 
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tidas,  was  put  in  execution,  the  activity  of  those  bands  became 
proportioned  to  the  hopes  excited,  and  the  supplies  and  promises 
thus  conveyed  to  them.  One  of  those  secret  juntas,  composed  of 
clergy  and  military  men  having  property  or  influence  in  Aragon, 
endeavored  to  renew  the  insurrection  formerly  excited  by  Blake 
in  that  province,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  their  emissaries  into  all 
quarters  and  combined  their  operations  with  Mina.  They,  also, 
diligently  followed  a  plan  of  secretly  drawing  off  the  provisions 
from  Aragon,  with  a  view  to  starve  the  French,  and  General  Car- 
bajal,  one  g£  the  junta,  joining  Villa  Campa,  assumed  the  supreme 
coounand  on  that  side ;  while  Captain  Codrington,  at  the  desire  of 
Bassecour,  carried  a  Yalencian  detachment  by  sea  to  Penisoola  to 
fall  on  the  left  flank  of  Suchet,  if  he  should  attempt  to  penetrate 
by  the  coast  road  to  Valencia.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when  Mac- 
donald  returned  to  tlie  Ampurdan,  the  Aragonese  became  unquiet, 
the  partidas  from  Navarre  and  the  district  of  Montalvan  and  Cala- 
tayud  closed  in  on  Suchet's  communications,  the  Valencians  came 
up  on  the  one  side  towards  Uldecona,  and  on  the  other,  Garcia  No- 
varro,  moving  from  Tarragona  with  a  divisicm,  again  assumed  the 
position  of  FalceL 

To  check  this  tide  of  hostility,  the  French  General  resolved  first 
to  crush  the  insurrection  project,  and  for  this  purpose  detached 
seven  battalions  and  four  hundred  cavalry  against  CarbajaL  Ohio- 
piski,  who  conmianded  them,  defeated  the  Spaniards  the  21st  at 
Alventoza  on  the  route  to  Valencia,  taking  some  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. Nevertheless  Villa  Campa  rallied  his  men  in  a  few  days  on 
the  mountain  of  Fuente  Santa,  where  he  was  joined  by  Cai*bajal, 
and  having  received  fresh  succors,  renewed  the  project  of  raising 
the  Aragonese.  But  Chlopiski  again  defeated  him  the  12th  of 
November,  and  the  Spaniards  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  river 
Libras,  where,  the  bridge  breaking,  many  were  drowned.  The 
French  lost  more  than  a  hundred  men  in  this  sharp  attack,  and 
Chlopiski  then  returned  to  the  blockade,  leaving  Kliski  with  twelve 
hundred  men  to  watch  Villa  Campa^s  further  movements. 

The  Ebro  having  now  risen  sufficiently,  the  remainder  of  the 
battering  ti*ain  and  stores  were  embarked  at  Mequinenza,  and  on 
the  3d  dropped  down  the  stream ;  but  the  crafl  outstripped  the  escort, 
and  the  convoy  being  assailed  from  the  lefl  bank,  lost  two  boats ; 
the  others  grounded  on  the  right  bank,  and  were  there  defended 
by  the  cannoneers,  until  the  escort  came  up  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  General  Abbe,  who  had  been  sent  from  Guarda  to  their 
succor.  The  waters,  however,  suddenly  subsided,  and  the  convoy 
was  still  in  danger  until  Suchet  reinforced  Abb6,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  keep  the  Spaniards  at  bay,  while  Habert,  with  fifl^en 
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hundred  men,  made  a  diversion  bj  attacking  the  camp  at  Falcet 
On  the  7 thy-  the  waters  again  rose,  and  the  boats  with  little  loss 
reached  Xerta  on  the  9th,  and  thus  all  things  were  ready  to  com- 
mence the  siege,  but  the  seventh  corps  still  kept  aloof. 

Suchet  was  now  exceedingly  perplexed ;  for  the  provisions  he 
had  with  so  much  pains  collected,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Aragon,  were  rapidly  wasting ;  forage  was  every  day  becoming 
scarcer,  and  the  plain  of  Urgel  was  by  agreement  given  over  to 
the  seventh  corps,  which  thus  became  a  burthen  instead  of  an  aid 
to  the  third  corps.  The  latter  had  been,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  ordered  to  supply  itself  entirely  from  the  resources  of  Aragon, 
without  any  help  from  France ;  and  the  difficulty  of  so  doing  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in  six  months  they  had  consumed 
above  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  twelve  hundred 
bullocks. 

To  obviate  the  embarrassments  thus  accumulating,  the  French 
'reneral  called  the  notables  and  heads  of  the  clergy  in  Aragon  to 
his  head-quarters,  and  with  their  assistance  reorganized  the  whole 
system  of  internal  administration,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  giving 
his  confidence  to  the  natives,  removing  many  absurd  restrictions  of 
their  industry  and  trade,  and  leaving  the  municipal  power  and 
police  entirely  in  their  hands,  he  drew  forth  the  resources  of  the 
provinces  in  greater  abundance  than  before ;  and  yet  with  less 
discontent,  being  well  served  and  obeyed,  both  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  police,  by  the  Aragonese,  whose  feelings  he  was 
careful  to  soothe,  showing  himself  in  all  things  an  able  governor, 
as  well  as  a  great  commander. 

Macdonald  was  now  in  march  from  Barcelona  towards  Tarragona, 
and  Suchet  to  aid  this  operation  attacked  the  Spanish  troops  at 
Falcet  Greneral  Habert  fell  on  their  camp  in  front  on  the  19th, 
and  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  two  detachments  were  ordered  to  turn  it 
by  the  right  and  left ;  but  Habert's  assault  was  so  brisk,  that  before 
the  flanking  corps  could  take  their  stations  the  Catalans  fled,  leav- 
ing their  General  Grarcia  Novarro  and  three  hundred  men  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  But  while  Suchet  obtained  this  success  on 
the  side  of  Falcet,  the  Valencian  Greneral  Bassecour,  thinking  that 
the  main  body  of  the  French  would  be  detained  by  Novarro  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  Grenend 
Musnier  at  Uldecona.  To  aid  this  operation,  a  flotilla  from  the 
harbor  of  Peniscola  attacked  Rapita,  and  other  small  posts 
occupied  by  the  French,  on  the  coast  between  the  Cenia  and  the 
Ebro ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  governor  of  Tortosa  menaced  Am- 
posta  and  the  stations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro. 

Bassecour  moved  against  Uldecona  in  three  columns,  one  of 
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which,  fbllowiDg  the  coast-road  towards  Alcanar,  turned  the  French 
left,  while  another  passing  behind  the  mountains  took  post  at  Las 
Ventalhus  in  rear  of  Musnier^s  position,  to  cut  him  off  from  Tortoxa. 
The  main  body  went  straight  against  his  front,  and  in  the  night  of 
the  26th  the  Spanish  cavalry  feU  upon  the  French  camp  outside  the 
town ;  but  the  guards,  undismayed,  opened  a  fire  which  checked 
the  attack,  until  the  troops  came  out  of  the  town  and  formed  in 
order  of  battle. 

At  daylight  the  Spanish  army  was  perceived  covering  the  hills 
in  front,  and  those  in  rear  also,  for  the  detachment  at  Yentallus 
was  in  sight ;  the  French  wero  thus  surrounded,  and  the  action 
immediately  commenced  ;*  but  the  Valencians  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  g£  sixteen  hundred  men,  and  the  detachment  in  the  rear 
seeing  the  result  made  off  to  the  mountains  again.  Bassecour  then 
withdrew  in  some  order  behind  the  Cenia,  where  in  the  night  Mus- 
nier  surprised  him,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  cuirassiers  by  the 
route  of  Yinaros  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  which  was  made  with  such 
haste  and  disorder  that  the  French  cavalry,  falling  in  with  the  fugi- 
tives near  Benicarlo,  killed  or  took  nine  hundred.  Bassecour  saved 
himself  in  Peniscola,  and  ^thither  also  the  flotilla,  having  failed  at 
Rapita,  returned.! 

Suchet  having  thus  cleared  his  rear,  sent  his  prisoners  to  France 
by  Jaca,  and  directed  a  convoy  of  provisions,  newly  collected  at 
Mequinenza,  to  fall  down  the  £bro  to  the  magazines  at  Mora: 
fearing  however  that  the  current  might  again  carry  the  boats  faster 
than  the  escort,  he  directed  the  latter  to  proceed  first,  and  sent 
General  Abb6  to  Flix  to  meet  the  vessels.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
Grarriga,  observing  this  disposition,  placed  an  ambuscade  near  Me- 
quinenza, and  attacked  the  craft  before  they  could  come  up  with 
the  escort ;  the  boats  were  then  run  ashore  on  the  right  side,  and 
seventy  men  from  Mequinenza  came  down  the  lefl  bank  to  their 
aid,  which  saved  the  convoy,  but  the  succoring  detachment  was  cut 
to  pieces.  Soon  after  this  the  seventh  corps  having  scoured  the 
Grarriga  took  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  £bro,  and  enabled  the 
third  corps  to  commence  the  long  delayed  siege. 

*  Saohet^B  Memoirs. 

t  CMfidal  Abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley's  DeBpatohea,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Tortosa — Its  governor  fboble — ^The  Spaniards  ontside  disputing  a.  <^  negligent- 
Captain  Faue  lauds  at  Palamos — Is  taken — O^Donnell  resigns  and  is  succeeded 
by  Carapo  Verde — ^Description  of  Tortosa — It  is  invested — A  division  of  the 
seventh  corps  placed  under  Snchet's  command — Siege  of  Tortosa^-The  nlaoe 
negotiates— -Such et's  daring  conduct— The  governor  surrenders — Suchet*^s  ac- 
tivity— Habert  takes  the  fort  of  Bidaguer — ^Oicdonald  moves  to  Reus — Sarsfield 
defeats  and  killH  Eugenio— Maedouald  marches  to  Lerida — Snohetgoes  to  Zara- 
gonza — ^The  contidence  of  the  Catalans  revives — Tlie  manner  in  which  the 
belligerents  obtained  provisions  explained — ^The  Catalans  attack  Pcrillo,  and 
Campo  Verde  endeavors  to  surprise  Monjuic,  bilt  is  defeated  with  great  loss- 
Napoleon  changes  the  organization  of  the  third  and  seventh  corps — The  former 
becomes  the  army  of  Aragou,  the  hitter  the  army  of  Catalonia. 

ToRTOSA,  with  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls,  and  a  garri- 
son of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  regular  troops,  was  justly  con- 
sidered  the  principal  bulwark  of  both  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but 
it  was  under  the  command  of  Gi^neral  Lilli,  Conde  d*Alacha,  a  fee* 
ble  man,  whose  only  claim  was,  that  he  had  shown  less  incapacity 
than  others  before  the  battle  of  Tudela  in  1808.  However,  so 
confident  were  the  Spaniards  in  the  strength  of  the  place  that  the 
French  attack  was  considerably  advanced  ere  any  interruption  was 
contemplated,  and  had  any  well  considered  project  for  its  relief 
been  ffamed,  it  could  not  have  been  executed,  because  jealousy 
and  discord  itiged  amongst  the  Spanish  chiefs.  Campo  Verde  was 
anxious  to  succeed  0*Donnell  in  command  of  the  Catalonian  army  ; 
Bassecour  held  unceasing  dispute  with  his  own  officers,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  Junta  or  Congress  of  Valencia;  and  Villa 
Cunpa  repelled  the  interference  both  of  Carbajal  and  Bassecour. 

At  this  critical  time  therefore  everything  was  stagnant,  except 
the  English  vessels  which  blockaded  Rosas,  Barcelona,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  P^bro,  or  from  certain  head-lands  observed  and 
pounced  upon  the  enemy's  convoys  creeping  along  from  port  to 
port :  they  had  thrown  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  into  Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  and  were  generally  successful, 
yet  at  times  met  with  disasters.  Thus  Captain  Rogers  of  the 
Kent,  having  with  him  the  Ajax,  Cambrian,  Sparrow-hawk,  and 
Minstrel,  disembarked  six  hundred  men  and  two  field  pieces  under 
Captain  Fane  at  Palamos,  where  they  destroyed  a  convoy  intend- 
ed for  Barcelona ;  but  as  the  seamen  were  re-embarking  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  the  French  fell  upon  them  and  took  or  killed  two 
hundred,  Captain  Fane  being  amongst  the  prisoners. 

The  Catalan  army  was  thirty  thousand  strong,  including  garri- 
sons, and  in  a  better  state  than  it  had  hitherto  been  ;*  the  Valen< 

*  ^cial  Abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley'a  Despatches,  MS. 
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^ans,  althoagh  discouraged  bj  the  defeat  at  Uldecona,  were  still 
numerous,  and  all  things  tended  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  whether  succored  or  unsuccored  the 
place  would  not  falL  But  O'Donnell,  who  had  been  created  Conde 
de  Bispal,  was  so  disabled  by  wounds,  that  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand soon  afler  the  siege  conunenced,  and  Campo  Verde  was  by 
the  Toice  <^  the  people  raised  in  his  stead ;  for  it  was  their  nature 
always  to  believe  that  the  man  who  made  most  noise  was  the  fittest 
person  to  head  them,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  they 
were  greatly  mistaken. 

Toitosa,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  £bro,  conununicated  with  the 
right  bank  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  the  only  Spanish  bridge 
on  that  river,  from  Zaragoza  to  the  sea ;  and  below  and  above  the 
place  there  was  a  plain,  but  so  narrowed  by  the  juttings  of  the 
mountains  at  the  point  where  the  town  was  built,  that  while  part 
of  the  houses  stood  ck>se  to  the  water  on  fiat  ground,  the  other 
part  stood  on  the  bluff  rocky  points  shot  from  the  hills  above,  and 
thus  appeared  to  tie  the  mountains,  the  river,  and  the  plains  to- 
gether.* 

Five  of  these  shoots  were  taken  into  the  defence  either  by  the 
ramparts  or  by  outworks.  That  on  the  south  of  the  town  was 
crowned  by  the  fort  of  Orleans,  and  on  the  north  another  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  fort  called  the  Tenaxas.  To  the  east  a  horn-work 
was  raised  on  a  third  shoot,  which  being  prolonged,  and  rising  sud* 
denly  again  between  the  suburbs  and  the  city,  furnished  the  S]tt> 
(^  a  castle  or  citadel ;  the  other  two,  and  the  deep  ravines  between 
them,  were  defended  by  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  which  were  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  strong  from  their  situation  rather  than  their 
construction. 

There  were  four  fronts : 

1.  Th^  northern^  defending  the  mbwrh.  Although  this  front  was 
built  on  the  plain,  it  was  so  imbedded  between  the  Ebro,  the  horn- 
work,  the  citadel,  and  the  Tenaxas,  that  it  could  not  even  be  ap- 
proacJied  without  first  taking  the  latter  fort 

2.  The  eastern.  Extending  from  the  horn-work  to  the  bastion 
of  San  Pico.  Here  the  deep  ravines  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  was  also  overlooked  by  the  citadel  and  fianked  by 
the  horn-work,  rendered  any  attack  very  difficult 

3.  The  south'^astem.  From  the  bastion  of  San  Pico  to  the  has^ 
Hon  of  Santa  Oruz.  This  front,  protected  by  a  deep  narrow 
ravine,  was  again  covered  by  the  fort  of  Orleans,  which  was  itself 
covered  by  a  second  ravine. 

4.  The  southern.    From  the  Santa   Oruz  to  the  Ehro.    The 
*  Yftoani.    Bogniat    Sochet 
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ground  of  approach  here  was  flat,  the  soil  easy  to  work  in,  and  the 
fort  of  Orleans  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  flank  it  with  any  dan- 
gerous eflect ;  wherefore  against  this  front  Suchet  resolved  to  con- 
duct his  attack. 

The  Rocquetta,  a  rising  ground  opposite  the  bridge-head  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  was  fortified  and  occupied  by  three  regi- 
ments, but  the  other  troops  were  collected  at  Xerta ;  and  the  15th, 
before  daybreak,  Suchet  crossed  the  Ebro  by  his  own  bridge  at 
that  point,  with  eight  battalions,  the  sappers,  and  two  squadrons  of 
hussars.  He  marched  between  the  mountains  and  the  river  upon 
the  fort  of  Tenaxas,  while  General  Habert,  with  two  regiments  and 
three  hundred  hussars,  moved  from  the  side  of  Perillo,  and  attacked 
a  detachment  of  the  garrison  which  was  encamped  on  the  CJol 
de  Alba  eastward  of  the  city.  When  Suchet's  column  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  works,  the  head  took  ground,  but  the  rear,  under  Gen- 
eral Harispe,  filed  off  to  the  left,  across  the  rugged  shoots  from  the 
hills,  and  swept  round  the  place,  leaving  in  every  ravine  and  on 
every  ridge  a  detachment,  until  the  half  circle  ended  on  the  Ebro, 
below  Tortosa.  The  investment  was  then  perfected  on  the  lefl 
bank  by  the  troops  from  Rocquetta;  and  during  this  movement 
Habert,  having  seized  the  CJol  de  Alba,  entered  the  line  of  invest- 
ment, driving  before  him  six  hundred  men,  who  hardly  escaped 
being  cut  off  from  the  place  by  the  march  of  Harispe.*  The  com- 
munication across  the  water  was  then  established  by  three,  and 
afterwards  by  four  flying  bridges,  placed  above  and  below  the 
town  ;  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  importance,  because  all  the 
artillery  and  stores  had  come  from  Rocquetta  across  the  water, 
which  was  there  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  certain  winds 
very  rough. 

The  camps  of  investment  were  now  secured,  and  meanwhile 
Macdonald,  sending  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry,  for  which  he 
could  find  no  forage,  back  to  Lerida  by  the  road  of  Lardecans, 
marched  from  Mas  de  Mora  across  the  hills  to  Perillo,  to  cover  the 
siege.  His  patrols  discovered  a  Spanish  division  in  position  rest- 
ing upon  the  fort  of  Felipe  de  Balaguer,  yet  he  would  not  attack 
them,  and  thinking  he  could  not  remain  for  want  of  provisions,  re- 
turned on  the  19th  to  Gniestar ;  but  this  retrogade  movement  was 
like  to  have  exposed  the  investing  troops  to  a  disaster,  for  as  the  sev- 
enth corps  retired,  a  second  Spanish  division  coming  from  Reus  re- 
inforced the  first  However,  Macdonald  seeing  this,  placed  Frere's 
division  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at 
Suchet's  disposal,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  feed  them, 
which  he  could  well  do.  These  troops  were  immediately  stationed 
*  Suchet.    Offidal  extract  of  Mr.  Welloslcy's  despatchoe,  MS. 
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behind  the  iDvesting  force,  on  the  road  of  Ampoeta,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  from  Tarragona  could  most  easily  approach;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  seventh  corps  encamped  at  Gniestar,  a  strong 
position  covering  the  siege  on  the  side  of  Falcet,  only  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  Tortosa.  In  this  situation  it  could  be  more  easily  fed 
from  Lerida,  and  could  with  greater  facility  send  detachments  up 
the  £bro,  to  protect  the  convoy  of  the  third  corps  coming  from  Me- 
quinenza. 

The  Catalan  army  was  now  divided,  part  being  kept  on  the 
Llobregat,  under  Grenend  Caro,  part  under  General  Yranzo  at 
Momblanch,  and  part  under  Campo  Verde  on  the  hills  watching 
Frere's  covering  division.*  0*Donnell  had  before  directed  two 
convoys  upon  Tortosa,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  invest^ 
ment  had  been  effected  prevented  them  from  entering  the  place ; 
and  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  with  Bassecour  and 
Campo  Verde  a  general  plan  of  succor,  his  wounds  forced  him  to 
embark  for  Valencia,  when  the  command,  of  right,  belonged  to 
Yranzo,  but  the  people,  as  I  have  before  said,  insisted  upon  having 
Campo  Verde. 

SIEOE   OF  TORTOSA. 

The  half  bastion  of  San  Pedro,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain, 
and  close  to  the  river,  was  the  first  object  of  the  French  attack, 
and  to  prevent  the  fire  of  Fort  Orleans  from  incommoding  the 
trenches,  the  line  of  approach  was  traced  in  a  slanting  direction, 
refusing  the  right,  and  pushing  forward  the  lefl ;  and  to  protect  its 
fianks  on  the  one  side,  Fort  Orleans  was  masked  by  a  false  attack, 
while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  £bro,  trenches  were  opened  against 
the  bridge-head,  and  brought  down  close  to  the  water. 

The  19th,  the  posts  of  the  besieged  were  all  driven  in,  and  an 
unfinbhed  Spanish  work,  commenced  on  the  heights  in  advance  of 
Fort  Orleans,  was  taken  possession  of.  In  the  night,  a  flying  sap 
was  commenced  upon  an  extent  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards, 
and  at  a  distance  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  from  the  fort;  but 
in  the  following  night,  the  true  attack  was  undertaken  in  the  plain, 
during  a  storm  of  wind  which,  together  with  the  negligence  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  placed  no  guards  in  the  front  of  \heir  covered 
way,  enabled  the  besiegers  to  begin  this  work  at  only  one  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  from  the  half  bastion  of  San  Pedra  This  parallel 
was  above  five  hundred  yards  long,  extending  from  the  false  attack 
against  Fort  Orleans  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river ;  two  commu- 
nications were  also  begun,  and  on  the  left  bank  ground  was  broken 
against  the  bridge-head. 

•  Wiinpfen's  Memoir. 
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The  2l8t,  at  daybreak,  the  Spaniards,  perceivmg  the  worka, 
commenced  a  heavy  fire,  and  soon  af^er  made  a  sallj ;  but  thej 
were  overwhelmed  by  musketry  from  the  false  attack  of  Fort  Or- 
leans, and  from  the  trenches  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

In  the  night  of  the  21  st,  the  communication  in  the  plain  was  ex- 
tended to  fourteen  hundred  yards,  nine  batteries  were  commenced, 
and  bags  of  earth  were  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  trenches, 
whence  chosen  men  shot  down  the  Spanish  artillery  men. 

On  the  2dd,  a  night  sally,  made  fh)m  the  bridge-head,  was  re- 
pulsed ;  and  on  the  2dth,  the  second  parallel  of  the  true  attack  was 
commenced. 

In  the  night  of  the  25th,  at  eleven  o'clock  and  at  one  o'clock, 
separate  sallies  were  made,  but  both  were  repulsed,  and  the  works 
were  advanced  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  palisades ;  a 
tenth  battery  was  also  commenced,  and  when  day  broke  the  Span- 
ish gunners  quailed  under  the  aim  of  the  chosen  marksmen. 

In  the  night  of  the  26tb,  the  besieged  fell  upon  the  head  of  the 
sap,  which  they  overturned,  and  killed  the  sappers,  but  were  finally 
repulsed  by  the  reserve,  and  the  approach  was  immediately  pushed 
forward  to  the  place  of  arms.  Thus,  on  the  seventh  night  of  open 
trenches,  the  besiegers  were  lodged  in  the  covered  way,  before  a 
shot  had  been  fired  from  either  breaching  or  counter  batteries  ;  a 
remarkable  instance  of  activity  and  boldness,  and  a  signal  proof 
that  the  defence  was  ill-conducted. 

The  night  of  the  27th,  the  works  were  enlarged  as  much  as  the 
fire  of  the  place  which  was  untouched  would  permit ;  but  the  Span- 
iards, seeing  the  besiegers'  batteries  ready  to  open,  made  a  gene- 
ral sally  through  the  eastern  gates  against  the  false  attack  at  Fort 
Orleans,  and  through  the  southern  gates  against  the  works  in  the 
plain.  General  Habert  drove  them  back  with  slaughter  from  the 
former  point,  but  at  the  latter  they  beat  the  French  from  the  cov- 
ered way,  and  arriving  at  the  second  parallel,  burnt  the  gabions 
and  did  much  damage  ere  the  reserves  could  repulse  them. 

The  night  of  the  28th,  the  batteries  were  armed  with  forty-five 
pieces,  of  which  seventeen  were  placed  on  the  right  bank,  to  take 
the  Spanish  i^orks  at  the  main  attack  in  reverse  and  to  break  the 
bridge.  At  daybreak  all  these  guns  opened,  and  with  success, 
against  the  demi-bastion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  but  the  fire 
from  the  castle,  the  bridge-head,  the  hornwork,  and  the  quay,  over- 
powered the  French  guns  on  the  right  bank,  and  although  the 
bridge  was  injured,  it  was  not  rendered  impassable. 

On  the  30th,  the  Spanish  fire  was  in  turn  overpowered  by  the 
besiegers,  the  bridge  was  then  broken,  and  in  the  following  night 
an  attempt  was  miule  to  pass  the  ditch  at  the  true  attack ;  but  two 
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gons  which  were  still  untoached  and  flanked  the  point  of  attack, 
defeated  this  effort 

In  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  bridge- 
head, and  the  French  batteries  on  the  right  bank  dismounted  the 
two  guns  which  had  defended  the  half  bastion  of  San  Pedro.  The 
besiegers  then  effected  the  passage  of  the  ditch  without  difficulty 
and  attached  the  miner  to  the  scarp. 

In  the  night  of  the  3 1st,  the  miner  worked  into  the  wall,  and 
the  batteries  opened  a  breach  in  the  curtain,  where  a  lodgment  was 
established  in  preparation  for  an  assault.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  besieged,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  attack,  dis- 
played the  white  flag.  The  negotiations  for  a  surrender  were, 
however,  prolonged  until  evening  by  the  governor,  without  any 
result,  and  the  miner  resumed  his  work  in  the  night 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  January,  two  practicable  breaches 
beside  that  in  the  curtain  were  opened  by  the  artillery,  and  the 
mine  was  ready  to  explode,  when  three  white  flags  were  seen  to 
wave  from  different  parts  of  the  fortress ;  nevertheless  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  garrison  was  mistrusted,  and  Suchet  demanded  as  a 
preliminary  Uie  inmiediate  possession  of  one  of  the  forts, — a  neces- 
sary precaution,  for  disputes  arose  among  the  besieged,  and  Gene- 
ral Lilli  intimated  to  Suchet  that  his  own  authority  was  scarcely 
recognized. 

In  this  critical  moment,  the  French  General  gave  proof  that  his 
talents  were  not  those  of  a  mere  soldier,  for  suddenly  riding  up  to 
the  gates  with  a  considerable  staff,  and  escorted  only  by  a  company 
of  grenadiers,  he  informed  the  Spanish  officer  on  guard  that  hos- 
tilities had  ceased,  and  then,  leaving  his  grenadiers  on  the  spot,  de- 
sired to  be  conducted  to  the  governor  who  was  in  the  citadel.  Lilli, 
still  wavering,  was  upon  the  point  of  renewing  the  defence,  in  com-^ 
pliance  with  the  desires  of  the  officers  about  him,  when  the  French 
Greneral  thus  came  suddenly  into  his  presence,  and,  although  the 
appearance  of  the  Spanish  guards  was  threatening,  assumed  an 
imperious  tone,  spoke  largely  of  the  impatience  of  the  French 
army,  and  even  menaced  the  garrison  with  military  execution  if 
any  further  delay  occurred.  During  this  extraordinary  scene  Gren- 
eral Habert  brought  in  the  grenadiers  from  the  gate,  and  the  gov- 
ernor then  signing  a  short  capitulation,  gave  over  the  citadel  to  the 
French. 

When  this  event  was  known  in  the  city,  the  Spanish  troops 
assenibled,  and  AJacha,  in  the  presence  of  Suchet,  ordered  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Four  hundred  French  and  about  fourteen 
hundred  Spaniards  had  fallen  during  the  siege ;  and  many  thousand 
prisoners,  nine  standards,  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  one  thou- 
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sand  muskets,  and  immense  magazines,  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
conquest,  which  by  some  was  attributed  to  General  Lilli's  treach- 
ery, by  others  to  his  4mbecility,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
reason  for  both  charges. 

The  fall  of  Tortosa,  besides  opening  the  western  passage  into 
Catalonia,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  that  province 
and  Valencia,  reduced  the  Spanish  army  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
including  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  which  still  remained  in  their 
possession.  Campo  Verde  immediately  retired  from  Falcet  to 
Momblanch,  and  Suchet,  always  prompt  to  make  one  success  the 
prelude  to  another,  endeavored  in  the  first  moment  of  consternation 
and  surprise  to  get  possession  of  the  forts  of  Peniscola  and  of 
Felipe  de  Balaguer :  nor  was  he  deceived  with  respect  to  the  last, 
for  that  place,  in  which  ivere  five  guns  and  a  hundred  men,  was 
taken  on  the  9th  by  Habert ;  but  at  Peniscola  his  summons  was 
disregarded  and  his  detachment  returned. 

Meanwhile  Macdonald,  leaving  the  Neapolitan  brigade  still  on 
the  Ebro,  passed  by  Falcet  to  Reus,  where  he  encamped  the  1 1th, 
as  if  to  invest  Tarragona ;  but  without  any  real  intention  to  do  so, 
for  his  cavalry  and  field  artillery  were  left  at  Lerida  and  Tortosa, 
and  his  actual  force  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men.  Campo 
Verde,  who  had  retreated  before  him,  then  posted  Sarsfield  with 
six  thousand  men  at  Vails,  from  whence  he  made  incursions  against 
Macdonald's  foragers,  and  also  surprised  at  Tarega,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  a  regiment  of  Italian  dragoons,  which  would 
have  been  destroyed  but  tor  the  succor  of  a  neighboring  post. 

On  the  14th,  Macdonald  having  marched  towards  Vails,  Sarsfield 
retired  to  Pla,  and  was  pursued  by  General  Eugenio  with  two 
thousand  Italian  infantry.  This  officer,  being  of  a  headstrong  in- 
tractable disposition,  pushed  into  the  plain  of  Pla,  contrary  to  his 
orders,  and  was  nearing  that  town,  when  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
poured  out  of  it ;  and  on  each  side  the  Spanish  infantry  were  seen 
descending  the  hill  in  order  of  battle.  Eugenio,  instead  of  retiring, 
attacked  the  first  that  entered  the  plain,  but  he  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  men  retreated  fighting :  meanwhile,  the  firing  be- 
ing heard  at  Vails,  Palombini  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  was 
himself  beaten  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Sarsfield  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  horse  was  preparing  to  complete  the  victory, 
when  the  French  Colonel  Delort  bringing  up  some  squadrons 
charged  with  great  fury,  and  so  brought  off  the  Italians ;  yet  De- 
lort himself  was  desperately  wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  was  not 
less  than  six  hundred  men.* 

Macdonald  would  not  sufier  his  main  body  to  stir,  and  Vacant 

*  Vaoani.    Victoires  ot  Conqudtes.    General  Doyle^s  despatohAA,  MS. 
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aeaerts  that  it  was  only  by  entreaty  that  Palombini  obtained  per- 
mission to  succor  Eugenic,  which  was  certainly  a  great  error,  for 
80  hot  and  eager  was  Sarsfield  in  the  pursuit,  that  he  was  come 
within  two  miles  of  Vails,  and  being  on  open  ground  might  have 
been  crashed  in  turn.  He,  however,  returned  unmolested  to  the 
pass  of  the  Cabra,  leaving  his  cavalry  as  before  in  Pla,  whence 
throogh  bye-roads  they  communicated  with  Tarragona. 

A  few  days  afler  this  fight  Sarsfield  came  out  again  in  order  of 
battle,  and  at  the  same  time  Campo  Verde  appeared  with  a  division 
on  the  hiUs  in  rear  of  Vails.  Macdonald  was  thus  surrounded, 
but  Palombini's  brigade  sufficed  to  send  Campo  Verde  back  to  Tar- 
ragona, and  Sarsfield  refused  battle ;  then  the  French  Marshal, 
who  had  resolved  to  go  to  Lerida,  but  wished  to  move  without 
fighting,  broke  up  from  Vails  in  the  night,  and,  with  great  order 
and  silence,  passed  by  the  road  of  Fuencalde,  between  the  defiles 
of  Cabra  and  Ribas,  and  though  both  were  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iard^ they  did  not  discover  his  movements  until  the  next  day. 
From  thence  he  marched  by  Momblanch  upon  Lerida,  where  he 
arrived  the  19th,  and  three  days  afterwards  spread  his  troops  over 
the  phdns  of  Urgel,  to  collect  provisions,  money,  and  transport,  and 
to  watch  the  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Catalan  General,  who  had  received  stores 
and  arms  both  from  England  and  Cadiz,  renewed  the  equipment 
of  his  troops,  and  called  out  all  the  Migueletes  and  Somatenes  of 
the  hills  round  the  plain  of  Urgel,  to  replace  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  fall  of  Tortosa.  These  new  levies  were  united  at  Santa  Colo- 
ma  de  Querault  under  Sarsfield,  while  the  regular  army  assembled 
at  Ignalada  and  Villa  Franca,  by  which  the  Spaniards,  holding  a 
close  and  concentrated  position  themselves,  cut  off  Macdonald 
equally  from  Barcelona  and  the  Ampurdan ;  and  this  latter  district 
was  continually  harassed  by  ErroUes,  Bovira,  and  the  brigade  of 
Biartinez,  which  still  kept  the  mountains  behind  Olot,  Vich,  and 
the  Cerdana. 

Meanwhile  Suchet  being  called  by  the  exigences  of  his  govern- 
ment to  Zaragoza,  carri^  one  division  there,  and  distributed 
Another  under  Musnier  at  Teruel,  Molina,  Alcafiitz,  and  Morella ; 
he  also  withdrew  his  troops  from  Cambril,  which  Habert  had  sur- 
prised on  the  7th  of  February,  but  he  lefi  that  Greneral  with  a  divi- 
sion in  command  of  Tortosa,  having  two  thousand  men  at  Perillo 
to  connect  the  city  with  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer.  Thus  all  things 
seemed  to  favor  the  Spanish  side,  and  give  importance  to  their  suc- 
cess against  Eugenio ;  for  they  did  not  fail  to  attribute  both  Su- 
chet's.and  Macdonald's  retreats  to  fear  occasioned  by  the  skirmish 
with  that  General,  and  with  some  show  of  reason  as  regarded  the 
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latter,  seeing  that  his  night  march  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
flight 

Macdonald,  while  gathering  provisions  at  Lerida,  and  stores  and 
guns  at  Tortosa,  also  repaired  the  works  of  Balaguer  near  Lerida,  to 
serve  as  a  pivot  for  the  troops  employed  to  forage  the  oountiy 
watered  by  the  Noguera,  Cinca,  and  Legre  rivers.  However, 
Sarsfield  and  Campo  Verde  kept  about  Cervera  and  Calaf,  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  faU  on  the  French  detachments,  and 
meanwhile  the  organization  of  the  province  went  on. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  war  could  have  been  con- 
tinued by  either  side  under  such  difficulties,  but  the  resources  were 
still  great*  A  patriotic  junta  had  been  formed  in  Catalonia  to  pro- 
cure provisions,  and  although  the  £nglish  orders  in  council  inter- 
fered with'the  trade  of  neutral  vessels  bringing  grain,  bread  could 
be  bought  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  to  the  dollar,  while  with  Lord 
Wellington's  army  in  Castile  it  oflen  cost  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 
When  the  French  foraging  parties  came  out  from  Barcelona,  their 
march  could  be  always  traced  by  the  swarms  of  boats,  loaded  with 
people  and  provisions,  which,  shooting  out  from  the  coast-towns, 
would  hover  for  a  while  under  the  protection  of  the  English  ves- 
sels, and  then  return  when  the  danger  was  over ;  and  the  enemy 
did  never  meddle  with  these  boats  lest  they  should  remove  the 
cover  to  their  own  supplies.  Suchet  however  armM  Rapita,  and 
other  small  places  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  with  a  view  to  afford 
shelter  to  certain  crafl,  which  he  kept  to  watch  for  provision  ves- 
sels sailing  from  Valencia  for  Tarragona,  and  to  aid  French  ves- 
sels engaged  in  a  like  course  coming  from  France. 

To  i^ed  Barcelona,  Maurice  Mathieu  at  times  occupied  the 
head-lands  from  St  Filieu  to  Blanes  with  troops,  and  thus  small 
convoys  crept  along  shore ;  a  fleet  loaded  with  provisions  and  pow- 
der, escorted  by  three  frigates,  entered  it  in  February,  and  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  supply  was  also  kept  up  by  sailing  bofUs  and  other 
small  vessels,  which  could  not  be  easily  detected  amidst  the  numer- 
ous crafl  belonging  to  the  people  along  the  coast  And  besides 
these  channels,  as  the  claims  of  hunger  are  paramount  to  all  others, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitants  to  permit  provi- 
sions sometimes  to  reach  Barcelona  by  land  ;  the  Spanish  generals 
winked  at  it,  and  Milans  and  Lacy  have  even  been  charged  with 
permitting  corn  to  pass  into  that  city  for  private  profit,  as  well  as 
from  consideration  for  the  citiizens.  By  these  and  like  expedients 
the  war  was  sustained. 

No  important  event  occurred  after  the  skirmish  in  which  Eugenio 
fell,  until  the  dd  of  March,  when  the  Spaniards  having  observed 
that  the  garrison  of  Tortosa  was  weakened  by  the  detachment  at 
«  Appendix  4,  S  2. 
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Perilloy  endeavored  to  cat  the  latter  off,  intending  if  successful  to 
a»ault  Tortosa  itself.*  At  the  same  time  they  also  attacked  the 
f*)rt  of  San  Felipe,  but  failed,  and  the  French  at  Perillo  effected 
their  retreat,  although  with  a  considerable  loss.  This  attempt  was 
however  followed  by  a  more  important  effort  On  the  1 9th  of 
March,  Campo  Verde  having  assembled  eight  thousatid  men  at 
Moltnos  del  Rey,  four  thousand  at  Guisols,  and  three  thousand  at 
Igualada,  prepared  to  surprise  the  city  and  forts  of  Barcelona,  for 
he  had,  as  he  thought,  corrupted  the  town-major  of  Monjuic. 
Trusting  to  this  treason,  he  first  sent  eight  hundred  chosen  grena- 
diers in  the  night  by  the  hills  of  Hospitalette,  to  enter  that  place, 
and  they  descended  into  the  ditch  in  expectation  of  having  the  gate 
opened ;  but  Maurice  Mathieu,  apprised  of  the  plan,  had  prepared 
everything  to  receive  this  unfortunate  column,  which  was  in  an  in- 
stant overwhelmed  with  fire. 

Napoleon  now  changed  the  system  of  the  war.  AH  that  part  of 
Catalonia  west  of  the  upper  Llobregat,  and  from  Igualada  by  Or- 
dal  to  the  sea,  including  the  district  of  Tortosa,  was  placed  under 
Suchet*8  government,  and  seventeen  thousand  of  Macdonald's 
troops  were  united  to  the  third  corps,  which  was  thus  augmented 
to  forty-two  thousand  men,  and  took  the  title  of  the  ^Army  of 
Araffon,**  It  was  destined  to  besiege  Tarragona,  while  Macdonald, 
whose  force  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty-seven  thousand  under 
arms,  including  fifteen  thousand  in  garrison  and  in  the  Ampurdan, 
was  restricted  to  the  upper  part  of  Catalonia.  His  orders  were  to 
attack  Cardona,  Berga,  Seu  d'Urgel,  and  Montserrat,  and  to  war 
down  Martinez,  Manso,  Rovira,  and  other  chiefs,  who  kept  in  the 
mountains  between  Olot  and  the  Cerdafia ;  and  a  division  of  five 
thousand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  national  guards,  was  also  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Mont  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  the 
Cerdafta,  and  on  the  rear  of  the  partisans  in  the  high  valleys.  By 
these  means  the  line  of  operations  for  the  invasion  of  Catalonia  was 
altered  from  France  to  Aragon,  the  difficulties  w^re  lessened,  the 
seventh  corps  reduced  in  numbers  became,  instead  of  the  principal, 
the  secondary  army ;  and  Macdonald's  formal  method  was  thus  ex- 
changed for  the  lively  vigorous  talent  of  Suchet  But  the  delay 
already  caused  in  the  siege  of  Tortosa  could  never  be  compen- 
sated ;  Suchet  had  been  kept  on  the  £bro,  when  he  should  have  been 
on  the  Guadalaviar,  and  this  enabled  the  Murcians  to  keep  the 
fourth  corps  in  Granada,  when  it  should  have  been  on  the  Tagui 
aiding  Massena. 

•  Offloial  Abstract  of  Mr.  Wellesley^s  Despatches,  MS. 
VOL.  in. — 1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Saohet  prepares  to  besiefre  Tarra^onar— The  power  of  the  partidas  dewribed— 
Are  dUperaed  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon— The  Valencinns  fortifV  Sp.gontum— 
Arc  defeated  at  Uldeoona— Suchet  comes  to  Leridar— Muedonald  pasnoa  from 
thence  to  Barcelona — His  troops  bnm  Manresa — Snn^fleld  haraeges  liia  march- 
Napoleon  divides  the  invasion  of  Catalonia  in  two  parts — Sinking  state  of  the 
province — ^Bovira  surprises  Fort  Fernando  de  Figueras — Operations  following 
that  event— Sachet's  skilfnl  oonduotr— His  arrangements  for  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona—Marches  to  that  place. 

When  the  troops  of  the  seventh  corps  were  incorpwrated  with 
the  army  of  Aragon,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona 
were  pushed  forward  with  Suchet's  usual  activity ;  but  previous  to 
touching  upon  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  guerilla 
warfare  which  Villa  Campa  and  others  had  carried  on  against  Ar- 
agon during  the  siege  of  Tortosa.  This  warfare  was  stimulated 
by  the  appointment  of  the  secret  juntas,  and  by  the  supplies  which 
England  furnished,  especially  along  the  northern  coast,  from  Corn n  a 
o  Bilbao,  where  experience  had  also  produced  a  better  application 
of  them  than  heretofore.  The  movements  of  the  English  squad- 
rons in  that  sea  being  from  the  same  cause  better  combined  with  the 
operations  of  the  partidas,  rendered  the  latter  more  formidable,  and 
they  became  more  harassing  to  the  enemy  as  they  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  consistency  of  regular  troops  in  their  organization, 
although  irregular  in  their  mode  of  operations ;  for  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  because  the  guerilla  system  was  in  itself  unequal  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  country,  and  was  necessarily  accompanied 
with  great  evils,  that  as  an  auxiliary  it  was  altogether  useless.  The 
interruption  of  the  French  correspondence  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  tantamount  to  a  diminution  on  their  side  of  thirty  thousand 
regular  troops,  without  reckoning  those  who  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed to  watch  and  pursue  the  partidas.  This  estimate  may  even 
be  considered  too  low,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  effect  pro- 
duced over  Europe  by  the  struggle  thus  maintained  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  number  of  men  under  a  good  discipline 
would  have  been  more  efficacious,  less  onerous  to  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  less  subversive  of  social  order.  When  the  regular  army 
is  completed,  all  that  remains  in  a  country  may  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage as  irregulars,  yet  they  are  to  be  valued  as  their  degree  of 
organization  approaches  that  of  regular  troops;  thus  militia  are 
bi^tter  than  armed  bodies  of  peasantry,  and  these  last,  if  directed  by 
regular  officers,  better  than  sudden  insurrections  of  villagers.  But 
the  Spanish  armies  were  never  completed,  never  well  organized ; 
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and  when  thej  were  dispersed,  which  happened  nearly  as  oflen  as 
they  took  the  field,  the  war  must  have  ceased  in  Spain,  had  it  not 
been  kept  alive  by  the  partidas,  and  it  is  there  we  find  their  moral 
value.  Again,  when  the  British  armies  kept  the  field,  the  partidas 
harassed  the  enemy's  communications,  and  this  constituted  their 
military  value;  yet  it  is  certidn  that  they  never  much  exceeded 
thirty  thousand  in  number ;  and  they  could  not  have  long  existed 
in  any  numbers  without  the  supplies  of  England,  unless  a  spirit 
of  order  and  providence,  very  different  from  anything  witnessed 
during  the  war,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  How  absurd,  then,  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  resources  possessed  by  an  invaded  country,  to  con- 
found the  moral  with  the  military  means,  to  place  the  irregular 
resistance  of  the  peasants  first,  and  that  of  the  soldiers  last,  in  the 
scale  of  physical  defence-* 

That  many  of  the  partida  chiefs  became  less  active  after  they 
received  regular  rank,  is  undeniable ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  a 
XMisequence  of  the  change  of  denomination  as  of  the  invetorato 
abuses  which  oppressed  the  vigor  of  the  regular  armies,  and  by 
which  the  partidas  were  necessarily  ajQTected  when  they  became  a 
constituent  part  of  those  armies ;  many  persons  of  weight  have  in- 
deed ascribed  entirely  to  this  cause  the  acknowledged  diminution 
of  their  general  activity  at  one  period.  It  seems,  however,  more 
probable  that  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  repeated  defeats,  the  scarcity 
of  plunder,  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  at  the  exactions  of  the 
chiefs,  had  in  reality  abated  the  desire  to  continue  the  struggle ; 
inactivity  was  rather  the  sign  of  subjection  than  the  result  of  an 
injudicious  interference  by  the  government.  But  it  is  time  to  sup- 
port this  reasoning  by  facts. 

During  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  the  concentration  of  the  third  and 
seventh  corps  exposed  Aragon  and  Catalonia  to  desultory  enter- 
prises at  a  moment  when  the  partidas,  rendered  more  numerous  and 
powerful  by  the  secret  juntas,  were  also  more  ardent,  from  the 
assembly  of  the  CJortes,  by  which  the  people's  importance  in  the 
struggle  seemed  at  last  to  be  acknowledged.  Hence  no  better  test 
of  their  real  influence  on  the  general  operations  can  be  found  than 
their  exploits  during  that  period,  when  two  French  armies  were 
fixed  as  it  were  to  one  spot,  the  supplies  from  France  nearly  cut 
off  by  natural  difficulties,  the  district  immediately  around  Tortosa 
completely  sterile,  Catalonia  generally  exhausted,  and  a  project  to 
create  a  fictitious  scarcity  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Aragon  diligently 
and  in  some  sort  successfully  pursued  by  the  secret  juntas.  The 
number  of  French  foraging  parties,  and  the  distances  to  which  they 
were  sent,  were  then  greatly  increased,  and  the  facility  of  cutting 
them  off  proportionably  augmented.  Now  the  several  operations 
*  Appendix  4,  |  S- 
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of  ynia  Campa  during  the  blockade  have  been  already  reiated,  but 
although  sometimes  successful,  the  results  were  mostly  adverse  to 
the  Spaniards ;  and  when  that  chief,  afler  the  siesre  was  actually 
commenced,  came  down  on  the  19th  December,  1810,  towards  the 
side  of  Daroca,  his  cavalry  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Kliski,  who 
captured  or  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  village  of  Blancas. 
The  Spanish  chief  then  retired,  but  being  soon  afler  joined  by  the 
Eropecinado  from  Cuen^a,  he  returned  in  January  to  the  frontier 
of  Aragon,  and  took  post  between  Molina  and  Albaracin. 

At  this  period  Tortosa  had  surrendered,  and  Musnier's  division 
was  spread  along  the  western  part  of  Aragon,  wherefore  Suchet 
immediately  detached  General  Paris  with  one  column  from  Zara- 
goza,  and  General  Abb6  with  another  from  Teruel,  to  chase  these 
two  partidas.  Paris  fell  in  with  the  Empecinado  near  Molina,  and 
the  latter  then  joined  Villa  Campa,  but  the  French  General  forced 
both  from  their  mountain  position  near  Frias,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Abbe;  and  they  continued  the  pursuit  for  several  days,  but 
finding  that  the  fugitives  took  different  routes,  again  separated ; 
Paris  followed  Villa  Campa,  and  Abb6  pursued  the  Empecinado 
through  Cuenc^a,  from  whence  Carbajal  and  the  secret  Junta  im- 
mediately fled.  Paris,  failing  to  overtake  Villa  Campa,  entered 
Beleta,  Cobeta,  and  Paralejos,  all  three  containing  manufactories 
for  arms,  which  he  destroyed,  and  then  returned ;  and  the  whole 
expedition  lasted  only  twelve  days,  yet  the  smaller  partidas  in  Ar- 
agon had  taken  advantage  of  it  to  cut  off  a  detachment  of  fifty  men 
near  Fuentes ;  and  this  was  followed  up  on  the  side  of  Navarre 
by  Mina,  who  entered  the  Cinco  Villas  in  April,  and  cut  to  pieces 
v»ne  hundred  and  fifty  gens  d'armes  near  Sadava.  However,  Chlo- 
piski  pursued  him  also  so  closely  that  he  obliged  his  band  to  dis- 
perse near  Coseda  in  Navarre. 

During  this  time  the  Valencians  had  been  plunged  in  disputes; 
Basseccur  was  displaced,  and  Coupigny  appointed  in  his  stead. 
The  notables,  indeed,  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  recruits,  but  Cou- 
pigny would  not  take  the  command,  because  the  Murcian  army  was 
not  also  given  him ;  and  that  army,  although  numerous,  was  in  a 
very  neglected  state,  and  unable  to  undertake  any  service.  How- 
ever, when  Tortosa  fell,  the  Valencians  were  frightened,  and  set 
about  their  own  defence.  They  repaired  and  garrisoned  the  fort 
of  Oropesa,  and  some  smaller  posts  on  the  coast,  along  which  runs 
the  only  artillery-road  to  their  capital;  they  commenc^  fortifying 
Murviedro,  or  rather  the  rock  of  Saguntum  overhanging  it,  and 
they  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  hills  about  Cantavieja. 
These  last  were  dispersed  on  the  5th  of  April,  by  a  column  from 
Teruel ;  and  on  the  1 1th,  another  body  having  attempted  to  surprise 
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Uldecona,  which  was  wcaklj  guarded,  were  also  defeated  and 
sabred  by  the  French  cavaby. 

These  different  events,  especially  the  destruction  of  the  gun-man- 
ofiEw;tories,  repressed  the  activity  of  the  partisans,  and  Suchet  was 
enabled  to  go  to  Lerida,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  to  receive  the 
soldiers  to  be  drafled  from  the  seventh  corps.  Macdonald  himself 
could  not,  however,  regain  Barcelona  without  an  escort,  and  hence 
seven  thousand  men  marched  with  him  on  the  29th  of  the  month, 
not  by  Igualada,  which  was  occupied  in  force  by  Sarsfield,  but  by 
the  circuitous  way  of  Manresa ;  for  neither  Macdonald  nor  Suchet 
wished  to  engage  in  desultory  actions  with  the  forces  destined  foi 
the  siege.  Nevertheless  Sarsfield,  getting  intelligence  of  the  march, 
passed  by  Calaf  with  his  own  and  ErroUes*  troops,  and  waited  on 
Macdonald's  flanks  and  rear  near  the  Cardenera  river,  while  a  de- 
tachment barricading  the  bridge  of  Manresa  opposed  him  in  front. 
This  bridge  was  indeed  carried,  but  the  town  being  abandoned,  the 
Italian  soldiers  wantonly  set  fire  to  it  in  the  night;  an  act  which 
was  inmiediately  revenged,  for  the  flames  being  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  so  enraged  the  Catalans,  that  in  the  morning  all  the  armed 
men  in  the  district,  whether  i*egulars,  Migueletes,  or  Somatenes. 
were  assembled  on  the  neighboring  hills,  and  fell  with  infinite  fury 
upon  Macdonald's  rear,  as  it  passed  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  burn- 
ing city.  The  head  of  the  French  column  was  then  pushing  for 
the  bridge  of  Villamara,  over  the  Llobregat,  which  was  two  league* 
distant;  and  as  the  country  between  the  rivers  was  one  vast  moun- 
tain, Sarsfield,  seeing  that  the  French  rear  stood  firm  to  receive 
the  attack  of  the  Somatenes,  while  the  front  still  advanced,  thought 
to  place  his  division  between,  by  moving  along  the  heights  which 
skirted  the  road.  Macdonald,  however,  concentrated  his  troops, 
gained  the  second  bridge,  and  passed  the  Llobregat,  but  with  great 
difficulty  and  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men,  for  his  march  was 
continually  under  Sarsfield's  fire,  and  some  of  his  troops  were  even 
cut  off  from  the  bridge,  and  obliged  to  cross  by  a  ford  higher  up. 
During  the  night,  however,  he  collected  his  scattered  men,  and 
moved  upon  Sabadel,  whence  he  pushed  on  alone  for  Barcelona, 
and  on  the  Sd  of  April,  Harispe,  who  conmianded  the  escort,  recom- 
menced the  march,  and  passing  by  Villa  Franca,  Christina,  Cabra, 
and  Momblanch,  return^  to  Lerida  the  10th. 

The  invasion  of  Catalonia  was  now  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
assigned  to  a  distinct  army. 

1.  Suchet,  with  that  of  Aragon,  was  to  take  Tarragona  and  subdue 
the  lower  part  of  the  province. 

2.  Macdonald,  with  that  part  of  the  seventh  corps  called  the 
active  army  of  Catalonia,  was  to  break  the  long  Spanish  line  extend* 
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ing  from  Tarragona  through  Montserrat  to  the  CerdaHa,  and  the 
high  mountains  about  Olot 

3.  Baraguaj  d*Hilliers,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Gerona,  was 
to  hold  the  Ampurdan  with  the  troops  before  assigned  to  his  charge, 
and  to  co-operate,  as  occasion  might  offer,  with  Macdonald,  under 
whose  orders  he  still  remained;  and  the  division  of  five  thousand 
men  before  mentioned  as  having  been  collected  near  Mont  Louis« 
at  the  entrance  of  the  FrcLch  Cerdafia,  was  to  act  on  the  rear  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  mountains,  while  the  others  attacked  them  iu 
front  Nor  did  the  success  appear  doubtful,  for  the  hopes  and 
means  of  the  province  were  both  sinking.  The  great  losses  of  men 
sustained  at  Tortosa  in  the  different  combats;  the  reputation  of 
Suchet;  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  surprise  Barcelona,  Perillo, 
and  San  Filippe  de  Balaguer;  the  incapacity  of  Campo  Verde, 
which  was  now  generally  felt,  and  the  consequent  desertion  of  the 
Migueletes,  would  probably  have  rendered  certain  the  French 
plans,  if  at  the  very  moment  of  execution  they  had  not  been  marred 
by  Rovira,  who  surprised  the  great  fortress  of  Figueras,  the  key 
of  the  Pyrenees  on  that  side  of  Catalonia.  This,  the  boldest  and 
most  important  stroke  made  by  a  partida  chief  during  the  whole 
war,  merits  a  particular  detail. 

SURPRISE   OF  FERNANDO   DE   FIOUERAS. 

The  governor  of  the  place,  Greneral  Guillot,  enforced  no  military 
discipline,  his  guards  were  weak,  he  permitted  the  soldiers  to  use 
the  palisades  for  fuel,  and  often  detached  the  greatest  part  of  the 
garrison  to  make  incursions  to  a  distance  from  the  place;  in  aU 
things  disregarding  the  rules  of  service.*  The  town,  which  is  situ- 
ated below  the  hUl  upon  which  the  great  fortress  of  Fernando 
stands,  was  momentarily  occupied  by  the  Italian  General  Peyri, 
with  about  six  hundred  men,  who  were  destined  to  join  Macdonald, 
and  who,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress  above,  were  in  no 
manner  on  their  guard.  And  the  garrison  above  was  still  more 
negligent;  for  Guillot  had  on  the  9th  of  April  sent  out  his  best  men 
to  disperse  some  Somatenes  assembled  in  the  neighboring  hills,  and 
this  detachment  having  returned  at  night  fatigued,  and  being  to  go 
out  again  the  next  day,  slept  while  the  gates  were  confided  to  con- 
valescents, or  men  ifnfit  for  duty:  thus  the  ramparts  were  entirely 
unguarded.  Now  there  were  in  the  fort  two  Catalan  brothers 
named  Palopos,  and  a  man  called  Juan,  employed  as  under-store- 
keepers,  who  being  gained  by  Rovira  had,  such  was  the  negligence 

*  Vacnni.  Official  Abstract  of  Mr.  Wellealey's  deapatches,  MS.  General 
CampbeirA  MSS.  Qeneral  Doyle's  MSS.  Capt.  Codriogton*!  MB.  Mr.  Stuart's 
Papers,  MS. 
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of  discipline,  obtained  from  the  head  of  their  department  the  kejs 
of  the  magazines,  and  also  that  of  a  postern  under  one  of  the  gates. 

Rovira,  having  arranged  his  plan,  came  down  from  the  mountain 
of  Sl  Lorens  de  Muga  in  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  secretlj  reached 
the  covered  way  with  seven  hundred  chosen  men  of  his  own  partida. 
General  Martinez  j>11owed  in  support  with  about  three  thousand 
Migaeletes,  and  the  Catalan  brothers,  having  previously  arranged 
the  signals,  opened  the  postern,  and  admitted  Rovira,  who  imme- 
diately disarmed  the  gusird  and  set  wide  the  gates  for  the  reserve ; 
and  although  some  shots  were  fired,  which  alarmed  the  garrison, 
Martinez  came  up  so  quickly  that  no  effectual  resistance  could  be 
made.  Thirty  or  forty  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  magazines 
were  seized,  the  governor  and  sixteen  hundred  soldiers  and  camp 
followers  wero  taJken  in  their  quarters,  and  thus  in  an  hour  Rovira 
mastered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe:  three  cannon- 
shot  were  then  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  Somatenes  in  the  surround- 
ing mountidns,  that  the  place  was  taken,  and  that  they  were  to  bring 
in  provisions  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Meanwhile  General  PeyT. 
alarmed  by  the  noise  in  the  fortress  and  guessing  at  the  cause,  had 
collected  the  troops,  baggage,  sick  men,  and  stores  in  ^he  town 
below,  and  sent  notice  to  Gerona,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  retake 
the  place,  and  at  daylight  retired  to  Bascara.  For  having  mounted 
the  hills  during  the  night,  to  observe  how  matters  went,  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  done,  an  opinion  condemned  by  some  as  a  great 
error;  and  indeed  it  appears  probable  that  during  the  confusion  of 
the  first  surprise,  a  brisk  attempt  by  six  hundred  fresh  men  might 
have  recovered  the  fortress.  At  Bascara  five  hundred  men  de- 
tached from  Grerona,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  met  him  with 
orders  to  re-invest  the  place,  and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  promised  to 
follow  with  all  his  forces  without  any  delay.  Then  Peyri,  although 
troubled  by  the  fears  of  his  troops,  many  of  whom  were  only  national 
guards,  returned  to  Figueras,  and  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the 
town  took  post  in  front  of  the  fort  above;  but  he  could  not  prevent 
Martinez  from  receiving  some  assistance  in  men  and  provisions  from 
the  Somatenes.  The  news  of  Rovira's  exploit  spread  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  throughout  the  Peninsula,  extending  its  exhila- 
rating influence  even  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  then  not  much 
given  to  credit  or  admire  the  exploits  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  Bara* 
guay  d'HiUers  with  great  promptness  assembled  his  dispersed  troops, 
and  on  the  Idth  invested  the  fort  with  six  thousand  infantry  and 
five  hundred  cavalry ;  and  this  so  quickly  that  the  Spaniards  had 
not  time,  or  more  probably  neglected,  to  remove  sixteen  thousand 
muskets  which  were  in  the  place. 

Martinez  remained  governor,  but  Rovira  was  again  in  the  moun« 
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tains,  and  all  Catalonia,  animated  by  the  Promethean  touch  of  this 
partida  chief,  seemed  to  be  moving  at  once  upon  Figueras.  Campo 
Verde  came  up  to  Vich,  intending  first  to  relieve  Figueras,  and 
then  in  concert  with  the  English  and  Spanish  vessels  to  blockade 
Rosas  by  land  and  sea.  Rovira  himself  collected  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions near  Olot  Captain  Bullen  with  the  Cambrian  an*^  Volou- 
taire  frigates,  taking  advantage  of  the  French  troops  having  been 
withdrawn  from  Gerona,  drove  out  the  small  garrison  from  San 
Filieu  and  Palamos,  destroyed  the  batteries,  and  made  sail  to  join 
Captain  Codrington  at  Bosas.  A  Spanish  frigate,  with  a  fleet  of 
coasting-vessels  loaded  with  supplies,  anchored  at  Palamos ;  and 
Francisco  Milans,  ailer  beating  a  small  French  detachment  near 
Arenas  de  Mar,  invested  Hostalrich ;  Juan  Claros  hovered  about 
Grerona,  and  Eroles  and  Manso  coming  from  Montserrat  reduced 
Olot  and  CastelfoUiL  Sarsfield  however  remained  in  the  Seu 
d'Urgel,  and  directed  the  mountaineers  to  establish  themselves  at 
Balaguer,  but  they  were  driven  away  again  with  great  loss  by  a 
detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Lerida. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Rovira  having  brought  his  convoy  up  to  Be- 
salu,  Campo  Verde,  who  had  arranged  that  Captain  Codrington 
should  make  a  diversion  by  an  attack  on  Rosas,  drew  Milans  from 
Hostalrich,  and  having  thus  united  eleven  thousand  men  marched 
in  several  columns  from  Avionet  and  Villa  Fan  against  the  town, 
hoping  to  draw  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  to  that  side,  and  to  beat  him, 
while  Rovira,  forcing  a  small  camp  near  Llers,  at  the  opposite  quar- 
ter, should  introduce  the  convoy  and  its  escort  into  the  fortress. 
The  circuit  of  investment  was  wide,  and  very  difficult,  and  there- 
foi*e  slightly  furnished  of  men  ;  but  it  was  strengthened  by  some 
works,  and  when  the  Spanish  columns  first  advanced,  the  French 
General  reinforced  the  camp  near  Llers,  and  then  hastened  with 
four  thousand  men  against  Campo  Verde,  who  was  already  in  the 
valley  of  Figueras,  and  only  opposed  by  one  battalion.  Baraguay 
d'HiUiers  immediately  fell  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Spaniards  and 
defeated  them ;  the  French  cavalry,  which  had  been  before  driven 
in  from  the  front,  rallied  and  completed  the  victory,  and  the  Span- 
iards retreated  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  including  prisoners. 
This  affair  was  exceedingly  ill-managed  by  Campo  Verde,  who  was 
so  sure  of  success  that  he  kept  the  sheep  of  the  convoy  too  far  be- 
hind to  enter,  although  the  way  was  open  for  some  time,  hence 
the  succor  was  confined  to  a  few  artillery-men,  some  tobacco,  and 
medicines.  Meanwhile  the  English  ships  landed  some  men  at 
Rosas,  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  serious  effect,  and  the 
attempt  to  relieve  Figueras  having  thus  generally  failed,  that  place 
was  left  to  its  own  rj^spurces,  which  were  few ;  for  the  French  with 
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an  unaoooitntable  negligence  had  always  kept  a  scanty  supply  of 
proTiaiond  and  stores  there.  Martinez,  who  had  now  above  four 
thousand  meriy  was  therefore  obliged  to  practise  the  most  rigorous 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  food,  and  in  bearing  such  privations 
the  peninsular  race  are  unrivalled. 

Macdonald  was  so  concerned  for  the  loss  of  Figuei*as,  that,  set- 
ting aside  all  his  own  plans,  he  earnestly  adjured  Suchet  to  suspend 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and  restore  him  the  troops  of  the  seventh 
corps ;  Maurice  Mathieu  also  wrote  from  Barcelona  in  a  like  strain, 
thinking  that  the  possession  of  Upper  Catalonia  depended  upon  one 
powerful  effort  to  recover  the  lost  fortress.  But  Suchet,  who  had 
no  immediate  interest  in  that  part  of  the  province,  whose  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  marshal's  staff  rested  on  the  taking  of  Tarragona,  and 
whose  preparations  were  all  made  for  that  siege — Suchet,  I  say, 
whose  judgment  was  unclouded,  and  whose  military  talent  was  of  a 
high  order,  refused  to  move  a  step  towards  Figuei*as,  or  even  to 
delay,  for  one  moment,  his  march  against  Tarragona. 

He  said  that,  ^his  battalions  being  scattered  in  search  of  supplies, 
he  oould  not  reunite  them  and  reach  Figueras  under  twenty-five 
days ;  during  that  time  the  enemy,  unless  prevented  by  Baraguay 
d'Uilliers,  could  gather  in  provisions,  receive  reinforcements,  and 
secure  the  fortress.  A  simple  blockade  might  be  established  by  the 
nearest  troops,  and  to  accumulate  great  numbers  on  such  a  sterile 
spot  would  not  for^vard  the  recapture,  but  would  create  infinite 
difficulties  with  respect  to  subsistence.  It  was  probable  Napoleon 
had  already  received  information  of  the  disaster,  and  given  orders 
for  the  remedy ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  reasonable  to  renounce 
the  attack  on  Tarragona,  the  only  remaining  bulwark  of  Catalonia, 
at  the  very  moment  of  execution,  because  of  the  loss  of  a  fort ;  it 
was  in  Tarragona  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  of  Catalonia 
would  be  shut  up,  and  it  was  only  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could 
be  made  prisoners ;  at  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Toitosa,  eighteen 
thousand  men  and  eight  hundred  officers  had  been  captured,  and  if 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  more  could  be  taken  in  Tarn^na,  the 
strength  of  Catalonia  would  be  entirely  broken.  If  the  Spaniards 
failed  in  revictualling  Figueras,  that  place,  by  occupying  their 
attention,  would  become  more  hurtful  than  useful  to  them ;  because 
Campo  Verde  might,  and  most  probably  would,  march  to  its  succor, 
and  thus  weaken  Tarragona,  which  was  a  reason  for  hastening 
rather  than  suspending  the  investment  of  the  latter ;  wherefore  he 
resolved,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  his  battalions  and  the 
incomplete  state  of  his  preparations,  to  move  down  immediately 
and  commence  the  siege."  A  wise  determination,  and  alone  suffi- 
cient to  justify  his  reputation  as  a  general 
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Macdonald  was  now  fain  to  send  all  the  troops  he  could  safely 
draw  together,  to  reinforce  Baraguay  d^Hilliers.  In  June,  when 
a  detachment  from  Toulon  and  some  frontier-guards  had  arrived 
at  Figueras,  the  united  forces  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  men, 
he  took  the  command  in  person  and  established  a  rigorous  blockade, 
working  day  and  night,  to  construct  works  of  circumvallation  and 
contmvallation  ;  his  lines,  six  miles  in  length,  crowning  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  and  sinking  into  the  deepest  valleys,  proved  what 
prodigious  labors  even  small  armies  are  capable  of.  Thus  with  in- 
cessant wakefulness  Macdonald  recovered  the  place ;  but  this  was 
at  a  late  period  in  the  year,  and  when  Suchet's  operations  had 
quite  changed  the  aspect  of  aifairs. 

When  Tortosa  feU,  that  general's  movable  column  traversing  the 
borders  of  Castile,  the  eastern  district  of  Valencia,  a  portion  of  Na- 
varre, and  all  the  lower  province  of  Catalonia,  protected  the  col- 
lection of  supplies,  and  suppressed  the  smaller  bands  which  swarmed 
in  those  parts ;  hence,  when  the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  confided 
to  the  third  corps,  the  magazines  at  Lerida  and  Mora  were  already 
full ;  and  a  battering  train  was  formed  at  Tortosa,  to  which  place 
the  tools^  platforms,  and  other  materials,  fabricated  at  Zaragoza, 
were  conveyed.  Fifteen  hundred  draft  horses,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  artillery-men  and  engineers,  and  ten  battalions  of  infantry  were 
also  collected  in  that  town,  and  from  thence  shot  and  shells  were 
continually  forwarded  to  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer.  This  was  a 
fine  application  of  Caesar's  maxim,  that  war  should  maintain  itself, 
for  all  the  money,  the  guns,  provisions,  and  materials,  collected  for 
this  siege,  were  the  fruits  of  former  victories  ;  notldng  was  derived 
from  France  but  the  men.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  Suchet  so 
little  understood  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  English  system  of 
finance,  that  he  observes,  in  his  memoirs,  upon  the  ability  with 
which  the  ministers  made  Spain  pay  the  expense  of  this  war  by 
never  permitting  English  gold  to  go  to  the  Peninsula ;  he  was 
ignorant  that  the  paper  money  system  had  left  them  no  English 
gold  to  send. 

The  want  of  forage  in  the  district  of  Tortosa,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  carriage-road  by  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  induced  the  French 
General  to  direct  his  artillery  that  way ;  but  his  provisions,  and 
other  stores,  passed  from  Mora  by  Falcet  and  Momblanch  to  Reus, 
in  which  latter  town  he  proposed  to  establish  his  stores  for  the 
siege,  while  Mora,  the  chief  magazine,  was  supplied  from  Zaragoza, 
Caspe,  and  Mequinenza.  Divera  other  arrangements,  of  which  I 
shall  now  give  the  outline,  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  com- 
munications, and  enabled  the  army  of  Aragon  to  undertake  the 
great  enterprise  for  which  it  was  destined. 
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1.  Detachments  of  gens  d'armes  and  of  the  frontier  guards  of 
France,  descending  the  high  valleys  of  Aragon,  helped  to  maintain 
tranquillitj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  occupied  the  castles 
of  Venasque  and  Jaca,  which  had  been  taken  by  Suchet  in  his  pre- 
vious campaign. 

2.  The  line  of  correspondence  from  France,  instead  of  running 
as  before  through  Guipuscoa  and  Navarre  by  Panipeluna,  was  now 
directed  by  Pau,  Oleron,  and  Jaca  to  Zaragoza  ;  and  in  the  latter 
city,  and  in  the  towns  around  it,  four  or  five  battalions,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  horsemen  and  artillery,  were  disposed,  to  watch  the  par- 
tidas  from  Navarre  and  the  Moncayo  mountains. 

3.  Four  battalions  with  cavalry  and  guns  were  posted  at  Daroca 
under  General  Paris,  whose  command  extended  from  thence  to  the 
fort  of  Molino,  which  was  armed  and  garrisoned. 

4.  General  Abbe  was  placed  atTeruel  with  five  battalions,  three 
hundred  cuirassiers,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  watch  Villa 
Campa,  and  the  Yalencian  army  which  was  again  in  the  field. 

5.  AJcafiitz  and  Morella  were  occupied  by  fourteen  hundred 
men,  whereby  that  short  passage  though  the  mountains  from  Ara- 
gon  to  Valencia  was  secured ;  and  from  thence  the  line  to  Caspe, 
and  down  the  Ebro  from  Mequinenza  to  Tortosa,  was  protected  by 
twelve  hundred  men ;  Tortosa  itself  was  garrisoned  by  two  battal- 
ions, the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  were  occupied,  and  four 
hundred  men  were  placed  in  Rapita. 

This  line  of  defence  from  right  to  left  was  fourteen  days'  march, 
but  the  number  of  fortified  posts  enabled  the  troops  to  move  from 
point  to  point,  without  much  danger ;  and  thus  the  army  of  the 
great  and  rich  province  of  Valencia,  the  division  of  Villa  Campa, 
the  partidas  of  New  Castile  and  Navarre,  including  Mina  and  the 
Empecinado,  the  most  powerful  of  those  independent  chiefs,  were 
all  set  at  nought  by  twelve  thousand  French,  although  the  latter 
had  to  defend  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Under  cover 
of  this  feeble  chain  of  defence,  Suchet  besieged  a  strong  city  which 
bad  a  powerful  garrison,  an  open  harbor,  a  commanding  squadron 
of  ships,  and  a  free  communication,  by  sea,  with  Cadiz,  Valencia, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Balearic  islands.  It  is  true  that  detachments 
ftx>m  the  aiiny  of  the  centre,  acting  on  a  large  circuit  round  Ma- 
drid, sometimes  dispersed  and  cliased  the  partidas  that  threatened 
Suchet's  line  of  defence,  but  at  this  period,  from  circumstances  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  that  army  was  in  a  manner  paralyzed. 

While  the  French  General's  posts  were  being  estabhshed,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  arrangements  for  a  permanent  supply  of 
food.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  meat  was  become  great,  because 
he  wisely  refrained  frOm  using  up  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Aragon, 
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lest  the  futui'e  supply  of  his  armj  should,  be  anticipated,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  that  province  alienated  by  the  destruction 
of  their  breeding  flocks ;  to  avoid  this,  he  engaged  contractors  to 
furnish  him  from  France,  and  so  completely  had  he  pacified  the 
Aragonese,  through  whose  territories  the  flocks  were  brought,  and 
with  whose  money  they  were  paid  for,  that  none  of  his  contracts 
failed.  But  as  these  resources  were  not  immediately  available,  the 
ti'oops  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  made  incursions  after  cattle 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Aragon  ;  and  when  Harispe  returned  from 
Barcelona,  eight  battalions  marched  upon  a  like  service  up  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 

It  w:is  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Suchet  received  intelligence 
of  the  surprise  of  Figueras,  which  induced  him  to  hasten  the  in- 
vestment of  Tarragona.  Meanwhile,  fearing  that  Mina  might 
penetrate  to  the  higher  valleys  of  Aragon,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  partidas  of  Upper  Catalonia  cut  off  all  correspondence  with 
France,  he  detached  Chlopiski  with  four  battalions  and  two  hundred 
hussars  to  watch  the  movements  of  that  chief  only,  and  demanded 
of  tlie  Emperor  that  some  troops  from  Pampeluna  should  occupy 
Sanguessa,  while  others,  from  the  army  of  the  north,  should  relieve 
the  detachments  of  the  army  of  Aragon,  at  Soria  and  Calatayud. 

The  battalions  sent  up  the  high  valleys  of  Catalonia  returned  in 
the  latter  end  of  April.  Suchet  then  reviewed  his  troops,  issued  a 
month's  pay  and  six  days'  provisions  to  each  soldier,  loaded  many 
carriages  and  mules  with  fiour,  and,  having  first  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  going  to  relieve  Figueras,  commenced  his  march  to 
Tarragona  by  the  way  of  Momblauch.  Some  Migueletes,  in- 
trenched in  the  pass  of  Ribas,  were  dispersed  by  Harispe's  division 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  army  descended  the  hills  to  Alcover ; 
but  four  hundred  men  were  lefl  in  Momblanch,  where  a  post  was 
fortified,  to  protect  the  line  of  communication  with  Lerida,  and  to 
prevent  the  Spanish  partisans  on  that  fiank  from  troubling  the 
communication  between  Mora  and  Reus.  The  2d,  head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Reus,  and  the  3d,  the  Spanish  outposts  were  driven 
over  the  Francoli ;  meanwhile  Habert,  sending  the  artillery  from 
Tortosa  by  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  moved  himself  with  a  large  oon- 
Toy  from  Mora  by  Falcet  to  Reus. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Bttte  of  Tarragona— DeKoription  of  that  place — Campo  Verde  enters  the  place-* 
Sachet  invests  it — Convention  relative  to  the  sick  conoladed  between  St.  Cyt 
and  Redintr  fiiithfnlly  observed— Sarsfield  comes  to  Mom  blanch— Skirmish  with 
the  Valencians  at  Amposta  and  Rapita— Sie^  of  Tarragona— Rapita  and  Mom- 
blanch  abandoned  hy  Sachet — Tarragona  reinforced  from  Valencia— The  Olivo 
stormed — Campo  Verde  Quits  Tarragona,  and  Senens  de  Contreras  assumes  the 
diief  commapo— Sarsfleia  enters  the  place  and  takes  charge  of  the  Port  or 
k)wer  town— The  French  break  ground  before  the  lower  town— The  Francoli 
stormed— State  of  afRurs — Francinoo  Milsns'  proceedings — Campo  Verde's 
plans  to  succor  the  place — General  Ahb^  is  called  to  the  siege — Bad  conduct 
and  dupHcitj  of  Contreras— Sarsfleld  quits  the  place— The  lower  town  is 
stormed— The  upper  town  attacked— Sachet's  dilficalties  increase— Campo 
Verde  comes  to  the  succor  of  the  place,  but  retires  without  effecting  anything — 
Colonel  Skerrett  arrives  in  the  harbor  with  a  Britinh  force— Examines  the 
state  of  the  defences,  and  determines  not  to  land — Gallant  conduct  of  the 
Italian  soldier  Biancbini — The  upper  town  is  stormed  with  dreadftd  slaugh- 
ter. 

Ik  Tarragona,  although  a  siege  had  been  so  long  expected,  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  money  and  ammunition,  and  so  many  men 
had,  as  Suchet  foresaw,  been  drawn  off  to  succor  Figueras,  that 
the  garrison  commanded  by  Colonel  Gonzales  was  not  more  than 
six  thousand,  including  twelve  hundred  armed  inhabitants  and  the 
seamen  of  the  port.  The  town  "was  encumbered  with  defensive 
works  of  all  kinds,  but  most  of  them  were  ill-constructed,  irregular, 
and  without  convenient  places  for  making  sallies. 

Tarragona  itself  was  built  upon  rocks,  steep  on  the  north-east 
and  south,  but  sinking  gently  on  the  south-west  and  west  into  low 
ground.  A  mole  formed  a  harbor  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the 
Dne,  and  beyond  the  mole  there  was  a  roadstead.  The  upper  town 
was  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  crowning  the  rocks,  and  these  walls 
were  inclosed  by  a  second  rampart  with  irregular  bastions  which 
ran  round  the  whole  city.  On  the  east,  across  the  road  to  Barce- 
lona, there  was  a  chain  of  redoubts  connected  by  curtains,  with  a 
ditch  and  covered  way ;  and  behind  this  line  there  was  a  rocky 
space  called  the  MiU^gro,  opening  between  the  body  of  the  place 
and  the  sea.  The  lower  town,  or  suburb,  was  separated  from  the 
upper  by  the  inner  ramparts  of  the  latter,  and  was  protected  by 
three  regular  and  some  irregular  bastions  with  a  ditch ;  a  square 
work,  called  Fort  Royal,  formed  a  species  of  citadel  within,  and  th( 
double  town  presented  the  figure  of  an  irregular  oblong,  whose 
length,  lying  parallel  to  the  sea,  was  about  twelve  hundred  yards. 

On  the  east,  beyond  the  walls,  a  newly  constructed  line  of  de- 
fence was  carried  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli, 
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where  it  ended  in  a  large  redoubt,  built  to  secure  access  to  that 
river  when  the  ancient  aqueducts  which  furnished  the  city  with 
water  should  be  cut  by  the  Fi-ench.  This  line  was  strengthened 
by  a  second  redoubt,  called  the  Prince,  half-way  between  that  near 
the  Franooli  and  the  town ;  and  it  was  supported  by  the  mole 
which,  being  armed  with  batteries,  and  nearly  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion, formed  as  it  were  a  second  sea-Une. 

The  approach  on  the  side  of  the  Francoli  river  was  of  a  level 
character,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Olivo,  a  large  outwork  on 
the  north,  crowning  a  rocky  table-land  of  an  equal  height  with  the 
upper  town,  but  divided  from  it  by  a  ravine  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide,  across  which  the  aqueducts  of  the  place  were  cai'ried.  This 
Olivo  was  an  irregular  horn- work,  four  hundi*ed  yaixis  long,  with  a 
ditch  twenty-four  feet  deep  and  forty  wide,  but  the  covered  way 
was  not  completed,  and  the  gorge  was  only  closed  by  a  loopholed 
wall ;  neither  was  this  defence  quite  finished,  as  the  steepness  of 
the  rock  and  the  fire  of  the  city  appeared  to  render  it  secure.  The 
bastion  on  the  left  of  the  Olivo  was  cut  off  by  a  ditch  and  a  ram- 
part from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  on  the  right  also,  within  the 
rampart,  there  was  a  small  redoubt  of  refuge,  with  a  high  cavalier 
or  bank,  on  which  three  guns  were  placed  that  overlooked  all  the 
country  round.  The  ordinary  garrison  of  the  Olivo  was  from 
twelve  tc  fiileen  hundred  men,  and  it  contained  fifly  out  of  three 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery  which  served  the  defence  of  Tarragona. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  combined  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  works, 
determined  Suchet's  line  of  attack.  On  the  north  and  east  side 
the  ground  was  rocky,  the  fronts  of  defence  wide,  the  approaches 
unfavorable  for  breaching-batteries ;  and  as  all  the  guns  and  stores 
would  have  to  be  dragged  over  the  hills  on  a  great  circuit,  unless 
the  Olivo  was  first  taken,  no  difficulty  could  be  avoided  in  an 
attack.  Wherefore,  on  the  side  of  the  lower  town  the  French 
resolved  to  approach,  although  the  artificial  defences  were  there 
accumulated,  and  the  ground  between  the  town  and  the  Francoli 
river  taken  in  reverse  by  the  Olivo,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
first  to  reduce  that  outwork.  But  this  part  was  chosen  by  the 
French  because  the  soil  wad  deep  and  easily  moved,  their  d^pOts 
and  pares  close  at  hand,  the  ground-plot  of  the  works  so  salient 
that  they  could  be  easily  embraced  with  fire,  and  because  the  attack 
would,  it  was  supposed,  cut  aff  the  garrison  from  fresh  water ;  yet 
this  last  advantage  was  not  realized. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  French,  passing  Uie  Francoli,  drove  in 
the  outposts,  took  possession  of  two  small  detached  redoubts,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side,  called  the  forts  of  Loretto,  and  invested 
the  place.     However,  the  Spanish  troops,  supported  by  the  fire  of 
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the  Olivo,  killed  and  wounded  two  hundred  men,  and  the  next  day 
a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  retake  the  lost  ground ;  at  the  same 
time  the  fleet  under  Captain  Codrington,  consisting  of  three  English 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  besides  sloops  and  Spanish  ves- 
sels of  war,  cannonaded  the  French  right,  and  harassed  their  con- 
voys then  coming  by  the  coast-road  from  the  Col  de  Balaguer. 
The  investing  troops,  whose  posts  were  very  close  to  the  Olivo, 
were  also  greatly  incommoded  by  the  hea\y  fire  from  that  out- 
work, yet  the  line  was  maintained  and  perfected. 

Uabert's  division,  forming  the  right  wing,  extended  from  the  sea 
to  the  bridge  of  the  Francoli ;  General  Frere*s  division  connected 
Uabert  with  Harispe's,  whose  troops  occupied  the  ground  before  the 
Olivo  ;  the  Italian  divbion  prolonged  Harispe's  ietl  to  the  road  of 
Barcelona,  which  runs  close  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of  Tarra- 
gona ;  three  regiments  were  placed  in  reserve  higher  up  on  the 
Francoli,  where  a  trestle  bridge  was  cast,  and  the  pare,  which  was 
established  on  the  right  of  that  river,  at  the  village  of  Canonja, 
contained  sixty-six  battering-guns  and  mortars,  each  furnished  with 
seven  hundred  rounds.  There  were  also  thirty-six  field  pieces, 
two  thousand  artillery-men  to  serve  the  guns,  seven  hundred  sap- 
pers and  miners,  fourteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  nearly  fifteen  thou- 
sand infantry.  The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  the  village  of 
Constantly  a  strong  covering  position,  the  dep6t  at  Reus  was  se- 
cured by  fortified  convents,  and  the  works  at  Mora  were  defended 
by  several  battalions.  Other  troops,  placed  at  Falcet,  guarded  the 
communications,  which  were  farther  secured  by  the  escorts  belong- 
ing to  the  convoys ;  and  the  French  had  cut  off  the  water  of  the 
aqueducts  from  the  Olivo,  but  this  water,  whose  source  was  ten 
or  twelve  miles  ofi*,  was  also  necessary  to  the  besiegers  on  that 
sterile  land,  and  was  again  cut  off  by  the  Somatenes,  which  obliged 
the  French  to  guard  its  whole  course  during  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  Campo  Verde,  after  his  defeat  at  Figueras,  had  sent 
Sarsfield  and  Eroles  to  their  former  posts  near  Vails,  Momblanch, 
and  Igualada,  and  embarking  at  Mattaro  himself,  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  came  on  the  10th  to  Tarragona,  where  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  had  produced  great  consternation.  Yet 
when  Campo  Verde  arrived  with  this  reinforcement,  and  when 
Colonel  Green,  the  English  military  agent,  arrived  on  the  15th 
from  Cadiz,  in  the  Merope,  bringing  with  him  fifly  thousand  dol- 
lars and  two  transports  laden  with  arms  and  stores,  Spanish  apathy 
again  prevailed,  and  the  necessary  measures  of  defence  were  neg- 
lected. Beyond  the  walls,  however,  the  French  post  at  Momblanch 
was  attacked  by  two  thousand  Migueletes,  and  the  Somatenes 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Reus.* 

*  Appendix  5,  S  1. 
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Suchet  detached  Greneral  Frere  inith  four  battnlions  to  relieve 
the  former  place,  where  the  attack  had  failed ;  the  commandant  of 
Reus  also  dispersed  the  Somatenes,  and  meanwhile  Harispe  pushed 
his  patrols  over  the  Graja  as  far  as  Torre  de  Barra,  where  he 
found  some  wounded  Spaniards.  These  men  were  within  the  pro- 
tection of  a  convention,  made  by  St.  Cjr  with  Reding,  by  which 
the  wounded  men  of  both  armies  were  to  be  left  in  the  civil  hospi- 
tals of  the  different  towns,  and  mutually  taken  care  of,  without  be- 
ing made  prisoners;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  compact  was 
scrupulously  executed  on  both  sides,  while  beyond  those  hospitals 
the  utmost  ferocity  and  a  total  disregard  of  civilized  usages  pre- 
vailed. 

Sarsfield's  arrival  near  Momblanch  thi*eatened  the  communica- 
tions between  Reus  and  Mora,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Yalencian 
column,  acting  in  concert  with  Captain  Adam  of  the  Invincible, 
attacked  the  posts  of  Rapita  and  Amposta ;  the  former  was  aban- 
doned by  the  garrison,  and  the  latter  was  surrounded  by  the  Valen- 
cians,  but  a  regiment  sent  from  Tortosa,  after  disengaging  Amposta, 
defeated  the  Valencians  near  Rapita ;  nevertheless  Suchet,  unwill- 
ing to  lessen  his  already  too  small  force,  did  not  restore  the  latter 
post 

SIEGE   OF   TARRAGONA. 

The  French  Greneral,  having  resolved  to  attack  the  lower  town, 
commenced  his  operations  hy  constructing  a  fort  and  batteries,  on 
the  right  of  the  Francoli,  near  the  sea-shore,  with  a  view  to  keep 
the  English  ships  of  war  and  the  gun-boats  at  a  distance  from  his 
projected  trenches.  These  works,  commenced  in  the  night  of  the 
7th,  were  successfully  continued  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river 
under  the  fire  of  the  vessels ;  a  trench,  lined  with  musketeers,  was 
also  carried  from  the  left  along  the  bank  of  the  rivi^r  to  the  bridge, 
but  the  Spaniards  continually  harassed  the  investing  troops  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  made  some  attempts  against  the 
camp ;  wherefore  the  brigade  of  Greneral  Salme,  which  was  close 
to  the  Olivo,  was  obliged  to  intrench,  and  yet  lost  fifty  or  sixty  men 
daily  by  the  enemy's  sicirmishers. 

On  the  night  of  the  ISth,  during  a  tempest,  the  French  stormed 
two  external  intrenchments  near  the  Olivo,  and  then  turned  them 
against  the  besieged ;  the  next  morning  a  vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
take them  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  men,  and  ou 
the  Francoli  side,  a  sally  supported  by  the  shipping  failed  in  (conse- 
quence of  the  cowardice  of  some  Spanish  officers.  On  the  same 
day,  besides  this  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Francoli,  the  garrison 
came  out  from  the  Barcelona  gate,  and  six  hundred  Somatenes 
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horn  the  upper  Graja  fell  on  the  patrols  of  the  Italian  division, 
whereupon  Palombini  secured  the  country  on  the  15  th  as  far  as 
Arbos.* 

The  18th  a  powerful  sortie  from  the  lower  town  was  made  by 
Gonzales,  who  passed  the  bridge,  and  aided  by  a  fire  from  the 
plaee,  from  the  Olivo,  and  from  the  fleet,  pressed  Habert's  division 
hard ;  Suchet  however  came  down  with  his  reserve,  pushed  between 
the  river  and  the  Olivo,  and  menaced  the  Spanish  line  of  retreat, 
which  obliged  Gronzales  to  retire  with  loss.  On  the  20th  three 
oUier  sallies  were  made  from  the  Olivo,  and  from  the  upper  town, 
on  the  Barcelona  side,  but  they  were  all  in  like  manner  repulsed ; 
and  that  day  Sarsfield  took  post  with  twelve  hundred  men  on  a 
high  and  rugged  place  near  Alcover,  thus  menacing  the  d6pot  at 
Reus.  The  French  Greneral  therefore  detached  two  battalions  of 
in&itry  and  some  cavalry,  under  General  Broussard,  to  dislodge 
him,  which  was  effected  with  a  loss  of  a  hundred  French ;  but 
three  days  later  he  appeared  before  Momblanch,  and  was  only 
driven  away  by  the  united  brigades  of  Frere  and  Palombini,  who 
marched  against  him.  Divers  attempts  were  also  made  upon  the 
line  of  Falcet,  especially  at  Grattallopes,  where  the  Spanish  Colonel 
YiUaroil  having  attacked  Morozinski,  a  Pole,  the  latter  defended 
himself  successfully,  and  with  a  bravery  that  has  always  distin- 
guished the  people  of  that  heroic  nation ;  a  nation  whose  glory 
springs  like  an  iffnis  fatuus  from  the  corruption  of  European 
honor! 

These  repeated  attacks  having  warned  Suchet  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  maintain,  with  his  weak  army,  so  great  an  extent  of 
communication,  he  abandoned  his  post  at  Momblanch,  and  contented 
himself  with  preserving  the  lines  of  Falcet  and  of  Felippe  de  Bal- 
aguer ;  a  measure  the  more  necessary,  that  the  garrison  of  Tarra- 
gona was  now  greatly  augmented :  for  on  the  1 6th,  the  Blake  had 
sailed  for  Valencia  to  seek  reinforcements,  and  Carlos  O'Donnell, 
who  had  succeeded  Bassecour,  gave  him  above  two  thousand  infan- 
try and  two  hundred  cannoneers,  who  were  safely  landed  at  Tarra- 
gona on  the  22d,  two  thousand  stand  of  arms  being,  in  return,  de- 
livered by  Captain  Codrington  to  O'Donnell,  to  eauip  fresh  levies. 
About  twelve  thousand  men  were  thus  coUectea  in  the  fortress, 
but  all  the  richest  citizens  had  moved  with  their  families  and  effects 
to  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  the  people  were  dispirited. 

Suchet  broke  ground  before  the  Olivo  in  the  night  of  the  21  st, 
and  carried  on  his  approaches  from  both  ends  of  the  Spanish  in- 
trenchments  which  he  had  seized  on  the  night  of  the  ISth.  His 
engineers  wished  to  reach  a  round  hill,  close  to  the  works,  on  which 
they  proposed  to  plant  their  first  breaching  battery,  and  they 
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crowned  it  on  the  22d,  but  with  much  loss,  being  obliged  to  cany 
the  earth  for  the  work  up  the  hill  in  baskets,  and  they  were  continu- 
ally  interrupted  by  sallies.  Three  counter-batteries  were,  how- 
ever, completed  and  armed  on  the  27th  with  thirteen  pieces,  of 
which  six  threw  shells ;  but  to  effect  this,  the  soldiers  dragged  the 
artillery  over  the  rocks,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  and  the  gar- 
rison, making  a  vigorous  sally,  killed  General  Salme,  when  he 
opposed  them  with  the  reserves.*  The  moment  was  dangerous  to 
the  French,  but  they  were  finally  victorious,  and  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  having  opened  the  same  morning,  was  sustained  until  the 
evening  of  the  29th,  when  a  breach  being  formed,  the  assault  was 
ordered. 

STORMING   OP  THE   OLIVO. 

Upon  the  success  of  this  attack,  Suchet  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  his  chance  of  taking  the  town  would  depend,  seeing  that  his 
army  was  too  feeble  to  bear  any  serious  check.  Wherefore,  hav- 
ing formed  his  colunms  of  assault,  he  personally  encouraged  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  the  troops  along  the  whole  line  of 
investment  to  advance  simultaneously,  and  menace  every  part  of 
the  town.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  Spaniards  were  unexpect- 
ant  of  an  attack,  because  none  of  their  guns  had  yet  been  silenced  ; 
but  the  French,  full  of  hope  and  resolution,  were  watching  for  the 
signaL  When  that  was  given,  the  troops  on  the  Francoli,  and 
those  on  the  Barcelona  side,  made  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry, 
beat  all  their  drums,  and  with  loud  shouts  approached  the  town  at 
those  opposite  quarters ;  the  rampart  of  the  place  was  instantly 
covered  with  fire  from  within  and  from  without ;  the  ships  in  the 
offing  threw  up  rockets,  and  amidst  the  noise  of  four  hundred  guns, 
the  storming  columns  rushed  upon  the  Olivo. 

The  principal  force  made  for  the  breach ;  but  a  second  column, 
turning  the  fort,  got  between  it  and  the  town,  at  the  moment  when 
fifteen  hundred  men,  sent  to  relieve  the  old  garnson,  were  entering 
the  gates.  Some  of  the  French  instantly  fell  on  their  rear,  which 
hurrying  forward,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  assailants  to  pene- 
trate with  them  before  the  gates  could  be  closed,  and  thirty  sappers 
with  hatchets  having  followed  closely,  endeavored  to  break  the 
door,  while  Fapignay,  their  officer,  attempted  to  climb  over  the 
wall ;  the  Spaniards  killed  him  and  most  of  the  sappers,  but  the 
other  troops  planted  their  ladders  to  the  right  and  left,  and  cutting 
through  the  pointed  stakes  above,  entered  the  place  and  opened  the 
gate-t 
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At  the  main  attack  the  French  boldly  assailed  the  narrow  breach, 
but  the  ditch  was  fifleen  feet  deep,  the  Spaniards  firm,  and  the 
fire  heavy,  and  they  were  giving  way,  when  the  historian,  Vacani, 
followed  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  (it  is  a  strange  error  to  think 
the  Italians  have  not  a  brave  spirit!)  cut  down  the  paling  which 
blocked  the  subterranean  passage  of  the  aqueduct,  and  thus  got 
into  the  ditch  and  afterwards  into  the  fort  Then  the  Spaniands 
were  driven  from  the  ramparts  on  all  sides,  back  to  the  litde  works 
of  refuge,  before  noticed,  as  being  at  each  end  of  the  Olivo,  from 
whence  they  fired  both  musketry  and  guns;  but  the  French  and 
Italian  reserves,  followed  by  Harispe  with  a  third  column,  now 
entered  the  place,  and  with  a  terrible  slaughter  ended  the  contest 
Twelve  hundred  men  perished,  some  escaped,  a  thousand  were 
taken,  and  amongst  them  their  commander,  who  had  received  ten 
wounds. 

In  the  morning  three  thousand  Spaniards  came  out  of  Tarragona, 
yet  retired  without  attacking,  and  Suchet  demanded  a  suspension 
of  arms  to  dispose  of  the  dead ;  this  was,  however,  treated  wiU^ 
scorn,  and  the  heaps  were  burned,  for  the  sterile  rocks  afforded  no 
earth  to  bury  them.  Campo  Verde  now  gave  Greneral  Senens  de 
Contreras  the  command  of  Tarragona,  and  went  himself  to  the  field- 
army,  which  was  about  ten  thousand  strong,  including  some  new 
levies  made  by  the  Junta  of  Catalonia. 

Sachet's  investment  having  been  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Figue- 
ras,  his  stores  were  not  all  collected  until  the  1st  of  June,  when 
trenches  were  opened  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  lower  town,  in- 
cluding the  fort  of  Francoli  and  its  chain  of  connecting  works  run- 
ning along  the  searshore ;  that  is  to  say,  1.  The  Nun's  bastion  and 
a  half-moon  called  the  King's,  which  formed,  on  the  Spanish  right, 
a  sort  of  homwork  to  the  royal  fort  or  citadel.  2.  The  bastion  of 
San  Carlos  and  a  half-moon  called  the  Prince's,  which  stood  on  the 
left,  in  the  retiring  angle  where  the  sea-line  joined  the  body  of  the 
place,  and  served  as  a  counter-guard  to  the  bastion  of  San  Carlos. 
3.  The  sea-line  itself  and  the  Francoli  fort 

The  2d  of  June,  the  besieged  made  a  fruitless  sally,  and  in  the 
iiight  of  the  3d,  some  advanced  Spanish  intrenchments  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French.  Sarsfield  then  entered  Tarragona  with  a 
detachment,  and  took  the  command  of  what  was  called  the  Fort, 
which  included  the  Mole,  the  works  leading  to  the  Francoli,  and  the 
suburb  or  lower  town,  Contreras  still  remaining  governor  of  all, 
although  reluctantly,  for  he  expected  no  success. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  approaches  were  carried  forward  by 
the  sap,  the  second  parallel  was  commenced,  and  on  Uie  6th,  the 
besiegers  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Francoli  fort,  which  had 
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a  wet  ditch,  and  was  of  regular  construction.  The  breaching  bat- 
teries, which  had  been  armed  as  the  trenches  proceeded,  opened 
their  fire  against  it  on  the  7th.  The  fresh  masonry  crumbled  awaj 
rapidly,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the  ibrt  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed, three  hundred  chosen  men  in  three  columns,  one  of  which 
forded  the  Franooli  river,  attacked  the  ruins,  and  the  defenders 
retired  fighting  towards  the  half-moon  of  the  Prince.  The  assail- 
ants then  made  a  disorderly  attempt  to  enter  with  them,  but  were 
quickly  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  fifly  men,  yet  the  lodgment  was 
under  a  heavy  fire  secured ;  and  the  next  night  a  battery  of  six 
pieces  was  constructed  there,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  guns  of  the 
Mole,  which,  together  with  that  of  the  place,  endeavored  to  over- 
whelm the  small  space,  thu^  occupied,  with  shot 

In  the  nights  of  the  8th  and  9th,  under  terrible  discharges  from 
both  the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  second  parallel  was  prolonged 
to  fort  Francoli  on  the  right,  and  on  the  lefl,  carried  to  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  Nun's  bastion. 

The  11th,  Sarsfield  making  a  sally,  killed  some  men,  and  retarded 
the  works ;  but  before  the  15th,  thrc^  approaches  by  the  sap  were 
conducted  against  the  Nun's  bastion,  where  the  besiegers  crowned 
the  glacis,  and  against  the  half-moon  of  the  King  and  Prince.  Fresh 
batteries  were  also  constructed,  whose  fire  embraced  the  whole  front 
from  the  Prince  to  the  Nun's  bastion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  fifly-four  guns  opened  from  the 
French  batteries,  and  the  Spaniards  placing  sand-bags  along  the 
parapets,  endeavored  by  musketry  to  kill  the  gunners,  who  were 
much  exposed,  while  all  the  cannon  of  the  place  which  could  be 
directed  upon  the  trenches  were  employed  to  crush  the  batteries. 
Towards  evening  this  fire  had  in  a  great  degree  mastered  that  of 
the  besiegers,  destroyed  the  centre  of  their  second  parallel,  and 
silenced  a  battery  on  their  right ;  but  the  loss  and  damiige  was 
great  on  both  sides,  for  two  consumption  magazines  exploded  in  the 
town,  and  the  Nun's  bastion  was  breached.  The  engineers  also 
observed  that  the  ditch  of  the  Prince  was  not  carried  round  to  the 
sea,  and  hence  Suchet,  who  feared  a  continuation  of  this  murderous 
artillery  battle,  resolved  to  storm  that  point  at  once,  hoping  to  enter 
by  the  defect  in  the  ditch. 

At  nine  o'clock,  two  columns,  supported  by  a  reserve,  issued  from 
the  trenches,  and,  afler  a  short  resistance,  entered  the  work,  both 
by  the  gap  of  the  ditch  and  by  escalade ;  the  garrison  fought  well, 
and  were  put  to  the  sword,  a  few  only  escaping  along  the  quay. 
These  were  pursued  by  a  party  of  the  French,  who,  passing  a  ditch 
and  drawbridge  which  cut  off  the  road  from  the  bastion  of  San 
Carlos,  endeavored  to  maintain  themselves  there,  but  being  unsup 
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ported,  were  mostly  destroyed.  The  lodgment  thus  made  waa 
immediatelj  secured  and  included  in  the  trenches. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  old  batteries  were  repaired, 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  one,  to  breach  the  bastion  of  Saa 
Carlos,  was  begun  upon  the  half-moon  of  the  Prince;  the  saps  and 
other  approaches  were  also  pushed  forward,  a  lodgment  was  effected 
in  the  covered  way  of  the  Nun's  bastion,  and  the  third  parallel  was 
commenced;  but  on  the  right  of  the  trenches,  in  advance  of  the 
Prince,  the  workmen  came  upon  water,  which  obliged  them  to 
desist  at  that  point. 

The  Idth,  the  third  parallel  was  completed,  and  the  descent  oi* 
the  ditch  at  the  Nun's  bastion  was  commenced  by  an  undex'-ground 
gallery;  yet  the  fire  from  the  upper  town  plunged  into  the  trenches, 
and  thirty-dtteven  shells,  thrown  very  exactly  into  the  lodgment  on 
the  counterscarp,  obliged  the  besiegers  to  relinquish  their  operations 
there  during  the  day.  At  this  time  also  the  gun-boats,  which 
hitherto  had  been  of  little  service  in  the  defence,  were  put  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  navy,  and  worked  with  more  effect ;  yet 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  ever  suffered  much  injury  from 
the  vessels  of  war,  beyond  the  interruption  sometimes  given  to  their 
convoys  on  the  Col  de  Balaguer  road. 

During  the  nights  of  the  19th  and  20th  all  che  French  works 
were  advanced,  and  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  the  new  battery  in  the 
Prince  being  ready,  opened  its  fire  against  San  Carlos,  and  was 
followed  by  all  the  other  batteries.  The  explosion  of  an  expense 
magazine  silenced  the  Prince's  battery  after  a  few  rounds ;  the 
damage  was,  however,  repaired,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
nearly  all  the  Spanbh  guns  being  overcome  and  the  breaches  en- 
larged, Suchet  resolved  to  storm  the  lower  town.  But  previous  to 
describing  this  terrible  event,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  proceed- 
ings within  and  wiUiout  the  place,  that  a  just  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  on  both  sides  may  be  formed. 

Macdonald  had  continued  the  blockade  of  Figueras  with  unceas- 
ing vigilance;  and  as  the  best  of  the  Migueletes  were  shut  up 
there,  and  as  the  defeat  of  Campo  Verde  on  the  dd  of  May  had 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  province,  the  operations  to 
relieve  it  were  confined  to  such  exertions  as  Rovira,  Manso,  and 
other  chiefe  could  call  forth.  In  like  manner  Francisco  Milans 
was  lefl  in  the  Hostalrich  district,  and  by  his  local  popularity 
amongst  the  people  of  the  coast  between  Palamos  and  Barcelona, 
was  enabled  to  keep  up  an  irregular  force ;  but  his  object  was  to 
be  made  Captain-Greneral  of  the  province,  and  his  desire  of  popu- 
larity, or  some  other  motive,  led  him  to  favor  the  towns  of  his  dis- 
trict at  the  expense  of  the  general  cause.   Mattoro  and  Villa  Nueva 
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de  SitJQS  trafficked  in  com  with  Barcelona,  and  one  of  their  secret 
convoys  was  detected  at  a  later  period  passing  the  outposts  with 
Milans*  written  authority.  He  put  the  men  to  death  who  permit' 
ted  the  convoy  to  pass,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  removing  the 
suspicion  of  corruption  from  himself.*  This  traffic  was  very  advan- 
tageous for  the  French,  and  Maurice  Mathieu  being  either  unwill- 
ing to  disturb  it,  or  that  having  recently  suffered  in  a  skirmish  at 
Mattaro,  he  feared  to  risk  his  troops,  made  no  movement  to  aid  the 
siege  of  Tarragona,  which,  it  would  appear,  he  might  have  done, 
by  taking  possession  of  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  eastern  Catalonia,  and  in  the  western  parts, 
the  infantry  of  Sarsfield  and  of  Eroles,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  Vails,  and  the  cavalry  under  Caro,  which  was  a  thousand 
strong,  foi*med,  with  tLe  new  levies  ordered  by  the  Junta,  an  army 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men.  This  force  might  have  done  much 
if  Campo  Verde,  a  man  of  weak  character,  and  led  by  others,  had 
not  continually  changed  his  plans.  At  the  opening  of  the  siege, 
Sarsfield  had  acted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  some  success  on  the  side 
of  Momblanch  and  Reus ;  but  when  he  was  sent  into  the  lower  town, 
the  active  army  being  reduced  to  Eroles'  division,  the  cavalry  could 
do  no  more  than  supply  small  detachments  to  watch  the  different 
French  convoys  and  posts.  Campo  Verde,  however,  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Igualada,  sent  detachments  to  the  Gaya  and  Villa 
Franca,  and  holding  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  as  his  post  of  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet,  demanded  assistance  from  Murcia  and  Valen- 
cia, and  formed  a  general  plan  for  the  succor  of  the  place.  But  in 
Tarragona  his  proceedings  were  viewed  with  dislike,  and  discord 
and  negligence  were  rendering  the  courage  of  the  garrison  of  no 
avail. 

We  have  seen  that  Captain  Codrington  landed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Valencians  on  the  22d  of  May ;  besides  that  reinforcement, 
vessels  loaded  with  powder  and  other  stores,  and  additional  mor- 
tars for  the  batteries,  came  from  Carthagena  and  from  Cadiz  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  From  Murcia  also  came  reinforcements ;  but 
such  was  the  perversity  of  some  authorities,  and  the  want  of  ar- 
rangement in  all,  that  the  arms  of  these  men  were  taken  away 
from  them  before  they  sailed ;  and  yet  in  Tarragona  there  were 
already  two  thousand  men  without  arms,  a  folly  attributed  by  some 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Murcia,  by  others  to  Colonel  Roche, 
the  English  military  agentf  Nor  did  the  confusion  end  here ;  for 
Captain  Codrington,  when  he  sailed  from  Tarragona  to  Peniscola 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  supplied  O'Donnell  with  arms  for  two 
thousand  recruits,  who  were  to  replace  the  Valencians  then  em- 
barked ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  delivered  so  many  more  a^ 
♦  Appendix  6, 1 4,  t  Ibid.  S  1. 
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the  dtj  of  YalenGsa  that  YiUa  Campa  and  the  Empecinado,  whose 
troops,  after  their  dispersion  in  April  bj  Abbe  and  Paris,  had  re- 
mained inactive,  were  enabled  agjun  to  take  the  field.  Thus  it 
appears  that,  while  men  were  sent  without  arms  from  Valencia  to 
Tarragona,  arms  were  being  conveyed  from  the  latter  place  to  Va- 
lencia.* 

The  troops  in  Tarragona  had,  bj  these  different  reinforcements, 
been  augmented  to  near  seventeen  thousand  men ;  however,  that 
number  was  never  available  at  one  time,  for  the  Murcians  were 
sent  to  Montserrat  to  be  armed,  and  the  losses  during  the  opera- 
tions, including  those  caused  by  sickness,  had  reduced  tlie  garrison 
at  thb  period  to  less  than  twelve  thousand. f  Several  colonels  of 
raiments,  and  many  other  officers,  feigning  sickness,  or  with  open 
eowardice  running  away,  had  quitted  the  town,  leaving  their  bat- 
talions to  be  commanded  by  captains ;  the  general  of  artillery  was 
incapable,  and  Contreras  himself,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  un- 
acquainted with  the  place  or  its  resources,  was  vacillating  and 
deceitful  to  those  serving  under  him.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  defence,  and  he  was  at  variance  with  Campo  Verde 
outside,  and  jealous  of  Sarsfield  inside.  In  the  fleet  also  some  dis- 
agreement occurred  between  Captain  Codrington  and  Captain  Bul- 
len,  and  the  commanders  of  the  Diana  and  Prueba,  Spanish  ships 
of  war,  were  accused  of  gross  misconduct 

Carlos  (yDonnell  and  his  brother,  the  Conde-de  Abispal,  at  the 
desire  of  Captain  Codrington,  had  permitted  Miranda  to  embark 
with  four  thousand  of  the  best  VaJencian  troops  for  Tarragona, 
there  to  join  in  a  grand  sally  ;  but  they  exacted  from  Codrington  a 
l^edge  to  bring  those  who  survived  back,  for  they  would  not  suffer 
this,  their  second  aid  in  men,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  place  when  the 
object  was  effected.  These  troops  landed  the  12th  at  Tarragona, 
yet  the  next  day,  at  Campo  Verde's  order,  Miranda,  instead  of 
making  a  sally,  as  had  been  projected,  carried  them  off  by  the  sea 
to  Vilhi  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  firom  thence  marched  to  meet  a  de- 
tachment of  horse  coming  from  Villa  Franca ;  and  on  the  15th  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  issuing  from  Tarragona  by  the  Barcelona 
gate,  passed  the  French  line  of  inyestment  without  difficulty,  and 
also  joined  Miranda,  who  then  marched  to  unite  with  Campo  Verde 
at  Igualada. 

This  movement  was  in  pursuance  of  a  grand  plan  to  succor  the 
place  ;  for  the  Junta  of  Catalonia,  having  quitted  Tarragona  after 
the  fall  of  the  Olivo,  repaired  with  the  archives  to  Montserrat,  and 
as  usual,  made  their  clamors  for  succor  ring  throughout  the  Penin^ 
sula:  they  had  received  promises  of  co-operation  from  CyDonnell, 

•  Appendix  ft,  1 1. 
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from  Villa  Campa,  and  from  tbe  partisans,  and  Campo  Verde  pro* 
posed  that  the  English  ships  of  war  should  keep  between  the  Col 
de  Balaguer  and  Tarragona,  to  cannonade  the  French  convoys  on 
that  route ;  that  a  detachment  should  take  post  at  Ordal,  to  watch 
the  garrison  at  Barcelona,  and  that  he,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces,  which,  including  Miranda's  division,  amounted  to  ten  thou* 
sand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry,  should  take  some  command- 
ing position  near  Reus.  In  this  situation  he  designed  to  send  a 
detachment  towards  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer  to  communicate  with 
the  fleet,  and,  avoiding  any  serious  action,  to  operate  by  small  corps 
against  the  French  line  of  supply,  and  thus  oblige  them  to  raise  the 
siege,  or  if  they  came  out  of  their  lines,  to  fight  them  in  strong 
positions. 

Ck)ntrera8  treated  this  plan  with  contempt  He  said  it  would 
cause  the  loss  both  of  the  place  and  of  the  army ;  that  the  French 
would  not  raise  the  siege  except  for  a  general  battle,  and  that  with- 
in their  lines  the  best  mode  of  fighting  them  would  be  in  concert 
with  the  garrison ;  wherefore  he  desired  the  Greneral-in-chief  to 
attack  them  in  conjunction  with  himself,  and  the  Junta,  who  were 
at  variance  with  Campo  Verde,  backed  this  proposal. 

Neither  of  these  plans,  however,  appears  sound ;  for  though  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  generals  could  have  depended  upon  their  troops, 
such  was  the  reduced  state  of  Suchet's  force,  and  so  extensive  was 
his  line  of  investment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  break  through, 
yet  unless  the  French  were  put  entirely  to  the  rout,  which  was  un- 
likely, no  great  advantage  would  have  followed,  because  the  com- 
munication was  already  open  by  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Campo 
Verde's  plan  was  only  proposed  on  the  Idth,  and  would  have  been 
too  slow  for  the  critical  nature  of  the  case.  It  would  have  been 
more  in  accord  with  that  great  maxim  of  war,  which  prescribes  the 
attack  of  an  enemt/'s  weakest  pointy  with  the  greatest  possible  num- 
bers^ to  have  marched  with  his  whole  force  upon  Mora,  or  upon 
Beus,  to  beat  the  troops  there  and  destroy  the  depots ;  and  then  seiz- 
ing some  strong  posts  on  the  hills  close  to  the  besieger's  lines,  to 
have  intrenched  it  and  operated  daily  and  hourly  against  their  rear. 
If  Campo  Verde  had  destroyed  either  of  these  dep5tA,  the  siege  must 
have  been  raised  ;  and  if  he  was  unable  to  beat  two  or  three  thou- 
sand infantry  at  those  places,  he  could  not  hope,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  garrison,  to  destroy  sixteen  thousand  of  all  arms  in 
the  intrenchments  before  Tarragona.  Suchet  did  not  fear  a  battle 
on  the  Francoli  river ;  but  so  tender  was  he  of  the  depots,  that  when 
Campo  Verde  sent  an  officer  to  raise  the  Somatenes  about  Mora, 
he  called  Abbe  with  three  thousand  infantry  from  Teruel,  and  that 
Greneral,  who  was  active  and  experienced  in  the  guerilla  warfurei 
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soon  dispersed  the  Spanish  levies,  and  took  their  chief  with  many 
other  prisoners,  after  which  he  joined  the  hesieging  army. 

Sachet  required  this  reinforcement  He  had  lost  a  general,  two 
hundred  inferior  officers,  and  ahove  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  during  the  siege,  and  had  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  in- 
fantry fit  for  duty;  but  Colonel  Yillamil,  a  partisan  of  Campo 
Verde's,  taking  advantage  of  Abbe's  absence,  marched  with  a  thou- 
sand men  to  attack  Mora,  and  being  beaten  on  the  16th  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eroles,  who  came  with  his  whole  division  to  Falcet  on 
the  20th,  and  captured  a  convoy  of  loaded  mules,  driving  back  the 
escort  with  some  loss  to  Mora.  The  design  was  to  tempt  Suchet  to 
send  a  strong  detachment  in  pursuit  of  £roles,  in  which  case  the 
laOer  was  by  a  rapid  march  to  rejoin  Campo  Verde  near  Alcover, 
when  the  whole  army  was  to  attack  Suchet  thus  weakened.  How- 
ever, the  French  General  would  not  turn  from  his  principal  object, 
and  his  magazines  at  Reus  were  still  so  full  that  the  loss  of  the  con- 
voy did  not  seriously  affect  him. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  21st  of  June,  when  the 
order  to  assault  the  lower  town  was  given  to  an  army  small  in  num- 
ber, but  full  of  vigor,  and  confident  of  success ;  while  in  the  place 
there  was  confusion,  folly,  and  cowardice.  Contreras  indeed  acted 
a  shameful  part ;  for  during  Captain  Codrington's  absence,  Sarsfield 
had  concerted  with  the  navy,  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  town 
being  stormed,  the  ships  should  come  to  the  mole  and  the  garrison 
would  retire  there,  rather  than  to  the  upper  town.  Meanwhile, 
Campo  Verde  recalled  him  to  the  active  army,  intending  that  Gene- 
ral Velasco  should  replace  him ;  but  at  three  o'clock  on  the  21st,  the 
breaches  being  then  open,  and  the  assault  momentarily  expected, 
Contreras  commanded  Sarsfield  instantly  to  embark,  falsely  aver- 
ring that  such  was  the  peremptory  order  of  Campo  Verde.  Sars- 
field remonstrated  in  vain,  and  a  boat  from  the  Cambrian  frigate 
carried  him  and  his  personal  staff  and  his  effects  on  board  that  ves- 
sel ;  thus  the  command  of  the  troops  was  left  to  an  inefficient  sub 
ordinate  officer,  the  assault  took  place  at  that  moment,  and  when 
Velasco  arrived,  he  found  only  the  dead  bodies  of  those  he  was  to 
have  commanded.  Contreras  then  assured  Captain  Codrington  and 
the  Junta,  that  Sarsfield  had  acted  without  his  consent,  and  had  in 
fact  betrayed  his  post!* 

STOBHINO   OP   THB   LOWER  TOWN. 

This  calamitous  event  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  Two 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  bastions,  and  one  in  the  Fort  Royal ; 
they  were  not  wide,  and  a  few  Spanish  guns  still  answered  the 

*  Appendix  5,  %  1. 
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French  fire;  nevertheless  the  assault  was  ordered,  and  as  some 
suppose,  because  Suchet  had  secret  intelligence  of  Sarsfield's  remo- 
val, and  the  consequent  confusion  in  the  garrison.* 

Fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  destined  for  the  attack,  were  assem- 
bled under  Palombini  in  the  trenches ;  a  second  column  was  formed 
to  support  the  storming  troops,  and  to  repel  any  sallj  from  the  upper 
town ;  and  while  the  arrangements  were  in  progress,  the  French 
guns  thundered  incessantly,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infantry,  impa- 
tient for  the  signal,  were  heard  between  the  salvos,  redoubling  as 
the  shattered  walls  gave  way.  At  last  Harispe's  division  began  to 
menace  the  ramparts  on  the  side  of  Barcelona,  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  and  then  Suchet,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  act 
vigorously,  gave  the  signal  and  let  them  loose  while  it  was  still  day. 
In  an  instant  the  breaches  were  crowned,  and  the  assailants  swarm- 
ed on  the  bastions,  the  ramparts,  and  the  Fort  Royal ;  the  Span- 
iards without  a  leader,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  falling  in 
heaps  broke  and  fled  towards  the  port,  towards  the  mole,  and  to- 
wards the  upper  town,  and  a  reserve  stationed  under  the  walls  of  the 
latter  was  overthrown  with  the  same  shock.  Then  some  of  the 
fugitives,  running  towards  the  mole,  were  saved  by  the  English 
launches,  others  escaped  into  the  upper  town,  a  few  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  slaughtered. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  lower  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. Fifteen  hundred  bodies,  many  of  whom  were  inhabitants,  lay 
stretched  upon  the  place,  and  the  mercantile  magazines  of  the  port 
being  set  on  fire,  the  fiames  finished  what  the  sword  had  begun. 
When  the  carnage  ceased,  the  troops  were  rallied,  working  parties 
were  set  to  labor ;  and  ere  the  confusion  in  the  upper  town  had 
subsided,  the  besiegers  were  again  hidden  in  their  trenches  and 
burrowing  forward  to  the  walls  of  the  upper  town. 

The  front  before  them  consisted  of  four  bastions  with  curtains, 
but  without  a  ditch.  The  bastion  of  St.  Paul  was  opposite  their 
left,  and  of  St  John  opposite  their  centre,  and  that  of  Jesus  oppo- 
site their  right ;  but  the  bastion  of  Cervantes,  which  covered  the 
principal  landing  place  of  the  Milagro,  although  on  the  same  front 
of  defence,  was  somewhat  retired  and  not  included  within  the  at- 
tack. A  hollow  piece  of  ground,  serving  as  a  trench,  had  enabled 
the  French  to  establish  their  left  in  a  side  bastion  of  the  wall,  con- 
necting the  upper  with  the  lower  town ;  and  their  right  was  strong- 
ly protected  by  some  houses  lining  the  road,  for  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  city  there  were  four  hundred  yards  of  open  garden 
ground  interspersed  with  single  houses.  A  battery  was  construct- 
ed to  play  upon  the  landing  places  of  the  Milagro,  two  mortars 

*  Rogiiiat.    YiicaDi.    Suchet.    Oaptaiu  Codrington^B  Papers,  MS* 
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which  were  on  the  hill  of  the  fort  Loretto  concurred  in  this  object, 
and  the  light  troops  were  poshed  close  up  to  the  wall ;  but  at  day- 
light  the  ships  of  war  passed  the  port  delivering  their  broadsides  in 
succession.  Controras  then  showed  the  heads  of  columns  as  if  for  a 
sally,  and  the  French  skirmishers  retired ;  ^'hereupon  the  Spanish 
General,  contented  with  having  thus  cleared  his  front,  re-entered 
the  place. 

The  men  saved  from  the  mole,  by  the  ships,  were  now  relanded 
in  the  upper  town,  and  the  second  reinforcement  from  Murcia  ar« 
rived,  but  being  like  the  first  detachment  without  arms  only  added 
to  the  confusion  and  difficulties  of  the  governor.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  loss  of  the  French  in  the  storming  was  about  six  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  Spaniards  not  more  than  two  thousand,  the  besieged  had 
still  nine  thousand  fighting  men,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  infantry  of  Suchet's  army;  and  hence  Contreras,  far  from 
quailing  beneath  the  blow,  would  not  even  receive  a  flag  of  truce 
by  which  the  French  Greneral  offered  honorable  conditions. 

Suchet's  position  was  becoming  more  embarrassing  every  mo- 
ment :  he  had  now  deUvered  four  assaults,  his  force  was  diminished 
nearly  one  fifth  of  its  original  number,  and  the  men's  strength  was 
spent  with  laboring  on  his  prodigious  works:  his  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Lerida  was  quite  intercepted  and  that  with  Mora  inter- 
rupted, and  he  had  lost  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  together  with 
the  mules  that  carried  it.  The  resolution  of  the  besieged  seemed 
in  no  manner  abated,  and  their  communication  with  the  sea,  although 
partially  under  the  French  fire,  was  still  free;  the  sea  itself  was 
covered  with  ships  of  war,  overwhelming  reinforcements  might  ar« 
rive  at  any  moment,  and  Campo  Verde  with  ten  thousand  men  was 
daily  menacing  his  rear.  The  Valencian  army.  Villa  Campa,  the 
Empecinado,  Duran  who  had  defeated  a  French  detachment  near 
Mirando  del  £bro,  Mina  who  had  just  then  taken  the  convoy  with 
Massena^s  baggage  at  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban,  in  fine  all  the  partidas 
of  the  mountains  of  Albaracin,  Moncayo,  and  Navarre,  were  in 
motion,  and  menacing  his  position  in  Aragon.  This  rendered  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  call  to  his  aid  any  more  troops  from  the  right 
of  the  Ebro,  and  yet  a  single  check  might  introduce  despondency 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  Uie  siege,  composed  as  they  were  of  different 
nations,  and  some  but  lately  come  under  his  command;  indeed,  their 
labors  and  dangers  were  so  incessant  and  wearing,  that  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  French  General's  talent,  and  the  men's  spirit, 
that  the  confidence  of  both  was  still  unshaken. 

On  the  24th,  the  crisis  seemed  at  hand,  intelligence  arrived  in 
the  French  camp  that  the  Spanish  army  was  coming  down  the 
Graya  river  to  fight,  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  got  under  armsj 
VOL.  m.  8 
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and  an  actiye  interchange  of  signals  look  place  between  the  town 
and  the  fleet.  Suchet  immediately  placed  a  reserve  to  sustain  the 
guards  of  his  trenches,  and  marched  with  a  part  of  his  arroj  to 
meet  Campo  Verde.  That  General,  pressed  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Ck)nti*era3  and  the  Junta,  had  at  last  relinquished  his  own  plan, 
recalled  £roIes,  and  united  his  army  at  Momblanch  on  the  22d, 
and  then  moving  by  Yillardona,  had  descended  the  hills  between 
the  Gay  a  and  the  Francoli ;  he  was  now  marching  in  two  columns 
to  deliver  battle,  having  directed  Contreras  to  make  a  sally  at  the 
same  moment  But  Miranda,  who  commanded  his  right  wing, 
found,  or  pretended  to  find,  some  obstacles  and  halted,  whereupon 
Campo  Verde  instantly  relinquished  the  attack  and  marched  to 
Vendril  before  the  French  Greneral  could  reach  him. 

The  25th,  he  again  promised  Contreras  to  make  a  decisive  attack, 
and  for  that  purpose  desired  that  three  thousand  men  of  the  gar- 
rison should  be  sent  to  Vendril,  and  the  remainder  be  held  ready 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  during  the  action.  Ho 
likewise  assured  him  that  four  thousand  English  were  coming  by 
sea  to  aid  in  this  project,  and  it  is  probable  some  great  effort  was 
really  intended,  for  the  breaching  batteries  had  not  yet  opened  their 
fire,  and  the  wall  of  the  place  was  consequently  untouched ;  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry  under  Campo  Verde  were 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  French  camp  on  the  Barcelona  side; 
eight  thousand  men  accustomed  to  fire  were  still  under  arms  within 
the  walls;  and  on  the  26th,  Colonel  Skerrett  appeared  in  the 
roadstead,  not  with  four  thousand,  but  with  twelve  hundred  British 
soldiers,  sent  from  Cadiz  and  from  Gibraltar  to  succor  Tarragona. 

The  arrival  of  this  force,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  road- 
stead, and  the  promises  of  Campo  Verde,  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
garrison  from  the  depression  occasioned  by  the  disappointment  of 
the  27th;  and  they  were  still  more  elated  when  in  the  evening 
Colonel  Skerrett  and  his  staff,  accompanied  by  Greneral  Doyle, 
Captain  Codrington,  and  other  officers  of  the  navy,  disembarked, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  means  of  defence.  But  they  were 
struck  with  consternation  when  they  heard  that  the  British  com- 
mander, because  his  engineers  affirmed  that  the  wall  would  give 
way  after  a  few  salvos  from  the  breaching  batteries,  had  resolved 
to  keep  his  troops  on  board  the  transports,  idle  spectators  of  the 
garrison's  efforts  to  defend  the  important  places  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  succor.* 

Contreras,  thus  disappointed  on  all  sides,  and  without  dependence 
on  Campo  Verde,  resolved,  if  the  French  delayed  the  storm  until 
the  29th,  to  make  way  by  a  sally  on  the  Baroelona  road,  and  so 

*  Coutrcn«*  Beport.    Appendix  5, 1 1. 
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join  the  army  in  the  field;  meanwhile  to  coand  the  assault  if  for- 
tune so  willed  it  And  he  had  good  reason  for  his  resolution,  for 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  wails  was  high  and  narrow;  and  although 
there  was  neither  ditch  nor  covered  way,  a  tliick  hedge  of  aloe  trees, 
no  small  obstacle  to  troops,  grew  at  the  foo^of  the  rampart,  which 
was  also  cut  off  from  the  town,  and  from  the  side  works,  by  an  in- 
ternal ditch  and  retrenchment  Behind  the  rampart  the  houses  of 
the  great  street  called  the  Rambla  were  prepared  for  defence,  fur- 
nishing a  second  line  of  resistance ;  and  although  the  cuts  on  the 
flanks  hindered  the  making  of  sallies  in  force,  which  at  such  a 
period  was  a  good  mode  of  defence,  the  reduced  state  of  the  French 
army  gave  reason  to  believe  that  eight  thousand  brave  men  could 
resist  it  effectually. 

The  28th,  a  general  plan  for  breaking  out  on  the  Barcelona  side, 
the  operation  of  the  fleet,  and  a  combined  attack  of  the  Spanish 
army,  was  arranged ;  and  Eroles  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
re-landing  at  Tarragona,  to  take  the  leading  of  the  troops  destined 
to  sally  forth  on  the  29th.  The  French  General  had  however  com- 
pleted his  batteries  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  28th  they  opened  with  a  crashing  effect  One  magazine 
blew  up  in  the  bastion  of  Cervantes  ;  all  the  guns  in  that  of  San 
Paulo  were  dismounted ;  the  wall  fell  away  in  huge  fragments  be- 
fore the  stroke  of  the  batteries,  and  from  the  Olivo,  and  from  all 
the  old  French  trenches,  the  guns  and  mortars  showered  bullets 
and  shells  into  the  place.  This  fire  was  returned  from  many  Span- 
ish pieces,  still  in  good  condition,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  French 
batteries  were  beaten  down ;  yet  their  gunners,  eager  for  the  last 
a^  of  the  siege,  stood  to  their  work  unc<wered,  the  musketry  rat- 
tled round  the  ramparts,  the  men  on  both  sides  crowded  to  the 
front,  and  while  opprobrious  words  and  mutual  defiance  passed  be- 
tween them,  the  generals,  almost  within  hearing  of  each  other,  ex- 
hcnrted  the  soldiers  to  fight  with  the  vigor  that  the  crisis  demanded. 

STORMING   OP  THE   UPPER  TOWN. 

At  five  o*clock  in  the  evening  the  French  fire  suddenly  ceased, 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  led  by  General  Habert,  passing  out  from 
the  parallel,  went  at  full  speed  up  against  the  breach ;  twelve  hun- 
dred under  General  Ficatier  followed  in  support,  General  Mont- 
marie  led  a  brigade  round  the  led,  to  the  bastion  of  Rosario,  with  a 
view  to  break  the  gates  there  during  the  assault,  and  thus  pene- 
trating, to  turn  the  interior  defence  of  the  Rambla.*  Uarispe  took 
post  on  the  Barcelona  road,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison. 

*  Sachet.    Rogniut    VacanL    Codrington's  papcrR,  MS. 
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The  oolomns  of  attack  had  to  pass  over  an  open  8pi«ce  of  mora 
than  a  hundred  jards  before  they  could  reach  the  foot  of  the  breach 
and  when  within  twenty  yards  of  it,  the  hedge  of  aloes  obliged 
them  to  turn  to  the  right  and  left,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry 
and  of  grape,  which  the  Spaniards,  who  were  crowding  on  the 
breach  with  apparent  desperation,  poured  unceasingly  upon  them. 
The  destruction  was  great,  the  head  of  the  French  column  got  into 
confusion,  gave  back,  and  was  beginning  to  fly,  when  the  reserves 
'  rushed  up,  and  a  great  many  officers  coming  forward  in  a  body, 
renewed  the  attack.  At  that  moment  one  Bianchini,  an  Italian 
soldier  who  had  obtained  leave  to  join  the  column  as  a  volunteer, 
and  whose  white  clothes,  amidst  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  French, 
gave  him  a  supernatural  appearance,  went  forth  alone  irom  the 
ranks,  and  gliding  silently  and  sternly  up  the  breach,  notwithstand- 
ing many  wounds  reached  the  top,  and  there  fell  dead.  Then  the 
multitude  bounded  forward  with  a  shout,  the  first  line  of  the  Span- 
iards fied,  and  the  ramparts  were  darkened  by  the  following  masses 
of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  Montmarie's  sappers  cut  away  the  palisades  at  Ro- 
sario,  and  his  light  troops  finding  a  rope  hanging  from  the  wall, 
mounted  by  it,  at  the  moment  when  the  assailants  at  the  breach 
broke  the  Spanish  reserves  with  one  shock,  and  poured  into  the 
town  like  a  devastating  torrent.  At  the  Rambla  a  momentary 
stand  was  indeed  made,  but  the  impulse  of  victory  was  too  strong 
to  be  longer  resisted,  and  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  vio- 
lence ensued.  Citizens  and  soldiers,  maddened  with  fear,  rushed 
out  in  crowds  by  the  Barcelona  gate,  while  others,  throwing  them- 
selves over  the  ramparts,  made  for  the  landing-places  within  the 
Milagro ;  but  that  way  also  had  been  intercepted  by  General  Ro- 
gniat  with  his  sappers,  and  then  numbers  throwing  themselves  down 
the  steep  rocks  were  dashed  to  pieces,  while  they  who  gained  the 
shore  were  still  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Those  that 
went  out  by  the  Barcelona  gate  were  met  by  Hai'ispe's  men,  and 
some  being  killed,  the  rest^  three  thousand  in  number,  were  made 
):risoners.  But  within  the  town  all  was  horror;  fire  had  been  set 
to  many  houses,  Gronzales,  fighting  manfully,  was  killed,  Contrcras, 
wounded  with  the  stroke  of  a  bayonet,  was  only  saved  by  a  French 
officer ;  and  though  the  hospitals  were  respected  by  the  soldiers,  in 
every  other  part  their  fury  was  unbounded.  When  the  assault  first 
commenced,  the  ship-launches  had  come  close  into  the  Milagro,  and 
now  saved  some  of  the  fugitives,  but  their  guns  swept  the  open  space 
beyond,  killing  friends  and  enemies,  as,  mixed  together,  they  rushed 
to  the  shore ;  and  the  French  dragoons,  passing  through  the  fiam- 
ing  streets  at  a  trot,  rode  upon  the  fugitives,  sabring  those  who  had 
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outstripped  the  infantry.  In  every  quarter  there  was  great  rago 
and  cruelty,  and  although  most  of  the  women  and  children  had, 
during  the  siege,  heen  removed  from  Tarragona  by  the  English 
shipping,  and  that  the  richest  citizens  had  all  gone  to  Sitjes,  this 
assault  was  memorable  as  a  day  of  blood.  Only  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miserable  creatures,  principally  soldiers,  escaped  on  board 
the  vessels ;  nine  thousand,  including  the  sick  and  wounded,  were 
made  prisoners ;  more  than  Ave  thousand  persons  were  slain,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes. 


CHAPTER  VL 

■Sncbet  maroheB  against  Campo  Verde — Seizes  Villa  Naeva  de  Siyes  and  makes 
flfteen  hundred  prisoners— Campo  Verde  retires  to  Igaalada— Sochet  goes  to 
Barcelona — A  ooundl  of  war  held  at  Cervera  by  Campo  Verde — It  is  resolved 
to  abandon  the  province  as  a  lost  country — ConfoMion  ensoes— Lacy  arrives 
and  assmnes  the  command — Eroles  throws  himself  into  Montsernit — Sachet 
sends  detachments  to  the  vallev  of  Congosta  and  that  of  Vich,  and  opens  the 
commonication  with  Macdonald  at  Figneras — Retoms  to  Beiis--Oreated  a  Mar- 
shal— Destroy  the  works  of  the  lower  town  of  Tarmgona— Takes  Montserrat— 
Nefl^otiates  with  Cuesta  for  an  exchange  of  the  French  prisoners  in  tlie  island 
of  Cabrera— Stopped  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  WeUeslev— Mischief  occa- 
sioned by  the  privateers — Lacy  reorganizes  the  province— bachet  returns  to 
Zaragoza,  and  cnases  the  partidas  from  the  frontier  of  Aragon— Habert  defeats 
the  Valencians  at  Amposta — ^The  Somatenes  harass  the  French  forts  near 
Montserrat — ^Figaeras  surrenders  to  Macdonald — Napoleon's  clemency — Obsei^ 
vations— Operations  in  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

SucHET  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  siege  he« 
tween  four  and  five  thousand  men,  yet  scarcely  had  the  necessary 
orders  to  efface  the  trenches,  secure  the  prisoners,  and  establish 
order  in  the  ruined  city  been  given,  than  the  French  General  was 
again  in  movement  to  disperse  Campo  Verde's  force.  In  the  night 
of  the  29th,  Frere's  division  marched  upon  Villa  Franca,  Harispc's 
upon  Villa  Nueva,  being  followed  by  Suchet  himself  with  Abbo's 
brigade  and  the  heavy  cavalry.  Campo  Verde  then  abandoned 
Vendril,  and  Harispe's  column,  although  cannonaded  by  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  reached  Villa  Nueva,  where  a  great  multitude,  mili- 
tary and  others,  were  striving  to  embark  in  the  vessels  off  the  port 
The  light  cavalry  sabred  some  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
including  the  wounded  men  who  had  been  carried  there  from  Tar- 
ragona during  the  siege ;  and  Frere's  column  in  a  like  manner  dis- 
persed the  Spanish  rear-guard  at  Vendriland  Villa  Franca.  Campo 
Verde  then  fled  with  the   main   body  to  Igualada,   and  Suchet 
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Sushed  on  with  the  reserve  to  Barcelooa,  where  he  arranged  with 
laurice  Mathiea  a  plan  to  prevent  the  Valencian  division  from 
re-emharking,  or  marching  to  aid  the  blockade  of  Figueras. 

Distrust,  confusion,  and  discord  now  prevailed  amongst  the  Ca- 
talans. The  people  were  enraged  against  Campo  Verde,  and  the 
Junta  sent  to  Cadiz  to  demand  the  Duke  of  Infantado  as  a  chief. 
Milans,  who  had  assembled  some  Migueletes  and  Somatenes  about 
Arens  de  Mar,  openly  proposed  himself,  and  Sarsfield,  whose  divi- 
sion was  the  only  one  in  any  order,  was  at  variance  with  Eroles. 
The  country  people  desired  to  have  the  latter  made  Captain-Gren- 
eral,  and  a  junta  of  general  officers  actually  appointed  him ;  yet 
he  would  not  accept  it  while  Campo  Verde  remained,  and  that 
General  had  already  reached  Agramunt,  whence,  overwhelmed 
with  his  misfortune,  he  meant  to  fly  towards  Aragon.*  He  was, 
however,  persuaded  to  return  to  Cervera  and  call  a  council  of  war, 
and  then  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  Catalonia  as  a  lost  country, 
and  embark  the  army ;  and  this  disgraceful  resolution,  although 
opposed  by  Sarsfield,  Santa  Cruz,  and  even  Campo  Verde  himself, 
was  adopted  by  the  council,  and  spread  univei^  consternation. 
The  Junta  remonstrated  loudly,  all  the  troops  who  were  not  Cata- 
lans deserted,  making  principally  for  the  Segre  and  Cinca  rivers, 
in  hope  to  pass .  through  Aragon  into  New  Castile,  and  so  regain 
their  own  provinces ;  every  place  was  filled  with  grief  and  despair. 
In  this  conjuncture  Captain  Codrington  refused  to  embark  any 
Catalans,  but  he  had  promised  to  take  back  the  Valencians,  and 
although  the  conditions  of  his  agreement  had  been  grossly  violated 
by  Campo  Verde  and  Miranda,  he  performed  his  contract ;  yet  even 
this  was  not  arranged  without  a  contest  between  him  and  Doyle  on 
the  one  side,  and  Miranda  and  Caro  on  the  other.  Meanwhile 
Colonel  Green,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  Spanish  head-quarters, 
returned  to  Peniscola  with  all  the  money  and  arms  under  his  con- 
trol ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Prueba  frigate,  having  under  his  com- 
mand several  Spanish  vessels  of  war  loaded  with  wounded  men, 
the  archives  of  the  municipality,  ammunition,  stores,  and  money, 
all  belonging  to  Catalonia,  set  sail  for  Majorca  under  such  suspi- 
cious circumstances  that  Captain  Codrington  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  ship  to  fetch  him  back  by  force. 

In  the  midst  of  these  afflicting  scenes  Suchet  brought  up  his 
troops  to  Barcelona,  and  Maurice  Mathieu,  with  a  part  of  his  gar- 
rison, marching  upon  Mattaro,  dispersed  a  small  body  of  men  that 
Eroles  had  collected  there ;  but  the  Valencian  infantry,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  four  hundred,  escaped  to  Arens  de  Mar,  and 
being  received  on  board  the  English  vessels,  were  sent  back  to  their 
vwn  country.     The  cavalry,  unwilling  to  part  with  their  horses, 

♦  Appendix  6,  ^  2,  8. 
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woald  not  embark,  and  menaced  their  General,  Caro,  who  fled  from 
their  ftiry ;  nevertheless,  Eroles  rallied  them,  and  having  gathered 
some  stores  and  monej  from  the  smaller  depots,  marched  inland. 
Campo  Verde  then  embarked  privately  in  the  Diana  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  and  General  Lacy,  who  had  arrived  from 
Cadiz,  took  the  command ;  yet  he  would  have  been  disregarded  if 
Eroles  had  not  set  the  example  of  obedience.  Suchet,  however, 
moved  against  him,  and  first  scouring  the  valley  of  the  Congosta 
and  that  of  Yich,  spread  his  columns  in  all  directions,  and  opened 
a  oommunication  with  Macdonald  at  Figueras.  Lacy,  thus  pressed, 
collected  the  cavalry  and  a  few  scattered  Catalonian  battalions  re- 
maining about  Solsona,  Cardona,  Seu  d'Urgel,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  hills,  while  Eroles  threw  himself  into  Montserrat,  where  large 
magazines  had  been  previously  formed. 

Suchet,  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the  valleys,  resolved  to 
attack  this  celebrated  place,  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving  Frere 
and  Harispe  at  Vich  and  Moya,  with  orders  to  move  at  a  given 
time  upon  Montserrat,  returned  himself  with  the  reserve  to  Reus. 
Here  he  received  despatches  from  Napoleon,  who  had  created  him 
a  marshal,  and  had' sent  him  orders  to  take  Montserrat,  to  destroy 
the  wori^  of  Tarragona,  with  the  exception  of  a  citadel,  and  finally 
to  march  against  Valencia.  He  therefore  preserved  the  upper 
town  of  Tarragona,  ruined  the  rest  of  the  works,  carried  the 
artillery  to  Tortosa,  and  marched  against  Montserrat  on  the  22d 
of  July  by  the  way  of  Momblanch  and  San  Coloma  to  Igualada.  At 
the  same  time  Harispe  and  Frere  moved  by  Manresa,  and  Maurice 
Mathieu  entered  Esparaguera  with  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Bar- 
celona. 

TAKING   OF  MONTSERRAT. 

This  stronghold  was  occupied  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
Migueletes  and  Somatenes,  inadequate,  as  it  proved,  to  defend  it 
against  a  great  body  of  men  such  as  Suchet  was  bringing  up.  But 
Eroles  was  daily  raising  recruits  and  adding  works  to  the  natural 
strength,  and  it  would  soon  have  been  impregnable  ;  for  on  all  sides 
the  approaches  were  through  the  midst  of  steeps  and  precipices, 
and  high  upon  a  natural  platform,  opening  to  the  east,  and  over- 
looking the  Llobregat,  stood  the  convent  of  ^  Nue$tra  Senora  de 
Montterrat^  a  great  edifice,  and  once  full  of  riches,  but  the  wary 
monks  had  removed  their  valuables  to  Minorca  ew4y  in  the  war. 
It  was  now  well  stored  and  armed,  and  above  its  huge  peaks  of 
stone  shot  up  in  the  clouds  so  rude,  so  naked,  so  desolate,  that,  to 

cse  Suchet's  expressive  simile,  ^  It  was  like  the  skeleton  of  a  moun« 
ft 

roL  in. — ^L 
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There  were  three  ways  of  ascending  to  this  convent ;  one  from 
Igualada,  which  winded  up  on  the  north  from  Casa  Mansana  be- 
tween  a  perpendicular  rock  and  a  precipice ;  this  road,  which  was 
the  only  one  supposed  practicable  for  an  attack,  was  defended  by 
two  successive  batteries,  and  by  a  retrenchment  immediately  in 
front  of  the  convent  itself.  The  other  two  ways  were,  a  footpath 
on  the  south  leading  to  Colbato,  and  a  narrow  road  crossing  the 
Llobregat  and  running  by  Monistrol  on  the  east,  but  both  so  crossed 
and  barred  by  precipices  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible  to  troops. 

Suchet  disposed  one  brigade  at  Colbato  to  menace  that  front,  and 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  then  occupied  the  roads 
of  Igualada  and  Monistrol  with  Harispe's  and  Frere's  divisions,  and 
directed  Abba's  brigade  to  attack  from  the  convent  by  the  northern 
line.  The  24th,  Abb6  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Casa  Mansana, 
and  the  25th,  advanced  up  the  mountain,  flanked  by  some  light 
troops,  and  supported  by  Sucliet  in  person  with  the  Barcelona 
troops,  but  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Somatenes,  who  had  gathered 
round  the  peaks  above.  In  a  short  time  the  first  Spanish  battery 
opened  upon  the  head  of  the  column  as  it  turned  an  angle,  but  more 
light  troops  being  sent  out,  they  climbed  the  rough  rocks,  and  get- 
ting above  the  battery  shot  down  upon  the  gunners,  while  the  lead- 
ing companies  of  the  column  rushed  forward  in  front,  and  before  a 
second  discharge  could  be  made,  reached  the  foot  of  the  battery 
beneath  the  line  of  fire.  The  Spaniards  then  threw  down  large 
stones  upon  tlie  French  until  the  fire  of  the  light  troops  above 
hefisme  so  galling  that  the  work  was  abandoned.  The  French, 
however,  followed  close,  and  the  men  above  continued  clambering 
along  with  that  energy  which  the  near  prospect  of  success  inspires; 
thus  the  Spaniards,  unable  to  rally  in  time,  wero  overtaken  and 
bayoneted  in  the  second  battery,  and  the  road  was  opened. 

Abb6  now  re-forracd  his  troops  and  marched  on  to  assail  the  in- 
treiiclunents  of  the  convent,  but  as  he  advanced  a  sharp  musketry 
was  heard  on  the  opposite  quarter,  and  suddenly  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison came  fiying  out  of  the  building  pursued  by  French  soldiers, 
who  wero  supposed  to  be  the  brigade  from  Colbato ;  they  however 
proved  to  be  the  light  troops  first  sent  out  to  keep  off  the  Somatenes 
from  the  right  fiank ;  for  when  the  column  advanced  up  the  moun- 
tain, these  men,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  had  wandered  too 
far  to  the  right,  and  insensibly  gaining  ground  up  hill,  had  seized 
one  or  two  of  the  hermitages  with  which  the  peaks  are  furnished ; 
then  growing  more  daring,  they  pressed  on  unopposed,  until  they 
gained  the  rock  immediately  overhanging  the  convent  itself,  and 
perceiving  their  advantage,  with  that  intelligence  which  belongs 
only  to  veterans,  immediately  attacked  the  Spanish  reserves.   Their 
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commandiiig  position,  the  steep  rocks,  and  the  narrow  staircases, 
compensated  for  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  in  a  little  time 
they  gained  one  of  the  doors,  entered,  and  fought  the  defenders 
amongst  the  cloister  and  galleries,  with  various  turns  of  fortune, 
until  the  fugidyes  from  the  batteries,  followed  by  Abb6,  arrived, 
and  then  the  whole  garrison  gave  way  and  fled  down  the  eastern 
precipices  to  the  Llobregat,  where  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
C00DU7  they  easily  avoided  Harispe's  men. 

The  loss  of  this  place,  which  by  Eroles  and  others  was  attributed 
to  Colonel  Green's  having  carried  off  the  money  destined  for 
strengthening  it,  was  deeply  felt  from  its  military  importance,  and 
from  the  supersatious  veneration  in  which  it  was  held:  several 
towns  then  offered  their  submission,  many  villages  gave  up  their 
arms,  and  a  general  fear  of  Suchef  s  prowess  began  to  spread  all 
over  Spain ;  but  the  Catalans,  a  fierce  and  constant  race,  were  not 
yet  conquered.  The  anarchy  attendant  upon  the  fall  of  Tarragona 
and  the  ailer  movements  of  Suchet  had  indeed  been  great ;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  most  of  the  persons  who  might  have  aided  to  restore 
order,  acted  so  as  to  increase  the  general  confusion,  and  their  bad 
example  was  followed  by  the  authorities  in  other  provinces  who 
were  most  immediately  connected  with  Catalonia :  thus  Cuesta,  at 
this  time  governor  of  the  Balearic  isles,  Bassecour,  who  was  at 
Cuen^a,  and  Palacios,  who  had  just  been  made  Captain-General  of 
Valencia,  did  in  no  manner  comport  themselves  as  the  occasion 
required.  Cuesta,  who  had  neglected  to  send  from  Minorca  the 
guns  wanted  in  Catalonia,  now  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  exchange 
the  prisoners  at  Cabrera  against  those  of  Tarragona,  a  praiseworthy 
thing,  if,  as  Suchet  asserts,  it  arose  frx>m  humanity ;  and  not  an  ill- 
judged  measure  in  itself,  because  the  Catalonian  soldiers  to  be 
exchanged  were  the  best  in  Spain,  and  the  French  prisoners  were 
ruined  in  constitution  by  their  hard  captivity.  But  at  this  period 
of  distress  it  was  impolitic,  and  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  as  tending  to  increase  the  French  force.  At  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Wellesley  this  exchange  was,  however,  peremptorily  forbidden 
by  the  Regency,  and  Cuesta  refused  to  receive  any  more  prisoners 
at  Cabrera,  which,  while  those  already  there  were  so  tormented, 
was,  from  whatever  motive  arising,  a  meritorious  act,  and  the  last 
important  one  of  his  life,  for  he  soon  afler  died.  The  prisoners 
remained,  therefore,  a  disgrace  to  Spain  and  to  £ngland ;  for  if  her 
envoy  interfered  to  prevent  Uieir  release,  she  was  bound  to  insist 
that  thousands  of  men,  whose  prolonged  captivity  was  the  result  of 
her  interference,  should  not  be  exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  naked  as 
they  were  bom,  and  fighting  for  each  other*s  miserable  rations  to 
prolong  an  existence  inconceivably  wretched.* 

*  Appendix  4, 1 4. 
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This  untoward  stal  i  of  affairs  in  Catalonia  was  aggravated  by 
the  English,  Spanish,  and  French  privateers,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  times,  plundered  the  people  along  the  coast  in  concert ; 
and  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  smuggling  of  tobacco,  the  mono- 
poly of  which  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain  formed  the  principal 
resource  of  the  revenue.  Yet  there  were  many  considerable  re- 
sources left  to  the  Catalans.  The  chief  towns  had  fallen,  but  the 
mountainous  districts  were  not  subdued  and  scarcely  crossed  by  the 
French  lines  of  invasion.  The  Somatenes  were  numerous,  more 
experienced,  and  still  ready  to  come  forward,  under  a  good  general, 
if  arms  were  provided  for  them,  and  the  English  squadron  was  al- 
ways at  hand  to  aid  them ;  Admiral  Keats  brought  three  thousand 
muskets  from  Gibraltar,  Sir  E.  Pellew,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  was  anxious  to  succor  the 
province  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  and  Minorca  was  a  great 
d6put  of  guns,  stores,  and  even  men.  Lacy,  Eroles,  Rovira,  and 
others,  therefore,  raised  fresh  levies ;  and  while  the  blockade  of 
Figueras  continued  to  keep  all  Macdonald's  army  employed,  the 
Spaniards  seized  the  opportunity  to  operate  partially  on  the  side  of 
Besalu  and  Bispal,  and  even  in  the  French  Cerdana,  which  being 
unprotected,  was  invaded  by  Lacy. 

Suchet,  whose  posts  now  extended  from  Lerida  to  Montserrat  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  from  Tarragona  to  Mequinenza,  foresaw 
that  a  new  and  troublesome  Catalonian  war  was  preparing ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Zaragoza,  partly  to  prepare  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Valencia,  partly  to  restore  tranquillity  in  Aragon,  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  seceders  from  Campo  Verde's 
army.  The  Valencian  cavalry  also,  when  Eroles  threw  himself  into 
Montserrat,  had  under  the  conduct  of  General  Gasca  endeavored  to 
push  through  Aragon  towards  Navarre ;  and  although  they  were 
intercepted  by  General  Reille,  and  followed  closely  by  Chlopiski, 
they  finally  reached  Valencia  without  much  loss,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fugitives  gained  the  Moncayo  mountains  and  afterwards  joined 
Mina.  That  chief  was  then  in  a  very  low  state ;  he  had  been  de- 
feated on  the  14th  at  Sanguessa,  by  Chlopiski,  and  Reille,  who 
using  the  reinforcements  then  pouring  into  Spain,  had  pursued  and 
defeated  him  again  at  Estella  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  Sorlada  on  the 
24th,  and  at  Val  de  Baygory  on  the  25th ;  yet  he  finally  escaped 
to  Motrico  on  the  Biscay  coast,  where  he  received  fresh  arms  and 
stores  from  the  English  vessels ;  but  he  was  again  defeated  by 
Cafiarelli,  and  finally  driven  for  refuge  to  the  district  of  Leibana ; 
Here  the  soldiers  flying  from  Tarragona  and  Figueras  joined  him, 
and  he  soon  reappeared  more  fierce  and  powerful  than  before. 

Meauwhile  Villa  Campa,  whose  division  had  been  re-equipped 
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from  the  supplies  given  by  Captain  Codrington,  concerted  his  ope- 
rations with  Uie  partida  chiefs  Duran  and  Campillo  ;*  and  their 
combined  forces  being  eight  thousand  strong,  having  advanced  from 
different  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  invested  Cala- 
tajud,  and  sought  to  carry  off  grain,  which  was  now  very  scarce. 
This  deUtyed  the  invasion  of  Valencia,  for  Suchet  would  not  under- 
take it  until  he  had  again  secured  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  and  many 
of  his  battalions  were  then  escorting  the  prisoners  to  France.  But 
when  they  returned,  he  directed  numerous  columns  against  the 
partidas,  and  at  the  same  time  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
centre  came  down  by  the  way  of  Medina  Cell ;  whereupon  the 
Spaniards  retired  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  of  Soria  on 
one  side,  and  in  those  of  Albaracin  on  the  other. 

Four  thousand  of  the  Valencian  army  had  meanwhile  marched 
against  Rapita  and  Amposta,  for  the  former  post  was  re-established 
after  the  fall  of  Tarragona ;  but  although  Habert,  marching  out  of 
Tortosa  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  defeated  them  with  a 
considerable  loss,  the  embarrassments  of  the  third  corps  were  not 
removed ;  for  while  these  successes  were  obtained  on  the  right  of 
the  Ebro  the  Catalans  began  to  harass  the  posts  between  Lerida 
and  Montserrat  On  the  9th  of  August  the  Somatenes  fell  on  some 
Italians  placed  in  Monistrol,  and  were  with  difficulty  repulsed  ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  a  convoy  coming  from  Igualada  to  Montserrat, 
was  attacked  by  fifteen  hundi*ed  insurgents,  and  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed until  Palombini  arrived  with  a  battalion  and  dislodged  the 
Catalans,  but  he  lost  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  own  men  in  the 
action.  Suchet,  finding  from  these  events  that  he  could  not  safely 
withdraw  his  main  body  from  Catalonia  until  the  fall  of  Figueras 
should  let  loose  the  army  of  the  upper  province,  sent  fresh  troops 
to  Montserrat,  and  ordered  Palombini  to  move  with  his  garrison  to 
aid  Macdonald  in  the  blockade ;  that  place  had,  however,  surren- 
dered before  Palombini  had  passed  Barcelona. 

Grcneral  Martinez,  after  making  many  vain  efforts  to  break  the 
line  of  blockade,  and  having  used  every  edible  substance,  prepared 
on  the  16th  of  August  to  make  a  final  effort,  in  concert  with 
Rovira  who  came  down  to  Llers.  An  ofiicer  deserting  from  the 
garrison  betrayed  the  project,  and  Rovira  was  beaten  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  garrison  sallied ;  nevertheless,  in  the  night  Martinez 
endeavored  to  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  on  the  side  of  Rosas,  but 
was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Three  days  after, 
the  place  was  given  up  and  three  thousand  famished  men  were  made 
prisoners.  Thus  ended  tlie  fourth  great  effort  of  the  Catalonians. 
The  success  of  the  French  was  not  withuut  alloy :  more  than  a  iburth 
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part  of  the  blockading  troops  had  died  of  a  pestilent  distemper ;  Mao- 
donald  himself  was  too  ill  to  continue  in  the  command,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  army  was  so  weakened,  that  no  further  active  ope- 
rations could  be  undertaken  ;  Suchet  was  still  occupied  in  Aragon, 
and  Lacy  thus  obtained  time  and  means  to  reorganize  troops  for  a 
fifth  efibi't. 

The  persons  who  had  betrayed  the  place  to  Rovira  were  shot  by 
Macdonald,  and  the  commandant  whose  negligence  had  occasioned 
this  misfortune  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  Napoleon,  who  has 
been  so  foully  misrepresented  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  Napoleon,  who 
had  commuted  the  sentence  of  Dupont,  now  pardoned  Greneral  Guil- 
lot ;  a  clemency  in  both  cases  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  loss  of 
an  army  by  one,  and  of  a  great  forti*ess  by  the  other,  not  only 
tended  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  destruction  of  the  Emperor's 
projects,  but  w^re  in  themselves  great  crimes ;  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe  would  have  displayed 
such  a  merciful  greatness  of  mind. 

OBSEKYATIONS. 

1.  The  Emperor  was  discontented  with  Macdonald's  operations, 
and  that  general  seems  to  have  mistaken  both  the  nature  of  moun- 
tain warfare  in  general,  and  that  of  Catatonia  in  particular.  The 
first  requires  a  persevering  activity  in  seizing  such  commanding 
posts  on  the  fianks  or  rear  of  an  adversary  as  will  oblige  him  to 
fight  on  disadvantageous  terms ;  and  as  the  success  greatly  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  and  vigor  of  the  troops,  their  spirits  should  be 
excited  by  continual  enterprise,  and  nourished  by  commendation 
and  rewards.  Now  Macdonald,  if  we  may  believe  Vacani,  an 
eye-witness,  did  neither  gain  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  nor 
dierish  their  ardor ;  and  while  he  exacted  a  more  rigid  discipline 
than  the  composition  of  his  troops  and  the  nature  of  the  war  would 
bear,  he  let  pass  many  important  opportunities  of  crushing  his 
enemies  in  the  field.  His  intent  was  to  reduce  the  ferocious  and 
insubordinate  disposition  of  his  men,  but  the  peculiar  state  of  feel- 
ing with  respect  to  the  war  on  both  sides  did  not  permit  this,  and 
hence  his  marches  appeared  rather  as  processions  and  ceremonies 
than  warlike  operations.  He  won  no  town,  struck  no  important 
blow  in  the  field,  gave  no  turn  to  the  public  feeling,  and  lost  a  most 
important  fortress,  which,  with  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  he  could 
scarcely  regain. 

The  plans  of  all  the  French  generals  had  been  difierent  St. 
Cyr  used  to  remain  quiet,  until  the  Spaniards  gathered  in  such 
numbers  that  he  could  crush  them  in  general  battles ;  but  then  he 
lost  all  the  fruit  of  his  success  by  his  inactivity  afterwards.    Au« 
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gereao  neither  fought  hattles  nor  made  excursions  with  skilJ,  nor 
fulfilled  the  political  hopes  which  he  had  excited.  Macdonald  was 
in  constant  movement,  but  he  avoided  battles,  although  in  every 
previous  important  attack  the  Catalans  had  been  beaten,  whether 
in  strong  or  in  weak  positions.  Suchet  alone  combined  skill,  activ* 
itj,  and  resolution,  and  the  success  which  distinguished  his  opera- 
tions is  Uie  best  comment  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  others.  It 
is  in  vain  to  allege  that  this  last  Marshal  was  in  a  better  condition 
for  offensive  operations,  and  that  the  Emperor  required  of  the  sev- 
enth corps  exertions  which  the  extreme  want  of  provisions  pre- 
vented it  from  making.  Napoleon  might  have  been  deceived  as  to 
the  resources  at  first,  and  have  thus  put  it  upon  enterprises  beyond 
its  means;  but  after  two  years*  experience,  after  receiving  the 
reports  of  all  Uie  generals  employed  there,  and  having  the  most 
exact  information  of  all  occurrences,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
so  consummate  a  captain  would  have  urged  Macdonald  to  under- 
take impracticable  operations ;  and  the  latter  gave  no  convincing 
proof  that  his  own  views  were  sound.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual complaints  of  St.  Cyr,  and  other  French  writers,  who  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  man  who  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  that  the  French 
armies  were  continually  overmatched,  it  is  certain  that,  after  Bay- 
len,  the  latter  never  lost  a  great  battle  except  to  the  English ;  that 
they  took  every  town  they  besieged,  and  never  suffered  any  reverse 
from  the  Spaniards  which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  execu- 
tive officers.  It  would  be  silly  to  doubt  the  general  merit  of  a  man 
who  in  so  many  wars,  and  for  many  years,  has  maintained  the 
noblest  reputation,  amidst  innumerable  dangers,  and  many  great 
political  changes  in  his  own  country ;  but  Macdonald's  military 
talents  do  not  seem  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  irregular  war- 
fore  of  Catalonia. 

2.  The  surprise  of  Figueras  has  been  designated  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  Spaniards,  because  it  shut  up  a  large  body  of  their  best 
Migueletes,  who  fell  with  the  place ;  and  because  it  drew  off 
Campo  Verde  from  Tarragona  at  a  critical  period.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, contrast  the  advantages,  and,  apart  from  the  vigor  and  enter- 
prise displayed  in  the  execution,  no  mean  help  to  the  cause  at  the 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  taking  of  that  fortress  was  a  great 
gain  to  the  Catalans ;  for,  first,  it  carried  away  Macdonald  from 
Barcelona,  and  thus  the  fall  of  Montserrat  was  deferred,  and  great 
danger  of  failure  incurred  by  Suchet  at  Tarragona ;  a  failure  in- 
fallible, if  his  adversaries  had  behaved  with  either  skill  or  courage. 
Secondly,  it  employed  all  the  French  army  of  Upper  Catalonia,  the 
national  guards  of  the  frontier,  and  even  troops  from  Toulon,  in  a 
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blockade,  during  which  the  sword  and  sickness  destroyed  more  than 
four  thousand  men,  and  the  remainder  were  so  weakened  as  to  be 
incapable  of  field  service  for  a  long  time ;  meanwhile  Lacy  reor- 
ganized fresh  forces,  and  revived  the  war,  which  he  could  never 
have  done  if  the  seventh  corps  had  been  disposable.  Thirdly,  see- 
ing that  Campo  Verde  was  incapable  of  handling  large  masses,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  resisted  or  retarded  for  any  time  tlie 
investment  of  Tarragona;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  blockade  of 
Figueras  gave  an  opportunity  to  Catalonia  to  recover  the  loss  of 
Tarragona ;  and  it  obliged  Suchet,  instead  of  Macdonald,  to  take 
Montserrat,  which  disseminated  the  former  force,  and  retarded  the 
invasion  of  Valencia.  Wherefore  Rovira's  daring  in  the  surprise, 
and  Martinez'  resolution  in  the  maintaining  of  Figueras,  were  as 
useful  as  they  were  glorious. 

3.  The  usual  negligence  and  slowness  of  the  Spaniards  was 
apparent  during  this  campaign ;  although  resolution,  perseverance, 
and  talent  were  evinced  by  Suchet  in  aU  his  operations,  the  success 
was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  faults  of  his  opponents,  and 
amongst  those  faults  Colonel  Skerrett*s  conduct  was  prominent 
It  is  true  that  Captain  Codrington  and  others  agreed  in  the  resolu- 
tion not  to  land  ;  that  there  was  a  heavy  surf,  and  that  the  engineers 
predicted  on  the  27th  that  the  wall  would  soon  be  beaten  down ; 
but  the  question  should  have  been  viewed  in  another  light  by  Colo- 
nel Skerrett.  Tarragona  was  the  bulwark  of  the  principality,  the 
stay  and  hope  of  the  war.  It  was  Uie  city  of  Spain  whose  im- 
portance was  next  to  Cadiz,  and  before  its  walls  the  security  or  the 
ruin  of  Valencia  as  well  as  of  Catalonia  was  to  be  found.  Of  the 
French  scarcely  fourteen  thousand  infantry  were  under  arms,  and 
those  were  exhausted  with  toil.  The  upper  town,  which  was  the 
body  of  the  place,  was  still  unbreached;  it  was  only  attacked 
upon  one  narrow  front,  and  behind  it  the  Rambla  offered  a  second 
and  a  more  powerful  defence.  There  were,  to  use  the  govemor^s 
expression,  within  the  walls  ^  eight  thousand  of  the  most  warlike 
troops  in  Spaing*  and  there  was  a  succoring  army  without,  equal 
in  number  to  the  whole  infantry  of  the  besiegers.  Under  these 
drcumstances  the  stoutest  assailants  might  have  been  repulsed,  and 
a  severe  repulse  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  French  operations. 

Captain  Codrington  asserts  that  in  the  skirmishes  beyond  the 
walls,  the  valor  of  the  garrison  was  eminent ;  and  he  saw  a  poor 
ragged  fellow  endeavoring,  such  was  his  humanity  and  greatness 
of  mind,  to  stifie  the  burning  fuse  of  a  shell  with  sand,  that  some 
women  and  children  might  have  time  to  escape.  Feeling  and  cour- 
age, the  springs  of  moral  force,  were  therefore  not  wanting,  but  the 
▼irtuQ  of  the  people  ]ras  ^in^ip^shed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery 
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oyeriaid,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  leaders.  The  rich  dtizeas 
fled  early  to  Villa  Naeva,  and  thej  were  followed  by  many  supe- 
rior officers  of  regiments.  Contreras,  jealous  of  Sarsfield,  had 
obliged  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  quit  hb  post  at  a  critical  moment, 
and  then  represented  it  to  the  garrison  as  a  desertion ;  the  Valen- 
dans  were  carried  off  ailer  being  one  day  in  the  place,  and  the 
Murdans  came  without  arms ;  and  all  this  confusion  and  mischief 
were  so  palpable  that  the  poor  Spanish  soldiers  could  anticipate 
nothing  but  failure  if  left  to  themselves,  and  it  was  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  the  British  should  have  been  landed  to  restore  con- 
fidence. And  is  there  nothing  to  be  allowed  for  the  impetuous  fury 
o£  an  Ejiglish  column  breaking  out  of  the  place  at  the  moment  of 
attack  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  a  seventy-four,  convoying  the  transports,  such  was  the 
number  of  ships  of  war,  that  a  thousand  seamen  and  marines  might 
have  been  added  to  the  troops  ;  and  who  can  believe  that  three  or 
lour  thousand  French  and  Italians,  the  utmost  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  mass  on  one  point,  and  that  not  an  easy  point,  for  the 
breach  was  narrow  and  scarcely  practicable,  would  have  carried  the 
place  against  eight  thousand  Spaniards  and  two  thousand  British  ? 
But  then  the  surf  and  the  enemy's  shot  at  the  landing  place,  and 
the  opinion  of  Greneral  Doyle,  and  of  Captain  Codringtcn,  and  of 
the  engineers !  The  enemy's  shot  might  have  inflicted  loss,  but 
could  not,  espedally  at  night,  have  stopped  the  disembarkation ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  was  a  just  report  of  the  state  of 
the  walls,  but  in  no  manner  touched  the  moral  considerations. 

When  the  Roman  Pompey  was  adjured  by  his  friends  not  to  put 
to  sea  during  a  violent  storm,  he  replied,  ^  M  is  necessary  to  saU — 
it  is  not  necessary  to  liveJ'  It  was  also  necessary  to  save  Tarra- 
gona! Was  no  risk  to  be  incurred  for  so  great  an  object?  Was 
an  uncertain  danger  to  be  weighed  against  such  a  loss  to  Spain  ? 
Was  the  British  intrepidity  to  be  set  at  nought  ?  Were  British 
soldiers  to  be  quiet  spectators  while  Spaniards  stood  up  in  a  fight 
too  dangerous  for  them  to  meddle  with  ?  Is  that  false  but  com- 
mon doctrine,  so  degrading  to  soldiers,  that  brick-and-mortar  senti- 
ment, that  the  courage  of  the  garrison  b  not  to  be  taken  into 
account,  to  be  implicitly  followed  ?  What  if  the  Spaniards  had 
been  successful?  The  result  was  most  painful  I  Tarragona  strongly 
fortified,  having  at  different  periods  above  fifleen  thousand  men 
thrown  into  it,  with  an  open  harbor  and  free  communication  by 
sea,  was  taken  by  less  than  twenty  thousand  French  and  Italian 
in&ntry,  inTthe  face  of  a  succoring  army,  a  British  brigade,  and  a 
British  fleet! 

4.  The  cruelty  of  the  French  Greneral  and  the  ferodty  of  hi9 
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soldiers  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  seyeral  writers,  but  Suchet  has 
vindicated  his  own  conduct,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  a  close  investigation  of  fects  which  have  been  distorted, 
or  of  reasoning  which  has  been  misapplied.  That  every  barbarity, 
commonly  attendant  upon  the  storming  of  towns,  was  practised, 
may  be  supposed ;  there  is  in  the  military  institutions  of  Europe 
nothing  calculated  to  arrest  such  atrocities.  Soldiers  of  every  na- 
tion look  upon  the  devastation  of  a  town  taken  by  assault  as  their 
right,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  Suchet  responsible  for  the 
violence  of  an  army  composed  of  men  from  different  countries,  ex- 
asperated by  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  by  a  cruel  warfare ; 
in  Spanish  towns  also  the  people  generally  formed  a  part  of  the 
garrison. 

OPERATIONS   IN  VALENCIA  AND   MUROIA. 

The  ti*ansactions  in  tlie  first  of  these  provinces  during  the  siege 
of  Tarragona  have  been  already  sufficiently  noticed ;  and  those  in 
Murcia  were  of  little  interest,  for  the  defeat  of  Blake  at  Cuilar  in 
1810,  and  the  fever  which  raged  at  Carthagena,  together  with  the 
frequent  change  of  commanders  and  the  neglect  of  the  government, 
had  completely  ruined  the  Murcian  army.  The  number  of  men 
was  indeed  considerable,  and  the  fourth  French  corps,  weakened 
by  drails  for  the  expedition  to  Estremadura,  and  menaced  by  the 
Barossa  expedition,  could  not  oppose  more  than  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men ;  yet  the  province  had  never  been  touched  by  an  enemy, 
and  the  circumstances  were  all  favorable  for  the  organization  and 
frequent  trial  of  new  troops. 

In  February,  1811,  Colonel  Roche,  the  military  agent,  described 
the  whole  army  as  "  ready  to  disperse  on  the  first  appearance  of 
an  enemy,"  and  in  the  following  June  he  says  that  *'  afler  being 
left  to  themselves  for  three  years,  the  Murcian  troops  were  abso- 
lutely in  a  worse  state  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution ;  that  General  Freire,  although  at  the  head  of  sixteen 
thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  dared  not  attack  the 
six  thousand  French  before  him,  lest  his  men  should  disperse,  and 
they  thought  as  little  of  the  General  as  he  did  of  them ;  that  indo- 
lence, lassitude,  and  egotism  prevailed  in  all  parts ;  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cortes  had  proved  but  a  slight  stimulus  to  the 
enthusiasm,  which  was  fast  dying  away,  and  that  the  most  agreea- 
ble thing  in  the  world  at  the  moment  to  the  Spaniards,  would  be  to 
remain  neuter,  while  England  and  France  fought  the  battle  and 
paid  the  expense."  The  Murcian  force  was  increased  after  Mahi's 
arrival  to  twenty-two  thousand  men,  but  remained  inactive  until 
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August,  when  Blake  assumed  the  command,  and  the  events  which 
followed  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

The  petty  warfare  in  the  south  of  Granada  and  Andalusia  de- 
serves little  notice,  for  during  Blake's  absence  in  Estremadura 
with  the  fourth  army,  it  was  principally  confined  to  the  Ronda, 
where  the  Serranos,  aided  at  times  by  Uie  troops  from  Algesiras, 
and  by  succors  from  Gibraltar,  were  always  in  arms ;  yet  even 
there  the  extreme  arrogance  and  folly  of  the  Spanish  generals  so 
vexed  the  Serranos,  that  they  were  hardly  prevented  from  capitu- 
lating in  form  with  the  French,  and  while  Soult  continued  at 
Llerena  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  Escopeteros  and  civil 
guards  sufficed  to  keep  the  partidas  in  check.  Thus  the  blockade 
of  the  Isla  remained  undisturbed  from  without,  and  Cadiz  itself, 
the  seat  of  all  intrigues  and  follies,  was  fed  by  English  fleets  and 
defended  by  English  troops. 

The  narrative  of  the  circle  of  secondary  operations  being  now 
completed,  and  the  &te  of  Spain  proved  to  depend  upon  the  British 
Grcneral  alone,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  next  book  to  take  a  view  of 
political  affairs,  showing  how  strongly  they  bore  upon  Lord  Wei 
lington's  decisions ;  and  if  such  an  interruption  of  the  military  story 
should  be  distasteful  to  any  reader,  I  would  have  him  reflect  that 
war  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  battles,  as  a  series  of  difficulties  in 
the  preparations  to  fight  them  with  success. 
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CHAPTER  L 

State  of  political  afliun— Situation  of  King  Joseph — His  dispntea  with  Napoleon 
— Ho  resiguB  his  crown  and  quits  Spnin — The  Emperor  grants  him  new  terma 
and  obliges  him  to  return — Political  state  of  Franco  as  regards  the  war. 

POLITICAL   SITUATION   OP  JOSEPH. 

After  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  the  intrusive  monarch  pursued 
bis  own  system  of  policy  with  more  eagerness  than  before.  He 
])ubli8hed  amnesties,  granted  honors  and  rewards  to  his  followers, 
took  many  of  the  opposite  party  into  his  service,  and  treated  the 
people  generally  with  mildness.*  But  he  was  guided  principally 
by  his  Spanish  ministers,  who  being  tainted  with  the  national 
weakness  of  character,  were,  especially  Orquijo,  continually  making 
exaggerated  reports,  intriguing  against  the  French  generals,  and 
striving,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  justice,  to  incense 
the  King  against  them.  This  course,  which  was  almost  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  his  situation,  excited  angry  feelings  in  the 
military,  which,  joined  to  the  natural  haughtiness  of  soldiers  in 
command,  produced  constant  disputes.  In  the  conquered  provinces, 
Joseph^s  civil  agents  endeavored  to  obtain  more  of  the  spoil  than 
comported  with  the  wants  of  the  armies,  and  hence  bickering  be- 
tween the  French  officers  and  the  Spanish  authorities  were  as  un- 
ceasing as  they  were  violent.*  The  prefects,  royal  commissaries, 
and  intendants  would  not  act  under  military  orders,  with  respect  to 
the  supplies,  nor  would  they  furnish  sums  for  the  military  chests. 
On  the  other  hand  the  generals  often  seized  the  King's  revenue, 
raised  extraorduiary  and  forced  contributions,  disregarded  legal 
forms,  and  even  threatened  to  arrest  the  royal  agents  when  they 
refused  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Neither  was  Joseph's  own 
conduct  always  free  from  violence,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  1811  he 
obliged  the  merchants  of  Madrid  to  draw  bills,  for  two  millions  of 

♦  Josepli's  papers  captured  at  Vittoria,  MS. 
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dollars,  on  their  correspondents  in  London,  to  sapplj  him  with  a 
forced  loan.* 

He  was  always  complaining  to  the  Emperor  that  the  niggardlj 
allowances  iirom  France,  the  exactions  of  the  generals,  and  the 
misery  of  the  country  left  him  no  means  of  existence  as  a  mon- 
arch ;  and  during  the  greatest  part  of  1810  and  the  beginning  of 
1811,  Santa  Fe,  Almenara,  and  Orquijo,  succeeding  each  other  as 
ambassadors  at  Paris,  were  in  angry  negotiations  with  Napoleon's 
ministers  relating  to  this  subject,  and  to  a  project  for  ceding  the 
provinces  of  the  Ebro  in  exchange  for  PortugaLf  Against  this 
project  Joseph  protested,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  Bayonne,  that  it  would  alienate  the  Spaniards,  was 
degrading  to  himself,  and  unjust  as  a  bargain ;  seeing  that  Portu* 
gal  was  neither  so  rich,  so  industrious,  so  pleasant,  nor  so  well 
affected  to  him  as  the  provinces  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  well- 
known  hatred  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  would 
never  allow  the  latter  to  be  quiet  subjects.! 

To  these  complaints,  Napoleon  answered  with  his  usual  force  and 
clearness  of  judgment.  He  insisted  that  the  cost  of  the  war  had 
drained  the  French  exchequer ;  that  he  had  employed  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  men  for  the  King's  interest,  and  that  rather  than 
increase  the  expenses  he  would  withdraw  some  of  the  troops.  He 
reproached  Joseph  with  the  feebleness  of  his  operations,  the  waste 
and  luxury  of  his  court,  his  ill-judged  schemes  of  conciliation,  his 
extravagant  rewards,  his  too  great  generosity  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  his  raising,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  marshals,  a  Spanish 
army  which  would  desert  on  the  first  reverse.§  The  constitution 
of  Bayonne,  he  said,  was  rendered  null  by  the  war ;  nevertheless, 
he  had  not  taken  a  single  village  from  Spain,  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  seize  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro,  unless  the  state  of  the  contest 
obliged  him  to  do  sa  He  required,  indeed,  a  guarantee  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money  France  had  expended  for  the  Spanish 
crown,  yet  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  were  to  be  ascertained 
before  any  cession  of  territory  could  take  place,  and  to  talk  of 
Portugal  before  it  was  conquered  was  folly.|  As  this  last  obser- 
vation was  Joseph's  own  argument,  an  explanation  ensued,  when  it 
appeared  that  Almenara,  thinking  the  seizure  of  the  Ebro  pro- 
vinces a  settled  plan,  had,  of  his  own  accord,  asked  for  Portugal  as 
an  indemnification ;  a  fact  that  marks  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
tabinet. 
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Napoleon  also  assured  the  King  that  there  roust  be  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  Spain,  for,  besides  the  sums  sent  from  France,  the 
plate  of  the  suppressed  convents,  and  the  silver  received  by  the 
Spaniards  from  America,  there  were  the  subsidies  from  England,  and 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  her  troops.  Then,  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  national  domains,  and  of  confiscated  colonial  produce,  were 
to  be  taken  into  calculation,  and  if  the  King  wanted  more,  he  must 
exact  it  from  the  country,  or  go  without  France  would  only  con- 
tinue her  subsidy  of  two  millions  of  francs  monthly.  The  Emperor 
had  always  supported  his  wars  by  the  resources  of  the  territory  in 
which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  King  might  do  the  same. 

Joseph  replied  that  his  court  was  neither  luxurious  nor  magni- 
ficent ;  that  he  recompensed  services  by  giving  bills  on  the  contin- 
gent sales  of  national  domains,  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers ;  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  the  puplic  ser- 
vants alive,  and  that  his  own  expenses  were  not  greater  than  the 
splendor  of  the  crown  required.  That  many  of  the  best  generals 
approved  of  his  raising  a  Spanish  army ;  desertions  from  it  were 
less  frequent  than  was  imagined,  and  were  daily  diminishing ;  and 
these  native  troops  served  to  garrison  towns  while  the  French  were 
in  the  field.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  obtain  large  loans  rather  than 
small  gifts  from  the  French  treasury,  and  desired  that  the  confis- 
cated property  of  the  Spanish  noblemen  who  had  been  declared 
traitors  in  1808,  should  be  paid  to  him ;  but  with  regard  to  harsh 
measures,  the  people  could  not  pay  the  contributions,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  king  with  his  subjects  should  not  be  like  those  of  a 
foreign  general.*  Lenity  was  necessary  to  tranquillize  the  pro- 
vinces subdued,  and  as  an  example  to  those  which  resisted.  The 
first  thing  was  to  conciliate  the  people's  affections.  The  plate  of  the 
suppressed  convents  was  not  so  valuable  as  it  appeared  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was  already  plundered  by  the  guerillas, 
or  by  the  French  troops.  The  French  marshals  intercepted  his 
revenues,  disregarded  his  orders,  insulted  his  government,  and 
oppressed  the  country.  He  was  degraded  as  a  monarch,  and  would 
endure  it  no  longer.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  without  his  own  consent,  and  although  he  would  never 
oppose  his  brother's  will,  he  would  not  live  a  degraded  king,  and 
was  therefore  ready  to  resign  unless  the  Emperor  would  come  in 
person  and  remedy  the  present  evils.t 

Napoleon,  while  he  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the 
King's  statements,  still  insisted,  and  with  propriety  of  argument, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  people  before  they  could  be 

*  JoBeph^B  papers  oaptored  at  Vittoria,  MS. 
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conciliated.*  Yet  to  prevent  wanton  abuses  of  power,  he  fixed  the 
exact  sum  which  each  person,  from  the  general  governors  down  to 
the  lowest  subaltern,  was  to  receive,  and  he  ordered  every  person 
violating  this  regulation  to  be  dismissed  upon  the  spot,  and  a  re- 
port of  the  circumstance  sent  to  Paris  within  twenty  hours  afler. 
Before  this,  Bessieres,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  just  and  mild 
man,  had  been  sent  to  remedy  the  mischief  said  to  have  been  done 
by  Kellermann  and  others  in  the  northern  provinces.  And  in  re-* 
spect  of  conciliation,  the  Emperor  remarked  that  he  had  himself, 
at  lirst,  intended  to  open  secret  negotiations  with  the  Cortes,  but  on 
finding  what  ao  obscure  rabble  they  were,  he  had  desisted.  He 
therefore  recommended  Joseph  to  assemble  at  Madrid  a  counter- 
cortes,  composed  of  men  of  influence  and  reputation,  wherein  (ad- 
verting to  the  insane  insolence  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their 
colonies)  he  might  by  the  discussion  of  really  liberal  institutions, 
and  by  exposing  the  bad  faith  with  which  the  English  encouraged 
the  Americans,  improve  public  opinion,  and  conciliate  the  Span- 
iards with  hopes  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  so 
rudely  shaken  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies. 

An  additional  subsidy  was  peremptorily  refused,  but  the  Em- 
peror finally  consented  to  furnish  Joseph  with  half  a  million  of 
francs  monthly,  for  the  particular  support  of  his  court ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  Napoleon,  that  in 
the  course  of  these  disputes,  Joseph's  friends  at  Paris  repeatedly 
advised  him  that  the  diplomatic  style  of  his  letters  incensed  and 
hardened  the  Emperor,  whereas  his  familiar  style  as  a  brother  al- 
ways softened  and  disposed  him  to  concede  what  was  demanded. 
Joseph,  however,  could  not  endure  the  decree  for  establishing  the 
military  governments  by  which  the  administration  was  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  generals,  and  their  reports  upon  the  civil 
and  judicial  administration  referred  entirely  to  the  Emperor.  It 
was  a  measure  assailing  at  once  his  pride,  his  power,  and  his  purse 
His  mind,  therefore,  became  daily  more  embittered,  and  his  prefects 
and  commissaries,  emboldened  by  his  opinions,  absolutely  refused 
to  act  under  the  French  marshals'  orders.  Many  of  these  com- 
plaints, founded  on  the  reports  of  his  Spanish  servants,  were  untrue, 
and  others  distorted.  We  have  seen  how  the  habitual  exaggera- 
tions, and  even  the  downright  falsehoods  of  the  juntas  and  the  Re- 
gency, thwarted  the  English  General's  operations,  and  the  King, 
as  well  as  the  French  generals,  must  have  encountered  a  like 
disposition  in  the  Spanish  ministers.  Nevertheless,  the  nature  of 
the  war  rendered  it  impossible  but  that  much  ground  of  complaint 
should  exist. 

Joseph's  personal  sentimentSy  abstractly  viewed,   were  high 
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minded  and  benevolent ;  bat  thej  sorted  ill  with  his  situation  as 
an  usurper.  He  had  neither  patience  nor  profundity  in  his  policj, 
and  at  last  such  was  his  irritation,  that  having  drawn  up  a  private 
but  formal  renunciation  of  the  crown,  he  took  an  escort  of  ^ve 
thousand  men,  and  about  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro, 
passed  out  of  Spain  and  reached  Paris ;  there  Ney,  Massena,  Ju- 
not,  St  Cyr,  Kellermann,  Augereau,  Loison,  and  Sebastiani,  were 
also  assembled,  and  all  discontented  with  the  war  and  with  each 
other. 

By  this  rash  and  ill-timed  proceeding,  the  intrusive  government 
was  left  without  a  head,  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  rendered 
nearly  useless  at  the  critical  moment  when  Soult,  engaged  in  the  Al- 
buera  operations,  had  a  right  to  expect  support  from  Madrid.  The 
northern  army  also  was  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed,  and  the  armj 
of  Portugal,  besides  having  just  failed  at  Fuentes,  was  in  all  the 
disorganization  attendant  upon  the  retreat  from  Santarem,  and  upon 
a  change  of  commanders.  This  was  the  principal  cause  why 
Bessieres  abandoned  the  Asturias  and  concentrated  his  forces  in 
Leon  and  Castile  on  the  communications  with  France,  for  it  behoved 
the  French  generals  everywhere  to  hold  their  troops  in  hand,  and 
to  be  on  the  defensive,  until  the  Emperor's  resolution  in  this  ex- 
traordinary conjuncture  should  be  known. 

Napoleon,  astounded  at  this  precipitate  action  of  the  King,  com- 
plained with  reason  that  having  promised  not  to  quit  the  country 
without  due  notice,  Joseph  had  failed  to  him  both  as  a  monarch  and 
as  a  general,  and  that  he  should  at  least  have  better  chosen  his 
time ;  for  if  he  had  retired  in  January,  when  the  armies  were  all 
inactive,  the  evil  would  have  been  less^  as  the  Emperor  might  then 
have  abandoned  Andalusia,  and  concentrated  Soult's  and  Mas- 
sena's  troops  on  the  Tagus,  which  would  have  been  in  accord  with 
the  policy  fitting  for  the  occasion.  But  now,  when  the  armies  had 
Buffered  reverses,  when  they  were  widely  separated,  and  in  pursuit 
of  different  objects,  the  mischief  was  great,  and  the  King's  conduct 
not  to  be  justified. 

Joseph  replied  that  he  had  taken  good  measures  to  prevent  con- 
fusion during  his  absence,  and  then  reiterating  his  complaints,  and 
declaring  his  resolution  to  retire  into  obscurity,  he  finished  by  ob- 
serving, with  equal  truth  and  simplicity  of  mind,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Emperor  that  he  should  do  so,  inasmuch  as  in  France 
he  would  be  a  good  subject,  but  in  Spain  a  bad  king. 

The  Emperor  had,  however,  too  powerful  an  intellect  for  his 
brother  to  contend  with.  Partly  by  reason,  partly  by  authority, 
partly  by  concession,  he  obliged  him  to  return  again  in  July,  fur« 
Dished  with  a  species  of  private  treaty,  by  which  the  army  of  th« 
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centre  was  placed  entirelj  at  his  disposal  He  was  also  einpow« 
ered  to  punish  delinquents,  to  change  the  organization,  and  to 
remove  officers  who  were  offensive  to  him,  even  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  Greneral  Billiard,  who  had  been  represented  by  Orquijo  as 
inimical  to  his  system.  And  if  any  of  the  other  armies  should,  by 
the  chances  of  war,  arrive  within  the  district  of  the  centre  army, 
they  also,  while  there,  were  to  be  under  the  King ;  and  at  all  times, 
even  in  their  own  districts,  when  he  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
The  army  of  the  north  was  to  remain  with  its  actual  organization 
and  under  a  marshal,  but  Joseph  had  liberty  to  change  Bessieres 
for  Jourdan. 

To  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  north, 
Napoleon  required  the  French  military  authorities  to  send  daily 
reports  to  the  King  of  all  requisitions  and  contributions,  exacted. 
And  he  advised  his  brother  to  keep  a  Spanish  commissary  at  the 
head-quarters  of  each  army,  to  watch  over  Spanish  interests,  pro- 
mising that  whenever  a  province  should  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  resist  the  incursions  of  th<  guerillas,  it  should  revert  en- 
tirely to  the  government  of  the  King,  and  be  subjected  to  no 
charges  save  those  made  by  the  Spanish  civil  authorities  for  gene- 
ral purposes.  The  armies  of  the  south  and  of  Aragon  were  placed 
in  a  like  situation  on  the  same  terms,  and  meanwhile  Joseph  was 
to  receive  a  quarter  of  the  contributions  from  each,  for  the  support 
of  his  court  and  of  the  central  army.* 

The  entire  command  of  the  forces  in  Spain  the  Emperor  would 
not  grant,  observing  that  the  Marshal  directing  from  Madrid,  as 
Major-Greneral,  would  naturally  claim  the  glory  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  arranging  the  operations;  and  hence  the  other 
marshals,  finding  themselves  in  reality  under  his  instead  of  the 
King's  command,  would  obey  badly  or  not  at  alL  All  their  reports 
and  the  intelligence  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  affairs  were 
therefore  to  be  addressed  directly  to  Berthier,  for  the  Emperor's 
information.  Finally,  the  half  million  of  francs  hitherto  given 
monthly  to  the  King,  was  to  be  increased  to  a  million  for  the  year 
1811 ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Joseph  would  immmediately  reor- 
ganize the  army  of  the  centre,  restore  its  discipline,  and  make  it, 
what  it  had  not  yet  been,  of  weight  in  the  contest. 

The  Ejng  afterwards  obtained  some  further  concessions,  the  most 
important  of  which  related  to  the  employment  and  assembling  of 
Spaniards  according  to  his  own  directions  and  plans.  This  final 
arrangement  and  the  importance  given  to  Joseph's  return — ^for  by 
the  Emperor's  orders,  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  only  been  to 
Paris  to  concert  a  great  plan — produced  a  good  effect  tor  a  short 
time;  but  after  the  fall  of  Figueras,  Napoleon,  fearing  to  trusi 

•  Appendix  6,  %  8. 
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Spanish  civilians,  extended  the  plan  hitherto  confined  to  Catalonia, 
of  employing  French  intendants  in  all  the  provinces  on  the  left  of 
the  Ebro.  Then  the  King's  jealousy  was  again  excited,  and  the 
old  bickerings  between  him  and  the  marshals  were  revived. 

POLITICAL    SITUATION   OP  FRANCE. 

In  1811  the  Emperor's  power  over  the  continent,  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Rossia,  was,  in  fact,  absolute ;  and  in  France  internal 
prosperity  was  enjoyed  with  external  glory.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  stimulated  by  English  diplomacy  and  by  a  personal  discon- 
tent ;  in  dread  also  of  his  nobles,  who  were  impatient  under  the 
losses  which  the  continental  system  inflicted  upon  them,  was  plainly 
in  opposition  to  the  ascendency  of  France,  and  Napoleon,  although 
wishing  to  avoid  a  rupture^  was  too  long-sighted  not  to  perceive 
that  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  a  more  gigantic  contest  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  engaged  in.  He  therefore  husbanded  his  money  and 
soldiers,  and  would  no  longer  lavish  them  upon  the  Spanish  war. 
He  had  poured  men,  indeed,  continually  into  that  country,  but 
these  were  generally  conscripts,  while  in  the  north  of  France  ho 
was  forming  a  reserve  of  two  hundred  thousand  old  soldiers ;  but 
with  that  art  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  werie  intended  for 
the  Peninsula  or  for  ulterior  objects,  being  ready  for  either,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Such  an  uncertain  state  of  affairs  prevented  him  from  taking 
more  decided  steps,  in  person,  with  relation  to  Spain,  which  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  done  if  the  war  there  had  been  the  only 
great  matter  on  his  hands,  and  therefore  the  aspect  of  French  poli- 
tics, both  in  Spiun  and  other  places,  was  favorable  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington's views.  A  Russian  war,  sooner  or  later,  was  one  of  the 
principal  chances  upon  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of  final  success ; 
yet  his  anticipations  were  dashed  with  fear,  for  the  situation  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments,  and  of  their  armies,  and  the 
condition  of  the  English  government,  were  by  no  means  so  favora- 
ble to  his  plans,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Political  Btato  of  England  with  reference  to  the  war — ^Retrospectlye  Tie  w  of  affidrs 
— EDormous  sabsidies  ^ranted  to  Spain — ^The  arrogance  and  nipasity  of  the 
Jantas  encouraged  by  Mr.  Otnning — His  strange  proocedingi^Mr.  Staart'a 
abilities  and  true  judgment  of  affairs  shown — He  proceeds  to  Vienna— State  of 
politics  in  Qermany — He  is  recalled — The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  prin- 
cipally owing  to  Mr.  Canniug^s  incapacity — The  evil  geniuft  of  the  Peuinnula — 
His  condnct  at  Lisbon — I^rd  Wellesley^  policy  totally  different  from  Mr.  Cnn- 
nin^^s — Parties  in  the  Cabinet — I^rd  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Perceval — Character 
of  the  latter — His  narrow  policy — Letters  describing  the  imbecility  of  the  Cab- 
inet in  1810  and  1811. 

POLITICAL   STATE   OP  ENGLAND  WITH  REFERENCE  TO   THE  WAR. 

It  was  very  clear  that  merely  to  defend  Portugal,  with  enormous 
loss  of  treasure  and  of  blood,  would  be  a  ruinous  policy ;  and  that 
to  redeem  the  Peninsula,  the  Spaniards  must  be  brought  to  act 
more  reasonably  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  But  this  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  extreme  ignorance  of  public  business, 
whether  military  or  civil,  which  distinguished  the  generals  and 
statesmen,  rendered  a  very  difficult  task. 

Lord  Wellington,  finding  the  English  power  weak  to  control, 
and  its  influence  as  weak  to  sway  the  councils  of  Spain,  could  only 
hope  by  industry,  patience,  and  the  glory  of  his  successes  in  Portu- 
gal, to  acquire  that  personal  ascendency  which  would  enable  him 
to  direct  the  resources  of  the  whole  Peninsula  in  a  vigorous  man- 
ner, and  towards  a  common  object  And  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
that  ascendency  can  only  be  made  clear  by  a  review  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  British  government  and  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, from  the  first  bursting  out  of  the  insurrection  to  the  period 
now  treated  of;  a  review  which  will  disclose  the  utter  unfitness  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  conduct  great  affairs.  Heaping  treasures,  stores, 
arms,  and  flattery,  upon  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  latter, 
or  use  the  former  beneficially,  he  neglected  all  those  persons  who 
were  capable  of  forwarding  the  cause ;  and  neither  in  the  choice 
of  his  agents,  nor  in  his  instructions  to  them,  nor  in  his  estimation 
of  the  value  of  events,  did  he  discover  wisdom  or  diligence,  although 
he  covered  his  misconduct,  at  the  moment,  by  his  glittering  ora- 
tory. 

Soon  after  the  Spanish  deputies  had  first  applied  for  the  assist- 
ance of  England,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  the  only  regular 
diplomatist  sent  to  Spain,  carried  to  Corufia  such  a  sum  as,  with 
previous  subsidies,  made  up  one  million  «f  dollars  for  Gallicia  alone. 
The  deputies  from  Astorias  had  at  the  same  time  demanded  ^ve 
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millions  of  dollars,  and  one  was  paid  in  part  of  their  demand  ;  but 
when  this  was  known,  two  millions  more  were  demanded  for  Gal- 
licia,  which  were  not  refused ;  and  yet  the  first  point  in  Mr.  Can- 
ning^s  instructions  to  Mr.  Stuart,  wa^,  to  enter  into  ^  no  political 
engagementur* 

Mr.  Duff,  the  Consul  for  Cadiz,  carried  out  a  million  of  dollars 
for  Andalusia ;  the  Junta  asked  for  three  or  four  millions  more, 
and  the  demands  of  Portugal,  although  less  extravagant,  were  very  - 
great.  Thus  above  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  were  craved,  and 
more  than  four  millions,  including  the  gifl  to  Portugal,  had  been 
sent ;  the  remainder  was  not  denied ;  and  the  amount  of  arms  and 
other  stores  given,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  eighty-two 
pieces  of  artillery,  ninety-six  thousand  muskets,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand flints,  six  millions  and  a  half  of  ball-cartridges,  seven  thousand 
^\e  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  thirty  thousand  swords  and 
belts  had  been  sent  to  Corufta  and  Cadiz ;  and  the  supply  to  the 
Asturias  was  in  proportion.  But  Mr.  Canning's  instructions  to 
Mr.  Duff  and  to  the  other  agents  were  still  the  same  as  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  "  His  Majesty  had  no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to  the 
pecuniary  assistance  which  he  furnished  to  Spain" 

Mr.  Canning  observed  that  he  considered  the  amount  of  money 
as  nothing !  but  acknowledged  that  specie  was  at  this  time  so  scarce 
that  it  was  only  by  a  direct  and  secret  understanding  with  the  for- 
mer government  of  Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that 
any  considerable  amount  of  dollars  had  been  collected  in  England. 
And  *^  each  province  of  Spain,"  he  said,  '*  had  made  its  own  partic- 
ular application,  and  the  whole  occasioned  a  call  for  specie  such  as 
had  never  before  been  made  upon  England  at  any  period  of  its 
existence.  There  was  a  rivalry  between  the  provinces  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  sums  demanded  which  rendered  the  greatest 
caution  necessary."  And  the  more  so,  "  that  the  deputies  were 
incompetent  to  furnish  either  information  or  advice  upon  the  state 
of  affairs  in  spain;"  yet  Mr.  Duff  was  commanded,  while  represent- 
ing these  astounding  things  to  the  Junta  of  Seville,  *'  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  a  desire  to  overrate  the  merit  and  value  of  the  exer 
tions  then  making  by  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  tiaiion, 
or  to  lay  the  grounds  for  restraining  or  limiting  those  exertions 
within  any  other  bounds  than  those  which  were  prescribed  by  thr 
limits  of  the  actual  means  of  the  country r  In  proof  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's sincerity  upon  this  head,  he  afterwards  sent  two  millions  of 
dollars  by  Mr.  Frere,  while  the  British  army  was  lefl  without  any 
funds  at  all !  Moreover  the  supplies,  so  recklessly  granted,  being 
transmitted  through  subordinates  and  irresponsible  persons,  were 
absurdly  and  unequally  distributed. 

♦  Appendix  82,  %  1,  Vol.  1. 
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This  obsequious  extravagance  produced  the  utmost  arrogance 
Ofi  the  part  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  who  treate<l  the  English  min- 
Ic^ter's  humble  policy  with  the  insolence  it  courted.  When  Mr. 
Stuart  reached  Madrid,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme 
Junta,  that  bodj,  raising  its  demands  upon  England  in  proportion 
to  its  superior  importance,  required,  and  in  the  most  peremptory 
language,  additional  succors  so  enormous  as  to  startle  even  the 
prodigality  of  the  English  government 

Ten  millions  of  dollars  instantly,  five  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  cloth,  four  million  yards  of  linen  for  shirts  and  for  the  hospitals, 
three  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  thirty  thousand  pair  of 
boots,  twelve  millions  of  cartridges,  two  hundred  thousand  muskets, 
twelve  thousand  pair  of  pistols,  fifty  thousand  swords,  one  hundred 
thousand  arobas  of  fiour,  besides  salt  meat  and  fish  I  These  were 
their  demands  1  and  when  Mr.  Stuart's  remonstrance  obliged  them 
to  alter  the  insulting  language  of  their  note,  they  insisted  the  more 
strenuously  upon  having  the  succors  ;  observing  that  England  had 
as  yet  only  done  enough  to  set  their  force  afloat,  and  that  she  might 
natural^  expect  demands  like  the  present  to  foUow  the  first.  They 
desired  also  that  the  money  should  be  furnished  at  once,  by  bills 
on  the  British  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  required  the  confis- 
cation of  Godoy's  property  in  the  English  funds  I 

Such  was  Mr.  Canning's  opening  policy,  and  the  sequel  was 
worthy  of  the  commencement  His  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  Erfurth  proposals  for  peace,  his  injudicious  choice  of  Mr.  Frere, 
his  leaving  of  Mr.  Stuart  without  instructions  for  three  months  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  insurrection,  and  his  management  of 
affairs  in  Portugal  and  at  Cadiz,  during  Sir  John  Cradock's  com- 
mand, have  been  already  noticed ;  and  that  he  was  not  misled  by 
any  curious  accordance  in  the  reports  of  his  agents,  is  certain,  for 
he  was  early  and  constantly  informed  of  the  real  state  of  afiairs  by 
Mr.  Stuart.  That  gentleman  was  the  accredited  diplomatist,  and 
in  all  important  points  his  reports  were  very  exactly  corroborated 
by  the  letters  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  by  the  running  course  of 
events ;  yet  Mr.  Canning  neither  acted  upon  them  nor  published 
them,  but  he  received  all  the  idle,  vaunting  accounts  of  the  subor- 
dinate civil  and  military  agents,  with  complacency,  and  published 
them  with  ostentation  ;  thus  encouraging  the  misrepresentations  of 
ignorant  men,  increasing  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  deceiving 
the  English  nation,  and  as  far  as  he  was  able  misleading  the  Eng- 
lish GeneraL 

Mr.  Stuart  reached  Coruna  in  July,  1808,  and  on  the  22d  of  that 
month  informed  Mr.  Canning  that  the  reports  of  the  successes  in 
the  south  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  seeing  that  they  increased 
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exactly  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the 
alleged  scenes  of  action,  and  with  the  dearth  of  events,  or  the 
recurrence  of  disasters  in  the  northern  parts.  He  also  assured 
him,  that  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish  armies,  within  his  knowledge, 
were  by  no  means  so  great  as  they  were  represented. 

On  the  26th  of  July  he  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  Galliciao 
insurrection,  by  which  he  plainly  showed  that  every  species  of 
violence,  disorder,  intrigue,  and  deceit  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  leading  people ;  that  the  Junta's  object  was  to  separate  Gailicia 
from  Spain ;  and  that  so  inappropriate  was  the  affected  delicacy  of 
abstaining  from  conditions,  while  furnishing  succors,  that  the 
Junta  of  Gailicia  was  only  kept  in  power  by  the  countenance  of 
England,  evinced  in  her  lavish  supplies,  and  the  residence  of  her 
envoy  at  Coruna.  The  interference  of  the  British  naval  officers 
to  quell  a  political  tumult  had  even  been  asked  for,  and  had  been 
successful ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  himself  had  been  entreated  to  meddle 
in  the  appointments  of  the  governing  members,  and  in  other  con- 
tests for  power,  which  were  daily  taking  place.  In  Une,  before  the 
end  of  August  the  system  of  folly,  peculatioit,  waste,  and  improvi- 
dence which  characterized  Spanish  proceedings,  was  completely 
detected  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  laid  before  Mr.  Canning,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  altering  the  latter*s  egregious  system,  or  even 
attracting  his  notice ;  nay,  he  even  intimated  to  the  ambitious  Junta 
of  Seville,  that  England  would  willingly  acknowledge  its  supre- 
macy, if  the  consent  of  the  other  provinces  could  be  obtained ; 
thus  holding  out  a  premium  for  the  continuation  of  that  anarchy, 
which  it  should  have  been  his  first  object  to  suppress. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  whence  he 
could  not  communicate  freely  with  any  other  province,  and  where 
his  presence  materially  contributed  to  cherish  the  project  of  sepa- 
rating Gailicia ;  and  this  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  be- 
cause there  was  also  a  British  admiral  and  consul,  and  a  miUtary 
mission  at  Corufia,  all  capable  of  transmitting  the  necessary  local 
intelligence.  But  so  httle  did  Mr.  Canning  care  to  receive  his  en- 
voy's reports,  that  tlie  packet,  conveying  his  despatches,  was  ordered 
to  touch  at  Gihon  to  receive  the  consul's  letters,  which  caused  the 
delay  of  a  week  when  every  moment  was  big  with  important  events; 
a  delay  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  admiral  on  the  station,  because 
he  had  not  even  been  officially  informed  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  an 
aacredited  person  1 

When  the  latter,  thinking  it  time  to  look  to  the  public  affairs,  on 
his  own  responsibihty,  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  finally  to  Anda- 
lusia, he  found  the  evils  springing  from  Mr.  Canning's  inconsider- 
ate conduct  everywhere  prominent     In  the  capital  the  Supreme 
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Junta  had  regarded  England  as  a  bonded  debtor ;  and  the  influence 
of  her  diplomatist  at  Seville  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
note,  written  bj  Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr.  Frere,  upon  the  subject  of  per- 
mitting British  troops  to  enter  Cadiz : 

"  When  the  Junta  refused  to  admit  Greneral  Mackenzie's  detach- 
ment, you  tell  me  it  was  merely  from  alarm  respecting  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  feelings  which  prevail  in  Seville,  but  with  respect  to  this  town, 
whatever  the  navy  or  the  English  travellers  may  assert  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  exists  only  a  wish  to 
receive  them,  and  general  regret  and  surprise  at  their  continuance 
on  board." 

Nor  was  the  mischief  confined  to  Spain.  Mr.  Frere,  apparently 
tired  of  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  energy  and  talent  were  a 
continued  reflection  upon  his  own  imbecile  diplomacy,  ordered  Mr. 
Stuart  either  to  join  Cuesta's  army  or  to  go  by  Trieste  to  Vienna; 
he  chose  the  latter,  because  there  was  not  even  a  subordinate  poli- 
tical agent  there,  although  this  was  the  critical  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against  France  in  1809. 
He  was  without  formal  powers  as  an  envoy,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  afiairs  of  Spain,  and  his  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  Vienna,  enabled  him  at  once  to 
send  home  the  most  exact  information  of  the  proceedings,  the  wants, 
the  wishes,  and  intentions  of  the  Austrian  government,  in  respect 
to  the  impending  war. 

That  great  diversion  for  Spain,  which  with  infinite  pains  had  been 
brought  to  maturity  by  Count  Stadion,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned  because  of  Mr.  Canning's  conduct.  He  had  sent  no 
minister  to  Vienna,  and  while  he  was  lavishing  millions  upon  the 
Spaniards,  without  conditions,  refused  in  the  most  haughty  and 
repulsive  terms  the  prayers  of  Austria  for  a  subsidy  or  even  a 
loan,  without  which  she  could  not  pass  her  own  frontier.  And 
when  Mr.  Stuart  suggested  the  resource  of  borrowing  some  of  the 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  which  were  then  accumulated  at 
Cadiz,  it  was  rejected  because  Mr.  Frere  said  it  would  alarm  the 
Spaniards.  Thus,  the  aid  of  a  great  empire  with  four  hundred 
Uiousand  good  troops,  was  in  a  manner  rejected  in  favor  of  a  few 
miserable  self^nceited  juntas  in  the  Peninsula,  while  one-half  the 
succors  which  they  received  and  misused  would  have  sent  the 
whole  Austrian  nation  headlong  upon  France ;  for  all  their  land- 
wehr  was  in  arms,  and  where  the  Emperor  had  only  calculated  upon 
one  hundred  and  fifty  battalions  three  hundred  had  come  forward, 
voluntarily,  besides  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Canning  proved  his  narrow  capacity  for  business,  and  how  little  he 
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knew  either  the  strength  of  France,  the  value  of  Austria,  th? 
weakness  of  Spain,  or  the  true  interests  of  England  at  the  mo* 
lent ;  although  he  had  not  scrupled  by  his  petulant  answers  to  the 
proposals  of  Erfurth  to  confirm  a  war  whi.h  he  was  so  incapable 
of  conducting.  Instead  of  improving  the  great  occasion  thus 
offered,  he  angrily  recalled  Mr.  Stuart,  for  having  proceeded  to 
Vienna  without  his  permission.  In  his  eyes  the  breach  of  form 
was  of  much  higher  importance  than  the  success  of  the  object. 
Yet  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  had  Mr.  Stuart  remained,  the  Aus- 
triuns  would  have  been  slower  to  negotiate  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram;  and  the  Walcheren  expedition  would  have  been  turned 
towards  Germany,  where  a  great  northern  confederation  was  then 
ready  to  take  arms  against  France.  The  Prussian  cabinet,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  King,  or  rather  of  the  Queen,  whose  fears  influenced 
the  King's  resolutions,  only  waited  for  these  troops,  to  declare  war 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  would  then  also 
have  adopted  that  side.  The  misfortunes  of  Moore's  campaign,  the 
folly  and  arrogance  of  the  Spani9,rds,  the  loss  of  the  great  British 
army  which  perished  in  Walcheren,  the  exhausting  of  England 
both  of  troops  and  specie,  when  she  most  needed  both  ;  finally,  the 
throwing  of  Austria  entirely  into  the  hands  of  France,  may  thus 
be  distinctly  traced  to  Mr.  Canning's  incapacity  as  a  statesman. 

But  through  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  man  was  the 
evil  genius  of  the  Peninsula ;  for  passing  over  the  misplaced  mili- 
tary powers  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Villiers'  legation  in  Portugal, 
vrhile  he  neglected  the  political  affairs  in  that  countiy,  it  was  he 
who  sent  Lord  Strangford  to  Rio  Janeiro  whence  all  manner  of 
mischief  flowed.  And  when  Mr.  Stuart  succeeded  Mr.  Villiers  at 
Lisbon,  Mr.  Canning  insisted  upon  .having  the  enormous  mass  of 
intelligence,  received  from  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  trans- 
lated before  it  was  sent  home;  an  act  of  undisguised  indolence, 
which  retarded  the  real  business  of  the  embassy,  prevented  im- 
portant information  from  being  transmitted  rapidly,  and  exposed 
the  secrets  of  the  hour  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy's  emissaries  at 
Lisbon.  In  after  times,  when  by  a  notorious  abuse  of  government 
he  was  himself  sent  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  he  complained  that  there 
were  no  archives  of  the  former  embassies,  and  he  obliged  Mr. 
Stuart,  then  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  employ  several  hundred 
soldiers,  as  clerks,  to  copy  all  his  papers  relating  to  the  previous 
war ;  these,  at  a  great  public  expense,  were  sent  to  Lisbon ;  and  there 
they  were  to  be  seen  unexamined  and  unpacked  in  the  year  1826 ! 
And  while  this  folly  was  passing,  the  interests  of  Europe  in  general 
were  neglected,  and  the  particular  warfare  of  Portugal  seriously 
injured  by  another  display  of  official  importance  still  more  culpable. 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  a  Portaguese  auxiliary  force  was  to 
have  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo ;  and  to  have  this  agreement  executed,  was  the  only 
business  of  real  importance  which  Mr.  Canning  had  to  transact 
during  his  embassy.  Marshal  Beresford,  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  members  of  the  Portuguese  Regency,  had  assem- 
bled fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  old  troops,  perfectly 
equipped,  with  artillery,  baggage,  and  all  things  needful  to  take  the 
field ;  the  ships  were  ready,  the  men  willing  to  embark,  and  the 
Marshal  informed  the  English  ambassador,  that  he  had  only  to  give 
the  order,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  would  be  on  board,  warn- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  thing  be 
effected.  But  as  this  summary  proceeding  did  not  give  Mr.  Can- 
ning an  opportunity  to  record  his  own  talents  for  negotiation,  he 
replied  that  it  must  be  done  by  diplomacy ;  the  Souza  faction 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents  in  the 
same  line,  and  being  more  expert,  beat  Mr.  Canning  at  his  own 
weapons,  and,  as  Beresford  had  foreseen,  no  troops  were  embarked 
at  all  Lord  Wellington  was  thus  deprived  of  important  reinforce- 
ments ;  the  Portuguese  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  sup- 
porting their  army,  for  several  years,  on  the  resources  of  France, 
and  of  their  share  of  the  contributions  from  that  country ;  last  and 
worst,  those  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  strength  of  the 
country,  were  sent  to  the  Brazils,  where  they  all  perished  by  dis- 
ease or  by  the  sword  in  the  obscure  wars  of  Don  Pedro !  If  such 
errors  may  be  redeemed  by  an  eloquence  always  used  in  defence 
of  public  corruption,  and  a  wit  that  made  human  sufferings  its 
sport,  Mr.  Canning  was  an  English  statesman,  and  wisdom  has  little 
to  do  with  the  afiairs  of  nations. 

When  the  issue  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  caused  a  change 
of  ministry.  Lord  Wellesley  obtained  the  foreign  office.  Mr.  Henry 
Wellesley  then  replaced  Mr.  Frere  at  Cadiz,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Stuart  received  orders  to  make  conditions  to  demand  guarantees 
for  the  due  application  of  the  British  succors  ;  those  succors  were 
more  sparingly  granted,  and  the  envoys  were  directed  to  interfere 
with  advice  and  remonstrances,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  respeC/- 
tive  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited :  Mr.  Stuart  was 
even  desired  to  meddle  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  Por<* 
tugue^e  nation, — the  exertions  and  gacrificer»  of  Great  Britain,  far 
from  being  kept  out  of  sight,  were  magnified,  and  the  system 
adopted  was  in  everything  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning.* 

But  there  was  in  England  a  powerful,  and  as  recent  events  have 
proved,  a  most  unprincipled  parliamentary  opposition,  and  there 
were  two  parties  in  the  cabinet — the  one  headed  by  Lord  ^  eJ- 
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lijsley,  who  was  anxious  to  push  the  war  vigorously  in  the  Penin- 
sula, without  much  regard  to  the  ultimate  pressure  upon  the  people 
of  his  own  country  ;  the  other,  headed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  sought 
only  to  maintain  himself  in  power.  Narrow,  harsh,  factious,  and 
illiberal,  in  everything  relating  to  public  matters,  this  man's  career 
was  one  of  unmixed  eviL  His  bigotry  taught  him  to  oppress  Ire- 
land, but  his  religion  did  not  deter  him  from  passing  a  law  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  medicines  into  France  during  a  pestilence. 
He  lived  by  faction ;  he  had  neither  the  wisdom  to  support,  nor  the 
manliness  to  put  an  end  to,  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  his 
crooked,  contemptible  poUcy  was  shown,  by  withholding  what  was 
necessary  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  throwing  on  the  general  the 
responsibility  of  failure. 

With  all  the  fears  of  little  minds,  he  and  his  coadjutors  awaited 
the  result  of  Lord  Wellington's  operations  in  1810.  They  affected 
to  dread  his  rashness,  yet  could  give  no  reasonable  ground  for  their 
alarm ;  and  their  private  letters  were  at  variance  with  their  pubUc 
instructions,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  either  event  They 
deprived  him,  without  notice,  of  his  command  over  the  troops  at 
Cadiz;  they  gave  Graham  power  to  furnish  pecuniary  succors  to 
the  Spaniards  at  that  place,  which  threw  another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  money  for  Portugal;  and  when  Wellington  com- 
plained of  the  attention  paid  to  the  unfounded  apprehensions  of 
some  superior  officers  more  immediately  about  him,  he  was  plainly 
told  that  those  officers  were  better  generals  than  himself.  At  the 
same  time  he  was,  from  a  pitiful  economy,  ordered  to  dismiss  the 
transports  on  which  the  safety  of  the  army  depended  in  the  event 
of  failure. 

Between  these  factions  there  was  a  constant  struggle,  and  Lord 
Wellington's  successes  in  the  field  only  furthered  the  views  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  because  they  furnished  ground  for  asserting  that  due 
support  had  been  given  him.  Indeed,  such  a  result  is  to  be  always 
apprehended  by  English  commanders.  The  slightest  movement 
in  war  requires  a  great  effort,  and  is  attended  with  many  vexations, 
which  the  general  feels  acutely  and  unceasingly;  but  the  poli- 
tician, believing  in  no  difficulties  because  he  feels  none,  neglects 
the  supplies,  charges  disaster  on  the  general,  and  covers  his  mis- 
deeds with  words.  The  inefficient  state  of  the  cabinet  under  both 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Perceval  may  however  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  extracts,  the  writers  of  which,  as  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
were  in  official  situations : 

"I  hope  by  next  mail  will  be  sent  something  more  satisfactory 
and  useAil  than  we  have  yet  done  in  the  way  of  instructions.  But 
I  am  afraid  the  late  O.  P.  riots  have  occupied  all  the  thoughts  of 
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our  great  men  here,  so  as  to  make  them,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
forget  more  distant  but  not  less  interesting  eoncerfls."* 

*^With  respect  to  the  ^vils  you  allude  to  as  arising  from  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Portuguese  government,  the  people  here  are  by  no 
means  so  satisfied  of  their  existence  (to  a  great  degree)  as  you  who 
are  on  the  spot.  Here  we  judge  only  of  the  results;  the  details  we 
read  over,  but  being  unable  to  remedy,  forget  them  the  next  day ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  tools  you  have  to  work  with  good  or  bad, 
80  it  is  that  you  have  produced  results  so  far  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  entertained  here  by  all  who  have  not  been  in 
Portugal  within  the  last  eight  months,  that  none  inquire  the  causes 
which  prevented  more  being  done  in  a  shorter  time ;  of  which  indeed 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  probability,  if  the  government 
could  have  stepped  forward  at  an  earlier  period  with  one  hand  in 
their  pockets,  and  in  the  other  strong  energetic  declarations  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  change  of  measures  and  principles  in 
the  government."t 

"I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  get  people  here  to 
attend  to  their  real  interests  in  Portugal,  and  I  have  clamored  for 
money !  money  I  money  1  in  every  office  to  which  I  have  had  access. 
To  all  my  clamor  and  all  my  arguments  I  have  invariably  received 
the  same  answer,  ^thcU  the  thing  is  impossible.*  The  Prince  him- 
self certainly  appears  to  be  a  Za  hauteur  des  cireonstances,  and  has 
expressed  his  determination  to  make  every  exertion  to  promote  the 
good  cause  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Weliesley  has  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  is  fully  aware  of 
the  several  measures  which  Great  Britain  ought  and  could  adopt. 
But  such  is  the  state  of  parties  and  such  the  condition  of  the  present 
government,  that  I  really  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided  and 
adequate  effort,  on  our  part,  to  save  the  Peninsula.  The  present 
feeling  appears  to  be  that  we  have  done  mighty  things,  and  all  that 
is  in  our  power,  that  the  rest  must  be  left  to  all-bounteous  Provi- 
dence, and  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  we  must  console  ourselves  by 
the  reflection  that  Providence  has  not  been  so  propitious  to  us  as 
we  deserved.  This  feeling  you  must  allow  is  wonderfully  moral 
and  Christian-like,  but  still  nothing  will  be  done  until  we  have  a 
more  vigorous  military  system  and  a  ministry  capable  of  directing 
the  resources  of  the  nation  to  something  nobler  than  a  war  of  de- 
scents and  embarkations.'*! 

A  more  perfect  picture  of  an   imbecile  administration   could 
ic&rcelj  be  exhibited,  and  it  was  not  wonderfid  that  Lord  Welling- 
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ton,  oppressed  with  the  folly  of  the  peninsular  goTemments,  should 
have  often  resolved  to  relinquish  a  contest  that  was  one  of  constant 
risks,  difficulties,  and  cares,  when  he  had  no  better  support  from 
England.  In  the  next  chapter  shall  be  shown  the  ultimate  effects 
of  Canning's  policy  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  affairs. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Politioal  itate  of  Spain— Disputes  smoDg  the  leaden^- 6ir  J.  Moore's  early  and 
jnst  perception  of  the  8tat«  of  affiiirs  confirmed  by  Lord  Wellington's  experi- 
ence— Points  of  interest  affecting  England — The  reinforcement  of  the  military 
force — ^The  claims  of  the  Princess  Carlotta— The  prevention  of  a  war  with  Por- 
tugal— ^The  question  of  the  colonies — Cisnero's  conduct  at  Buenos  Ayres — 
Duke  of  Infuntado  denianded  by  Mexico— Proceeduigs  of  the  English  Ministers 
— Governor  of  Cura^oa — Lord  Wellesloy  proposes  a  mediation — Mr,  Bordaxi's 
strange  assertion — Lord  Wellington's  judgment  on  the  question — ^His  discern- 
nient|  sagacity,  and  wisdom  shown. 

POLITICAL   STATE   OP   SPAIN. 

As  the  military  operations  were,  by  the  defeat  of  the  regular 
armies,  broken  into  a  multitude  of  petty  and  disconnected  actions, 
so  the  political  affairs  were,  by  the  species  of  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed, rendered  exceedingly  diversified  and  incongruous.  Not- 
withstanding the  restoration  of  the  captain-generals,  the  provincial 
Juntas  remained  very  powerful;  and  while  nominally  responsible 
to  the  Cortes  and  the  Regency,  acted  independently  of  either,  except 
when  interested  views  urged  them  to  a  seeming  obedience.  The 
disputes  that  arose  between  them  and  the  generals,  who  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  creatures  of  the  Regency,  or  of  the  Cortes,  were 
constant.  In  Grallicia,  in  the  Asturias,  in  Catalonia,  in  Valencia, 
and  in  Murcia,  disputes  were  increasing.  Mahi,  Abadia,  Moscoso, 
Campo  Verde,  Lacy,  Sarsfield,  Milans,  Bassecour,  Coupigny,  Cas- 
taf^os,  and  Blake,  were  always  in  controversy  with  each  other  or 
with  the  Juntas.  Palacios,  dismissed  from  the  Regency  for  his  high 
monarchical  opinions,  was  made  Captain-Greneral  of  Valencia,  where 
he  immediately  joined  the  church-party  against  the  Cortes.  In  the 
Condado  dc  Niebla  the  Junta  of  Seville  claimed  superior  authority, 
and  Ballesteros  of  his  own  motion  placed  the  country  under  martial 
law.  The  Junta,  strangely  enough,  then  appealed  to  Colonel  Austin, 
the  British  governor  of  the  Algarves,  but  he  refused  to  interfere. 

The  Cortes  oflen  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  Regency,  and  the 
latter,  of  whomsoever  composed,  always  hating  and  fearing  the 
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Cortes,  were  only  intent  upon  increasing  their  own  power,  and 
entirely  neglected  the  general  caase ;  their  conduct  was  at  once 
haughty  and  mean,  yiolent  and  intriguing,  and  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  satisfy  them.  Thus  confusion  was  everywhere  perpetuated, 
and  it  is  proved  by  the  intercepted  papers  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  by 
the  testimony  of  the  British  officers  and  diplomatists,  that  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  only  moral  resource  left  for  keeping  up  the  war  was 
their  personal  hatred  of  the  French,  partially  called  into  action  by 
particular  oppression.  Sir  John  Moore,  with  that  keen  and  sure 
judgment  which  marked  all  his  views,  had  early  described  Spain 
as  being  "  vnthout  armies^  generals^  or  government.*^  And  in  181 1, 
after  three  years  of  war.  Lord  Wellington  complained  that  "  there 
was  no  hecid  in  Spain^  neither  generals,  nor  officers,  nor  disciplined 
troops,  and  no  cavalry ;  that  the  government  had  commenced  the 
war  without  a  magazine  or  military  resource  of  any  kind,  without 
money  orfinandal  resource,  and  that  the  people  at  the  head  of 
affairs  were  cls  feeUe  as  their  resources  were  smalU**  But  the 
miserable  state  of  the  armies  and  the  unquenchable  vanity  of  the 
officers,  have  been  too  frequently  exposed  to  need  further  illustra- 
tion. They  liated  and  ill-used  the  peasantry,  while  their  own  want 
of  discipline  and  subordination  rendered  them  odious  to  their 
country.  The  poorer  people,  much  as  they  detested  the  French, 
almost  wished  for  the  establishment  of  Joseph,  and  all  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  had  long  been  extinct. 

The  real  points  of  interest  affecting  England  in  her  prosecution 
of  the  contest  were,  therefore,  1.  The  improvement  and  the  better 
guidance  of  the  military  power ;  2.  The  preventing  a  war  between 
Portugal  and  Spain ;  3.  The  pretensions  of  the  Princess  Carlotta 
of  Portugal ;  4.  The  dispute  with  the  American  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  Lord  Wellington  had  made  strenuous 
efforts,  and  his  advice  and  remonstrances  had  at  times  saved  the 
armies  in  the  field  from  destruction ;  some  partial  attempts  were 
also  made  to  form  troops  under  British  officers  in  the  Spanish 
service,  but  to  a  system  like  that  which  England  exercised  in  Por- 
tugal, the  leading  Spaniards  would  never  listen.  This  was  one 
result  of  Mr.  Canning's  impolitic  fostering  of  the  Spanish  pride, 
for  it  was  by  no  means  apparent  that  the  people  would  have  ob- 
jected to  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  had  been  prudently  urged, 
before  the  republican  party  in  the  Cortes,  and  the  popular  press, 
had  filled  their  minds  with  alarm  upon  the  subject.  The  Catalans 
openly  and  repeatedly  desired  to  have  an  English  general,  and  in 
1812  Colonel  Greene  did  organize  a  small  corps  there,  while 
Whittingham  and  Roche  formed  *  in  the  Balearic  isles  large 
*  Letter  to  Gonend  Damoariez,  1811,  MS. 
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divisions ;  Colonel  Cox  had  before  proposed  a  like  scheme  for  the 
north,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  anj  important  service  rendered  bj  those  officers 
with  their  divisions.  Their  reputation  was  however  quite  eclipsed 
by  one  Downie,  who  had  passed  from  the  British  commissariat  into 
the  Spanish  service,  and  the  English  ministers,  taken  with  his 
boasting  manner,  supplied  him  with  uniforms  and  equipments  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  called  the  Estremadura  Legion,  of  such  an  expen- 
sive and  absuni  nature,  as  to  induce  a  general  officer  to  exclaim, 
on  seeing  them,  that  "  he  blushed  for  the  folly  of  his  government** 

When  the  British  ministers  found  themselves  unable  to  deal  with 
the  Spanish  regulars,  they  endeavored  to  prop  the  war  by  the 
irregulars.  But  the  increase  of  this  force,  which  however  never 
exceeded  thirty  thousand  men  in  arms,  gave  offence  to  the  regular 
officers,  and  amid  these  distractions,  the  soldiers,  ill-organized,  ill-fed, 
and  quite  incapable  of  moving  in  the  field  in  large  bodies,  lost  all 
confidence  in  their  generals.  The  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  Freire 
with  the  Murcian  army,  generally  expected  to  be  beaten  in  every 
action,  and  cared  very  little  about  it,  because  the  Regency  were  sure 
to  affirm  that  they  were  victorious ;  and  another  of  those  wander- 
ing, starved,  naked  bands,  which  they  called  armies,  could  be  formed 
from  new  levies  in  a  month.* 

The  chances  of  a  war  with  Portugal  were  by  no  means  slight 
The  early  ravages  of  the  Spanish  insurgent  forces  when  Junot  was 
in  Lisbon,  the  violence  of  Romana's  soldiers,  and  the  burning  of 
the  village  of  San  Fernando,  together  with  the  disputes  between 
the  people  of  Algarves  and  the  Andalusians,  had  revived  all  the 
national  hatred  on  both  sides.  The  two  governments  indeed 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  recruiting  in  their  respective  territories ; 
but  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  united  exertions  of 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wellington  could  prevent  the  Portuguese 
Regency  first,  and  afterwards  the  Court  of  Brazils,  from  provoking 
a  war  by  re-annexing  Olivenza  to  Portugal,  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  Marshal  Beresford.  And  so  little  were  the 
passions  of  these  people  subordinate  to  their  policy,  that  this  design 
was  formed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Princess  Carlotta  was 
strenuously,  and  with  good  prospect  of  success,  pushing  her  claim 
to  the  regency  of  Spain. 

The  intrigues  of  this  PriLcess  were  constant  sources  of  evil ;  she 
labored  against  the  influence  of  the  British  at  Cadiz,  and  her 
agent  Pedro  Souza,  proffering  gold  to  vulgar  baseness,  diamonds 
to  delicate  consciences,  and  promises  to  all,  was  adroit  and  perse- 
vering. In  August,  1810,  a  paper  signed  by  only  one  member, 
but  with  an  intimation  that  it  contained  the  sentiments  of  the  whol^ 

•  Appendix  4,  S  4. 
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Cortes,  was  secretly  given  to  Mr.  Wellesley,  as  a  guide  for  his 
conduct  It  purported  that  the  impossibility  of  releasing  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  brother  from  their  captivity  being  apparent,  the  Prin- 
cess Carlotta  should  be  called  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
marry  her  eldest  son  Pedro  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  or  some 
other  Princess  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  that  a  "  sudden  and 
mortal  blow  might  be  given  to  the  French  empire."*  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley was  also  told  that  a  n  >te  of  the  same  tendency  would  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Cortes  »)e  transmitted  to  the  English  legation. 
This,  however,  did  not  happen,  chiefly  because  Arguelles  openly 
and  eloquently  expressed  his  reasons  against  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  person  as  regent,  and  some  months  later  procured  a  decree, 
rendering  such  persons  ineligible,  to  pass  in  the  Cortes.  This 
seemed  to  quash  Carlotta's  intrigue ;  nevertheless,  her  pretensions, 
although  continually  overborne  by  the  English  influence,  were  as 
continually  renewed,  and  often  on  the  point  of  being  publicly 
admitted. 

The  assumption  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  Ferdinand's  re- 
lease was  founded  partly  on  the  great  influence  which  it  was  known 
Kapoleon  had  acquired  over  his  mind,  and  partly  on  his  extreme 
personal  timidity,  which  rendered  any  attempt  to  release  him  hope- 
less. Otherwise  there  were  at  Lisbon  one  Francisco  Segas,  and 
his  brother,  daring  men,  who  were  only  deterred  from  undertaking 
the  enterprise  by  a  previous  experiment  made  at  Bayonne,  where 
they  had  for  an  hour  implored  Ferdinand  to  escape,  all  things 
being  ready,  yet  in  vain,  because  Escoiquez  who  ruled  the  Prince, 
and  was  as  timid  as  himself,  opposed  it.  To  prevent  ill  effects 
from  this  well  known  weakness,  the  Cortes  passed  a  decree  to 
render  null  every  act  of  Ferdinand  while  in  captivity. 

These  intrigues  of  Carlotta  were,  however,  of  minor  consequence 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  colonies,  which  was  one 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  The  causes  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  revolt  have  been  already  touched  upon,  and  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  the  Juntas,  the  Regency,  and  the  Cortes,  with 
relation  to  them,  having  been  also  exposed  in  a  general  way,  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  When  the  Spanish  insurrection  flrst  com- 
menced, the  leading  men  of  Mexico  signed  a  paper  which  was  sent 
to  the  Peninsula  in  November,  1808,  urging  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  to  the  vice-royalty.  He  was 
averse  to  quitting  Spain,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  consent, 
provided  the  Central  Junta,  jjst  then  established,  was  Bot  opposed 
to  it  Mr.  Stuart,  foreseeing  great  advantage  from  this  appoint- 
ment, labored  to  persuade  Mr  Frere  to  support  it ;  but  the  latter, 
♦  Mr.  Stmirfs  Paj^re,  MS. 
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always  narrow  in  his  views,  refused,  because  Infantado  was  pe- 
sonally  disliked  in  England  I  and  this,  joined  to  the  Duke's  own 
reluctance,  seemed  to  end  the  matter.  Meanwhile  "he  disturbances 
in  the  colonies  went  on,  and  Carlotta  of  Portugal  urged  her  claim 
to  be  regent,  and  ultimately,  queen  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of 
Spain  ;  and  her  interests  were  strongly  supported  there,  until  May, 
1809,  when  Cisneros,  the  Spanish  viceroy,  arrived  at  Montevideo, 
and  spoiled  her  schemes. 

The  cry  for  a  free  trade  with  England  was  then  raised  by  the 
colonists,  and  Cisneros  assented,  but  under  conditions,  presenting  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  affected  generosity  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
affording  an  additional  proof  how  little  the  latter  knew  the  temper 
of  the  people  he  was  dealing  with.  Afler  detailing  the  dangers  of 
his  situation  from  the  disposition  of  the  colonists  to  revolt,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  royal  treasury  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  had  already  taken  place,  Cisneros  observed  that  the 
only  mode  of  relief  was  a  temporary  permission  to  trade  with  Eng- 
land for  the  sake  of  the  duties.  Necessity,  he  said,  drove  him  to 
this  measure ;  he  regretted  it,  and  directed  that  the  ordinary  laws 
relative  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  most  rigorous  in  themselves, 
should  be  most  rigorously  executed  ;  and  he  added  others  of  such 
a  nature,  that  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  directed  against  some 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  rather  than  against  the  subjects  and 
vessels  of  a  nation  which  was  then  supporting  the  mother-country 
with  troops  and  treasure  in  the  most  prodigal  manner.  English- 
men were  not  to  be  suffered  to  possess  property,  to  have  a  resi- 
dence, to  keep  an  hotel,  or  even  to  remain  on  shore  except  for  a 
fixed  period.  Any  property  already  acquired  by  them  was  to  be 
confiscated,  and  when  the  goods  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his 
revenue  were  landed,  the  owners  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have 
them  carried  to  the  warehouses  by  their  own  sailors  I 

In  April,  1810,  the  disposition  to  revolt  spread;  the  Caraccas 
and  Porto  Rico  declared  for  independence,  and  the  British  governor 
of  Cura^oa  expressed  his  approval  of  their  proceedings.  This  na- 
turally gave  great  jealousy  and  alarm  to  the  Spaniards,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  secret  continuation  of  Miranda's  affair.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, indeed,  immediately  disavowed  the  governor's  manifesto,  but 
being  very  desirous  to  retain  the  trade,  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  oblige  the  colonists  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  and  oppose 
France — three  things  incompatible — his  policy  produced  no  good 
result.  Mexico  indeed  still  remained  obedient  in  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  desire  to  have  Infantado  existed,  and  a  strong  party 
of  the  Mexicans  even  purposed  raising  him  to  the  throne,  if  Napo- 
leon's suca-ss  should  separate  the  two  countries ;  but  the  Spanish 
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Regency,  with  characteristic  folly,  chose  this  moment  to  appoint 
Venegas,  who  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Infantado,  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  the  revolt  was  forced  on  in  that  country  also. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  a  had  effect  upon  the  war  in  Spain  in 
many  ways.  The  Spaniards,  thinking  to  retain  the  colonies  by 
violence,  sent  out  a  small  squadron  at  first,  and  at  a  later  period 
employed  the  succors  received  from  England,  in  fitting  out  large 
expeditions  of  their  best  troops  ;  and  that,  when  the  enemy  were 
most  closely  pressing  them  in  the  Peninsula.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  British  on  this  head  were  considered  as  indications  of  a 
faithless  policy ;  and  Carlotta  also  wrote  to  Elio,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the  Cortes,  warning  both  to  beware  of  the 
English  as  ^  a  people  capable  of  any  baseness  where  their  own  in- 
terests were  concerned."  Hence  there  was  a  prevalent  suspicion, 
that  England  had  a  design  of  connecting  itself  with  the  colonies 
independently  of  Span),  which  greatly  diminished  the  English 
influence  at  Cadiz. 

By  this  dispute  with  America  the  supply  of  specie  for  the  Pen- 
insula was  endangered,  which  involved  the  very  existence  of  the 
war ;  all  things  therefore  conduced  to  make  Lord  Wellesley  desire 
his  brother,  Mr.  Wellesley,  to  offer  the  mediation  of  England,  and 
to  please  the  Spaniards  he  also  removed  the  governor  of  Cura^oa ; 
but  his  plans,  like  Lord  Liverpool's,  were  based  upon  the  desire  to 
preserve  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  this  feeling  per\'aded  and 
vitiated  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Wellesley.  That  gentleman  was 
directed  to  enter  into  a  fuU  discussion  of  the  subject,  on  principles 
founded  on  cordial  amity  and  good  faith ;  and  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vince the  Regency  that  the  British  course  of  proceeding  had  hith- 
erto been  the  best  for  all  parties.*  For  the  primary  object  being 
to  keep  France  from  forming  a  party  in  America,  the  revolted 
colonies  had  been  by  England  received  into  an  amicable  intercourse 
of  trade,  a  measure  not  inconsistent  with  good  faith  to  Spain,  inas- 
much as  the  colonists  would  otherwise  have  had  recourse  to  France, 
whereas  now  England  was  considered  by  them  as  a  safe  and  honor- 
able channel  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother-countr}'.  There 
had  been,  it  was  said,  no  formal  recognition  of  the  self-constituted 
■  governments,  or  if  any  had  taken  place  by  subordinate  officers  they 
would  be  disavowed.  Protection  and  mediation  had  indeed  been 
offered,  but  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  had  been  supported,  and  as 
war  between  Spain  and  America  would  only  injure  the  great  cause, 
a  mediatory  policy  was  pressed  upon  the  latter.  The  blockade  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Caraccas  had  already  diverted  money  and 
forces  from  Spain,  and  driven  the  Americans  to  seek  for  Frencli 

•  Lord  Wellesley't  despatch  to  Mr.  H.  Welleriey,  May,  1811,  MS. 
VOL.  m. — N 
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officers  to  assist  them.  The  trade  was  essential  to  enable  England 
to  continue  her  assistance  to  Spain,  and  although  this  had  been 
frequently  represented  to  the  Regency,  the  latter  had  sent  ships 
(which  had  been  fitted  out  in  EngUsh  ports  and  stored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Great  Britain  for  the  war  with  France)  to  blockade  the 
colonies  and  to  cut  off  the  English  trade ;  and  it  was  done  also  at 
a  moment  when  the  Regency  was  unable  to  transport  Blake's  army 
from  Cadiz  to  the  Condado  de  Kiebla  without  the  assistance  of  Brit- 
ish vessels.  "  It  was  difficult,"  Lord  Wellesley  said,  **  to  state  an 
instance  in  which  the  prejudices  and  jealousy  of  individuals  had 
occasioned  so  much  confusion  of  every  maxim  of  discretion  and 
good  policy,  and  so  much  danger  to  the  acknowledged  mutual  in- 
terests of  two  great  states  engaged  in  a  defensive  alliance  against  the 
assaults  of  a  foreign  foe." — "Spain  could  not  expect  England  to  con- 
cur in  a  continuance  of  a  system  by  which,  at  her  own  expense,  her 
trade  was  injured,  and  by  which  Spain  was  making  effi)rts  not  against 
the  French,  but  against  the  main  sources  of  her  own  strength." 

After  these  instructions,  which  were  given  before  the  constitution 
of  Spain  was  arranged  by  the  Cortes,  Mr.  Wellesley  pressed  the 
mediation  upon  Mr.  Bardaxi,  the  Spanish  minister,  who  agreed  to 
accept  it  upon  condition  that  Mexico,  which  had  not  yet  declared 
a  form  of  government,  should  be  excepted, — that  England  should 
immediately  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  and,  if  the 
mediation  failed,  should  assist  Spain  to  reconquer  them.  When 
the  injustice  and  bad  policy  of  this  proposition  was  objected  to, 
Mr.  Bardaxi  maintained  that  it  was  just  and  politic,  and  pressed  it 
as  a  secret  article ;  he  however  finally  offered  to  accept  the  media- 
tion, if  Mr.  Wellesley  would  only  pledge  England  to  break  off  the 
intercourse  of  trade.  This  was  refused,  and  the  negotiation  con- 
tinued, but  as  Bardaxi  asserted  that  Lord  Wellington  had  before 
agreed  to  the  propriety  of  England  going  to  war  with  the  colonies, 
Mr.  Wellesley  referred  to  the  latter,  and  that  extraordinary  man, 
while  actually  engaged  with  the  enemy,  under  most  critical  circum- 
stances, was  thus  called  upon  to  discuss  so  grave  and  extensive  a 
subject.  But  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  all  his  power  of  mind 
was  displayed,  and  his  manner  of  treating  this  question  proved, 
that  in  political,  and  even  in  commercial  affairs,  his  reach  of  thought 
and  enlarged  conceptions  immeasurably  surpassed  the  cabinet  he 
served.  And  when  we  consider  that  his  opinions,  stated  in  1811, 
have  been  since  verified  in  all  points  to  the  very  letter,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  filled  with  admiration  of  his  foresight  and  judg- 
ment. 

'^  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  given  grounds  for  Bardaxi's  obser- 
vation.    His  opinion  had  always  been  that  Great  Britain  should 
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follow,  as  he  hoped  she  had,  liberal  counsels  towards  Spain,  hj  lay- 
ing aside,  at  least  daring  the  existence  of  the  war,  all  consideration 
of  nxp.rchants'  profits.  He  felt  certain  that  such  a  policy  would 
equally  suit  her  commercial  interests  and  her  warlike  policy,  as 
well  as  add  greatly  to  her  character.  The  immediate  advantages 
extorted  from  an  open  trade  with  the  colonies  he  had  always  con- 
.««idered  ideaL  Profit  was  undoubtedly  to  be  made  there,  and 
eventually  the  commerce  would  be  very  great ;  but  its  value  must 
arise  irom  the  increasing  riches  of  the  colonies  and  the  growth  of 
luxury  there,  and  the  period  at  which  this  would  happen  was  more 
likely  to  be  checked  than  forwarded  by  the  extravagant  specula- 
tion of  English  traders.  Whatever  might  be  the  final  particular 
relations  established  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  the  general 
result  must  be,  the  relaxation,  if  not  the  annihilation  of  their  co- 
lonial commercial  system,  and  Great  Britain  was  then  sure  to  be 
the  greatest  gainer. 

*^In  expectation  of  this  ultimate  advantage,  her  policy  ought  to 
have  been  liberal  throughout,  that  is,  the  colonies  themselves 
should  have  been  checked,  and  the  endeavors  of  traders  and  cap- 
tains of  ships  to  separate  them  from  Spain  ought  to  have  been  re- 
pressed. England  should,  when  the  colonies  first  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  revolt,  have  considered  not  only  what  they  could  do  but 
what  Great  Britain  could  assist  them  to  efiect.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  government  and  its  means  enabled  him  to  say  she 
3ould  not  reduce  even  one  of  the  weakest  of  her  colonies,  and  to  make 
the  attempt  would  be  a  gross  folly,  and  mbapplication  of  means. 
Nay,  England  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  great  object  in  the  Peninsula, 
give  Spain  any  effectual  assistance ;  for  it  was  but  too  true  that  distant 
colonies  could  always  separate  from  the  mother  country  when  they 
willed  it,  and  certainly  it  would  be  the  highest  madness  in  Spain 
to  attempt  at  that  time  to  prevent  such  a  separation  by  force,  and 
in  England  to  assist,  or  even  to  encourage  her  in  such  an  attempt. 

**  The  conduct  of  the  latter  should  then  have  been  by  her  influ- 
ence and  advice  to  have  prevented  the  disputes  from  coming  to  ex- 
tremity, and  now  should  be  to  divert  Spain  from  such  an  absurdity 
as  having  recourse  to  violence.  But  the  reception  of  the  deputies 
from  America,  which  the  Spaniards  so  much  complained  of,  was 
useful  to  the  latter.  It  prevented  those  deputies  from  going  to 
France,  and  if  they  had  gone,  the  fact  that  colonies  have  the  power 
to  separate  if  they  have  the  will,  would  have  been  at  once  verified. 

^  Great  Britain,  although  late,  had  at  last  offered  that  mediation 
which  he  wished  had  been  asked  for,  and  it  remained  to  consider 
on  what  terms  it  ought  to  be  accepted.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  Spain  had  come  forward  with  an  explicit  declaration  of  what 
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her  intentions  towards  the  colonies  in  respect  to  constitution  and 
commerce  were.  England  could  then  have  had  something  intelli- 
gible to  mediate  upon ;  but  now  Spain  only  desired  her  to  procure 
the  submission  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Caraccas ;  and  if  she 
failed  in  that  impracticable  object  she  was  to  aid  Spain  in  forcing 
them  to  submission !  and  he,  Lord  Wellington,  was  said  to  have 
approved  of  this !  One  would  really,  he  exclaimed,  believe  that 
Mr.  Bardaxi  has  never  adverted  to  the  means  and  resources  of 
his  own  country,  to  the  object  they  have  acquired  at  home,  nor  to 
to  the  efforts  making  by  England  in  the  Peninsula;  and  that  he 
imagines  I  have  considered  these  facts  as  little  as  he  appears  to 
have  done.     Great  Britain  cannot  agree  to  that  condition. 

^In  respect  to  constitution"  (alluding  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Americans  by  the  Cortes)*  "  the  Spaniards 
had  gone  a  great  way,  but  not  so  far  as  some  of  her  colonies  would 
require ;  they  would  probably  ask  her  to  have  separate  local  repre- 
sentative bodies  for  their  interior  concerns,  such  as  the  English 
colonial  assemblies,  yet  this  important  point  had  not  been  considered 
in  the  treaty  of  mediation,  and  in  respect  of  commerce  the  Spanish 
government  had  said  nothing ;  although  it  was  quite  certain  her 
prohibitory  system  could  not  continue,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  required  that  in  the  treaty  of 
mediation  the  colonies  should  be  put,  with  respect  to  trade,  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  Old  Spain.  K  that  was 
not  done,  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  to  the  colonists  of  equal  rights 
and  interests ;  they  would  feel  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

'^  It  was  true  that  the  latter  would  lose  immediately,  though  pro- 
bably not  eventually,  very  largely  in  revenue  and  commercial 
profit,  by  such  a  concession — this  was  the  unavoidable  result  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  she  had  therefore  a  fair  claim  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  advantages  the  colonies  would  enjoy  from  it.  To  this 
object  the  treaty  of  mediation  should  have  adverted.  Spain  should 
have  confidentially  declared  to  Great  Britain  her  intended  course, 
what  system  she  would  follow,  what  duties  impose,  and  what  pro- 
portion she  would  demand  for  general  imperial  purposes.  Upon 
such  materials  England  might  have  worked  with  a  prospect  of  per- 
manently maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  empire  on  just 
and  fair  principles ;  or  at  all  events  have  allayed  the  present  dis- 
putes and  so  removed  the  difficulties  they  occasioned  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  in  either  case  have  insured  her  own  real  interests.  Spain 
had  however  taken  a  narrow  view  both  of  her  own  and  the  relative 
situation  of  others,  and  if  she  did  not  enlarge  it,  matters  would  yraU 

*  Sv'O  page  102. 
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worte  €md  taarse.  It  would  he  useless  for  England  to  interfere^  and 
after  a  long  contest  which  woxdd  only  tend  to  weaken  the  mother 
country  and  deprive  her  of  the  resources  which  she  would  otherwise 
find  in  the  colonies  for  her  war  with  France^  the  business  would  end 
in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Spain" 

The  mediation  was,  however,  after  many  discassions,  finally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Cortes,  Mexico  only  being  excepted ;  and  an  English 
commission  of  mediation,  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  head,  was 
even  appointed,  in  September,  1811,  bat  from  various  causes  it 
never  proceeded  beyond  Cadiz.  The  Spaniards  continued  to  send 
out  expeditions,  Mr.  Wellesley's  remonstrances  were  unheeded, 
and  although  the  Regency  afterwards  offered  to  open  the  trade 
under  certain  duties,  in  return  for  a  subsidy,  nothing  was  concluded. 
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Regency,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  Lord  Wellington— Observations  thereon — Chan- 
ges in  the  Keffencv — lis  partial  and  weak  conduct— Lord  Strangford's  pn>- 
eeodings  at  Kio  Janeiro  only  productive  of  mischief— Mr.  Stuart's  effort** 
oppo7*ed.and  sucoessfuUyjby  the  Souza  faction — Lord 'Wellington  thinks  of 
atiudoniug  the  contest— Writes  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portu^I— The  Regen- 
cy  oontinues  to  embarrass  the  English  General — Effect  of  their  conduct  upon 
the  army— Miseruble  state  of  the  country— The  British  Cabinet  grants  a  A*eah 
Auiwidy  to  Portugal — Lord  Wellington  complains  that  he  is  supplied  with 
only  one-sixth  of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  contest — Minor  follies 
of  the  Regency— The  cause  of  Massena's  harshness  to  the  people  of  Portugal 
explained— Case  of  Mosoarhenas- His  execution  a  foul  murder— Lord  Well- 
ington reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties— He  and  Mr.  Stuart  devise  a  plan  to 
supply  the  army  by  trading  in  groin — Lord  Wellington's  embarrassments 
increase — Reasons  why  he  does  not  abandon  Portugal — His  plan  of  campaign. 

POLITICAL   STATE    OP   PORTUGAL. 

Thb  power  and  crafty  projects  of  the  Souzas,  their  influence 
over  their  weak-minded  Prince,  their  cabal  to  place  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  army,  the  personal  vio- 
lence of  the  Patriarch,  the  resignation  of  Das  Minas,  and  the  dis- 
putes with  Lord  Wellington,  have  been  already  touched  'ipon ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  engendered  by  these  things,  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  more  detailed  exposition. 

Mr.  VilUers'  mission,  like  all  those  emanating  from  Mr.  Canning, 
had  been  expensive  in  style,  tainted  by  intrigues,  useless  in  busi- 
ness, and  productive  of  disorders.     When  Mr.  Stuart  arrived,  ho 
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found  everything,  except  the  army  under  Beresford,  in  a  state  of 
disorganization ;  and  the  influence  of  England  was  decreasing  be- 
cause of  the  vacillating  system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  British 
government.  As  early  as  1808,  Lord  Wellington  had  advised  the 
ministers  not  only  to  adopt  Portugal  as  the  base  of  operations  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  to  assume  in  reality  the  whole  administration 
of  that  country  ;  to  draw  forth  all  its  resources,  both  of  men  and 
money,  and  to  make  up  any  deficiency,  by  the  power  of  England. 
This  advice  had  been  negle  -^ed,  and  an  entirely  different  policy 
pursued,  which,  in  execution,  was  also  feeble  and  uncertain. 

The  Portuguese  constitution,  like  most  of  those  springing  from 
the  feudal  system,  was  excellent  in  theory,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  overwhelmed  with  abuses  in 
practice,  and  it  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  the  authorities  that  it 
did  not  become  a  paternal  government  to  punish  neglect  in  the 
subordinates.  When  court  intrigues  were  to  be  effected,  or  poor 
men  to  be  oppressed,  there  was  no  want  of  vigor  or  of  severity ; 
but  in  all  that  regarded  the  administration  of  affairs,  it  was  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  give  orders  without  looking  to  their  execution, 
and  no  animadversion,  much  less  punishment,  followed  disobedi- 
ence. The  character  of  the  government  was  extreme  weakness ; 
the  taxes,  partially  levied,  produced  only  half  their  just  amount ; 
the  payments  from  the  treasury  were  in  arrears :  the  army  was 
neglected  in  all  things  dependent  on  the  civil  administration,  and  a 
bad  navy  was  kept  up,  at  an  expense  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  to 
meet  a  war  with  Algiers.  This  last  question  was,  however,  a 
knife  with  a  double  edge,  for  in  peace  a  tributi>  paid  in  coin 
drained  the  treasury  already  too  empty,  and  in  war  the  fleet  did 
nothing;  meanwhile  the  feeding  of  Cadiz  was  rendered  precarious 
by  it ;  and  of  Lisbon  also,  for  the  whole  produce  of  Portugal  was 
only  equal  to  four  months'  consumption.  Li  commercial  affairs, 
the  usual  peninsular  jealousy  was  displayed ;  the  imports  of  Brit- 
ish goods  were  prohibited  to  the  advantage  of  smugglers  only, 
while  the  government  which  thus  neglected  its  own  resources  to 
the  injury  of  both  countries,  clamored  for  subsidies.  Finally,  the 
power  of  the  Souzas  was  so  great,  and  the  Regency  was  so  entirely 
subservient  to  them,  that  although  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  assured  by 
Mr.  Canning  that  a  note  forbidding  Domingo  Souza  to  meddle 
with  affairs  at  Lisbon,  had  been  procured  from  the  Brazils,  all 
representations  to  the  Regency  were  met  by  references  to  that 
nobleman,  who  was  in  London,  and  the  business  of  the  mission 
was  thus  paralyzed- 

In  March,  1809,  the  British  government  had  taken  ten  thousand 
Portuguese  troops  into  pay.     In  May  they  were   increased  to 
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twenty  thousand,  and  in  June  to  thirty  thousand.  The  cost  of 
these  forces,  and  the  increased  pay  to  Portuguese  officers,  added  to 
the  subsidy,  amounted  to  two  millions  sterling ;  but  this  subsidy, 
partly  from  negligence,  partly  from  the  exhaustion  of  England  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Canning's  prodigal  donations  to  Spain,  was  in 
arrears.  However,  as  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  perfectly  in 
unison  with  their  own  method,  the  Regency  did  not  much  regard 
it,  but  they  were  eager  to  obtain  a  loan  from  England,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  which  they  would  have  been  quite  uncontrolled,  and  for 
this  very  reason  Lord  "Wellington  strenuously  opposed  it  In  re- 
venge, the  Regency,  by  a  wilful  misunderstanding  of  the  debates 
of  Parliament,  and  by  the  distortion  of  facts,  endeavored  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  England,  and  this,  with  the  encour- 
agement given  to  all  Portuguese  malcontents  by  the  Whigs,  whose 
clamor,  just  as  applied  to  the  ministers,  was  unjustly  extended  to 
the  generals,  greatly  increased  the  disorder  of  the  times. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Canning  being  happily  removed  from 
office.  Lord  Wellesley,  who  succeeded  him,  changed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  diplomatic  agents  in  the  Peninsula.  They  were  now 
directed  to  make  conditions  with  respect  to  the  succors,  and  in 
Portugal  they  were  vigorously  to  interfere  in  all  civil  changes, 
augmentations  of  revenue,  and  military  resources ;  and  even  to 
demand  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  subsidy.  Lord  Wellesley  also,  thinking  that  the 
example  of  a  Cortes  in  Spain  might  create  a  desire  for  a  more 
temperate  government  in  Portugal,  was  prepared  to  forward  such 
a  change,  provided  old  forms  were  preserved,  and  that  all  appeared 
to  flow  from  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  consent  he  undertook  to 
secure.  Resistance  to  the  enemy,  he  said,  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  attachment  of  the  people,  and  hence  it  was  advisable  to 
make  timely  concessions,  giving,  however,  no  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  Regency  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  notion  of  a  Cortes, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wellington  affirmed,  and  truly,  that  the 
docility  of  the  people,  and  their  hatred  of  the  French,  were  mo- 
tives powerful  enough  without  any  other  stimulus,  to  urge  them  to 
action.  Thus  the  project  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  time  was  per- 
haps inconvenient  to  effect  a  revolution  of  this  nature,  which  the 
people  themselves  certainly  did  not  contemplate,  and  which,  as 
Spain  had  shown,  was  not  a  certain  help  to  the  war.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  only  considered  what  would  conduce  lo  the  success  of 
the  war,  was  therefore  consistent  upon  this  occasion ;  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  course  of  the  English  Cabinet  The  enforce- 
ment in  France  of  a  military  conscription,  authorized  by  the  laws. 
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was  an  unheard-of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Napoleon ;  but  in 
Portugal,  a  conscription,  enforced  by  foreigners,  was  a  wise  and 
rigorous  measure ;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  admitting  that  the  Portu- 
guese government  had  been  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  well  as  weak 
and  capricious,  was  content  to  withhold  a  better  system  from  the  peo- 
ple, expressly  because  they  loved  their  country  and  were  obedi#>nt 
subjects ;  for  he  would  have  readily  granted  it  to  them  if  they  nad 
been  unruly  and  of  doubtful  patriotism. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  concert  with  Lord  Wellington,  diligently  endeavored 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  hour ;  but  whenever  he  complained  o£ 
any  particular  disorder,  he  was,  by  the  Regency,  offered  arbitrary 
power  to  punish,  which  being  only  an  expedient  to  render  the 
British  odious  to  the  people,  he  refused.  The  intrigues  of  the  Fi- 
dalgos  then  became  apparent,  and  the  first  Regency  was  broken  up 
in  1810.  The  Marquis  of  Das  Minas  retired  from  it  under  the 
pretext  of  ill-health,  but  really  because  he  found  himself  too  weak 
to  support  Mr.  De  Mello,  a  Fidulgo  officer,  who  was  thrust  forward 
to  oppose  the  legal  authority  of  Marshal  Beresford.  Mr.  Cypri- 
ano  Freire  was  then  made  minister  of  finance  and  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Forjas  secretary-at-war,  with  a  vote  in  the  Regency 
on  matters  of  war.  But  the  foimer,  soon  atler  Mr.  Stuart's  arrival, 
resigned  his  situation  in  consequence  of  some  disgust,  and  the 
Conde  Redondo  having  undertaken  the  office,  commenced,  with  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Stuart,  a  better  arrangement  of  the  taxes,  especially 
the  ^  decimcC*  or  income  tax,  which  was  neither  impartially  nor 
strictly  enforced  on  the  rich  towns,  nor  on  the  powerful  people  of 
the  Fidalgo  faction.  The  clergy  also  evaded  the  imposts,  and  the 
British  merchants,  although  profiting  enormously  from  the  war, 
sought  exemption  under  the  factory  privileges,  not  only  fmm  the 
taxes,  which  in  certain  cases  they  could  legally  do,  but  from  the 
billets,  and  from  those  recruiting  laws  affecting  their  servants, 
which  they  could  not  justly  demand,  and  which  all  other  classes 
of  the  community  were  liable  to. 

The  working  of  the  Souzas,  in  the  Brazils,  where  the  minister 
of  finance  wished  to  have  the  regulation  of  the  Portuguese  treasury 
under  his  control,  soon  changed  this  arrangement.  Freire's  resig- 
nation was  not  accepted,  Redondo  was  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  Forjas,  who  was  the  most  efficient  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  deprived  of  his  functions.  The  remaining  membei*s 
then  proposed  to  fill  up  Das  Minas'  vacancy  themselves,  but  this 
was  resisted  by  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  grour  i  that,  without  the 
Prince's  order,  the  proceeding  would  be  illegal,  and  involve  the 
Regency  in  an  indefensible  quarrel  at  the  Brazils.  The  order  for 
removing  Redondo,  and  crai^pin^  tl)|3  utility  of  Forjas,  he,  in  god- 
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cert  with  Mr.  Staart,  withstood ;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  pre- 
vented a  change,  which  would  have  impeded  the  amelioration 
began.  Such  however  was  the  disorder  in  the  finances,  that  Mr. 
Staart  proposed,  as  the  least  difficult  mode  of  arranging  them,  to 
take  the  whole  direction  himself,  England  becoming  answerable 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  countiy.  Lord  Wellington  thought  this 
could  not  be  done  without  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  government  of  the  country,  which  he  had  previously  pro- 
loosed  to  the  British  Cabinet,  but  which  it  was  now  too  late  to  at- 
tempt, and  Mr.  Stuart's  project  fell  to  the  ground; 

Another  spring  of  mischief  soon  bubbled  up.  Lord  Strangford, 
whose  diplomatic  dexterity,  evinced  by  his  Bruton-street  despatch, 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  situation  of  minister  at  the  Brazils,  was 
there  bestirring  himself.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Stuart  and 
tlie  English  General  to  keep  the  Regency  permanent,  and  to  sup- 
port the  secretariats  as  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  de 
Forjas  and  the  Conde  de  Redondo ;  for  these  men  had  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  better  qualified  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
authorities  than  any  other  persons,  and  hence  Lord  Wellington  had 
resisted  the  Prince's  orders  for  Cypriano  Freire's  resumption  of 
office,  and  had  continued  the  functions  of  Foijas  and  Redondo, 
until  his  own  remonstrances  could  reach  the  Brazils.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  Lord  Strangford  informed  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  had  per- 
suaded the  Prince  to  accede  to  the  following  propositions: — 1. 
That  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon,  the  Count  Redondo, 
Doctor  Nogueras,  and  the  Principal  Souza,  should  be  added  to  the 
old  Regency.  2.  That  Admiral  Berkeley  should  be  naval  com- 
mander-in-chief. 3.  That  all  traitorous  correspondence  should  be 
prevented,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  exuberant 
power  assumed  by  subordinates.  This  last  article  was  directed 
against  Forjas,  and  the  whole  went  to  establish  the  preponderance 
of  the  Souza  faction.  The  only  useful  part  was  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  Regency,  but  this  was  arranged  before  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Yilliers  had  been  recalled,  and  consequently  hiid 
the  same  object  of  favoring  the  Souzas  in  view. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wellington  strongly  objected  to  this  change, 
although  they  submitted  to  it  as  not  wishing  to  appear  regardless 
of  the  Prince  Regent's  rights.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  reflecting 
that  a  government  composed  of  men  having  different  views  and 
feelings,  and  without  any  casting  vote,  the  number  being  even, 
could  not  go  on  usefully,  was  at  first  averse  to  join  the  Regency, 
but  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  justly 
ooiuddered  that  his  presenci^  there  would  give  the  only  chance  of 
•oooess* 
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Doctor  Nogueras'  appointment  was  described  by  Lord  Strang* 
ford  as  a  tribute  to  democracy,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the 
power  of  those  very  secretariats  which  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Stuart  were  laboring  to  preserve.  But  Lord  Strangford  prided 
himself  chiefly  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Principal  Souza,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Vilhers,  an  avowal 
of  great  import,  as  showing  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment: for  this  Souza  had,  in  a  subordinate  situation,  hitherto 
opposed  every  proceeding  of  the  British  in  Portugal ;  he  was  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Beresford,  the  contriver  of  all  confusion,  and  the 
most  mischievous  person  in  Portugal ;  and  his  absence  from  that 
country  was  so  desirable,  that  intimations  to  that  effect  had  been 
formally  given  to  him,  by  Lord  Wellesley,  through  Mr.  Stuart 
This  factious  person  was  now,  however,  armed  with  additional 
power  to  thwart  the  English  authorities  in  Portugal,  and  thus 
Lord  Strangford's  diplomacy  tended,  in  effect,  to  ruin  that  cause 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Brazils  to  support. 

In  relating  these  proceedings,  I  have,  following  his  own  letter 
announcing  the  change,  described  Lord  Strangford  as  acting  vol- 
untarily ;  but  in  a  subsequent  despatch  he  a&rmed,  that  it  was 
under  Mr.  Canning's  instructions  he  had  pressed  for  this  incorpo- 
rating of  the  British  minister  in  the  Regency,  and  that  Nogueras* 
appointment  sprang  entirely  from  the  Prince  Regent's  own  will, 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  oppose.  In  like  manner,  when  Lord 
Wellesley  was  intent  upon  assembling  a  Cortes,  Lord  Strangford 
called  it  *^  a  great  and  essential  measure  strongly  and  vnsely  urged  by 
the  government^*  and  yet  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  neglected 
to  press  it,  because  he  tliought  it  ^^  useless  and  even  hurtfuQ*  which 
inconsistency  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  on  whom  these  affairs 
rested.  As  affecting  Mr.  Canning's  policy,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  if  he  originally  arranged  this  change,  his  object  was  to 
put  Mr.  ViUiers  in  the  Regency,  not  with  any  view  to  the  more  com- 
plete control  of  Portugal  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but,  as  the  in- 
structions to  Sir  John  Cradock  prove,  to  insure  a  preponderance 
to  the  diplomatic  department  over  the  military  in  that  country. 

The  principal  reforms  in  the  administration,  which  had  been 
sought  for  by  Lord  Wellington,  were,  a  better  armngement  of  the 
financial  system — ^the  execution  of  the  laws  without  favor  to  the 
Fidalgos — the  suppression  of  the  ^  junta  de  viveres^*  a  negligent 
and  fraudulent  board,  for  which  he  wished  to  establish  a  Portu- 
guese commissariat — the  due  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  for 
the  national  troops  and  fortresses — the  consolidation  of  the  arsenal 
depai'tment  under  one  head — the  formation  of  a  military  chest, 
distinct  from  the  treasury,  which  was  always  diverting  the  fundu 
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to  other  pnrposes — the  enforcing  of  the  regulations  about  the 
means  of  transport — the  repairs  of  the  roads  and  bridges — the  re- 
formation of  the  hospitals— the  succoring  of  the  starving  people, 
and  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  parts  desolated  by  the  war. 

These  things  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish  ;  but  from  the  moment 
the  change  ^ected  bj  Lord  Strangford  took  place,  unceasing 
acrimonious  disputes  ensued  between  the  British  commander  and 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  no  species  of  falsehood  or  intrigue, 
not  even  personal  insult,  and  the  writing  of  anonymous  threatening 
letters,  were  spared  by  the  Souza  faction.  In  the  beginning,  of 
1811  they  had  organized  an  anti-English  party,  and  a  plot  was  laid 
to  force  the  British  out  of  the  country,  which  would  have  succeeded 
if  less  vigilance  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Stuart,  or  less  vigor  of  con- 
trol by  Lord  Wellington.  This  plot,  however,  required  that  the 
Patriarch  should  go  to  the  northern  provinces,  a  journey  which  the 
envoy  always  dexterously  prevented. 

The  first  complaint  of  the  British  authorities,  accompanied  with 
a  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  Principal  Souza,  reached  the  Bra- 
zils in  February,  1811,  and  Das  Minas  died  about  the  same  time ; 
but  so  strongly  was  the  faction  supported  at  Rio  Janeiro,  that,  in 
May,  the  Prince  Regent  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the 
Souzas'  proceedings  and  his  high  displeasure  with  Forjas  and  Mr. 
Stuart  His  minister,  the  Conde  de  Linhares,  wrote  that  the  cap- 
ture of  l^Iassena  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  expected  to  hear 
of  each  day,  would  not  make  amends  for  the  destruction  of  the 
country  during  the  retreat  of  the  allies ;  and  in  an  official  note  to  Lord 
Strangford,  he  declared,  that  the  Prince  Regent  could  not  permit 
Mr.  Stuart  to  vote  in  matters  concerning  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  because  he  was  influenced  by,  and  consulted 
persons  suspected  of  disaffection,  which  expression.  Lord  Strangford 
said,  referred  solely  to  Forjas. 

The  Prince  himself  also  wrote  to  Lord  Wellington,  accusing  Mr. 
Stuart  of  acting  separately  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  of 
being  the  cause  of  all  factions  which  had  sprung  up,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  remove  Souza,  unless  Mr.  Stuart  was 
recalled.  He  desired  that  Forjas,  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  the  real 
author  of  the  opposition  complained  of  by  the  British,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  and  finally  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  write  in  a  like  strain  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. To  this  Lord  Wellington  answered,  that,  finding  his  conduct 
disapproved  and  Souza's  applauded,  he  proposed  to  quit  Portugal. 
Forjas  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  Admiral  Berkeley  pro- 
posed to  do  the  same,  and  Mr.  Stuart  withdrew  from  the  council 
nntil  the  pleasure  of  his  own  cabinet  should  be  made  known ;  the 
VOL.  III.  10 
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war  was  then  on  the  point  of  finishing,  but  the  crisis  was  not  |»er^ 
ceived  hy  the  public,  because  the  resolution  of  the  English  Gen 
eral  was  kept  secret,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  public  mind,  and  io 
the  hopes  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Prince. 

Meanwhile  other  embarrassments  were  superadded,  of  a  nature 
to  leave  the  English  General  little  hope  of  being  able  to  continue 
the  contest,  should  he  even  defeat  the  intrigues  at  Rio  Janeiro ; 
for  besides  the  quarrel  with  the  Souza  faction,  in  which  he  and  Mr. 
Stuart  supported  Forja%  Noguera,  and  Redondo,  against  their 
enemies  in  the  Brazils,  these  very  persons,  although  the  best  that 
could  be  found,  and  men  of  undoubted  ability,  influenced  partly  by 
national  habits,  partly  by  fears  of  ultimate  consequences,  continu- 
ally harassed  him  in  the  execution  of  the  details  belonging  to  their 
offices.  No  delinquent  was  ever  punished,  no  fortress  ever  stored 
in  due  time  and  quantity,  the  suffering  people  were  uncared-for, 
disorders  were  un repressed,  the  troops  were  starved,  and  the  favor- 
ing of  the  Fidalgos  cx>nstant  The  ^  junta  de  viveres"  was  sup- 
ported, the  formation  of  a  military  chest  and  commissariat  delayed ; 
many  wild  and  foolish  schemes  daily  broached ;  and  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  government  was,  by  instability,  increased,  because 
the  Prince  Regent  had,  early  in  1811,  intimated  an  intention  of 
immediately  returning  to  Europe. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  the  Regency,  that 
a  paternal  government  should  not  punish  delinquents  in  the  public 
service,  and  they  added  to  this  another,  still  more  absurd,  namely, 
that  the  Portugueee  troops  could  thrive  under  privations  of  food, 
which  would  kill  men  of  another  nation ;  with  these  two  follies 
they  excused  neglect,  whenever  the  repetition,  that  there  had  been 
no  neglect,  became  fatiguing  to  them.  Besides  this,  collisions  be- 
tween the  British  conmiissariat  and  the  ^*' junta  de  viveret**  were 
frequent,  and  very  hurtful,  because  the  former,  able  to  outbid,  and 
moi*e  in  fear  of  failure,  overbought  the  latter ;  this  contracted  the 
already  too  small  sphere  of  their  activity,  and  Lord  Wellington 
was  prevented  feeding  the  whole  Portuguese  army  himself  by  a 
curious  obstacle.  His  principal  dependence  for  the  support  of  his 
own  troops  was  upon  the  Spanish  muleteers  attached  to  the  army ; 
they  were  the  very  life  and  sustenance  of  the  war,  and  their 
patience,  hardiness,  and  fidelity  to  the  British,  were  remarkable ; 
but  they  so  abhorred  the  Portuguese  people  that  they  would  not 
carry  provisions  for  their  soldiers,  and  Lord  Wellington  only  ob- 
tained their  services  for  those  brigades  which  were  attached  to  the 
English  divisions,  by  making  them  think  the  food  was  entirely  for 
the  latter.  Upon  such  nice  management,  even  in  apparently  trifling 
matters,  did  this  war  depend.     And  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  fur 
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politicians,  versed  only  in  the  classic  puerilities  of  public  schools, 
and  the  tricks  of  parliamentary  faction,  to  hold  the  rugged  expe- 
rience of  Wellington's  camp  as  nothing  in  the  formation  of  a 
statesman. 

The  effects  of  these  complicated  affairs  were  soon  and  severely 
felt  Abrantes  had  like  to  have  been  abandoned  from  want,  at  the 
time  Massena  held  Santarem,  and  the  Portuguese  troops  were 
starved  during  that  general's  retreat ;  Beresford's  operations  in  the 
Alemtejo  were  impeded,  and  his  hospitals  were  left  without  succor ; 
at  Fuentes  Onoro  ammunition  failed,  and  the  Portuguese  artillery 
were  forced  to  supply  themselves  by  picking  up  the  enemy's  bullets ; 
the  cavalry  of  that  nation  were  quite  ruined,  and  out  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  regular  troops,  formed  by  Beresford,  only  nineteen 
tliousand  were  to  be  found  under  arms  after  the  battle  of  Albuera ; 
the  rest  had  deserted  or  died  from  extreme  want 

When  Massena  retreated,  the  provincial  organization  of  the 
country  was  restored  ;  and,  to  encourage  the  people  to  sow  the  de- 
vastated districts  before  the  season  passed,  Mr.  Stuart  had  furnished 
seed  corn,  on  the  credit  of  the  coming  subsidy  ;  an  amnesty  for 
deserters  was  also  published ;  the  feudal  imposts  for  the  year  were 
remitted,  and  fairs  were  established  to  supply  tools  of  husbandry ; 
but  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  such  was  the  distress  that  at 
Caldas  eighty  persons  died  daily,  and  at  Figueras,  where  twelve 
thousand  people,  chiefly  from  Portuguese  Estremadura,  had  taken 
refuge,  the  daily  deaths  were  above  a  hundred ,  and  the  whole 
would  have  have  perished  but  for  the  active  benevolence  of  Mjyor 
Von  Linstow,  an  officer  of  General  Trant's  staff.  Meanwhile  the 
country  was  so  overrun  with  robbers,  that  the  detached  officers 
could  not  travel  in  safety  upon  the  service  of  the  army,  and  Wel- 
lington was  fearful  of  being  obliged  to  employ  his  troops  against 
them.  British  officers  were  daily  insulted  at  Lisbon,  and  even 
assassinated,  while  on  duty,  with  impunity ;  the  whole  army  was 
disgusted,  the  letters  to  £ngland  were  engendering  in  that  country 
a  general  dislike  to  the  war,  and  the  British  soldiers,  when  not 
with  their  regiments,  committed  a  thousand  outrages  on  the  line  of 
operations. 

As  a  climax  to  these  scenes  of  misery  and  mischief,  the  harvest, 
which  had  failed  in  Portugal,  failed  also  in  England ;  and  no  corn 
was  to  be  got  from  the  Baltic,  because  there  was  no  specie  to  pay 
for  it,  and  bills  were  refused.  Hence  the  famine  spread  in  a  ter- 
rible manner,  until  Mr.  Stuart  obtained  leave  to  license  fifty  Ame- 
rican vessels  with  com,  whose  cargoes  were  paid  for  out  of  funds 
provided  partly  by  the  charity  of  the  people  of  England,  and  partly 
by  a  parliamentary  grant,  which  passed  when  Massena  retreated. 
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In  this  crisis  the  British  Cabinet  granted  an  additional  subsidy  to 
Portugal,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  paid  in  kind,  and  the  distress  of  the  Regency  for  money  was 
scarcely  lessened  ;  for  these  supplies  merely  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  plunder  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  country.  Thus 
Mr.  Canning*s  prodigality,  Mr.  Vansittart's  paper  system,  and  Mr. 
Perceval's  economy,  all  combined  to  press  upon  the  British  Gene- 
ral, and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  supplied  with  only  one-sixth 
part  of  the  money  necessary  to  keep  the  great  machine  going  which 
had  been  set  in  motion.  Mr.  Perceval,  however,  in  answer  to  his 
remonstrances,  employed  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prove,  in 
a  labored  paper,  founded  entirely  upon  false  data,  that  the  army  had 
been  oversupplied,  and  must  have  money  to  spare.  But  that  min- 
ister, whose  speeches  breathed  nothing  but  the  final  destruction  of 
France,  designed  to  confine  ths  efforts  of  England  to  the  defence  of 
Portugal  alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

Amongst  the  other  follies  of  the  Portuguese  Regency,  was  a 
resolution  to  issue  proclamations,  filled  with  bombastic  adulation 
of  themselves,  vulgar  abuse  of  the  French,  and  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  object  of  raising  the  public  feeling,  which  flagged  under 
their  system.  To  the  English  Greneral's  remonstrances  on  this 
head,  Forjas  replied,  that  praise  of  themselves  and  abuse  of  the 
French  was  the  national  custom,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with ! 
a  circumstance  which  certain  English  writers  who  have  implicitly 
followed  the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  authors,  such  as  Accureio 
de  Neves,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  relative  to  French  enormities, 
would  do  well  to  consider.  And  here  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  so 
many  complaints  were  made  of  the  cruelty  committed  by  Massena's 
army  while  at  Santarem,  that  Lord  Wellington  had  some  thoughts 
of  reprisals ;  but  having  first  caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  it 
was  discovered  that,  in  most  cases,  the  ordenanza,  after  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  French,  and  received  their  protection,  took  advantage 
of  it  to  destroy  the  stragglers  and  small  detachments,  and  the  cruelty 
complained  of  was  only  the  infliction  of  legitimate  punishment  for 
such  conduct  :*  the  projected  retaliation  was  therefore  changed  for 
an  injunction  to  the  ordenamas  to  cease  from  such  a  warfare. 

The  character  of  Xh^  Regency  was,  however,  most  openly  shown 
in  their  proceedings  connected  with  the  convention  of  Cintra.  All 
tlie  advantages  which  that  treaty  insured  to  Portugal  tliey  compla- 
cently reaped,  but  overlooked  or  annulled  those  points  in  which  the 
character  of  England  was  concerned.  In  violation  of  the  con- 
vention, and  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  they  cast  the  French  residents  at  Lisbon  into 

♦  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MS. 
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loathsome  dungeons,  without  any  cause  of  complaint ;  and,  in  the 
affair  of  Mascarhenas,  their  conduct  was  distinguished  alike  by 
wanton  cruehy  and  useless  treachery.  This  youth,  when  only 
iifleen,  had  with  many  others  entered  the  French  service  in  Junot's 
time,  under  the  permission  of  his  own  prince ;  and  he  and  the 
Conde  de  Sabugal  were  taken  by  the  peasantry  in  1810,  endeavor- 
ing to  pass  from  Massena's  army  into  Spain,  Sabugal  in  uniform, 
Mascarhenas  in  disguise.  They  were  both  tried  as  traitors.  The 
first,  a  general  officer,  and  with  powerful  friends  amongst  the 
Fidalgos,  was  acquitted,  as  indeed  was  only  just ;  but  he  was  then 
appointed  to  a  situation  under  the  Regency,  which  was  disgraceful, 
as  arising  from  faction  :  Mascarheilas  was  a  boy,  and  had  no  pow- 
erful friends,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Lord  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Stuart  represented  the  injustice  of  this  sentence,  and  they 
desired  that  if  humanity  was  unheeded,  the  government  would  put 
him  to  death  as  a  spy,  for  being  in  disguise,  and  so  prevent  the 
danger  of  reprisals,  already  threatened  by  Massena.  The  young 
man's  mother  and  sisters,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  implored  the 
Regency  to  spare  him ;  but  to  show  their  hatred  of  Lord  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  for  the  disputes  with  the  Regency  were  then  highest, 
the  government  told  the  miserable  women,  that  it  was  the  British 
general  and  minister  who  demanded  his  death,  and  they  were  sent 
with  this  brutal  falsehood  to  weep  and  to  ask  grace  from  persons 
who  had  no  power  to  grant  it  Mascarhenas  was  publicly  executed 
as  a  traitor,  for  entering  the  French  service  under  the  authority  of 
his  native  prince,  while  Sabugal  was  acquitted,  and  even  rewarded, 
although  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances,  when  the  excuse  of 
the  disguise  had  been  rejected. 

In  1810  one  Corea,  calling  himself  an  aid-de-camp  of  Massena, 
was  likewise  seized  in  disguise  within  the  British  lines,  and,  having 
given  useful  information,  was  by  Lord  Wellington  confined  in  St. 
Julians,  to  protect  him  from  the  Portuguese  government  After  a 
time  he  became  deranged,  and  was  released,  whereupon  the  Regency, 
rather  than  keep  him,  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  England;  thus,  for  convenience,  admitting  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  they  had  rejected  when  only  honor  and  humanity  were 
concerned.  A  process  against  the  Marquis  d'Aloma  had  also  been 
commenced,  but  his  family  being  powerful,  it  was  soon  dropped,  and 
yet  the  government  refused  Madame  d'Aloma  leave  to  join  her 
husband,  thus  showing  themselves  spiteful  and  contemptible  as  well 
as  cowardly  and  bloody.  Even  the  court  of  Brazil  was  shocked. 
The  Prince  rebuked  the  Regency  severely  for  the  death  of  Mascar- 
befias,  reversed  the  sentences  on  some  others,  and  banished  Sabugal 
to  Terceira. 
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This  was  the  political  state  of  Portugal. 

Lord  Liverpool's  intimation,  that  neither  com  nor  specie  could 
be  had  from  England,  threw  Lord  Wellington  on  his  own  resources 
for  feeding  his  troops.  He  had  before  created  a  paper  money  by 
means  of  commissariat  bills,  which,  being  paid  regularly  at  certain 
periods,  passed  current  with  the  people  when  the  national  bonds 
called  "  Apolocies "  were  at  an  enormous  discount.  He  now,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Stuart,  entered  into  commerce  to  supply  his  neces- 
sities. For  haying  ascertained  that  grain  in  dilferent  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  South  America,  could  be  bought  by  bills, 
cheaper  than  it  sold  for  hard  cash  in  Lisbon ;  and  that  in  Egypt, 
although  only  to  be  bought  with  specie,  it  was  at  a  reduced  price ; 
they  employed  mercantile  agents  to  purchase  it  for  the  army 
account,  and  afler  filling  the  magazines  sold  the  overplus  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  transaction  was,  however,  greatly  impeded  by 
the  disputes  with  North  America,  which  were  now  rapidly  hasten- 
ing to  a  rupture  ;  the  American  ships  which  frequented  the  Tagus 
being  prevented,  by  the  non-importation  act,  from  bringing  back 
merchandise,  were  forced  to  demand  coin,  which  helped  to  drain  the 
country  of  specie. 

As  Mr.  Stuart  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  English  mer- 
chants of  Lisbon,  to  aid  him  in  a  traffic  which  interfered  with  their 
profits,  he  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  consuls  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  Portuguese  islands,  and  to  the  English  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, desiring  them  to  negotiate  treasury  bills,  to  increase  the 
shipments  of  com  to  Lisbon,  and  pay  with  new  bills,  to  be  invested 
in  such  articles  of  British  manufacture  as  the  non-importation  law 
still  permitted  to  go  to  America.  By  this  complicated  process  he 
contrived  to  keep  something  in  the  military  chest;  and  this  com- 
merce, which  Lord  Wellington  tmly  observed  was  not  what  ought 
to  have  occupied  his  time  and  attention,  saved  the  army  and  the 
people,  when  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Perceval  would  have  destroyed 
both.  Yet  it  was  afterwards  cavilled  at  and  censured  by  the  min- 
isters, on  the  representations  of  the  merchants,  who  found  their  ex- 
orbitant gains  interrupted  by  it. 

Pressed  by  such  accumulated  difficulties,  and  not  supported  in 
England  as  he  deserved,  the  Greneral,  who  had  more  than  once  inti- 
mated his  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  now  seriously 
thought  of  executing  it.  Yet  when  he  considered  that  the  cause 
was  one  even  of  more  interest  to  England  than  to  the  Peninsula ; 
that  the  embarrassments  of  the  French  might  be  even  greater  than 
his  own,  and  that  Napoleon  himself,  gigantic  as  his  exertions  had 
been,  and  were  likely  to  be,  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
conquering  the  Peninsula  while  an  English  army  held  Portugal ; 
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when  he  considered  also,  that  light  was  breaking  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  that  the  chances  of  war  are  many,  even  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  above  all,  when  his  mental  eye  caught  the  beams  of  his 
own  coming  glory,  he  quelled  his  rising  indignation,  and  retempered 
his  mighty  energies  to  bear  the  buffet  of  the  tempest. 

But  he  could  not  remove  the  obstacles  that  choked  his  path,  nor 
could  he  stand  still,  lest  the  ground  should  open  beneath  his  feet. 
If  he  moved  in  the  north,  Marmont's  army  and  the  army  under 
Bessieres  were  ready  to  oppose  him,  and  he  must  take  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo  or  blockade  it  before  he  could  even  advance  against  them.  To 
take  that  place  required  a  battering-train,  to  be  brought  up  through 
a  mountainous  country  from  Lamego,  and  there  was  no  covering 
position  for  the  army  during  the  siege.  To  blockade  and  pass  it, 
woaki  so  weaken  his  forces,  ahready  inferior  to  the  enemy,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  effectual ;  meanwhile  Soult  would  have  again  ad- 
vanced from  Llerena,  and  perhaps  have  added  Elvas  to  his  former 
conquests. 

To  act  on  the  defensive  in  Beira,  and  follow  up  the  blow  against 
Soult,  by  invading  Andalusia,  in  concert  with  the  Murcians  and  the 
corps  of  Blake,  Beguines,  and  Graham,  while  Joseph's  absence  par- 
ity zed  the  army  of  the  centre,  while  the  army  of  Portugal  was 
being  reorganized  in  Castile,  and  while  Suchet  was  still  engaged 
with  Tarragona,  would  have  been  an  operation  suitable  to  Lord 
Wellington's  fame  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  But 
then  Badajos  must  have  been  blockaded  with  a  corps  powerful 
enough  to  have  defied  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  government  had  so  reduced  the  allied  forces,  that  this 
would  not  have  left  a  sufficient  army  to  encounter  Soult  Hence, 
afler  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  renew 
the  siege  of  Badajos,  which,  besides  its  local  interest,  contained  the 
enemy's  bridge,  equipage  and  battering  train ;  but  which,  on  com- 
mon military  calculations,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  fall  before 
Soult  and  Marmont  would  succor  it :  yet  it  was  only  by  the  taking 
of  that  town  that  Portugal  itself  could  be  secured  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Lisbon,  and  a  base  for  further  operations  obtained. 

According  to  the  regular  rules  of  art,  Soult  should  have  been 
driven  over  the  mountains  before  the  siege  was  begun,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  do  this,  and  Marmont  was  equally  to  be  dreaded  on 
the  other  side;  wherefore  Lord  Wellington  could  only  try,  as  it 
were,  to  snatch  away  the  fortress  from  between  them,  and  he  who, 
knowing  his  real  situation,  censures  him  for  the  attempt,  is  neither 
a  general  nor  a  statesman.  The  question  was,  whether  the  attempt 
should  be  made  or  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  be  resigned.  It 
failed,  indeed,  and  the  Peninsula  was  not  lost,  but  no  argument  can 
VOL.  ra.— o 
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be  thence  derired,  because  it  was  the  attempt,  rather  than  the  suc- 
cess, which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  wa^  alive;  moreover  the 
French  did  not  push  their  advantages  as  far  as  they  might  have 
done,  and  the  unforeseen  circumstance  of  a  large  sura  of  money  being 
brought  to  Lisbon,  by  private  speculation,  at  the  moment  of  failure, 
enabled  the  English  General  to  support  the  crisis. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Second  Eiu^lish  siege  of  Badajos— Means  of  the  allies  very  scanty—Place  In- 
vested— San  Cbristoval  assaulted— The  allies  repnlsed— Second  asaaolt  faUt 
likewise— The  siege  tamed  into  a  blockade— Observatlona. 

SECOND    ENGLISH     SIEGE    OF   BAD  A  JOS. 

There  is  no  operation  in  war  so  certain  as  a  modern  siege,  pro- 
vided the  rules  of  art  are  strictly  followed,  but,  unlike  the  ancient 
si^^s  in  that  particular,  it  is  also  different  in  this — ^that  no  operation 
is  less  open  to  irregular  daring,  because  the  course  of  the  engineer 
can  neither  be  hurried  nor  delayed  without  danger.  Lord  Welling- 
ton knew  that  a  siege  of  Badajos,  in  form,  reouired  longer  time  and 
better  means  than  were  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  was  forced  to  incur 
danger  and  loss  of  reputation,  which  is  loss  of  strength,  or  to  adopt 
some  compendious  mode  of  taking  that  place.  The  time  that  he 
could  demand,  and  time  is  in  all  sieges  the  greatest  point,  was 
precisely  that  which  the  French  required  to  bring  up  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  the  operation ;  and  this  depended  on  tne  movements 
of  the  Array  of  Portugal,  whose  march  from  Salamanca  to  Badajos, 
by  the  pass  of  Bafios,  or  even  through  that  of  Gata,  could  not  be 
stopped  by  General  Spencer,  because  the  mouths  of  those  defiles 
were  commanded  by  Marmont's  positions.  It  was  possible  also  at 
tliat  season  for  an  army  to  pass  the  Tagus  by  fords  near  Alcantara, 
and  hence  more  than  twenty  days  of  n'ee  action  against  the  place 
were  not  to  be  calculated  upon. 

Now  the  carriages  of  the  battering  guns  used  in  Beresford's  siege 
were  so  much  damaged,  that  the  artillery  officers  asked  eleven  days 
to  repair  them ;  and  the  scanty  means  of  transport  for  stores  was 
much  diminished  by  carrying  the  wounded  from  jAlbuera  to  the 
different  hospitals.  Thus  more  than  fifteen  days  of  open  trenches 
and  nine  days  of  fire  could  not  be  expected.  With  good  guns,  plen- 
tiful stores,  and  a  corps  of  regular  sappers  and  miners,  this  time 
would  probably  have  sufficed ;  but  none  of  these  things  were  in  the 
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camp,  and  it  was  a  keen  jest  of  Picton  to  say  that  "  Lord  Welling- 
ton sued  Badajos  in  form&  pauperis." 

The  guns,  some  of  them  cast  in  Philip  the  Second's  reign,  were 
of  soft  brass,  and  false  in  their  bore ;  the  shot  were  of  different  size-s, 
and  the  largest  too  small ;  the  Portuguese  gunners  were  inexperi- 
enced, there  were  but  few  British  artillery-men,  few  engineers,  no 
sappers  or  miners,  and  no  time  to  teach  the  troops  of  the  line  how 
to  make  fascines  and  gabions.  Regular  and  sure  approaches 
against  the  body  of  the  place,  by  the  Pardaleras  and  the  Picurina 
outworks,  could  not  be  attempted ;  but  it  was  judged  that  Beres- 
ford's  lines  of  attack  on  the  castle  and  Fort  Christoval  might  be 
successfully  renewed,  avoiding  the  errors  of  that  general ;  fiiat  is 
to  say,  by  pushing  the  double  attacks  simultaneously,  and  with  more 
powerful  means.  San  Christoval  might  thus  be  taken,  and  batteries 
from  thence  could  sweep  the  interior  of  the  castle,  which  was  mean- 
while to  be  breached.  Something  also  was  hoped  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  something  from  the  effect  of  Soult's  retreat  after  Albuera. 

This  determination  once  taken,  everything  was  put  in  motion 
with  the  greatest  energy.  Major  Dickson,  an  artillery  officer 
whose  talents  were  very  conspicuous  during  the  whole  war,  had, 
with  unexpected  rapidity,  prepared  a  battering  train  of  thirty 
twenty-four  pounders,  four  sixteen  pounders,  and  twelve  eight  and 
ten-inch  howitzers  made  to  serve  as  mortars  by  taking  off  the 
wheels  and  placing  them  on  trucks.  Six  iron  Portuguese  ship-guns 
were  forwimled  from  Salvatierra,  making  all  together  fifty-two 
pieces.  A  considerable  convoy  of  engineer's  stores  had  already 
arrived  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  a  company  of  British  artillery 
marched  from  Lisbon  to  be  mixed  with  the  Portuguese,  making  a 
total  of  six  hundred  gunners.  The  regular  engineer  officers  present 
were  only  twenty-one  in  number;  but  eleven  volunteers  from  the 
line  were  joined  as  assistant  engineers,  and  a  draft  of  three  hundred 
intelligent  men  from  the  line,  including  twenty-five  artificers  of  the 
staff  corps,  strengthened  the  force  immediately  under  their  command. 

Hamilton's  Portuguese  division  was  already  before  the  town,  and 
on  the  24th  of  May,  at  the  close  of  evening.  General  Houston's 
division,  increased  to  five  thousand  men,  by  the  addition  of  the 
seventeenth  Portuguese  regiment,  and  the  Tavira  and  Lagos 
militia,  invested  San  Christoval.  The  fiying  bridge  was  then  laid 
down  on  the  Guadiana,  and  on  the  27th  Picton's  division,  arriving 
from  Campo  Mayor,  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  the  town, 
and  joined  Hamilton,  their  united  force  being  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Genfiral  Hill  commanded  the  covering  army,  which,  includ- 
ing the  Spaniards,  was  spread  from  Merida  to  Albuera.  The  cav- 
alry was  pushed  forward  in  observation  of  Soult,  and  a  few  dayff 
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after,  intelligence  having  arrived  that  Drouef s  division  was  on  the 
point  of  effecting  a  junction  with  that  mai^hal,  two  regiments  of 
cavaliy  and  two  bri^vdes  of  infantry,  which  had  been  quartered  at 
Coria,  as  posts  of  communication  with  Spencer,  were  called  up  to 
reinforce  the  covering  army. 

"While  the  allies  were  engaged  at  Albuera,  Phillipon,  the  gov- 
ernor of  ^adajos,  had  levelled  their  trenches,  repaired  hLs  own  dam- 
ages, and  obtained  a  small  supply  of  wine  and  vegetables  from  the 
people  of  Escremadura,  who  were  still  awed  by  the  presence  of 
Soult's  army ;  and  within  the  place  all  was  quiet,  for  the  citizens 
did  not  now  exceed  five  thousand  souU.  He  had  also  mounted  more 
guns,  and  when  the  place  was  invested,  parties  of  the  townsmen 
mixed  with  soldiers  were  observed  working  to  improve  the  de- 
fences ;  wherefore,  as  any  retrenchments  made  in  the  castle,  behind 
the  intended  points  of  attack,  would  have  frustrated  the  besiegers' 
object  by  prolonging  the  siege,  Lord  "Wellington  had  a  large  tele- 
scope placed  in  the  tower  of  La  Lippe,  near  Elvas,  by  which  the 
interior  of  the  castle  could  be  plainly  looked  into,  and  all  prep- 
arations discovered. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th,  ground  was  broken  for  a  false  attack 
against  the  Pardaleras,  and  the  following  night  sixteen  hundred 
workmen,  with  a  covering  party  of  twelve  hundred,  sank  a  parallel 
against  the  castle,  on  an  extent  of  eleven  hundred  yards,  without 
being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  fire  until  after  daylight. 
The  same  night  twelve  hundred  workmen,  covered  by  eight  hun- 
dred men  under  arms,  opened  a  parallel  four  hundred  and  ^j  yards 
from  San  Christoval,  and  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge- 
head. On  this  line  one  breaching  and  two  counter  batteries  were 
raised  against  the  fort  and  against  the  bridge-head,  to  prevent  a 
sally  from  that  point ;  and  a  fourth  battery  was  also  commenced,  to 
search  the  defences  of  the  castle,  but  the  workmen  were  discovered, 
and  a  heavy  fire  struck  down  many  of  them. 

On  the  3 1st,  the  attack  against  the  castle,  the  soil  being  vevy 
soft,  was  pushed  forward  without  much  interruption,  and  rapidly  ; 
but  the  Christoval  attack  being  carried  on  in  a  rocky  soil,  and  the 
earth  brought  up  from  the  rear,  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  consid- 
erable loss.  This  day  the  British  artillery  company  came  up  on 
mules  from  Estremos,  and  the  engineer  hastened  the  works.  The 
direction  of  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  such,  that  the  right 
gradually  approached  the  point  of  attack  by  which  the  heaviest 
ire  of  the  place  was  avoided  ;  yet  so  great  was  the  desire  to  save 
time,  that  before  the  suitable  point  of  distance  was  attained,  a  bat- 
tery of  fourteen  twenty-four  pounders,  with  six  large  howitzers,  was 
marked  out. 
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On  the  Christoval  side,  the  batteries  were  not  finished  before  the 
night  of  the  Ist  of  June,  for  the  soil  was  so  rocky,  that  the  miner  was 
employed  to  level  the  ground  for  the  platforms ;  and  the  garrison, 
having  mortars  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  inches  diameter  mounted 
on  the  castle,  sent  every  shell  amongst  the  workmen.  These  huge 
missiles  would  have  ruined  the  batteries  on  that  side  altogether,  if 
tlie  latter  had  not  been  on  the  edge  of  a  ridge,  from  whence  most  of 
tlie  shells  rolled  off  before  bursting ;  yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  judgo 
rightly  in  war,  that  Phillipon  stopped  this  fire,  thinking  it  was 
thrown  away  !*  The  progress  of  the  works  was  also  delayed  by 
the  bringing  of  earth  from  a  distance,  and  woolpacks,  purchased  at 
Elvas,  were  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d,  the  batteries  on  both  sides  were  completed, 
and  armed  with  forty-three  pieces  of  different  sizes,  of  which 
twenty  were  pointed  against  the  castle ;  the  next  day  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers  opened,  but  the  windage  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the 
shot  rendered  it  very  ineffectual  at  first,  and  five  pieces  became 
unserviceable.  However,  before  evening  the  practice  was  steadier, 
the  fire  of  the  fort  was  nearly  silenced,  and  the  covering  of  masonry 
fell  from  the  castle  wall,  discovering  a  perpendicular  bank  of  clay. 

In  the  night  of  the  3d,  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  pro- 
longed, and  a  fresh  battery  for  seven  guns  traced  out  at  six  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  breach.  On  the  4th,  the  garrison's  fire  was 
increased  by  several  additional  guns,  and  six  more  pieces  of  the 
besiegers  were  disabled,  principally  by  their  own  fire.  Meanwhile 
the  batteries  told  but  slightly  against  the  bank  of  clay. 

At  Christoval,  the  fort  was  much  injured,  and  some  damage  was 
done  to  the  castle,  from  one  of  the  batteries  on  that  side ;  but  the 
guns  were  so  soft  and  bad  that  the  rate  of  firing  was  of  necessity 
greatly  reduced  in  all  the  batteries.  In  the  night  the  new  battery 
was  armed,  all  the  damaged  works  were  repaired,  and  the  next  day 
the  enemy  having  brought  a  gun  in  Christoval  to  plunge  into  the 
trenches  on  the  castle  side,  the  parallel  there  was  deepened  and 
traverses  were  constructed  to  protect  the  troops. 

Fifteen  pieces  still  played  against  the  castle,  but  the  bank  of  clay, 
although  falling  away  in  flakes,  always  remained  perpendicular. 
One  damaged  gun  was  repaired  on  the  Christoval  side,  but  two 
more  had  beceme  unserviceable. 

In  the  night  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  again  extended, 
a  fresh  battery  was  traced  out,  at  only  ^ye  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  from  the  breach,  to  receive  the  Portuguese  iron  guns,  which 
had  arrived  at  Elvas ;  and  on  the  Christoval  side  some  new  bat- 
teries were  opened,  and  some  old  ones  were  abandoned.     During 

*  French  Register  of  the  Siege,  MS. 
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this  night  the  garrison  began  to  intrench  themselves  behind  the 
castle  breach  ;  before  morning  their  laborers  were  well  covered,  and 
two  addition^  pieces  from  Christoval  were  made  to  plunge  into  the 
trenches  with  great  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fire  of  the  besiegers 
had  broken  the  clay  bank,  which  took  such  a  slope  as  to  appear 
nearly  practicable,  and  the  stray  shells  and  shot  set  fire  to  the 
houses  nearest  the  castle ;  but  three  more  guns  were  disabled. 

On  the  6th  there  were  two  breaches  in  Christoval ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  found  practicable,  a  company  of  grenadiers,  with 
twelve  ladders,  were  directed  to  assault  it,  while  a  second  company 
turned  the  fort  by  the  east  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention.  Three 
hundred  men  from  the  trenches  were  at  the  same  time  pushed  for* 
ward  by  the  west  side,  to  cut  the  communication  between  the  fort 
and  the  bridge-head ;  and  a  detachment  with  a  six-pounder  moved 
into  the  valley  of  the  Grebora,  to  prevent  any  passage  of  the  Gua- 
diana  by  boats. 

FIRST   ASSAULT    OF   CHRISTOVAL. 

The  storming  party,  commanded  by  Major  M'Intosh,  of  the  85th 
regiment,  was  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  Mr.  Dyas,  of  the 
51st;  and  this  gallant  gentleman,  guided  by  the  engineer  Forster,  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  bravery,  reached  the  glacis  about  mid- 
night, and  descended  the  ditch  without  being  discovered.  The 
French  had,  however,  cleared  all  the  rubbish  away ;  the  breach  had 
still  seven  feet  of  perpendicular  wall,  many  obstacles,  such  as  carts 
chained  together  and  pointed  beams  of  wood,  were  placed  above  it, 
and  large  shells  were  ranged  along  the  ramparts  to  roll  down  upon 
the  assailants.  The  forlorn  hope  finding  the  opening  impracticable, 
was  retiring  with  little  loss,  when  the  main  body,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  a  flank  fire  from  the  town,  as  well  as  a  direct  fire  from 
the  fort,  came  leaping  into  the  ditch  with  ladders,  and  another 
effort  was  made  to  escalade  at  different  points ;  the  ladders  were  too 
short,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  seventy-five  men,  besides 
the  cannoneers,  made  so  stout  a  resistance,  and  the  confusion  and 
mischief  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells  was  so  great,  that 
the  assailants  again  retired,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred 
men. 

Bad  success  always  produces  disputes,  and  the  causes  of  this 
failure  were  attributed  by  some  to  the  breach  being  impracticable 
from  the  first ;  by  others,  to  the  confusion  which  arose  after  the 
main  body  had  entered.  French  writers  affirm  that  the  breach 
was  certainly  practicable  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  but  repaired  on 
the  6th ;  that  as  the  besiegers  did  not  attack  until  midnight,  the 
workmen  had  time  to  clear  the  ruins  away  and  to  raise  fresh  ob- 
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Btades ;  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
three  muskets  each,  did  the  rest*  But  it  is  also  evident,  that, 
whether  from  inexperience,  accident,  or  other  causes,  the  combina- 
tions for  the  assault  were  not  very  well  calculated ;  the  storming  party 
was  too  weak,  the  ladders  few  and  short,  and  the  breach  not  suffi- 
ciently scoured  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  The  attack  itself  was 
also  irregular  and  ill-combined,  for  the  leading  troops  were  certainly 
repulsed  before  the  main  body  had  descended  the  ditch.  The  in- 
trepidity of  the  assailants  was  admitted  by  all  sides ;  yet  it  is  a 
great  point  in  such  attacks  that  the  supports  should  form  almost  one 
body  with  the  leaders,  because  the  sense  of  power  derived  from 
numbers  is  a  strong  incentive  to  valor,  and  obstacles  which  would 
be  insourmountable  to  a  few,  seem  to  vanish  before  a  multitude. 
It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  this  was  a  case  where  not  loss  of 
men,  but  time,  was  to  be  considered. 

During  this  night  the  iron  guns  were  placed  in  battery  against  the 
oastle,  but  two  more  of  the  brass  pieces  became  unserviceable,  and 
the  following  day  three  others  were  disabled.  However,  the  bank 
of  clay  at  the  castle  at  last  offered  a  practicable  slope,  and  during 
the  night  Captain  Patton,  of  the  engineers,  examined  it  closely ;  he 
was  wounded  mortaUy  in  returning,  yet  lived  to  make  his  report 
that  it  was  practicable.  Nevertheless,  the  garrison  continued  as 
they  had  done  every  night,  at  both  breaches,  to  clear  away  the 
ruins,  and  with  bales  of  wool  and  other  materials  to  form  defences 
behind  the  opening.  They  ranged  abo  a  number  of  huge  shells 
and  barrels  of  powder,  with  matches  fastened  to  them,  along  the 
ramparts,  and  placed  chosen  men  to  defend  the  breach,  each  man 
being  supplied  with  four  muskeis. 

In  this  order  they  fearlessly  awaited  another  attack,  which  was 
soon  made.  For  intelligence  now  arrived  that  Drouet's  corps  was 
dose  to  Llerena,  and  that  Marmont  was  on  the  move  from  Sala* 
manca,  and  hence  Lord  Wellington,  seeing  that  his  prey  was  likely 
to  escape,  as  a  last  effort  resolved  to  assault  Christoval  again.  But 
this  time  four  hundred  British,  Portuguese,  and  Frenchmen  of  the 
chasseurs  Brittanniques,  carrying  sixteen  long  ladders,  were  des- 
tined for  the  attack ;  the  supports  were  better  closed  up ;  the  ap- 
pointed hour  was  nine  instead  of  twelve,  and  a  greater  number  of 
detachments  than  before  were  distributed  to  the  right  and  lefl,  to 
.distract  the  enemy's  attention,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
town,  and  to  be  ready  to  improve  any  success  which  might  be  ob- 
tained. On  the  other  side,  Phillipon  increased  the  garrison  of  the 
fort  to  two  hundred  men. 

*  Lunwre's  Sieges. 
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SECOND   ASSAULT   OF   0HRI8T0VAL. 

The  storming  party  was  commanded  bj  Major  M'Greechy ;  the 
forlorn  hope,  again  led  by  the  gallant  Dyas,  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  an  engineer  officer ;  and,  a  little  afler  nine  o'clock,  th« 
leading  troops  bounding  forward,  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
support,  amidst  a  shattering  fire  of  musketry,  which  killed  Mtgor 
M'Geechy,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  many  men  upon  the  glacis.  The  troops 
with  loud  shouts  jumped  into  the  ditch,  but  the  French  scoffingly 
called  to  them  to  come  on,  and  at  the  same  time  rolled  the  barrels 
of  powder  and  shells  down,  while  the  musketry  made  fearful  and 
rapid  havoc  In  a  little  time  the  two  leading  columns  united  at  the 
main  breach,  the  supports  also  came  up,  confusion  arose  about  the 
ladders,  of  which  only  a  few  could  be  reaitni,  and  the  enemy,  stand- 
ing on  the  ramparts,  bayoneted  the  foi*emost  of  the  assailants,  over* 
turned  the  ladders,  and  again  poured  their  destructive  fire  upon  the 
crowd  below.  When  a  hundred  and  forty  men  had  fallen,  the  order 
to  retire  was  given. 

An  assault  on  the  castle  breach  might  still  have  been  tried,  but 
the  troops  could  not  have  formed  between  the  top  and  the  retrench- 
ments behind  the  breach  until  Christoval  was  taken,  and  the  guns 
from  thence  used  to  clear  the  interior  of  the  castle;  hence  the 
siege  was  of  necessity  raised,  because  to  take  Christoval  required 
several  days  more,  and  Soult  was  now  ready  to  advance.  The 
stores  were  removed  on  the  10th,  and  the  attack  was  turned  into  a 
blockade. 

OBSERYATIONS. 

X.  The  allies  lost,  during  this  unfortunate  siege,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred men  and  officers,  and  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  were 
against  rules.  The  working  parties  were  too  weak,  the  guns  and  stores 
too  few,  and  the  points  of  attack  chosen,  not  the  best ;  the  defences 
were  untouched  by  counter-batteries,  and  the  breaching  batteries 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  for  the  bad  guns  employed ;  howitzers, 
mounted  on  trucks,  were  but  a  poor  sul:^titute  for  mortars,  and  the 
sap  was  not  practised ;  lastly,  the  assaults  were  made  before  the 
glacis  had  been  crowned  and  a  musketry  fire  established  against 
the  breach. 

That  a  siege  so  conducted  should  fail  against  such  a  brave  and 
intelligent  garrison,  is  not  strange ;  but  it  is  most  strange  and  cul- 
pable, that  a  government,  which  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  war 
as  the  British,  should  have  left  the  engineer  department,  with  re- 
spect to  organization  and  equipment,  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it, 
in  despite  of  the  officers'  experience,  bravery,  and  zeal,  a  very 
inefficient  arm  of  war.    The  skill  displayed  belonged  to  particular 
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persons,  rather  than  to  the  corps  at  large ;  and  the  very  tools  with 
which  thej  worked,  especially  those  sent  from  the  store-keeper's 
department,  were  so  shamefully  bad  that  the  work  required  could 
scarcely  be  performed:  the  captured  French  cutting  tools  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  engineers  as  being  infinitely  better  than 
the  British ;  when  the  soldiers'  lives  and  the  honor  of  England's 
arnis  were  at  stake,  the  English  cutlery  was  fouud  worse  than  the 
French. 

2.  The  neglect  of  rules,  above  noticed,  was  for  the  most  part  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity ;  yet  censure  might  attach  to  the  gen- 
eral, inasmuch  as  he  could  have  previously  sent  to  England  for  a 
battering  train.  But  then  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and 
British  governments  when  Lord  Wellington  was  in  the  lines,  left 
him  so  little  hope  of  besieging  any  place  on  the  frontier,  that  he 
was  hourly  in  fear  of  being  obliged  to  embark  :  moreover  the  bad- 
ness of  the  Portuguese  guns  was  not  known,  and  the  space  of  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Badajos  and  this  siege  was  insuffi- 
cient to  procure  artillery  from  England ;  neither  would  the  Portu- 
guese have  furnished  the  means  of  carriage.  It  may  however  at 
all  limes  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  the  difficulties  of  war  are  so 
innumerable  that  no  head  was  ever  yet  strong  enough  to  fore-cal- 
culate them  alL 


CHAPTER  VL 

General  Spencer's  operntione  in  Beira — Pack  blows  up  Almeida — Marmonl 
marcheH  by  the  passes  to  the  Tiigas,  and  Spencer  to  the  Alemtejo— Soolt 
and  Marmont  advance  to  saccor  IfodiijoB— The  siege  is  raised,  and  the  allies 
pi^  the  Oaudiano — Lord  Wellin^n^s  position  on  the  Cava  described— Skir- 
mish of  cavalry  in  which  the  British  are  defeated — CritioRi  period  of  the  war 
— French  marHhnlb  censured  for  not  giving  battle — Lord  Wellington's  firm- 
ness— Inactivity  of  the  Spaniards — Blake  moves  to  the  Condado  do  NiebUi— 
He  Httnoks  the  castle  of  Niebla — ^The  French  armies  retire  fh>m  Bad^os,  and 
Sonit  marches  to  Andnlnsia^- Snocors  the  castle  of  Niebla — Blake  flies  to  Aya- 
monte — Sails  for  Cadiz,  leaving  Ballesteros  in  the  Condado — French  move 
against  him — ELe  embarks  his  infantry  and  sends  his  cavalry  through  Portugal 
to  Estremadura — Blake  lands  at  Almeria  and  joins  the  Muroinn  armv— Goes 
to  Valencia,  and  dnring  his  absence  Soult  attacks  his  army — Bout  of  Bo2&-^ 
Soiilt  returns  to  Andalusia — ^His  actions  eulogized. 

It  will  be  remenrbered  that  Soult,  instead  of  retiring  into  Anda- 
lusia, took  a  flank  position  at  Llerena,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Drouet's  division,  which  had  been  detached  from  Massena's  army. 
At  Llerena,  although  closely  watched  by  General  Hill,  the  French 
Marshal,  with  an  army  oppressed  by  its  losses  and  rendered  unruly 
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by  WRDt,  maintained  an  attitude  of  offence  until  assured  of  Drouet's 
approach,  when  he  again  advanced  to  Los  Santos,  near  which  place 
a  slight  cavalry  skirmish  took  place  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
French. 

On  the  14th,  Drouet  whose  march  had  been  very  rapid,  arrived, 
and  then  Sou  It,  who  knew  that  Lord  Wellington  expected  large 
reinforcements,  and  was  desirous  to  forstall  them,  advanced  to  Fu- 
ente  del  Maestro,  whereupon  Hill  took  measures  to  concentrate  the 
covering  army  on  the  position  of  Albuera.*  Meanwhile  Marmont, 
who  had  reorganized  the  army  of  Portugal,  in  six  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  five  brigades  of  cavalry,  received  Napoleon's  orders  to 
co-operate  with  Soult ;  and  in  this  view  had  sent  Reynier  with  two 
divisions  by  the  pass  of  Banos,  while  himself  with  a  considerable 
force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  ten  guns  escorted  a  convoy  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Greneral  Spencer,  with  the  first,  fiflh,  sixth,  and 
light  divisions,  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  then  behind  the 
Agueda;  and  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  was  above  Almeida,  which 
had  been  again  placed  in  a  condition  to  resist  an  irregular  assault. 
Spencer's  orders  were  to  make  his  marches  correspond  with  those 
of  the  enemy,  if  the  latter  should  point  towards  the  Tagus ;  but 
if  the  French  attacked,  he  was  to  take  the  Ime  of  the  Coa,  and  to 
blow  up  Almeida  if  the  movements  went  to  isolate  that  fortress.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  Marmont,  having  introduced  his  convoy, 
marched  out  of  Rodrigo  in  two  columns,  one  noloving  upon  Gallegos, 
the  other  upon  Espeja.  The  light  division  fell  back  before  the 
latter,  and  Slade's  cavalry  before  the  former ;  but  in  this  retrograde 
movement,  the  latter  gave  its  flank  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  which  soon  closed  upon  and  cannonaded  it,  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Unfortunately  the  British  rear-guard  got 
jammed  in  between  the  French  and  a  piece  of  marshy  ground,  and 
in  this  situation  the  whole  must  have  been  destroyed,  if  Captain 
Purvis,  with  a  squadron  of  the  fourth  dragoons,  had  not  charged 
the  enemy  while  the  other  troopers,  with  strong  horses  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  firmest  parts,  got  through  the  marsh.  Purvis  then 
passed  also,  and  the  French  horses  could  not  follow.  Thus  the 
retreat  was  effected  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty  men.  After  the 
action  an  officer  calling  himself  Montbrun's  aid-de-camp  deserted  to 
the  allies. 

General  Spencer,  more  dbtinguished  for  great  personal  intre- 
pidity than  for  quickness  of  military  conception,  was  now  undecided 
as  to  his  measures ;  and  the  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  safe  situa- 
tion, for  the  country  was  covered  with  baggage,  the  movements  of 
the  divisions  were  wide  and  without  concert,  and  Greneral  Pack, 

*  Intercepted  despatob  from  Soult  to  Mttrmont. 
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who  had  the  charge  of  Almeida,  too  hastily  blew  it  up  In  this 
uncertatiDty  the  Adjutant  General  Pakenham  pointed  out  that  the 
French  did  not  advance  as  if  to  give  battle,  that  their  numbers 
were  evidently  small,  their  movements  more  ostentatious  than 
vigorous,  and  probably  intended  to  cover  a  flank  movement  by  the 
passes  l^uiing  to  the  Tagus  ;  he  therefore  urged  Spencer  either  to 
take  up  a  position  of  battle  which  would  make  the  enemy  discover 
his  real  numbers  and  intentions,  or  retire  at  once  behind  the  Coa, 
with  a  view  to  march  to  Lord  Wellington's  assistance.  These 
arguments  were  supported  by  Colonel  Waters,  who  having  closely 
watched  the  infantry  coming  out  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  observed  that 
they  were  too  clean  and  well  dressed  to  have  come  off  a  long  march, 
and  must  therefore  be  a  part  of  the  garrison.  He  had  also  ascer- 
tained that  a  large  body  was  actually  in  movement  towards  the 


Spencer  yielding  to  these  representations  marched  in  the  evening 
by  Alfayates  to  Soito,  and  the  next  day  behind  the  Coa.  Here 
certain  intelligence  that  Marmont  was  in  the  passes  reached  him, 
and  he  continued  his  march  to  the  Alemtejo  by  Penamacor,  but 
detached  one  division  and  his  cavalry  to  Coria,  as  flankers.,  while 
he  passed  with  the  main  body  by  Castello  Branco,  Villa  Yelha,  Niza, 
and  Portalegre.  The  season  was  burning  and  the  marches  long,  yet 
80  hardened  by  constant  service  were  the  light  division,  and  so 
well  organized  by  General  Craufurd,  that,  although  covering  from 
eighteen  to  eight-and-twenty  miles  daily,  they  did  not  leave  a  single 
straggler  behind.  The  flanking  troops,  who  had  been  rather  un- 
necessarily exposed  at  Coria,  then  followed,  and  Marmont,  having 
imposed  upon  Spencer  and  Pack  by  his  demonstration  in  front  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  filed  off  by  the  pass  of  Perales,  while  Reynier 
moved  by  the  passes  of  Bejar  and  Baftos,  and  the  whole  were  by 
forced  marches  soon  united  at  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  Here  a 
pontoon  bridge  expected  from  Madrid  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  was  made  with  only  one  ferry  boat,  which 
caused  a  delay  of  four  days,  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
Badajos  if  the  battering  guns  employed  in  that  siege  had  been 
really  effective. 

When  the  river  was  crossed,  the  French  army  marched  in  two 
columns  with  the  greatest  rapidity  upon  Merida  and  Medellin, 
where  they  arrived  the  18th,  and  opened  their  communications  with 
Soult. 

On  the  other  side,  Lord  Wellington  had  been  attentively  watch- 
ing these  movements ;  he  had  never  intended  to  press  Badajos  be- 
yond the  10th,  because  he  knew  that  when  reinforced  with  Drouet's 
division,  Soult  alone  would  be  strong  enough  to  raise  tlie  siege,  and 
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hence  the  hurried  assaults ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  fight  Soult,  and 
although  he  raised  the  siege  on  the  10th,  jet,  informed  by  an  inters 
cepted  letter  that  Phillipon's  provisions  would  be  exhausted  on  the 
20th,  he  continued  the  blockade  of  the  place,  in  hopes  that  some 
such  accident  of  war  as  the  delay  at  Almaraz  might  impede  Mar- 
monu  It  may  be  here  asked,  why,  as  he  knew  a  few  days  would 
suffice  to  reduce  Badajos,  he  did  not  retrench  his  whole  army  and 
persist  in  the  siege  ?  The  answer  is,  that  Elvas  being  out  of  repair 
and  exhausted  both  of  provisions  and  ammunition  by  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  the  enemy  would  immediately  have  taken  that  fortress. 

When  Souk's  advanced  guard  had  reached  Los  Santos,  the  cover- 
ing army,  consisting  of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions  and  Blake's 
Spaniards,  was  concentrated  at  Aibuera;  Hamilton's  Portuguese 
were  also  directed  there  from  Badajos ;  meanwhile  the  third  and 
seventh  divisions  maintained  the  blockade,  and  Wellington  expect- 
ing a  battle  repaired  in  person  to  Aibuera,  but,  unlike  Beresford, 
he  had  that  position  intrenched,  and  did  not  forget  to  occupy  the 
hill  on  the  right 

On  the  14th,  it  was  known  that  Marmont  was  at  Truxillo,  and 
that  in  four  days  he  could  unite  with  Soult,  wherefore  the  blockade 
was  also  raised  with  a  view  to  repass  the  Guadiana ;  yet  Wellington 
still  lingered  at  Aibuera,  hoping  to  fall  on  Soult  separately,  but  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  the  latter  moved,  continually  refusing  his 
left  and  edging  with  his  right  towards  Almendralejos,  soon  extin- 
guished this  chance.  On  the  17th,  the  blockade  having  been  raised 
tlie  day  before,  the  allies  repassed  the  Guadiana  in  two  columns. 
The  British  and  Portuguese  moved  by  the  pontoon  bridge  near 
Badajos,  the  Spaniards  crossed  at  Jerumenha ; — this  movement, 
not  an  easy  one,  was  executed  without  loss  of  men  or  stores,  and 
without  accident,  save  that  General  William  Stewart,  by  some  error, 
took  the  same  line  as  Blake,  and  at  night  fell  in  with  the  Span- 
iards, who  thought  his  division  French  and  were  like  to  have  fired. 

The  19  th,  the  united  French  armies  entered  Badajos,  which  was 
thus  succored  after  two  most  honorable  defences,  and  at  a  moment 
when  Phillipon,  despairing  of  aid  and  without  provisions,  was  pre- 
paring his  means  of  breaking  out  and  escaping. 

The  21st,  Godinot's  division  which  had  marched  by  Valverde 
took  possession  of  Olivenza ;  the  22d,  he  pushed  a  detachment 
under  the  guns  of  Jerumenha,  and  the  same  day  the  whole  of  the 
French  cavaliy  crossed  the  Guadiana  in  two  columns,  advancing 
towards  Villa  Viciosa  and  Elvas  on  one  side,  and  Campo  Mayor  on 
the  other. 

Lord  Wellington,  being  now  joined  by  the  head  of  Spencer^s 
corps,  had  plac^  his  army  on  both  sides  of  the  Caya,  with  cavaliy 
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posts  towards  the  mouth  of  that  rirer  and  on  the  Gaadiana  in  front 
of  Elvas.  His  right  wing  was  extended  behind  the  Caja  to  the 
lower  bridge  on  that  river,  and  his  left  wing  had  a  field  of  battle 
on  some  high  ground  resting  on  the  Gebora,  a  little  bejond  Campo 
Mayor,  which  fortress  was  occupied,  and  the  open  space  between 
it  and  the  high  ground  strongly  intrenched.  On  this  side  also  cav- 
alry were  posted  in  observation  beyond  the  Grebora  and  about  Al- 
buquerque, the  whole  position  forming  an  irregular  arch  embracing 
the  bridge  of  Badajos.  The  wood  and  town  of  Aronches  were 
behind  -the  centre  of  the  position,  and  the  little  fortified  place  of 
Ouguella  was  behind  the  left ;  but  the  right  wing  was  much  more 
numerous  than  the  left,  and  the  Monte  Reguingo,  a  wooded  ridge 
between  Campo  Mayor  and  the  Caya,  was  occupied  by  the  light 
division,  whose  position  could  not  be  recognized  by  the  enemy. 

If  the  French  attacked  the  left  of  the  allies,  a  short  movement 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  troops  into  action  on 
the  menaced  point,  because  the  whole  extent  of  country  occupied 
did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  miles :  the  communications  also  were 
good,  and  from  Campo  Mayor  open  plains,  reaching  to  Badajos, 
exposed  the  French  movements,  which  could  be  distinguished  both 
from  Elvas,  from  Campo  Mayor,  and  from  the  many  atalayas  or 
watch-towers  on  that  frontier. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  position  was  the  difficulty  of  recognizing 
it  from  the  enemy's  side,  and  to  protect  the  rear,  the  first  division 
was  retained  at  Portalegre :  from  thence  it  could  intercept  the 
enemy  at  Marvao  or  Castello  de  Vide  if  he  should  attempt  to  turn 
the  allies  by  Albuquerque,  and  was  ready  to  oppose  Soult  if  he 
should  move  between  Elvas  and  Estremos ;  but  the  march  from 
Portalegre  was  too  long  to  hope  for  the  assistance  of  this  division 
in  a  battle  near  Elvas  or  Campo  Mayor. 

The  French  cavalry,  as  I  have  said,  passed  the  Guadiana  on 
the  21st,  both  by  the  bridge  of  Badajos  and  by  two  fords,  where 
the  road  of  Olivenza  crosses  that  river,  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Caya.  The  right  column,  after  driving  back  the  outposts  of  the 
allies,  was  opposed  by  the  heavy  dragoons,  and  by  Madden*s  Por- 
tuguese, and  retired  without  seeing  the  position  on  the  Campo 
Mayor  side ;  but  the  horsemen  of  the  iefl  column,  while  patrolling 
towards  Villa  Yiciosa  and  Elvas,  cut  off  a  squadron  of  the  eleventh 
dragoons,  and  the  second  Grerman  hussars  which  were  on  the  Gua- 
diana escaped  to  Elvas  with  difficulty  and  loss.  The  cause  of  this 
misfortune,  in  which  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  killed  or 
taken,  is  not  very  clear,  for  the  French  aver  that  Colonel  Lallemand 
by  a  feigned  retreat  drew  the  cavalry  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the 
rumors  in  the  English  camp  were  various  and  discordant. 
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After  this  action  the  French  troops  were  quartered  along  the 
Guadiana  and  above  and  below  Badajos  from  Xeres  de  los  Caval- 
heiros  to  Montijo,  and  proceeded  to  collect  provisions  for  themselves 
and  for  the  fortress ;  hence,  with  the  exception  of  a  vain  attempt 
on  the  26th  to  cut  off  the  cavalry  detachments  on  the  side  of  Albu- 
querque, no  farther  operations  took  place. 

All  things'  had  seemed  to  tend  to  a  great  and  decisive  battle, 
and,  although  the  crisis  glided  away  without  any  event  of  impor- 
tance, this  was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war.  For 
Marmont  brought  down,  including  a  detachment  of  the  army 
of  the  centre,  thirty-one  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry,  and  fifty-four  guns ;  Soult  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty-six  guns ; — ^to 
effect  this,  Andalusia  and  Castile  had  been  nearly  stripped  of 
troops.*  Bessicres  had  abandoned  the  Asturias,  united  with 
General  Mayer,  who  had  succeeded  Serras  in  Leon,  and  was 
scarcely  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  keep  the  Gallicians  in  check  on 
the  Orbijo ;  the  chief  armies  of  the  Peninsula  were  in  presence,  a 
great  battle  seemed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  French,  and  it  was  in 
their  option  to  fight  or  not.  Their  success  at  Badajos,  and  the  sur- 
prise of  the  cavalry  on  the  Caya,  had  made  ample  amends  for 
their  losses  at  Los  Santos  and  Usagre,  and  now,  when  Badajos  was 
succored,  and  the  allied  army  in  a  manner  driven  into  Portugal, 
Albuera  seemed  to  be  a  victory.  The  general  result  of  the  Estre- 
madura  campaign  had  been  favorable  to  them,  and  the  political 
state  of  their  affairs  seemed  to  require  some  dazzling  action  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Peninsulars.  Their  army  was  powerful,  and  as 
they  were  especially  strong  in  cavalry,  and  on  favorable  ground 
for  that  arm,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better  opportunity  for  a 
blow,  which  would,  if  successful,  have  revenged  Massena's  disas- 
ters, and  sent  Lord  Wellington  back  to  Lisbon,  perhaps  from  the 
Peninsula  altogether ;  if  unsuccessful,  not  involving  any  very  serious 
consequences,  because  from  their  strength  of  horse  and  artillery, 
and  nearness  to  Badajos,  a  fatal  defeat  was  not  to  be  expected. 
But  the  allied  army  was  thought  to  be  stronger  by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Spanbh  troops  than  it  really  was ;  the  position,  very 
difficult  to  be  examined,  was  confidently  held  by  Lord  Wellington, 
and  no  battle  took  place. 

Napoleon's  estimation  of  the  weight  of  moral  over  physical 
force  in  war,  was  here  finely  exemplified.  Both  the  French  lu^ 
mies  were  conscious  of  recent  defeats.  Busaco,  Sabugal,  Fuentes, 
and  the  horrid  field  of  Albuera,  were  fresh  in  their  memory ;  the 
fierce  blood  there  spilled  still  reeked  in  their  nostrils ;  and  if  Csesar, 
after  a  partial  check  at  Dyrracchiaum,  held  it  unsafe  to  fight  a 

♦  Appendix  6,  %  8. 
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pitched  battle  with  recently  defeated  soldiers,  however  experienced 
or  brave,  Soult  may  well  be  excused,  seeing  that  he  knew  there 
were  divisions  on  the  Caya,  as  good  in  all  points,  and  more  expe- 
rienced than  those  he  had  fought  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Albuera. 
The  stem  nature  of  the  British  soldier  had  been  often  before 
proved  by  him,  and  he  could  now  draw  no  hope  from  the  unskil- 
iulness  of  the  general.  Lord  Wellington's  resolution  to  accept 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Caya  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  as  un- 
mixed greatness  as  the  crisis  was  one  of  unmixed  danger  to  thu 
cause  he  supported.  For  the  Portuguese  government,  following 
up  the  system  which  I  have  already  described,  had  reduced  their 
troops  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery,  and  the  fortresses  were  at 
draas  only  not  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The  British  government 
bad  taken  the  native  troops  into  pay,  but  it  had  not  undertaken  to 
feed  them ;  yet,  such  was  the  suffering  of  those  brave  men,  that 
Wellington,  after  repeatedly  refusing  to  assist  them  from  the  Eng- 
lish stores,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  sight  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  disbanding,  at  last  fed  the  six  brigades, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  army,  the  English  commissariat 
charging  the  expense  to  the  subsidy.  He  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ment would  then  supply  the  remnant,  but  they  starved  it  likewise, 
and  daring  the  siege  of  Badajos  these  troops  were  of  necessity 
thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  magazines  of  Elvas,  which  were 
thus  exhausted ;  and  what  with  desertion,  famine,  and  sickness, 
that  flourishing  army  which  had  mustered  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand good  soldiers  in  line,  at  the  time  of  Massena's  invasion,  could 
now  scarcely  produce  fourteen  thousand  for  a  battle  on  which  the 
fate  of  their  country  depended.  The  British  troops,  although  large 
reinforcements  had  come  out,  and  more  were  arriving,  had  so  many 
sick  and  wounded,  that  scarcely  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets  were  in  the  field.  The  enemy  had,  therefore,  a  superior- 
ity of  one  fourth  in  artillery  and  infantry,  and  the  strength  of  his 
cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  British. 

To  accept  battle  in  such  circumstances,  military  considerations 
only  being  had  in  view,  would  have  been  rash  in  the  extreme ;  but 
the  Portuguese  government,  besides  throwing  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  upon  Elvas,  had  utterly  neglected  that  place,  and  Jeru- 
menha,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Ouguella,  Aronches  and  Santa  Olay, 
which  were  the  fortresses  covering  this  frontier ;  neither  had  they 
drawn  forth  any  means  of  transport  from  the  country.  The  siege 
of  Badajos  had  been  entirely  furnished  from  Elvas;  but  all  the 
carts  and  animals  of  burden  that  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  or 
as  far  as  the  British  detachments  could  go,  and  all  the  commis- 
sariat means  to  boot^^were  scarcely  sui&cient  to  convey  the  ammu- 
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Dition,  the  stores,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  native  troops,  day  by 
Aajf  from  Elvas  to  the  camp  ;  there  was,  consequently,  no  possibil* 
ity  of  replacing  these  tilings  from  the  British  magazines  at  Abran* 
tes  and  Lisbon. 

When  the  allies  crossed  the  Guadiana  in  retreat,  Elvas  had  only 
ten  thousand  rounds  of  shot  left,  and  not  a  fortnight's  provision  in 
store,  even  for  her  own  garrison ;  her  works  were  mouldering  in 
many  places  from  want  of  care,  houses  and  inclosures  encumbered 
her  glacis,  most  of  her  guns  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  the 
lire  at  Badajos,  the  remainder  were  very  bad,  and  her  garrison  was 
composed  of  untried  soldiers  and  militia.  Jerumenha  was  not 
better  looked  to ;  Olaya,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Ouguella  had  nothing 
but  their  walls.  It  would  appear  then,  that  if  Soult  had  been 
aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  he  might,  under  cover  of  the  Gua- 
diana, have  collected  his  army  below  the  confluence  of  the  Cay  a, 
and  then  by  means  of  the  pontoon  train  from  Badajos,  and  by  the 
fords  at  which  his  cavalry  did  pass,  have  crossed  the  Guadiana. 
overpowered  the  right  of  the  allies,  and  suddenly  investing  Elvas, 
have  covered  his  army  with  lines,  which  would  have  insuied  the 
fall  of  that  place ;  unless  the  English  General,  anticipating  such 
an  attempt,  had,  with  very  inferior  numbers,  defeated  him  between 
the  Caya  and  Elvas.  But  this,  in  a  perfectly  open  country,  offer- 
ing no  advantages  to  the  weaker  army,  would  not  have  been  easy. 
Soult  also,  by  marching  on  the  side  of  Estremos,  could  liave  turned 
the  right,  and  menanced  the  communications  of  the  allies  with 
Abrantes,  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  retreat  and  abandon 
Elvas,  or  fight  to  disadvantage.  The  position  on  the  Caya  was, 
therefore,  taken  up  solely  with  reference  to  the  state  of  political 
affairs.  It  was  intended  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  it  did  so ; 
Elvas  and  Jerumenha  must  otherwise  have  fallen. 

While  a  front  of  battle  was  thus  presented,  the  rear  was  cleared 
of  all  the  hospitals  and  heavy  baggage ;  workmen  were  day  and 
night  employed  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  strong  pbces, 
and  guns,  ammunition  and  provbions  were  brought  up  from  Abran- 
tes, by  means  of  the  animals  and  carts  before  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Badajos.  Until  all  this  was  effected,  Portugal  was  on  tlie 
brink  of  perdition,  but  the  true  Peninsular  character  was  now  dis- 
played, and  in  a  manner  that  proclaims  most  forcibly  the  difficul- 
ties overcome  by  the  Enghsh  Greneral,  difficulties  which  have  been 
little  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  The  danger  of  Elvas  had 
aroused  all  the  bustle  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  Re- 
gency were  at  first  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  their  own 
conduct ;  but  when  they  found  their  own  tardy  efforts  were  fore- 
stalled by  the  diligence  of  Lord  WellingtoUi  they  with  prodigious 
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effironteiy  asserted,  that  he  had  exhausted  Elvas  for  the  supply  of 
the  British  troops,  and  that  they  had  replenished  it ! 

His  imperturbable  firmness  at  this  crisis  was  wonderful,  and  the 
more  admirable,  because  Mr.  PereevaFs  policy,  prevailing  in  the 
cabinet,  had  lefl  him  without  a  halfpenny  in  the  military  chest,  and 
almost  without  a  hope  of  support  in  his  own  countr}' ;  yet  his  dar- 
ing was  not  a  wild  cast  of  the  net  for  fortune;  it  was  supported 
by  great  circumspection,  and  a  penetration  and  activity  that  let  no 
advantages  escape.  He  had  thrown  a  wide  glance  over  the  Penin- 
sula, knew  his  true  situation,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards  how 
to  push  their  war  to  advant«^  while  the  French  were  thus  concen- 
trated in  Estremadura,  and  at  this  period  had  a  right  to  expect  as- 
sistance from  them ;  for  Soult  and  Marmont  were  united  at  Badajos, 
the  army  of  the  north  and  the  army  of  the  centre  were  paralyzed 
by  the  flight  of  the  King,  and  this  was  the  moment  when,  Figueras 
having  been  surprised  by  Rovira,  and  Tarragona  besieged  by  Su- 
chet,  the  French  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  entirely 
occupied  with  those  places.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sula was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards.  They  could 
have  collected,  of  Murcians  and  Valencians  only,  above  forty  thou- 
sand regulars,  besides  partisans,  with  which  they  might  have  mai*ched 
against  Madrid,  while  the  Gallicians  operated  in  Castile,  and  the 
Asturian  army  supported  the  enterprises  of  the  northern  partidas. 

This  favorable  occasion  was  not  seized.  Julian  Sanchez,  indeed, 
cut  off  a  convoy,  menaced  Salamanca,  and  blockaded  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo ;  Santocildes  came  down  to  Astorga,  and  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, Mina  and  the  northern  chiefs  harassed  the  French  commu- 
nications ;  some  stir  also  was  made  by  the  guerillas  near  Madrid, 
and  Suchet  was  harassed,  but  the  commotion  soon  subsided  ;  and  a 
detachment  from  Madrid  having  surprised  a  congregation  of  partidas 
at  Peneranda,  killed  many  and  recovered  a  large  convoy  which 
they  had  taken ;  and  in  this  complicated  war,  which  being  spread 
like  a  spider's  web  over  the  whole  Peninsula,  any  drag  upon  one 
part  would  have  made  the  whole  quiver  to  the  most  distant  extrem- 
ities, the  regular  armies  effected  nothing.  Nor  did  any  general  in- 
surrection of  the  people  take  place  in  ^e  rear  of  the  French,  who 
retained  all  their  fortified  posts,  while  their  civil  administrations 
continued  to  rule  in  the  great  towns  as  tranquilly  as  if  there  was  lo 
war! 

Lord  Wellington's  principal  measure  for  dissipating  the  storm  in 
bis  front  had  rested  upon  Blake.  That  General  had  wished  him  to 
fight.beyond  the  Guadiana,  and  was  not  well  pleased  at  being  re- 
fused ;  wherefore  the  English  General,  instead  of  taking  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  Spaniards,  and  an  uneasy  colleague,  into  the  linr 
TOL.  ui. — P 
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of  battle  at  Campo  Mayor,  where  he  knew  by  experience  that  they 
would  quarrel  with  the  Portuguese,  and  by  their  slowness,  insuborr 
dination,  and  folly,  would  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  himself, 
delivered  to  Blake  the  pontoons  used  at  Badajos,  and  concertcnl 
with  him  a  movement  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  He 
was  to  recross  that  river  at  Mertola,  and  to  fall  upon  Seville,  which 
was  but  slightly  guarded  by  a  mixed  force  of  French  and  Spaniards 
in  Joseph's  service ;  and  this  blow,  apparently  easy  of  execution, 
would  have  destroyed  all  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  which  sup- 
ported the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Lord  Wellington  had  therefore 
good  reason  to  expect  the  raising  of  that  siege,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
persion of  the  French  army  in  its  front  He  likewise  urged  the 
Regency  at  Cadiz  to  push  forward  General  Beguines  from  San 
Roque,  against  Seville,  while  the  insurgents  in  the  Ronda  pressed 
the  few  troops  left  in  Granada,  on  one  side,  and  Freire,  with  the 
Murcian  army,  pressed  them  on  the  other. 

Blake  marched  the  18th,  recrossed  the  river  at  Mertola  the  22d, 
remained  inactive  at  Castellegos  until  the  SOth,  and  sent  his  heavy 
artillery  to  Ayamonte  by  water ;  then,  instead  of  moving  direct  with 
his  whole  force  upon  Seville,  he  detached  only  a  small  body,  and 
with  a  kind  of  infatuation  wasted  two  successive  days  in  assaulting 
the  castle  of  Niebla,  a  contemptible  work  garrisoned  by  three  hun- 
dred Swiss,  who  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  abandoned  the 
Spanish  service.  Being  without  artillery  he  could  not  succeed,  and 
meanwhile  Soult,  hearing  of  his  march,  ordered  Olivenza  to  be 
blown  up,  and  taking  some  cavalry,  and  Godinot's  division  which 
formed  the  left  of  his  army,  passed  the  Morena  by  Santa  OUalla 
and  moved  rapidly  upon  Seville.  From  Monasterio  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  relieve  ^e  castle  of  Niebla ;  and  at  the  same  time 
General  Gonroox,  whose  division  was  at  Xeres  de  los  Cavalheiro, 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Aracena  road,  and  endeavored  to  cut 
off  Blake  from  Ayamonte. 

Thus  far,  notwithstanding  the  failure  at  Niebla,  the  English 
General's  project  was  crowned  with  success.  The  great  army  in 
his  front  was  broken  up,  Soult  was  gone,  Marmont  was  preparing 
to  retire,  and  Portugal  was  safe.  Blake's  cavalry  under  Fenne 
Villemur,  and  some  infantry  under  Ballesteros,  had  also,  during  the 
attack  on  Niebla,  appeared  in  front  of  Seville  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  a  slight  insurrection  took  place  at  Carmona 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Serranos,  always  in  arms,  were  assisted  by 
Beguines  with  three  thousand  men,  and  blockaded  the  town  of 
Ronda;  and  Freire  advancing  with  his  Murcians  beyond  Lorca, 
menaced  Greneral  Laval,  who  had  succeeded  Sebastiani  in  com- 
mand of  the  fourth  corps.     In  this  crisis,  General  Daricau,  unablo 
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to  keep  the  field,  shut  himself  up  in  a  great  convent,  which  Soult 
had,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  crisis,  fortified  in  the  Triana  suburb, 
before  his  invasion  of  Estremadura.  But  the  Spanish  troops  of 
Joseph  showed  no  disposition  to  quit  him,  the  people  of  Seville 
remained  tranquil,  and  Blake's  incapacity  ruined  the  whole  combi- 
nation. 

Soult  approached  on  the  6th  of  Julj,  Ballesteros  and  Yillemur 
immediately  retired,  and  the  insurrection  at  Carmona  ceased.  Blake, 
hearing  of  Conroux's  march,  precipitately  fled  from  Niebla,  and 
only  escaped  into  Portugal  by  the  assistance  of  a  bridge  laid  for  him 
at  San  Lucar  de  Guadiana  by  Col.  Austin.  He  then  resolved  to 
embark  some  of  his  forces  and  sail  to  attack  San  Lucar  de  Bara- 
meda ;  but  scarcely  had  a  few  men  got  on  board,  when  the  French 
advanced  guard  appeared,  and  he  again  fled  in  disorder  to  Aya- 
monte,  and  got  into  the  island  of  Canelas,  where  fortunately  a  Span- 
ish frigate  and  three  hundred  transports  had  unexpectedly  arrived. 
While  Ballesteros  with  the  cavalry  and  three  thousand  infantry  pro- 
tected the  embarkation,  by  taking  a  position  on  the  RioPiedra,  Blake 
got  on  board  with  great  confusion,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz,  for  the  French 
had  reinforced  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  and  entered  Ayamonte. 
The  Portuguese  militia,  of  the  Algarves,  were  then  called  out ;  and 
Ballesteros,  afler  losing  some  men  on  the  Piedra,  took  post  on  the 
mountains  of  Aroches  on  his  left,  until  the  French  retired,  when  he 
came  back  with  his  infantry  and  intrenched  himself  in  Canelas. 
On  this  island  he  remained  until  August,  and  then  embarked  under 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  militia  at  Villa  Real,  while  his 
cavalry  marched  up  the  Guadiana  to  rejoin  Castaf^os,  who  with 
a  few  troops  still  remained  in  Estremadura.  A  small  battalion  left 
in  the  castle  of  Paymago  was  soon  after  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
the  French,  and  this  finished  the  long  partisan  warfare  of  the  Con- 
dado  de  Niebla. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  French  from  again  press- 
ing the  allies  on  the  Caya,  except  the  timid  operations  of  Freire 
on  the  side  of  Granada,  and  these  Soult  was  in  march  to  repress. 
With  indefatigable  activity  he  had  recalled  the  troops  of  the  fourth 
corps,  from  Estremadura,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  detachments 
which  he  had  already  sent,  from  Seville,  Cadiz,  Granada,  and  Ma- 
laga, to  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  Ronda;  and  while  he  thus 
prepared  the  means  of  attacking  Freire,  Beguines  was  driven  back 
to  San  Roque,and  the  Serranos,  as  I  have  before  observed,  disgusted 
with  the  Spanish  General's  ill  conduct,  were  upon  the  point  of  ca- 
pitulating with  the  French.  During  these  events  in  the  Ronda, 
Godinot  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Blake  to  Jaen,  whence  on 
the  7th  of  August  he  was  directed  to  march  against  PozalQon  and 
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Baza,  where  the  Murcian  armj  was  posted.  Meanwhile  Blake, 
re-landing  his  troops  at  Almeria,  joined  Freire ;  his  intention  was 
to  have  commenced  active  operations  against  Granada,  but  thinking 
it  necessary  to  go  first  to  Valencia  where  Palacios  was  making  mis- 
chief, he  leil  the  armj,  which  was  above  twentj-seven  thousand 
strong,  under  Freire,  and  before  he  could  return  it  was  utterly  dis- 
persed. 

ROUT   OF  BAZA. 

General  Quadra,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Murcians, 
was  at  Pozal^on,  and  it  is  said,  had  orders  to  rejoin  Freire,  but  dis- 
obeyed. The  centre  and  left,  under  Freire  himself,  were  at  Venta 
de  Bahul  in  front  of  Baza.  The  8th,  Soult,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed 
force  of  French  and  Spanish  troops  in  Joseph's  service,  drove  back 
the  advanced  guards  from  Guadix.  The  9th  he  appeared  in  front 
of  Bahul,  where  he  discerned  the  Spanish  army  on  strong  ground, 
their  front  being  covered  by  a  deep  ravine.  As  his  object  was  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  upon  Lorca  and  the  city  of  Murcia,  he  only 
showed  a  few  troops  at  first,  and  skirmished  slightly,  to  draw  Freire's 
attention,  while  Godinot  attacked  his  right  at  Pozal^on  and  got  in 
his  rear.  Grodinot  wasted  time.  His  advanced  guard,  alone,  had 
defeated  Quadra,  with  great  loss,  but  instead  of  entering  Baza,  he 
halted  for  the  night  near  it ;  and  during  the  darkness,  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  no  other  line  of  retreat,  and  were  now  falling  bjick  in 
confusion  before  Soult,  passed  through  that  place,  and  made  for 
Lorca  and  Caravalha.  Souk's  cavalry,  however,  soon  cut  this  line, 
and  the  fugitives  took  to  the  by-roads,  followed  and  severely  har- 
assed by  the  French  horse. 

At  this  time  the  whole  province  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  but 
the  people  generally  took  arms  to  protect  the  city  of  Murcia.  That 
place  was  intrenched,  and  the  French  Marshal,  whose  troops  were 
few,  and  fatigued  by  constant  marching,  not  thinking  fit  to  perse- 
vere, especially  as  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Carth<^na,  re- 
turned to  Granada,  whence  he  sent  detachments  to  disperse  some 
insurgents  who  had  gathered  under  the  Conde  de  Montijo  in  the 
Alpuxaras.     Thus  Granada  was  entirely  quieted. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  Soult's  vigor  and 
ability.  We  see  him  in  the  latter  end  of  1810,  with  a  small  force 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  taking  Olivenza,  Badajos,  Albuquerque, 
Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  Campo  Mayor,  defeating  a  great  army, 
and  capturing  above  twenty  thousand  men.  Again,  when  unex- 
pectedly assailed  by  Beresford  in  the  north,  by  the  Murcians  in  the 
east,  by  Ballesteros  in  the  west,  and  by  LapebA  and  Graham  in 
the  south,  he  found  means  to  repel  three  of  them,  to  persevere  in 
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the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  to  keep  Seville  tranquil,  while  he 
marched  against  the  fourth.  At  Albuera  he  lost  one  of  the  fiercest 
battles  upon  human  record,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  King 
hj  abandoning  his  throne  had  doubled  every  embarrassment ;  nev- 
ertheless, holding  fast  to  £stremadura,he  still  maintained  the  strug- 
gle, and  again  taking  the  offensive  obliged  the  allies  to  repass  the 
Gnadiana.  If  he  did  not  then  push  his  fortune  to  the  utmost,  it 
must  be  considered  that  his  command  was  divided,  that  his  troops 
were  still  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  Albuera,  and  that  the 
genius  of  his  adversary  had  worked  out  new  troubles  for  him  in 
Andalusia.  With  how  much  resolution  and  activity  he  repressed 
those  troubles  I  have  just  shown ;  but  above  all  things  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  prudent  vigor  of  his  administration,  which,  in 
despite  of  the  exposition  of  Joseph's  Spanish  counsellors,  had  im- 
pressed the  Andalusians  with  such  a  notion  of  his  power  and  re- 
sources, that  no  revolt  of  any  real  consequence  took  place,  and  none 
of  his  civic  guards  or  ^Escopeteros"  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Let  any  man  observe  the  wide  extent  of  country  he  had  to  main- 
tain ;  the  frontiers  fringed  as  it  were  with  hostile  armies,  the  inte- 
rior suflTering  under  war  requisitions,  the  people  secretly  hating  the 
French,  a  constant  iusun*ection  in  the  Bonda,  and  a  national  gov- 
ernment and  a  powerful  army  in  the  Isla  de  Leon ;  innumerable 
English  and  Spanish  agents,  prodigal  of  money  and  of  arms,  con- 
tinually instigating  the  people  of  Andalusia  to  revolt;  tb^  coast 
covered  with  hostile  vessels,  Gibraltar  sheltering  beaten  armius  on 
one  side,  Cadiz  on  another,  Portugal  on  a  third,  Murcia  on  a  fourth ; 
the  communication  with  France  difficult,  two  battles  lost,  few  rein- 
forcements, and  all  the  material  means  to  be  created  in  the  country. 
Let  any  man,  I  say,  consider  this,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  it 
was  no  common  genius  that  could  remain  unshaken  amidst  such 
difficulties ;  yet  Soult  not  only  sustained  himself,  but  contemplated 
the  most  gigantic  offensive  enterprises,  and  was  at  all  times  an  ad- 
versary to  be  dreaded.  What  though  his  skill  in  actual  combat 
VTBA  not  so  remarkable  as  in  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  who  can 
deny  him  firmness,  activity,  vigor,  foresight,  grand  perception,  and 
iidmirable  arrangement  ?  It  is  this  combination  of  high  qualitief 
tlmt  forms  a  great  captain. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

State  of  the  war  in  Spain— Marmont  ordered  to  take  a  central  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  TaffUflh-ConRtructs  forte  at  Almaraz— French  atfiur8  assnine  a  fj*- 
vorable  aspect— -Iy>rd  Wellington's  diffionltiea  augment — ^Remonstrances  sent 
to  the  Brazils— System  of  intelligence  described — Lord  Wellington  secretly 

Prepares  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Marches  into  Beira,  leaving  Hill  in  the 
Jemtejo — French  cavalry  take  a  convoy  of  wine,  get  drank  and  lose  it 
again— General  Dorsenne  invades  Gallicia — Is  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
allies  on  the  Agaeda — Blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Carlos  Empafia  com- 
mences the  formation  of  a  new  Spanish  army — ^Preparations  for  the  siege — liill 
sends  a  brigade  to  Castello  Branco. 

While  Soult  was  clearing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Andalusia, 
Marmont  retired  gradually  from  Badajos  and  quartered  his  troops 
in  the  vallej  of  the  Tagus,  with  exception  of  one  division,  which  he 
left  at  Truxillo.  At  the  same  time  the  fifth  corps  retired  to  Zafra, 
and  thus  Lord  Wellington  found  himself  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  the  French,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  most  reason  to  fear 
their  efforts.  He  had  hy  this  time  secured  the  fortresses  on  the 
ftt>ntier,  his  troops  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  terrible  pesti- 
lence of  the  Guadiana,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
renewing  the  siege  of  Badajos,  if  Marmont's  position  had  not  forbid 
that  measure;  he  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
operations.  But  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  influenced  his  con- 
duct we  must  again  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  general  state  of 
the  Peninsula,  which  was  hourly  changing. 

In  Catalonia,  Suchet  had  stormed  Tarragona,  seized  Montserrat, 
and  dispersed  the  Catalan  army.  A  division  of  the  army  of  the 
centre  had  chased  the  partidas  from  Guadalaxara  and  Cuen^a,  and 
re-established  the  communications  with  Aragon.  Valencia  and 
Murcia  were  in  fear  and  confusion,  both  from  internal  intrigues  and 
from  the  double  disasters  on  each  side  of  their  frontier,  at  Baza  and 
Tarragona. 

The  French  Emperor  was  pouring  reinforcements  into  Spain  by 
the  northern  line ;  these  troops  as  usual  scoured  the  country  to  put 
down  the  guerillas  on  each  side  of  their  march,  and  nearly  forty 
thousand  fresh  men,  mostly  old  soldiers  from  the  army  of  the 
reserve,  were  come,  or  coming  into  the  north  of  Spain.  The 
Toung  Guard,  which  was  at  Burgos,  under  General  Dorsenne,  was 
increased  to  seventeen  thousand  men ;  and  as  no  efforts,  except 
those  already  noticed,  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  shake  the 
French  hold  of  the  country  while  Soult  and  Marmont  were  on  the 
Guadiana,  the  French  generals  were  enabled  to  plan  extensive  mea- 
sures of  further  conquest ;  and  the  more  readily,  because  the  King 
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was  now  on  his  return  from  Paris,  in  apparent  harmony  with  his 
brother,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  parties  were  defined. 

Suchet,  urged  by  Napoleon  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Valencia,  was  resolved  to  be  under  the  walls  of  that  city 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  Soult  was  secretly  planning  a 
gigantic  enterprise,  calculated  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war.  In  the  north,  when  the  Kmg,  who  re-entered  Madrid  the 
14th,  had  passed  Valladoiid,  the  imperial  guards  entered  Leon ; 
thirteen  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  north  wei;e  concentrated 
at  Benevente  on  the  17th,  and  Santocildes  retired  into  the  moun- 
tains. Bessieres  then  sent  a  large  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but 
following  the  treaty  between  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  returned  him- 
self to  France,  and  Greneral  Dorsenne  taking  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  prepared  to  invade  Gallicia. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  was  directed  to  resign  the  whole  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  to  the  protection  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  to 
withdraw  all  his  posts  and  d6p6ts,  with  the  exception  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  which  was  to  be  changed  at  a  more  con- 
venient time.  His  line  of  communication  was  to  be  with  Madrid, 
and  that  city  was  to  be  his  chief  depot  and  base ;  he  was  to  take 
positions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  at  Truxillo ;  to  fortify 
either  Alcantara  or  Almaraz,  and  to  secure  the  communication 
across  the  river. 

Thus  posted,  the  Emperor  judged  that  Marmont  could  more 
effectually  arrest  the  progress  of  the  allies  than  in  any  other.  The 
invasion  of  Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  Ca- 
diz, was,  he  said,  the  only  object  the  allies  had  at  the  moment,  but 
it  could  always  be  frustrated  by  Marmont's  moving  against  their 
flank ;  and  with  respect  to  the  north,  the  allies  having  no  object  on 
.that  side,  would  be  unlikely  to  make  any  serious  attempt,  because 
they  must  in  time  be  overmatched,  as  the  French  fell  back  upon 
their  resources.  Marmont  could  also  act  against  their  right  flank, 
as  he  could  against  their  lefl  flank,  if  they  marched  upon  Anda- 
lusia ;  and  while  stationary  he  protected  Madrid,  and  gave  power 
and  activity  to  the  King's  administration. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  Marmont,  who  had  remained 
in  Estremadura  to  cover  Soult's  operations  against  Blake  and  the 
.  Murcians,  now  proceeded  to  occupy  Talavera,  and  other  posts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  and  he  placed  a  division  at  Truxillo,  the 
castle  of  which  place,  as  well  as  that  of  Medellin,  was  repaired. 
Another  division  occupied  Placentia,  with  posis  in  the  passes  of 
Bejar  and  Banos ;  Girard's  division  of  the  fiflh  corps  remained  at 
Zafra,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  connection  between  Marmont  and 
Soult,  and  to  suppoit  Badigos,  which  by  a  wise  provision  of  Na- 
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poleon's,  was  now  garrisoned  with  detachments  frcm  the-  three 
armies  of  the  centre,  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  south.  This  gave 
each  general  a  direct  interest  in  moving  to  its  succor,  and  in  the 
same  policy  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  to  be  wholly  garrisoned  by  the 
army  of  the  north,  that  Marmont  might  have  no  temptation  to 
neglect  the  array  of  the  south,  under  pretence  of  succoring  Ciudad. 

To  restore  and  maintain  Alcantara  was  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa ;  he  therefore  repaired  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and 
constructed  two  strong  forts,  one  at  each  side,  to  protect  it,  and  to 
serve  as  an  intermediate  field  d^p6t ;  a  third  and  more  considerable 
fort  was  also  built  on  the  high  ridge  of  Mirabete,  to  insure  a  pas- 
sage over  the  hills  from  Almaraz  to  Truxillo.  A  free  intercourse 
with  the  army  of  the  south  was  thus  secured  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  the  passes  of  Banos  and  Bejar,  and  the  Roman  road  of 
Puerto  Pico,  which  had  been  restored  in  1810,  served  for  commu- 
nication with  the  army  of  the  north. 

The  French  affairs  had  now  assumed  a  very  favorable  aspect 
There  was  indeed  a  want  of  money,  but  the  Generals  were  obeyed 
with  scrupulous  attention  by  the  people  of  Spain,  not  only  within 
the  districts  occupied  by  them,  but  even  in  those  villages  whereUh6 
guerillas  were  posted.  This  obedience  Lord  Wellington  attributed 
entirely  to  fear,  and  hoped,  as  the  exactions  were  heavy,  that  the 
people  would  at  last  fight  or  fiy  from  their  habitations  on  the 
approach  of  a  French  soldier ;  but  this  did  not  happen  generally, 
and  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  obedience  was  rather  a  symptom  of 
the  subjection  of  the  nation,  and  that  with  a  judicious  mixture  of 
mildness  and  severity  perfect  submission  would  have  followed  if 
England  had  not  kept  the  war  alive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  Spaniards 
were  daily  increasing,  and  the  disputes  between  the  British  Gene- 
ral and  the  Portuguese  government  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that 
Lord  Wellington,  having  drawn  up  powerful  and  clear  statements 
of  his  grievous  situation,  sent  one  to  the  Brazils  and  the  other  to 
his  own  government,  with  a  positive  intimation  that  if  an  entirely 
new  system  was  not  immediately  adopted  he  would  no  longer 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  contest.  Lord  Wellesley,  taking  his  stand 
upon  this  ground,  made  strenuous  exertions  in  both  countries  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  cause  ;  but  Lord  Wellington,  while  expect- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  brother's  interference,  had  to  contend  with 
the  most  surprising  difficulties,  and  to  seek  in  his  own  personal 
resources  for  the  means  of  even  defending  Portugal  He  had  seni 
Marshal  Beresford  to  Lisbon,  immediately  after  Albuera,  to  super- 
intend the  reorganization  and  restoration  of  the  Portuguese  forces, 
and  Beresford  h^d  sent  Mr.  De  Lemos,  an  officer  of  his  own  staff 
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to  the  Brazils,  to  represent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  in- 
terference of  the  Regency  in  the  military  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Souzas  sent  one  Vasconcellos,  who  had  been  about  the 
British  head-quarters  as  their  spy,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thus  the 
p<ilitical  intrigues  became  more  complicated  than  ever. 

But  with  respect  to  the  war,  Wellington  had  penetrated  Napo- 
leon's object,  when  he  saw  Marmont's  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus ;  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  Emperor's  military  reasoning, 
yet  he  did  not  despair,  if  he  could  overcome  the  political  obstacles, 
to  gain  some  advantage.  He  had  now  a  powerful  and  experienced 
British  force  under  his  command,  the  different  departments  and 
the  staff  of  the  army  were  every  day  becoming  more  skilful  and 
ready,  and  he  had  also  seen  enough  of  his  adversaries  to  estimate 
their  powers.  The  King  he  knew  to  be  no  general,  and  discon- 
tented with  the  marshals ;  Soult  he  had  found  able  and  vast  in  his 
plans,  but  too  cautious  in  their  execution ;  Marmont,  with  consider- 
able vigor,  had  already  shown  some  rashness  in  the  manner  he  had 
pushed  Reynier's  division  forward,  after  passing  the  Tagus ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  easy  to  conceive  that  no  very  strict  concert  would 
be  maintained  in  their  combined  operations. 

Lord  Wellington  had  also  established  some  good  channels  of  in- 
formation. He  had  a  number  of  spies  amongst  the  Spaniards 
who  were  living  within  the  French  lines  ;  a  British  officer  in  dis- 
guise constantly  visited  the  French  armies  in  the  field ;  a  Spanish 
state-counsellor,  living  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  corps,  gave 
intelligence  from  that  side,  and  a  guitar  player  of  celebrity,  named 
Fucntes,  repeatedly  making  his  way  to  Madrid,  brought  advice 
from  thence.  Mr.  Stuart,  under  cover  of  vessels  licensed  to  fetch 
com  for  France,  kept  chasse  maries  constantly  plying  along  the 
Biscay  coast,  by  which  he  not  only  acquired  direct  information,  but 
facilitated  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from  the  land  spies, 
amongst  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  a  cobbler,  living  in  a  little 
hutch  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Irun.  This  man,  while  plying 
liis  trade,  continued  for  years,  without  being  suspected,  to  count 
every  French  soldier  that  passed  in  or  out  of  Spain  by  that  passage, 
and  transmitted  their  numbers  by  the  chasse  maries  to  Lbbon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  state  spy  at  Victor's  head-quarters, 
who  being  a  double  traitor  was  infamous,  all  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed were  very  meritorious.  The  greater  number,  and  the  cleverest 
also,  were  Spanish  gentlemen,  alcaldes,  or  poor  men,  who  disdaining 
rewards  and  disregarding  danger,  acted  from  a  pure  spirit  of  pat- 
riotism, and  are  to  be  lauded  alike  for  their  boldness,  their  talent, 
and  their  virtue.  Many  are  dead.  Fuentes  was  drowned  in  pass- 
ing a  river,  on  one  of  his  expeditions ;  and  the  alcalde  of  Caceresy 
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a  man  of  the  clearest  courage  and  patriotism,  who  expended  his 
own  property  in  the  cause,  and  spurned  at  remuneration,  was  on 
Ferdinand's  restoration  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  perished  ;  a 
victim  to  the  unbounded  ingratitude  and  baseness  of  the  monarch 
he  had  served  so  well ! 

With  such  means,  Lord  Wellington  did  not  despair  of  baffling 
the  deep  policy  of  the  Emperor  in  the  field.  He  thought  that  the 
saying  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  that  "  large  armies  would 
starve  and  small  ofies  be  beaten  in  Spain"  was  still  applicable.  He 
felt  that  a  solid  possession  of  Portugal  and  her  resources,  which, 
through  his  brother's  aid,  he  hoped  to  have,  would  enable  him  either 
to  strike  partial  blows  against  the  French,  or  oblige  them  to  con- 
centrate in  large  masses,  which,  confident  in  his  own  martial  genius, 
he  felt  he  could  hold  in  check,  while  the  Spaniards  ruined  the  small 
posts,  and  disorganized  the  civil  administrations  in  their  rear. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  had  not  made  any  such  efforts  ex- 
cept by  the  partidas,  which  were  insufficient ;  but  time,  his  own  re- 
monstrances, and  the  palpable  advantages  of  the  system,  he  trusted 
would  yet  teach  them  what  to  do. 

Having  deeply  meditated  upon  these  matters  and  received  his 
reinforcements  from  England,  he  resolved  to  leave  Hill  with  ten 
thousand  infantry,  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  four  brigades  of  artil- 
lery, about  Portalegre,  Villa  Viciosa,  and  Estremos.  From  these 
rich  towns,  which  were  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Guadiana 
fever,  the  troops  could  rapidly  concentrate  either  for  an  advance  or 
retreat ;  and  the  latter  wa^  secured  upon  Abrantes,  or  upon  the 
communication  with  Beira,  by  Niza  and  Villa  Velha,  where  a 
permanent  boat-bridge  had  now  been  established.  The  front  was 
protected  by  Elvas,  Jerumenha,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Ouguella ;  and 
Castanos  also  remained  in  Estremadura  with  the  fifth  army,  which, 
by  the  return  of  the  cavalry  from  Ayamonte  and  the  formation  of 
Downie's  legion,  now  amounted  to  about  a  thousand  infantry  and 
nine  hundred  horse.  This  force,  placed  on  the  side  of  Montijo,  had 
Albuquerque  and  Valencia  de  Alcantara  as  posts  of  support,  and  a 
, retreat  either  by  the  fords  of  the  Tagus  near  the  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara, or  upon  Portugal  by  Marvao  and  Castello  de  Vide.  Hill's 
position  was  thus  so  well  covered,  that  he  could  not  be  surprised, 
nor  even  pressed  except  by  a  very  strong  army ;  and  he  was  al- 
ways on  the  watch,  as  we  shall  hereafler  find,  to  make  incursions 
against  the  division  of  the  fifth  corps,  which  remained  in  Estre- 
madura. The  rest  of  the  army  was  then  placed  in  quarters  of  re- 
freshment at  Castello  de  Vide,  Marvao,  and  other  places  near  the 
Tagus,  partly  to  avoid  the  Guadiana  fever,  partly  to  meet  Mar- 
mont's  movement  to  that  river. 
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When  this  disposition  was  made,  the  English  General  arranged 
his  other  measures  of  offence.  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
government  and  the  new  positions  of  the  French  armies  had,  as 
Napoleon  had  foreseen,  left  him  no  means  of  undertaking  any  sus* 
tained  operation ;  but,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  great  strength 
of  the  army  of  the  north,  he  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  of  taking 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  before  Marmont  could  come  to  his  assistance.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  caused  a  fine  train  of  battering  guns  and  mor- 
tars, together  with  a  reinforcement  of  British  artillery  men,  which 
had  arrived  at  Lisbon  from  England,  to  be  shipped  in  large  vessels, 
and  then  with  some  ostentation  made  them  sail  as  it  were  for 
Cadiz.  At  sea  they  were  however  shifted  on  board  small  craft,  and 
while  the  original  vesseb  actually  arrived  at  Cadiz  and  Gibral- 
tar, the  guns  were  secretly  brought  first  to  Oporto  and  then 
in  boats  to  Lamego.  During  this  process  several  engineeer, 
artillery,  and  commissariat  ofiicers,  were  sent  to  meet  and 
transport  these  guns,  and  the  necessary  stores  for  a  siege,  to  Villa- 
ponte  near  Celerico ;  and  as  one  of  the  principal  magazines  of  the 
army  was  at  Lamego,  and  a  crinstant  intercourse  was  kept  between 
it  and  Celerico,  another  great  d6p6t,  the  arrival  and  passage  of  the 
guns  and  stores  to  their  destination  was  not  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  French  spies. 

Other  combinations  were  also  employed,  both  to  deceive  the 
enemy  and  to  prepare  the  means  for  a  sudden  attack,  before  the 
troops  conmien(>Bd  their  march  for  Beira ;  but  the  hiding  of  such 
extensive  preparations  from  the  French  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible,  if  the  personal  hatred  borne  to  the  invaders  by  the  Pen- 
insulars, combined  with  the  latter's  peculiar  subtlety  of  character, 
had  not  prevented  any  information  spreading  abroad,  beyond  the 
fact  that  artillery  had  arrived  at  Oporto.  The  operation  of  bring- 
ing sixty-eight  huge  guns,  with  proportionate  stores,  across  nearly 
fihy  miles  of  mountain,  was  however  one  of  no  mean  magnitude ; 
five  thousand  draft  bullocks  were  required  for  the  train  alone,  and 
above  a  thousand  militia  were  for  several  weeks  employed  merely 
to  repair  the  road.* 

The  allies  broke  up  from  the  Caya  the  21st  of  July,  and  they 
had  received  considerable  reinforcements,  especially  in  cavalry,  but 
they  were  sickly  and  required  a  cliange  of  cantonments ;  hence, 
when  an  intercepted  despatch  gave  reason  to  believe  that  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  in  want  of  provisions,  Wellington  suddenly  crossed 
the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  and  marched  in  the  beginning  of  August 
by  Castello  Branco  and  Penamacor  towards  Rodrigo,  hoping  to 
surprise  it  in  a  starving  state,  but  giving  out  that  his  movement  was 
for  the  sake  of  healthy  quarters.     His  movement  was  unmolested 
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save  by  some  French  dragoons,  from  the  side  of  Placentia,  who 
captured  a  convoy  of  seventy  mules  loaded  with  wine  near  Pedra* 
goa,  and  getting  drunk  with  their  booty  attacked  some  Portuguese 
infantry,  who  repulsed  them  and  recovered  the  mules  ;*  but  there 
were  other  ostensible  objects  besides  the  obvious  one  of  removing 
from  the  well-known  pestilence  of  the  Guadiana,  which  contributed 
to  blind  the  French  as  to  the  secret  motives  of  the  English  Gen- 
eral. We  have  seen  that  Dorsenne  was  menacing  Galhcia,  and 
that  Soult  was  in  full  operation  against  the  Murcians ;  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  intended  to  invade  Murcia  itself,  and  therefore  the 
march  of  the  allies  had  the  double  object  of  saving  Gallicia  by 
menacing  the  rear  of  the  invading  army ;  and  of  relieving  Mur- 
cia by  forcing  Marmont  to  look  after  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  thus 
draw  him  away  from  the  support  of  Soult,  who  would  not,  it  was 
supposed,  then  quit  Andalusia. 

Gallicia  was  meanwhile  in  great  danger,  for  the  partidas  of  the 
north  had  been  vigorously  repressed  by  Caffarelli  and  Reille, 
which  enabled  Dorsenne  to  collect  about  twenty  thousand  men  on 
the  Esla.  Abadia,  who  had  succeeded  Santocildes,  was  posted 
with  about  seven  thousand  disciplined  men  behind  this  river,  and 
he  had  a  reserve  of  fifteen  hundred  at  Foncebadon ;  but  he  could 
make  no  head,  for  to  this  number  the  Gallician  army  had  again 
dwindled,  and  these  were  starving.f  On  the  25th,  the  French, 
having  passed  the  river  in  four  columns,  made  a  concentric  march 
upon  Astorga.  Abadia,  whose  rear-guard  sustained  a  sharp  conflict 
near  La  Baneza,  retreated,  precisely  by  the  same  line  as  Sir  John 
Moore  had  done  in  1809,  and  with  about  the  same  relative  propor 
tion  of  force ;  but  as  he  only  took  the  Foncebadon  road  and  did 
not  use  the  same  diligence  and  skill  as  that  general,  the  enemy, 
forestalling  him  by  Manzanal  and  Bembibre,  cut  him  off  from  Villa 
Franca  del  Bierzo,  and  from  the  road  to  Lugo,  and  on  the  27th 
drove  him  into  the  Val  des  Orres.  During  this  operation  the 
division  of  the  army  of  the  north,  which  Bessieres  had  sent 
with  the  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  entered  that  phice  and  rfetumed 
to  Salamanca. 

The  Spanish  General  having  thus  lost  his  line  of  communication 
with  Lugo,  and  the  few  stores  he  possessed  at  Villa  Franca, 
took  post  at  Domingo  Flores,  in  the  Val  des  Orres,  where  he  en- 
tered a  strong  country,  and  under  the  worst  circumstances  could 
retire  upon  Portugal  and  save  his  troops,  if  not  his  province. t 
Sat  his  army,  which  was  in  the  utmost  distress  before  for  shoes 
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and  clotKing,  was  now  ready  to  disband  from  misery,  and  the  con- 
Btematiou  in  Gallicia  was  excessive.  That  province,  torn  by  fac- 
tion, stood  helpless  before  the  invader,  who  could,  and  would,  have 
taken  both  Coru5a  and  Ferrol,  but  for  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
allies  on  the  Coa,  which  obliged  him,  for  his  own  safety,  to  re« 
turn  to  the  plains.  Souham,  also,  who  was  coming  from  Burgos, 
by  forced  marches,  to  support  Dorsenne,  halted  at  Rio  Seco,  and 
Abadia  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  all  this  to  the  loss  he  had  inflicted, 
but  his  vanity  was  laughed  at 

To  have  thus  saved  Gallicia  was  a  great  thing.  That  kingdom 
was  the  base  of  all  the  operations  against  the  line  of  communi- 
cation with  France ;  from  thence  went  forth  those  Britbh  squad- 
rons which  nourished  the  guerilla  warfare  in  Biscay,  in  the 
Montana,  in  Navarre,  in  the  Rioja,  and  the  Asturias ;  it  was  the 
chief  resource  for  the  supply  of  cattle  to  the  allied  army,  it  was 
the  outwork  of  Portugal,  and  honestly  and  vigorously  governed, 
would  have  been  more  important  than  Catalonia.  But,  like  the 
rest  of  Spain,  it  was  always  weak  from  disorders,  and,  if  the  allies 
had  remained  in  Alemtejo,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Dorsenne 
from  conquering  it;  for,  though  he  should  not  have  taken  Ferrol 
and  Corufia,  the  points  of  Su  Jago,  Lugo,  Villa  Franca,  and  Orense 
would  have  given  him  an  entire  command  of  the  interior,  and 
the  Spaniards  holding  the  ports  only  would  not  have  been  able 
to  dislodge  him. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  upon  the  Coa  about  the  8th  of  August, 
intending,  as  I  have  said,  first  a  close  blockade  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  finally  a  siege ;  it  was,  however,  soon  known  that  the 
French  had,  on  the  6th,  supplied  the  place  for  two  months,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  design  was  therefore  relinquished.  The  troops 
were  then  quartered  near  the  sources  of  the  Coa  and  Agueda,  close 
to  the  line  of  communication  between  Marmont  and  Dorsenne,  and 
in  a  country  where  there  was  still  some  com.  If  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced in  superior  numbers,  the  entire  army  could  retire  through  a 
strong  country  to  a  position  of  battle  near  Sabugal,  whence  the 
communication  with  Hill  was  direct.  Nor  was  the  rest  of  Beira 
lefl  unprotected,  because  the  French  would  have  exposed  their 
Icfl  flank  by  any  advance  in  the  direction  of  Almeida,  and  the 
allies  could,  by  Guarda,  send  detachments  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego,  in  time  to  secure  the  magazines  at  Celerico.  The  line  of 
supply  from  Lamego  along  which  the  battering-train  was  now 
moving,  was,  however,  rather  exposed. 

While  the  army  was  in  this  position,  the  preparations  for  thd 
siege  went  on  briskly,  until  Wellington  learned,  contrary  to  his 
former  belief  that  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  the  north 
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was  above  twenty  thousand  good  troops,  and,  consequently,  that 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  could  not  be  attacked  in  face  of  that  corps,  and  of 
Marmont's  armj.  Then  changing  his  plan,  he  resolved  to  blockade 
the  place,  and  wait  for  some  opportunity  to  strike  a  sudden  blow, 
either  against  the  fortress  or  against  the  enemy's  troops ;  for  it 
was  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  that  as  the  French  could  not 
long  remain  in  masses,  for  want  of  provisions,  and  that  he  could 
check  those  masses  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  so  he  could  always 
force  them  to  concentrate,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  some  important 
post  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  his  plans  were  based 
on  calculations  which  did  not  surprise  the  Grallician  army.  He  had 
no  expectation  that  it  would  act  at  all,  or  if  it  did,  that  it  would  act 
effectually.  It  had  no  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  being  undisciplined, 
dared  not  enter  the  plains  in  face  of  the  enemy's  horsemen ;  yet 
this  was  in  August,  1811,  and  Gallicia  had  not  seen  the  face  of  an 
enemy  since  June,  1809 1 

Early  in  September,  Marmont,  pushing  a  detachment  from 
Placentia  through  the  passes,  surprised  a  British  cavalry  piquet, 
at  St.  Martin  de  Trebejo,  and  opened  his  communications  with 
Dorsenne.  Nevertheless  Lord  Wellington  formed  the  blockade. 
His  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Guinaldo,  the  fifth  division  was 
placed  at  Perales,  in  observation  of  Marmont,  and  the  first  division, 
now  commanded  by  General  Graham,  occupied  Penamacor.  A 
battery  of  artillery  was  withdrawn  from  Hill,  and  three  brigades 
of  that  general's  corps,  reinforced  by  a  Portuguese  regiment,  passed 
the  Tagus,  and  were  placed  on  the  Pon^ul,  in  advance  of  Castello 
Branco,  to  protect  the  magazines  on  that  line  of  communication. 
Meanwhile  the  battering-train  was  collected  at  Villa  de  Ponte,  the 
troops  were  employed  to  prepare  gabions  and  fascines,  and  the  en- 
gineers instructed  two  hundred  men  of  the  line  in  the  duties  of 
sappers.  The  bridge  over  the  Coa,  at  Almeida,  which  had  been 
broken  by  Massena,  was  permanently  repaired,  and  the  works  of 
Almeida  itself  were  ordered  to  be  once  more  restored  to  form  a 
place  of  arms  for  the  battering-train  and  stores.  Carlos  d'Espana 
came  also  to  Leon  to  form  a  new  army  under  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  but  he  was  without  officers,  arms,  money,  or  stores,  and  his 
force  was  a  mere  name. 
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CHAFTER  VnL 

rhe^^arruonof  Ciadad  Bodrigo  make  some  Bacooiisftil  ezoQTBions — Morillo  op- 
erates aj^ost  the  Freuch  iu  Estremadoro,  is  defeated  and  driven  to  Albuqner- 
ane — Civil  alTaira  of  Portagal — Bad  condact  of  the  Regency — They  imiiffiue 
le  war  to  be  decided,  and  endeavor  to  drive  Lord  Wellington  away  from  ror- 
tiigal — Indications  that  Nauoleon  would  assume  the  command  in  the  Penin- 
sula obi«erved  by  Lord  Wellington— He  expects  a  combined  attack  on  Lisbon 
by  sea  and  land — Marmont  ana  Dorsenne  collect  convoys  and  nuite  at  Tama- 
mes— Advance  to  snccor  Ciadad  Rodrigo— Combat  of  Elbodon — Allies  retire 
to  Quinaldo — To  Aldea  l*onte — Combat  of  Aldea  Poute — The  allies  retire  to 
Soita— The  French  retire — Observations. 

During  the  first  arrangements  for  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo, the  garrison  made  some  excursions  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
the  British  cavalry,  and  to  forage  the  villages ;  and  some  lancers 
from  Salamanca  drove  Julian  Sanchez  from  Ledesma.  Meanwhile, 
in  Estremadura,  Morillo  chased  the  enemy  from  Caceres,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Montanches,  menaced  Truxillo,  but  being  beaten  there 
by  General  Foy,  he  returned  to  Montijo,  where  some  French  cav- 
alry, arriving  from  Zafra,  again  defeated  him  and  drove  him  to 
Albuquerque.  Other  military  operations,  worth  relating,  there 
were  none,  but  the  civil  transactions  in  Portugal  were  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Stuart's  exertions  had  produced  some  improvement  in  the 
Portuguese  revenue ;  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  were  again  filling 
by  the  return  of  deserters,  and  by  fresh  recruits,  which,  with  the 
reinforcements  from  England,  had  raised  the  actual  number  of  the 
allied  army  to  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  men,  fifly-six  thousand 
of  which  were  British  ;  the  number  under  arms  did  not  however 
exceed  twenty-four  thousand  Portuguese  and  thirty-three  thousand 
British,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  about  ninety 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  previous  operations  in  Alemtejo  had  pro-  ' 
duced  sickness,  which  was  increasing,  and  twenty-two  thousand 
men  were  in  hospital ;  and  hence,  HilFs  corps  being  deducted,  Lord 
Wellington  could  not  bring  to  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  above  forty- 
four  thousand  of  all  arms,  including  Sanchez's  partida.*  But  Mar- 
mont, alone,  could  in  a  few  days  bring  as  many  to  its  succor,  and 
Dorsenne  always  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  men  in 
hand;  because  the  French  reinforcements  had  relieved  the  old 
garrisons  in  the  north,  and  the  latter  had  joined  the  army  in  the 
field. 

At  this  time  the  British  military  chest  was  quite  bankrupt ;  even 
the  muleteers,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  war  absolutely 
depended,  were  six  months  in  arrears  for  wages  ;  and  the  disputes 

*  Appendix  18,  f  1. 
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with  the  Portuguese  government  were  more  acrimonious  than  ever. 
The  Regency  had  proposed  a  new  system  of  military  regulations, 
calculated  to  throw  the  burthen  of  feeding  the  native  troops  en- 
tirely upon  the  British  commissariat,  without  any  reform  of  abuses, 
and  Lord  Wellington  had  rejected  it,  hence  renewed  violence ;  and 
as  Beresford  had  fallen  sick  at  Cintra,  Mr.  Stuart,  deprived  of  his 
support  on  military  questions,  and  himself  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Regency,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  triumphant  faction  of  the 
Souzas.  The  Prince  Regent's  return  to  Portugal  was  prevented 
by  troubles  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  Regency  expecting  a  long  hold 
of  power,  and  foolishly  imagining  that  the  war  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  were,  after  the  custom  of  all  people  who  employ  power- 
ful auxiliaries,  devising  how  to  get  rid  of  the  British  army.  With 
this  view  they  objected  to  or  neglected  every  necessary  measure, 
and  made  many  absurd  demands,  such  as  that  the  British  Greneral 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Portuguese  post  o^ce ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  preferred  various  vexatious  and  unfounded  charges 
against  British  officers,  while  gross  corruption,  and  oppression  of 
the  poorer  people,  marked  the  conduct  of  their  own  magistrates. 

But  the  fate  of  Portugal,  which  to  these  people  appeared  fixed, 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  General  more  doubtful  than  ever. 
Intercepted  letters  gave  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  was 
coming  to  Spain.  And  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  the  assem- 
bling of  an  army  of  reserve  in  France,  and  by  the  formation  of 
great  magazines  at  Burgos  and  other  places,  to  supply  which,  and 
to  obtain  money,  the  French  generab  were  exacting  the  fourth  of 
the  harvest,  and  selling  the  overplus  of  com  again  even  by  retaiL 
Minute  reports  of  the  state  of  these  magazines  were  demanded  by 
Napoleon ;  reinforcements,  especially  of  the  imperial  guards,  were 
pouring  into  Spain,  and  Wellington  judging  that  the  Emperor  must 
either  drive  the  British  from  the  Peninsula,  or  lower  his  tone  with 
the  world,  thought  that  he  would  invade  Portugal  from  the  side  of 
Rodrigo,  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  Alemtejo  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  he  would  risk  his  fleet  in  a  combined  attack  upon  Lisbon 
by  sea  and  land. 

Whether  Napoleon  really  meant  this,  or  whether  he  only  spread 
the  report  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  allies  from  any  ofieusive 
operations  during  the  summer,  and  to  mislead  the  English  cabinet 
as  to  the  real  state  of  his  negotiations  with  Russia,  intending  if  the 
latter  proved  favorable  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  Penin- 
sula, does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  everything 
in  Spain  at  this  time  indicated  his  approach.  Lord  Wellington's 
opinion  that  the  Emperor  was  bound  to  drive  the  British  army 
away  or  lose  his  influence  in  the  world  does  not  however  seem  quite 
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just ;  because  the  mighty  expedition  to  Moscow  proved  that  Na- 
poleon did  not  want  force  to  conquer  Spain ;  and  success  in  Russia 
would  have  enabled  him  to  prolong  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  as  a 
drab  on  the  English  resources  for  many  years ;  which  was  so  ob- 
vious a  policy,  that  the  rest  of  Europe  could  not  from  thence  draw 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  his  influence. 

Under  the  notion  that  Napoleon's  coming  was  probable,  the  Eng« 
lish  General,  with  characteristic  prudence,  turned  his  own  attention 
to  the  security  of  his  ancient  refuge  within  the  lines,  and  therefore 
urgently  desired  the  government  to  put  the  fortresses  in  order, 
repair  the  roads,  and  restore  the  bridges  broken  during  Massena's 
invasion.  An  increased  number  of  workmen  were  also  put  to  the 
lines,  for  the  engineers  had  never  ceased  to  improve  those  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  southern  bank  the  double 
lines  of  Aimada  had  been  continued  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  de- 
fensive canal  there  was  planned  to  float  ships  of  three  hundred 
Ions,  and  to  serve  as  a  passage  from  the  Tagus  to  Setuval  by  join- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Sadao  and  Marateca  rivers ;  thus  con- 
ducing to  objects  of  general  utility  as  well  as  the  military  defence ; 
as  it  will  be  found  that  Lord  Wellington  did  at  all  times  sustain, 
not  only  the  political,  and  financial,  and  military  affairs,  but  also 
the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  charitable  interests  of  Portu- 
gal The  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  were  likewise  put 
into  complete  order ;  they  were  provided  wiih  furnaces  for  heating 
shot,  and  Captain  Hollo  way  of  the  engineers,  at  a  trifling  expense, 
constructed  four  jetties  at  St.  Julian's,  in  such  an  ingenious  man- 
ner, that  tliey  withstood  the  most  tempestuous  gales  and  secured 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  in  any  season.*  Finally  the  militia 
were  again  called  out,  a  measure  of  greater  import,  in  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  than  would  at  first  appear ;  for  the  expense  was  a 
very  heavy  drain  upon  the  finances,  and  the  number  of  hands  thus 
taken  away  from  agriculture  was  a  serious  evil. 

Had  all  these  preparations  been  duly  executed.  Lord  Weliingtou 
would  not  have  feared  even  Napoleon  ;  but  all  that  depended  upon 
the  Portuguese  government,  if  that  can  be  called  government  which 
was  but  a  faction,  was,  as  usual,  entirely  neglected.  The  Regency 
refused  to  publish  any  proclamation  to  display  the  danger,  or  to  call 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  future  efibrts ;  and  although  the 
ancient  laws  of  Portugal  provided  the  most  ample  means  for  meet- 
ing such  emergencies,  the  bridges  over  the  Ceira,  the  Alva  and 
other  rivers,  on  the  Une  of  retreat,  were  left  unrepaired.  The 
roads  were  therefore  impassable,  and  as  the  rainy  season  was  com- 
ing on,  the  safety  of  the  army  would  have  been  seriously  endangered 
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if  it  had  been  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Emperor.  The  Regencj 
pleaded  want  of  monej,  but  this  also  could  be  traced  to  their  own 
negligence  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  for  which  there  was  no  solid 
reason ;  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  devastated  districts,  the 
people  were  actually  richer  than  they  had  ever  been,  not  indeed  in 
goods,  but  in  hard  cash,  derived  from  the  enormous  sums  expended 
by  the  British  army.  To  add  to  these  embarrassments,  the  secret 
correspondents  of  the  army  on  the  side  of  Salamanca  suddenly 
ceased  their  communications,  and  it  was  at  first  feared  they  had 
paid  with  their  lives  for  the  culpable  indiscretion  of  the  Portu 
guese  government ;  for  the  latter  had  published,  in  the  Lisbon  Ga- 
zette, all  the  secret  information  sent  to  Silveira,  which  being  copied 
into  the  English  newspapers  drew  the  enemy's  attention.  Fortu- 
nately this  fdarm  proved  false,  but  a  sense  of  the  other  difficulties 
was  greatly  aggravated  to  the  English  General,  by  comparison  of 
his  situation  with  that  of  the  enemy :  neither  necessity  nor  remu- 
neration could  procure  for  him  due  assistance  from  the  Portuguese 
people,  while  the  French  generals  had  merely  to  issue  their  orders 
to  the  Spaniards  through  the  prefects  of  the  provinces,  and  all 
means  of  transport  or  other  sucx^or,  possible  to  be  obtained,  were 
sure  to  be  provided  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  indicated.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares.  Lord  Wellington  was  suddenly  called 
into  military  action  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
having  been  blockaded  for  six  weeks,  wanted  food,  and  Marmont, 
who  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  eleven  thousand  men  fix)ro 
France,  and  had  now  fifty  thousand  present  under  arms,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  being  in  pain  for  the  garrison,  had  concerted 
with  Dorsenne  a  great  combined  operation  for  its  succor.  In  this 
view,  Truxillo  had  been  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  fifth  corpsf  and 
Girard  with  the  remainder  had  advanced  to  Merida,  while  Foy, 
reinforced  by  a  strong  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  occupied 
Piacentia.  Marmont  himself,  quitting  Talavera,  had  passed  the 
mountains  and  collected  a  large  convoy  at  Bejar ;  at  the  same  time 
Dorsenne,  reinforced  by  eight  thousand  men  under  Souham,  had 
collected  another  convoy  at  Salamanca,  and  leaving  Bonnet's  divi- 
sion, which  now  included  Mayer's  troops,  at  Astorga,  to  watch  the 
Galiicians,  came  down  to  Tamames.  They  met  on  the  21st,  their 
united  armies  presenting  a  mass  of  sixty  thousand  men,  of  which 
six  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  they  had  u  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  English  General,  who  had  expected  this  movement,  imme- 
diately concentrated  his  scattered  troops.     He  could  not  fight  be- 
yond the  Agueda,  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  retreat  until  he  had 
*  W«Uuigtoix^«  Correspondence  with  Lord  Liverpool,  MS. 
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seen  their  whole  armj,  lest  a  detachment  should  relieve  the  place 
to  his  dishonor.  Hence,  to  make  the  enemy  display  his  force,  he 
established  himself  in  the  following  positions  near  the  fortress : 

The  third  division,  reinforced  by  three  squadrons  of  Grerman 
and  British  cavalry,  formed  his  centre.  It  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Elbodon  and  Pastores,  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda,  and 
within  three  miles  of  Gudad,  commanding  a  complete  prospect  of 
the  plains  round  that  place. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  the  light  division,  some  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  was  posted  beyond  the  Agueda,  and  behind 
the  Vadillo,  a  river  rising  in  the  Pena  de  Francia,  and  flowing  in 
a  rugged  channel  to  the  Agueda,  which  it  joins  about  three  miles 
above  Rodrigo ;  from  this  line  an  enemy  coming  from  the  eastern 
passes  of  the  hills  could  not  be  discerned. 

The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  sixth  division  and  Anson's  bri- 
gade of  caval^,  the  whole  under  General  Graham,  was  placed 
at  Espeja,  on  the  lower  Azava,  with  advanced  posts  at  Carpio  and 
Marialva.  From  thence  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  about  eight  miles 
over  a  plain,  and  on  Graham's  left,  Julian  Sanchez*s  partida, 
nominally  commanded  by  Carlos  d'Espana,  was  spread  along  the 
lower  Agueda  in  observation.  The  heads  of  the  columns  were, 
therefore,  presented  on  three  points  to  the  fortress ;  namely,  at  the 
ford  of  the  Vadillo,  and  the  heights  of  Pastores  and  Espeja.  The 
communication  between  the  left  and  centre  was  kept  up  by  two 
brigades  of  heavy  cavalry,  posted  on  the  upper  Azava,  and  sup- 
ported at  Campillo  by  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade.  But  the  left 
of  the  army  was  very  distant  from  Guinaldo,  which  was  the  pivot 
3f  operations,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  making  a  flank  march 
H  retreat,  should  the  enemy  advance,  the  seventh  division  was 
placed  in  reserve  at  Alam^illo,  and  the  first  division  at  Nava 
d'Aver.  Thus  the  allied  army  was  spread  out  on  the  different 
roads  which  led,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  to  one  point  on  the  Coa. 

The  fifth  division  remained  at  St.  Payo  watching  the  passes  from 
Estremadura,  lest  Foy  should  from  that  direction  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing ;  and  as  Marmont's  movement  affected  the  line 
of  communication  along  the  eastern  frontier,  Greneral  Hill  first 
sent  Hamilton's  Portuguese  towards  Albuquerque,  to  support  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  which  was  menaced  by  the  fifth  corps,  and  then 
brought  the  remainder  of  his  troops  nearer  to  the  Tagus,  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  place  of  his  third  brigade,  which  now  marched 
from  the  Pon^ul  to  Penamacor. 

Wellington's  position  before  Rodrigo  was  very  extensive,  and 
theref<Hre  very  weak.  The  Agueda,  although  fordable  in  many 
places  in  fine  weather,  was  liable  to  sudden  freshets,  and  was  on 
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both  sides  lined  with  high  ridges.  The  heights  occupied  by  the 
troops,  on  the  left  bank,  were  about  three  miles  wide,  ending  rather 
abruptly  above  Pastores  and  Elbodon,  and  they  were  flanked  by 
the  great  plains  and  woods  which  extend  from  Ciudad  to  the  bed 
of  the  Coa.  The  position  of  Elbodon  itself,  which  was  held  by 
the  centre  of  the  army,  was,  therefore,  not  tenable  against  an 
enemy  commanding  these  plains ;  and  as  the  wings  were  distant, 
tlieir  lines  of  retreat  were  liable  to  be  cut  if  the  centre  should  be  • 
briskly  pushed  back  beyond  Guinaldo.  But,  at  the  latter  place, 
three  field  redoubts  had  been  constructed,  on  the  high  land,  with  a 
view  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  so  gain  time  to  assemble  and 
feel  Marmont's  disposition  for  a  battle,  because  a  retreat  behind 
the  Coa  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

On  the  23d,  the  French  advanced  from  Tamames,  and  encamped 
behind  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Then  a 
strong  detachment  entered  the  plain,  and  having  communicated 
with  the  garrison  and  examined  the  position  of  the  light  division 
on  the  Vadillo,  returned. 

The  24th,  six  thousand  cavalry,  with  four  divisions  of  infantry, 
crossed  the  hills  in  two  columns,  and  placing  some  troops  in  obser- 
vation on  the  Vadillo,  introduced  the  convoy.  On  this  day,  the 
fourth  division  of  the  allies  was  brought  up  to  the  position  of 
Guinaldo,  and  the  redoubts  were  completed,  yet  no  other  change 
was  made,  for  it  was  thought  the  French  would  not  advance  fur- 
ther. But  on  the  25th,  soon  after  daybreak,  fourteen  squadrons  of 
the  imperial  guards  drove  the  outposts  of  the  left  wing  from  Carpio 
across  the  Azava,  and  the  lancers  of  Berg  crossed  that  river  in 
pursuit ;  they  were,  however,  flanked  by  some-  infantry  in  a  wood, 
and  then  charged  and  beaten  by  two  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  dragoons,  who  reoccupied  the  post  at  Carpio. 

During  the  skirmish,  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  thirty 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  the  whole  under  Montbrun, 
passed  the  Agueda  by  the  bridge  of  Rodrigo  and  the  fords  above 
it,  and  marched  towards  Guinaldo.  The  road  soon  divided,  one 
branch  turning  the  Elbodon  heights  on  the  right  hand,  the  other 
leading  near  to  the  Agueda,  and  passing  through  the  villages  of 
Pastores,  La  Encina,  and  Elbodon  ;  and  as  the  point  of  divarica- 
tion was  covered  by  a  gentle  ridge,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
which  branch  the  French  would  follow.  In  a  short  time  this 
doubt  was  decided.  Their  cavalry  poured  along  the  right-hand 
road  leading  directly  to  Guinaldo,  the  small  advanced  posts  which 
the  allied  squadrons  had  on  the  plain  were  rapidly  driven  in,  and 
the  enemy^s  horsemen,  without  waiting  for  their  infantry,^  commenced 
the 
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COMBAT    OF    ELBODON. 

The  position  of  the  third  division  was  completely  turned  hj  this 
movement,  and  the  action  began  very  disadvantageouslj,  for  the 
.seventy-fourth  and  sixtieth  regiments,  being  at  Pastores  on  the 
right,  were  too  distant  to  be  called  in,  and  Picton,  being  with  three 
other  regiments  at  Elbodon,  could  not  take  any  immediate  part  in 
the  fight.  Hence,  as  the  French  force  was  considerable,  Wellington 
sent  to  Gninaldo  for  a  brigade  of  the  fourth  division,  and  meanwhile 
directed  General  Colville  to  draw  up  the  seventy-seventh  and  fifth 
British  regiments,  the  twenty-first  Portuguese,  and  two  brigades 
of  artillery  of  the  same  nation,  on  the  hill  over  which  the  road  to 
Guinaldo  passed,  supporting  their  fianks  with  Alten's  three  squad- 
rons. The  height,  thus  occupied  by  the  allies,  was  convex  towards 
the  enemy,  and  covered  in  front  and  in  both  fianks  by  deep  ravines, 
but  it  was  too  extensive  for  their  numbers ;  and  before  Picton  could 
bring  in  the  troops  from  the  village  of  Elbodon,  the  crisis  of  the 
combat  passed.  The  Portuguese  guns  had  sent  their  shot  amongst 
the  thickest  of  Montbrun's  horsemen  in  the  plain,  but  the  latter 
passed  the  front  ravine  in  half  squadrons,  and  with  amazing  vigor 
riding  up  the  rough  height,  on  three  sides,  fell  vehemently  upon  the 
allies.  Neither  the  loose  fire  of  the  infantry,  nor  of  the  artillery, 
could  stop  them,  but  they  were  checked  by  the  fine  fighting  of  the 
cavalry,  who  charged  the  heads  of  the  ascending  masses,  not  once 
but  twenty  times,  and  always  with  a  good  will,  thus  maintaining 
the  upper  ground  for  above  an  hour. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  few  troopers  bearing  up  against  that 
sui^ng  multitude,  even  favored  as  the  former  were  by  the  steep 
rocky  nature  of  the  ground ;  but  Montbrun,  obstinate  to  win,  soon 
brought  up  his  artillery,  and  his  horsemen  gaining  ground  in  the 
centre,  cut  down  some  of  the  gunneri  and  captured  the  guns ;  and 
one  of  the  British  squadrons  by  charging  too  &r  got  entangled  in 
the  intricacy  of  the  ravines.  The  danger  was  then  imminent,  when 
suddenly  the  fifth  regiment,  led  by  Major  Ridge,  a  daring  spirit, 
darted  into  the  midst  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  retook  the  artillery, 
which  again  opened  its  fire ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  seventy- 
seventh,  supported  by  the  twenty-first  Portuguese,  repulsed  the 
enemy  on  the  lefl.  However,  this  charging  of  a  weak  line  of  in- 
fantry against  a  powerful  cavalry,  could  only  check  the  foe  at  that 
particular  point.  Montbrun  still  pressed  onwards  with  fresh  masses, 
against  the  left  flank  of  the  allies,  while  other  squadrons  penetrated 
between  the  right  flank  and  the  viUage  of  Elbodon.  From  the 
inclosures  and  vineyards  of  that  village,  Picton  was  at  this  time 
with  difficulty  and  some  confusion  extricating  his  regiments ;  the 
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expected  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  was  not  yet  in  sight,  and 
the  French  infantry  was  rapidly  approaching ;  the  position  was  n«> 
longer  tenable,  and  Lord  Wellington  directed  both  Picton  and 
Colville  to  fall  back  and  unite  in  the  plain  behind. 

Golville  forming  his  battalions  in  two  squares  immediately  de- 
scended from  the  hill,  but  Picton  had  a  considerable  distance  to  move, 
and  at  this  moment  the  allied  squadrons,  fearing  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  French,  who  had  completely  turned  their  right,  galloped 
away,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Portuguese  regiment,  which  was 
farthest  in  retreat  Then  the  fifth  and  seventy-seventh,  two  weak 
battalions  formed  in  one  square,  were  quite  exposed,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry  came  thundering  down  upon 
them.  But  how  vain,  how  fruitles.?  to  match  the  sword  with  the 
musket — ^to  send  the  charging  horseman  against  the  steadfast 
veteran !  The  multitudinous  squadrons,  rending  the  skies  with 
their  shouts,  and  closing  upon  the  glowing  squares,  like  the  falling 
edges  of  a  burning  crater,  were  as  instantly  rejected,  scorched, 
and  scattered  abroad;  and  the  rolling  peal  of  musketry  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  echo  in  the  hills,  when  bayonets  glittered  at  the 
edge  of  the  smoke,  and  with  firm  and  even  step,  the  British  regi- 
ments came  forth  like  the  holy  men  from  the  Assyrian's  furnace. 

Picton  now  effected  his  junction,  and  the  whole  retired  over  the 
plain  to  the  position  at  Guinaldo,  which  was  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant. The  French,  although  fearing  to  renew  the  close  attack, 
followed,  and  plied  the  troops  with  shot  and  shell,  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  intrenched  camp  was  gained. 
Here  the  fourth  division  presented  a  fresh  front.  Pack's  brigade 
came  up  from  Campillo,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  from  the  upper 
Azava  being  also  brought  into  line,  the  action  ceased.  By  this 
retrograde  movement  of  the  left  and  centre  of  the  third  division, 
the  seventy-fourth  and  the  sixtieth  regiments,  posted  at  Pastores, 
were  cut  off";  they  however  crossed  the  Agueda  by  a  ford,  and 
moving  up  the  right  bank  happily  reached  Guinaldo  in  the  night, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  they  captured 
a  French  cavalry  patroL 

During  the  retreat  from  Elbodon,  the  left  wing  of  the  army  wa» 
ordered  to  fall  back  on  the  first  division,  at  Nava  d'Aver,  but  to 
keep  posts  in  observation  on  the  Azava.  Carlos  d'Espana  retired 
with  Sanchez's  infantry  behind  the  Coa,  and  the  guerilla  chief  him- 
self passed  with  his  cavalry  into  the  French  rear.  The  seventh 
division  was  withdrawn  from  Allemadilla  to  Albergaria,  and  the 
head-quarters  baggage  moved  to  Casilla  de  Flores.  The  light 
division  should  have  marched  to  Guinaldo ;  Greneral  Craufurd 
received  the  order  at  two  o'clock,  he  plainly  heard  the  cannonade, 
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ftnd  might  easily  have  reached  Guinaldo  before  midnight,  bat  he 
onlj  marched  to  Cespedosa,  one  league  from  the  Vadillo,  which 
river  was  immediately  passed  by  fifteen  hundred  French.  The 
position  at  Guinaldo  was  therefore  occupied  by  only  fourteen 
thousand  men,  of  which  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  were 
cavalry,  "^he  left  of  the  army,  concentrated  at  Nava  d'Aver, 
under  Graham,  was  ten  miles  distant ;  the  light  division  being  at 
Cespedosa  and  debarred  the  direct  route,  by  the  ford  of  Garros, 
was  sixteen  miles  distant;  and  the  fifth  division,  posted  at  Payo  in 
the  mountains,  was  twelve  miles  distant  Meanwhile  Marmont 
brought  up  a  second  division  of  infantry,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  the  following  day,  united  sixty  thousand  men  in  front  of 
Guinaldo.  The  situation  of  the  English  Grcneral  was  become  most 
critical,  yet  he  would  not  abandon  the  light  division,  which  did  not 
arrive  until  after  three  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Marmont's  fortune 
was  fixed  in  that  hour !  He  knew  nothing  of  the  allies*  true  situa- 
tion, and  having  detached  a  strong  column  by  the  valley  of  the 
Azava  to  menace  their  left,  contented  himself  with  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  the  imperial  guards  in  the  plain,  instead 
of  attacking  an  adversary  who  was  too  weak  to  fight,  and  laughing 
to  see  him  so  empk>yed,  soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  night,  Wellington,  by  a  skilful  concentric  movement  from 
Guinaldo,  Nava  d'Aver,  Perales,  and  Payo,  united  the  whole  army 
on  new  ground,  between  the  Coa  and  the  sources  of  the  Agueda, 
twelve  miles  behind  Guinaldo;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
Marmont  had  so  little  knowledge  of  his  own  advantages,  that 
instead  of  harassing  the  allies  in  this  difficult  movement,  he 
also  retired  during  the  night,  and  was  actually  in  march  to  the 
rear,  when  the  scouts  of  the  column  which  had  marched  by  the 
valley  of  Azava  brought  word  that  the  allies  were  in  retreat,  and 
their  divisions  still  widely  separated.  Dorsenne  then  insisted  that 
Marmont  should  wheel  round  and  pursue,  but  Lord  Wellington  was 
already  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  stream  of  the  Villa  Maior. 

The  fifth  division,  coming  up  from  Payo,  was  now  on  the  right 
at  Aldea  Yelha,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  with  Victor  Alten's 
cavalry,  and  the  heavy  dragoons  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were 
in  the  centre  in  front  of  Alfayates ;  the  convent  of  Sacaparte  was  on 
their  left,  and  the  line  was  prolonged  to  Rebulon  by  Pack's  and 
M'Mahon's  Portuguese  brigades ;  the  sixth  division  with  Anson's 
cavalry  closed  the  line  at  Bismula.  The  cavalry  piquets  were 
pushed  beyond  the  Villa  Maior  in  front  of  Aldea  Ponte,  in  the 
centre,  and  towards  Furcalhos  on  the  right;  and  the  third  and 
seventh  divisions  were  in  reserve  behind  Alfayates.  This  position 
was  extensive,  but  the  days  were  short,  serious  dispositions  were 
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required  for  a  general  attack,  and  the  allies  could  not  be  turned, 
because  they  covered  all  the  practicable  roads  leading  to  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the  Ck>a. 

COMBAT  OP  ALDEA  DE  PONTE. 

The  French,  moving  by  the  roads  of  Furcalhos  and  of  Aldea 
de  Ponte,  were  checked  by  the  piquets  of  the  light  divbion  on 
the  former ;  but  on  the  latter  their  horsemen  drove  the  cavalry 
posts  from  the  hills,  and  across  the  stream  of  the  Villa  Maior,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  took  possession  of  Aldea  de  Ponte. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  head  of  the  infantry  came  up  and  imme- 
diately attacked  General  Pakenham,  then  commanding  a  brigade 
of  the  fourth  division,  which  was  posted  on  the  opposite  heights. 
Lord  Wellington  arrived  at  the  same  moment,  and  directed  the 
seventh  fusileers  to  charge  in  line,  and  he  supported  them  on  each 
flank  with  a  Portuguese  regiment  in  column.  The  French*  who 
had  advanced  well  up  the  hill,  were  driven  back,  and  though  they 
afterwards  attempted  to  turn  the  brigade  by  a  wood,  which  was 
distant  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  right,  while  their  cavalry  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  artillery  sufficed  to  baffle  the 
effort  Then  the  £nglish  Greneral,  taking  the  offensive,  directed 
the  twenty-third  fusileers  and  Portuguese  ca^adores  to  turn  the 
French  left,  and  seize  the  opposite  hill,  which  finished  the  action, 
and  Aldea  de  Ponte  was  again  occupied  by  the  allies.  Wellington, 
who  had  been  much  exposed  to  the  fire,  rode  to  another  part  of  the 
position,  but  scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the  French  from 
the  Furcalhos  road  joined  those  near  Aldea  de  Ponte,  and  at  five 
o'clock  renewing  the  attack  retook  the  village.  Pakenham,  with 
his  fusileers,  immediately  recovered  it,  but  the  French  were  very 
numerous,  the  country  rugged,  and  so  wooded  that  he  could  not 
tell  what  was  passing  on  the  flanks ;  wherefore,  knowing  that  the 
chosen  ground  of  battle  was  behind  the  Coa,  he  abandoned  Aldea 
de  Ponte  and  regained  his  original  post 

In  the  night  the  allies  retreated,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
occupied  a  new  and  very  strong  position  in  front  of  the  Coa,  the 
right  resting  on  the  Sierra  de  Mesas,  the  centre  covered  by  the 
village  of  Soita,  the  left  at  Rendo  upon  the  Coa.  The  whole  army, 
thus  inclosed  as  it  were  in  a  deep  loop  of  the  Coa  river,  could 
only  be  attacked  on  a  narrow  front,  and  Marmont,  who  had 
brought  up  but  a  few  days'  provisions  and  could  gather  none  in 
that  country,  retired  the  same  day.  This  terminated  the  opera- 
tions. The  French  placed  a  fresh  garrison  in  Ciudad  Bodrigo ; 
Dorsenne  marched  to  Salamanca;  a  strong  division  was  posted 
at  ^Vlba  de  Tonnes,  to  communicate  with  Marmont,  and  the  latter 
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resumed  his  old  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagas.  At  the  same 
time  Foj,  who  had  advanced  with  his  two  divisions  as  far  as  Zarza 
Mayor,  in  the  direction  of  Castello  Branco,  returned  to  Placentia ; 
Girard  also,  being  threatened  by  Hamilton's  Portuguese  division, 
which  Hill  had  sent  to  check  his  advance,  lefl  two  thousand  men 
of  the  fiflh  corps  at  Merida,  and  retired  to  Zafra ;  and  when  these 
movements  were  known,  the  light  division,  reinforced  by  some 
cavalry,  resumed  the  nominal  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  concert 
with  Julian  Sanchez.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  cantoned  on  both 
sides  of  the  Coa,  and  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Frenada. 

Nearly  a  month  had  been  employed  by  the  French  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  execution  of  this  great  operation,  which  terminated  so 
feebly  and  so  abruptly,  because  the  generals  were,  as  usual,  at  vari- 
ance.* Tliey  had  victualled  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  they  had  lost  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  invading  Gallicia.  Nothing  had  been 
gained  in  the  field,  time  was  lost,  and  the  English  Greneral's  plans 
were  forwarded. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Lord  Wellington's  position  behind  the  Soita  has  been  noticed 
by  two  recent  authors.  The  one  condemns  the  imprudence  of  offer- 
ing battle  on  ground  whence  there  was  no  retreat ;  the  other  inti- 
mates that  it  was  assumed  in  contempt  of  the  adversary's  prowes3.t 
This  last  appears  a  mere  shifl  to  evade  what  was  not  understood ; 
for  if  Lord  Wellington  had  despised  Marmont,  he  would  have 
fought  him  beyond  the  Agueda.}  But  sixty  thousand  French 
soldiers  were  never  to  be  despised,  neither  was  Wellington  a  man 
to  put  an  army  in  jeopardy  from  any  overweening  confidence  ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  his  position  was  chosen  well,  without 
imprudence  and  without  presumption. 

The  space  between  the  Sierra  de  Mesas  and  the  Ck>a  was  less 
than  six  miles,  and  the  part  open  to  attack  was  very  much  reduced 
by  the  ragged  bed  of  a  torrent  which  covered  the  left.  Forty  thou- 
sand men  were  quite  able  to  defend  this  line,  which  was  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  of  their  full  front ;  and  as  the  roads  were  bad, 
the  country  hilly  and  much  broken  with  woods  and  ravines,  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  guns  would  have  availed  him 
little.  Lord  Wellington  had  a  right  to  be  bold  against  an  adver- 
sary who  had  not  mol&sted  him  at  Guinaldo,  and  it  is  always  of  im- 
portance to  show  a  menacing  front.  It  was  also  certain  that  great 
combinations  must  have  been  made  by  Marmont  before  he  could 

♦  Viotoires  et  Conqudtea  dea  Fnm;al^. 

t  Londonderry**  Narrative. 

X  Anaaltt  of  the  Peniiuialar  Campaigns, 
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fight  a  general  battle  on  such  ground  ;  it  was  equally  oertain  thai 
he  could  only  have  a  few  days*  provisions  with  his  army,  and  that 
the  neighborhood  could  not  supply  him.  It  was,  therefore,  reason* 
able  to  expect  that  he  would  retire  rather  than  fight,  and  he  did  sa 
Let  us,  however,  take  the  other  side,  and  suppose  that  Marmont 
was  prepared  and  resolute  to  bring  on  a  great  battle.  The  posi- 
tion behind  Soita  would  still  have  been  good.  The  French  were 
indeed  too  strong  to  be  fought  with  on  a  plain,  yet  not  strong 
enough  to  warrant  a  retreat  indicating  fear ;  hence  the  allies  had 
retired  slowly  for  three  days,  each  day  engaged,  and  the  enemy's 
powerful  horse  and  artillery  was  always  close  upon  their  rear.  Now 
the  bed  of  the  Coa,  which  was  extremely  rugged,  furnished  only  a 
few  points  for  crossing,  of  which  the  principal  were,  the  ford  of  Ser- 
raleira,  behind  the  right  of  the  allies ;  the  ford  of  Rapoulha  de  Coa, 
behind  their  left ;  and  the  bridge  of  Sabugal,  behind  their  centre. 
The  ways  to  those  points  were  narrow,  and  the  passage  of  the  river, 
with  all  the  baggage,  could  not  have  been  easily  effected  in  face  of 
an  enemy  without  some  loss,  and  perhaps  dishonor ;  and  had  Lord 
Wellington  been  unable  to  hold  his  position  in  a  battle,  the  difficulty 
of  passing  the  river  would  not  have  been  much  increased,  because 
his  encumbrances  would  all  have  been  at  the  other  side,  and  there 
was  a  second  range  of  heights  half-a-mile  in  front  of  Sabugal,  fa- 
vorable for  a  rear-guard.  The  position  of  Soita  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  chosen  with  good  judgment  in  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate object  of  opposing  the  enemy ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  bat- 
tering train,  then  between  Pinhel  and  Villa  Ponte,  was  completely 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  Marmont,  however,  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  his  enterprise,  and  knew  not  where  or  how  to  strike. 

2.  The  position  of  Aldea  Ponte  was  equally  well  chosen.  Had 
the  allies  retreated  at  once  from  Guinaldo  to  Soita,  baggage  and 
stores  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  retrograde  movement  have 
had  the  appearance  of  a  flight ;  the  road  from  Payo  would  have 
been  uncovered,  and  the  junction  of  the  fifth  division  endangered. 
But,  in  the  position  taken  up,  the  points  of  junction  of  all  the  roads 
were  occupied,  and,  as  each  point  was  strong  in  itself,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  a  quick-sighted  general,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  having  excellent  troops,  to  check  the  heads  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  until  the  baggage  had  gained  a  sufficient  offi  ig. 
and  the  fifth  division  had  taken  its  place  in  line. 

3.  The  position  at  Guinaldo  was  very  different  from  the  others. 
The  previous  intrenching  of  it  proved  Lord  Wellington's  foresight, 
and  he  remained  there  thirty-six  hours,  that  is,  from  midday  of  the 
25th  until  midnight  of  the  26th,  which  proved  his  firmness.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  George  Murrav  advised  him  to  abandon  it  in  the  night 
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of  the  25th,  and  that  arrangements  were  actually  made  in  that  view ; 
jet,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  light  division,  he  would  not  stir. 
The  object  was  certainly  one  of  importance  sufficient  to  justify  the 
resolution  ;  but  the  resolution  itself  was  one  of  those  daring  strokes 
of  genius  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  were  never  made  to  con- 
trol. The  position  was  contracted,  of  no  great  natural  strength  in 
front,  and  easily  to  be  turned ;  the  intrenchments  constructed  were 
only  a  few  breast  works  and  two  weak  field  redoubts,  open  in  rear, 
and  without  palisades ;  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  British 
and  Portuguese  troops  were  in  line,  and  sixty  thousand  French 
veterans  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  before  them! 
When  Marmont  heard  of  the  escape  of  the  light  division,  and  dis- 
covered the  deceit,  he  prophetically  exclaimed,  alluding  to  Napo- 
leon's fortune,  ^And  Wellington's  star,  it  also  is  bright  /  " 

4.  The  positions  of  Aldea  Ponte  and  Soita  are  to  be  commended, 
that  at  Guinaldo  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated,  but  the  pre- 
ceding operations  are  censurable.  The  country  immediately  be- 
yond Giudad  Rodrigo  oflfered  no  covering  position  for  a  siege  or 
blockade  ;  and  the  audden  floods,  to  which  the  Agueda  is  subject, 
rendered  the  communications  with  the  left  bank  precarious.  Nor, 
though  bridges  had  been  secured,  could  Wellington  have  venturei 
to  encamp  round  the  place  with  lines  of  contravallation  and  circum- 
vallation,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  because  Marmont's  army 
would  then  have  advanced  from  Placentia  to  Castello  Branco,  have 
seized  the  passage  over  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  and  in  concert 
with  the  fifth  corps  endangered  the  safety  of  Hill.  This  would 
have  obliged  the  allies  to  quit  their  intrenched  camp,  and  Dorsenne 
could  then  have  revictualled  the  place.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  hold  a  strong  central  position  with  respect  to  Marmont  and  Dor- 
senne, to  keep  both  in  check  while  separate,  and  to  oppose  them 
while  united.  This  position  was  on  the  Coa ;  and  as  Salamanca  or 
Bejar,  the  nearest  points  where  convoys  could  be  collected  for  Giu- 
dad Rodrigo,  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  distant,  Lord  Wellington's 
object,  namely,  the  forcing  the  French  to  assemble  in  large  bodies 
without  any  adequate  result,  could  be  and  was  obtained  by  a  dis- 
tant as  well  as  by  a  close  investment. 

So  far  all  was  well  calculated ;  but  when  Marmont  and  Dorsenne 
arrived  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  Giudad  Rodrigo,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  entirely  changed ;  and  as  the  English  General  could  not 
dispute  the  entrance  of  the  convoy,  he  should  have  concentrated 
his  army  at  once  behind  Guinaldo.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  kept 
it  extended  on  a  line  of  many  miles,  and  the  right  wing  separated 
from  tli3  centre  by  a  difficult  river.  In  his  despatch  he  says  that, 
from  some  uncertiunty  in  his  estimate  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  it 
VOL.  ui.  12 
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was  necessarj  to  ascertain  their  exact  strength  by  actual  observa* 
tion  ;  but  this  is  rather  an  excuse  than  a  valid  reason,  because  for 
this  object,  which  could  be  obtained  by  other  means,  he  risked  the 
loss  of  Ills  whole  army,  and  violated  two  vital  rules  of  war,  which 
forbid — 

1.  The  parceling  of  an  army  before  a  concentrated  enemy. 

2.  The  fixing  of  your  own  point  of  concentration  within  the  ene- 
my's reaclh 

Now  Lord  Wellington's  position  on  the  24th  and  25th  extended 
from  the  foixl  of  the  Vadillo  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  to  Mari- 
ah  a  on  the  Azava ;  the  distance  either  from  the  Vadillo,  or  Ma- 
rialva,  to  Guinaldo,  was  as  great  as  that  from  Ciudad  to  Guinaldo, 
and  by  worse  roads ;  and  the  distance  from  Ciudad  to  Elbodon  was 
as  nothing,  compared  to  the  distance  of  the  wings  from  the  same 
place.  Wherefore  when  Montbrun  attacked,  at  Elbodon,  the  allies' 
wings  were  cut  off,  and  the  escape  of  the  third  and  light  divisions, 
and  of  the  troops  at  Pastores,  was  a  matter  of  fortune  and  gallantry, 
rather  than  of  generalship ;  that  is,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  last 
word ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  actu^Ji  movements  of  the 
troops  were  conducted  with  consummate  skill. 

But  what  if  Marmont,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  circumstances 
into  a  series  of  ill-combined  and  partisd  attacks,  had  previously 
made  dispositions  for  a  great  battle  ?  He  certainly  knew,  through 
the  garrison,  the  real  situation  of  the  allies,  and  he  also  knew  of 
the  camp  at  Guinaldo,  which,  being  on  their  line  of  retreat,  was  the 
important  point  K  he  had  issued  from  the  fortress  before  day- 
break on  the  25th  with  the  whole  or  even  half  of  his  forces,  he  could 
have  reached  Campillo  in  two  hours  with  one  column,  while  an- 
other fell  on  the  position  at  Pastores  and  Elbodon ;  the  third  di- 
vision, thus  attacked,  would  have  been  enveloped  and  captured,  or 
broken  and  driven  over  the  Agueda,  by  the  ford  of  Zamara,  and 
would  have  been  irretrievably  separated  from  Guinaldo.  And  if 
this  division  had  even  reached  Guinaldo,  the  French  army  would 
have  arrived  with  it  in  such  overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  fourth 
division  could  not  have  restored  the  battle ;  meanwhile,  a  few  thou- 
sand men  thrown  across  the  ford  of  Caros  near  Bobleda  would  have 
sufficed  to  keep  the  light  division  at  bay,  because  the  channel  of  the 
Robleda  torrent,  over  which  their  retreat  lay,  was  a  very  deep  and 
rugged  ravine.  The  centre  being  broken,  the  French  could,  at 
choice,  have  either  surrounded  the  light  division,  or  directed  the 
mass  of  their  forces  against  the  reserves,  and  then  the  left  wing 
under  Graham  would  have  had  to  retreat  fix>m  the  Azava  over  the 
plains  towards  Almeida. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  French  were  not  up  on  the  25th :  but 
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they  might  have  been  so,  and,  as  Lord  Wellington  was  resolved  to 
see  their  number,  he  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  the 
26th.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  allies,  exclusive 
of  the  fifth  division,  which  was  at  Payo,  did  not  exceed  thirty-five 
thousand  men  of  all  arms ;  that  they  were  on  an  irregular  line  of  at 
least  twenty  miles,  and  mostly  in  an  open  country ;  that  at  no  point 
were  tlie  troops  more  than  eight,  and  at  the  principal  point,  namely 
Pastores,  only  three  miles  from  a  fortress  from  whence  sixty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  with  one  hundi*ed  and  twenty 
guns,  were  ready  to  issue.  Finally,  the  point  of  concentration  at 
Guinaldo  was  only  twelve  miles  from  that  fortress.  The  allies 
escaped  because  their  adversary  was  blind  I  Lord  Wellington's 
conduct  at  Guinaldo  was  above  rules,  but  at  Blbodon  it  was  against 
rules,  which  is  just  the  difference  between  genius  and  error. 

4.  In  these  operations  Marmont  gave  proof  that,  as  a  general,  he 
was  rather  shining  than  great.  He  was  in  error  throughout.  Be- 
fore he  commenced  his  march,  he  had  desired  Girard  to  advance 
on  the  side  of  the  Alemtejo,  assuring  him  that  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army,  and  even  the  Spanish  troops  under  Castailos,  had 
crossed  the  Tagus  to  operate  against  Rodrigo ;  but  in  fact  only  one 
brigade  of  Hill's  corps  had  moved,  and  Girard  would  have  been 
destroyed,  if,  fortunately  for  him,  the  allies  had  not  intercepted  the 
original  and  duplicate  of  the  letter  containing  this  false  information. 

5.  When  Marmont  brought  his  convoy  into  Ciudad,  it  would 
appear  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting ;  but,  tempted  by  the  false 
position  of  the  allies,  and  angry  at  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry  on  the 
lower  Azava,  he  turned  his  scouting  troops  into  columns  of  attack. 
And  yet  he  permitted  his  adversary  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes  for 
thirty-six  hours  at  Guinaldo ;  and  at  Aldea  Ponte  his  attack  was  a 
useless  waste  of  men,  because  there  was  no  local  advantage  offered, 
and  he  did  not  intend  a  great  battle. 

6.  The  loss  incurred  in  the  different  combats  was  not  great 
About  three  thousand  men  and  officers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
and  on  that  of  the  French  rather  more,  because  of  the  fire  of  the 
squares  and  artillery  at  Elbodon.  But  the  movements  during  the 
three  days  were  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  diversified  also 
by  brilliant  examples  of  heroism.  Ridge's  daring  cliarge  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the  cavalry  encounters,  that  a 
French  officer,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  gallant  Felton  Harvey, 
of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  perceived  that  he  had  only  one  arm, 
and  with  a  rapid  movement  brought  down  his  sword  into  a  salute, 
and  passed  on  I  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal ;  in  the  next  book  wiU  be  found  the  contemporary  eventi 
in  Spain* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Stfito  of  the  war  in  Spain— Northern  provinces — State  of  GalHoia — Attempt  to 
iutro<luce  English  offloera  into  the  Spanish  service— Trafficked  for  by  the 
Spanish  government— Repelled  by  the  Spanish  military — ^The  English  govern- 
ment encouraf^e  the  partidas — Lord  WcUiugtou  sends  the  cbien  presents — 
His  after  opinion  of  tnem — Sir  H.  Douglas  sucoeeds  General  Walker — Miser- 
able state  of  Gallicia  described — Dispu'^es  between  the  civil  and  military- 
Anomalous  proceeding  of  the  Enflrrish  government— Gross  abuses  in  the 
Spanish  army — Expedition  against  America  fitted  out  in  Gallicia  with  the 
Enjg^lish  supplies  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  province— Sir  H.  Douglases 
policy  towards  the  partidas  criticised — Events  in  the  Asturias — Saiibmder  sur- 
prised by  Porlier— Reille  and  Caffarelli  scour  Biscay  and  the  Kioja — Bomiet 
invades  the  Asturias — Defeats  Moscoso,  Paul  Lodosa,  and  Mendizabel,  and  oo- 
cupies  Oviodo — In  Gallicia  the  people  prefer  the  French  to  their  own  armies — 
In  Estremadura,  Drouet  joins  Girard  and  menaces  Hill— These  movements 
parts  of  a  great  plan  to  be  conducted  by  Napoleon  in  person. 

STATE   OF  THE   WAB   IN   SPAIN. 

Northern  Provinces,  The  invasion  of  Gallicia,  which  had  been 
arrested  by  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  the  Coa,  would  have  been  a 
most  serious  calamity.  Abadia,  a  weak  man,  with  troops  distressed 
for  provisions  and  clothing,  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  Moscoso,  whom  he  feared,  and  on  worse  terms  with  the  Junta. 
The  great  road  to  Conina  was  open  ;  and  although  Greneral  Walk- 
er, seeing  the  danger,  advised  that  Ferrol,  which  was  indefensible, 
should  be  dismantled,  and  the  guns,  amounting  to  fifleen  hundred, 
with  the  timber  and  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  transferred  to 
Ck)runa,  neither  that  nor  any  other  useful  measure  was  executed. 

Before  this,  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Spanish  government^ 
to  take  Spanish  troops  into  British  pay,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  the  Regency,  remembering  the  prodigality  of  Can- 
ning, demanded  three  millions  yearly,  besides  arms  and  clothing, 
without  which  they  said  the  Spaniards  could  make  no  efficient  ex- 
ertions I  To  introduce  British  officers  into  the  service  on  any  other 
terms  was  not  possible,  because  the  Spanish  military  were  indig- 
nant at  what  they  termed  the  degradation  of  such  a  proposal.  The 
Perceval  faction,  finding  it  thus,  and  wanting  greatness  of  mind  to 
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support  Wellington  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his  talents,  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  partidas,  as 
being  less  expensive,  and  affording  an  example  to  the  continental 
nations  of  popular  and  protracted  resistance  to  France. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  succeeded  General  Walker  as  militarj 
agent,(these  officers  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  military  agents 
originally  sent  out,  and  whose  mischievous  proceedings  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice,)  was  directed  to  encourage  those  bodies  by  in- 
creased supplies,  and  to  combine  their  movements  better  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  British  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Lord 
Wellington,  at  the  desire  of  government,  sent  to  the  guerUla  chiefs 
military  presents,  with  a  letter  acknowledging  the  importance  of 
their  services ;  and  this  was  not  mere  compliment,  for  he  had  in- 
deed derived  great  advantages  from  their  exertions,  and  thought  he 
had  derived  more,  because  he  only  knew  of  their  exploits  by  hear- 
say.* When  he  afterwards  advanced  into  Spain,  and  saw  them 
closely,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  guerillas,  although 
active  and  willing,  and  although  their  operations  in  general  occa- 
sioned the  utmost  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  were  so  little  disciplined 
that  they  could  do  nothing  against  the  French  troops,  unless  the 
latter  were  very  inferior  in  numbers.  If  the  French  took  post  in 
a  house  or  church  of  which  they  only  barricaded  the  entrance,  both 
regular  troops  and  guerillas  were  so  ill  equipped  as  military  bodies, 
that  their  enemy  could  remain  in  security  until  relieved.  In  like 
manner  Napoleon,  reprimanding  his  generals  for  suffering  the  par- 
tidas  to  gain  any  head,  observed,  that  when  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  English  ships  they  were  a  nullity ! 

Douglas  arrived  just  as  Dorsenne's  retreat  enabled  Abadia  to 
resume  his  position  on  the  frontier,  but  the  army  was  in  a  miserable 
state  ;t  the  wet  season  was  setting  in  upon  men,  destitute  of  even 
the  necessaries  of  life,  although  the  province  abounded  in  cattle 
and  goods,  which  could  be  easily  procured,  because  money,  although 
plentiful,  was  generally  hoarded,  and  commodities  were  therefore 
cheap,  and  could  be  obtained  in  lieu  of  taxes  at  the  market  price. 
An  extraordinary  increase  of  the  customs,  arising  from  the  trade 
of  Santander  and  Bilbao  being  transferred  to  Coruna  by  the  war, 
also  offered  a  valuable  resource ;  the  harbor  was  filled  with  colonial 
goods,  and  as  the  appetites  of  men  generally  stifle  patriotism,  and 
bafUe  power,  a  licensed  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  enemy's 
ports  in  Biscay ;  yet  without  judgment  as  related  to  the  war,  for 
the  return  was  iron,  to  re-export  to  the  colonies,  whereas  by  an 
internal  traffic  of  the  same  kind,  clothes  and  grain  for  the  ti'oops 

♦  Sir  H.  Douglases  CJorrespondonce,  MS. 
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might  have  been  had  from  Castile  and  Leon.  But  confusion  and 
corruption  everywhere  prevailed,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  were 
always  the  last  things  cared  for,  and  the  starving  soldiers  committed 
a  thousand  excesses  with  impunity,  for  where  there  is  no  food  or 
pay,  there  can  be  no  discipline. 

The  people  were  oppressed  with  imposts,  legal  and  illegal,  and 
yet  the  defalcation  in  the  revenue  was  great,  and  the  monopoly  of 
tol)acco,  the  principal  financial  resource,  was  injured  by  the  smug* 
gling  arising  from  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  times.  The  annual 
charge  on  the  province  was  about  £1,300,000,  the  actual  receipts 
were  less  than  £500,000,  and  the  Junta  endeavored  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  an  extraordinary  contribution  from  all  property,  save 
that  of  day-laborers,  which  they  expected  would  produce  sixty 
millions  of  reals  (£750,000).  But  a  corrupt  and  vexatious  collec- 
tion of  this  tax  tormented  the  people  without  filling  the  treasury ; 
the  clergy,  and  the  richer  classes,  were,  as  in  Portugal,  favored,  and 
it  yielded,  in  six  months,  less  than  a  seventh  part. 

From  this  state  of  affairs  two  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  : 
1.  That  England  and  not  Gallicia  had  hitheilo  supported  the  war 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  2.  That  as  England  had 
in  1808-9  paid  to  Gallicia  three  millions  of  hard  dollars,  and  given 
other  succors  sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  troops  employed, 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  had  been  amply  compensated,  and 
the  causes  of  distress  must  be  sought  for  iu  the  proceedings  of  the 
authorities,  and  in  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  war  itself.  The 
successive  Juntas,  apprehensive  of  offending  the  people,  were  always 
inert  in  the  civil  administration,  and  eiUiui*  too  connipt  or  too  inca- 
pable to  apply  the  succors  from  England  justly  or  wisely.  The 
Junta  of  this  period  was  like  its  predecessors,  factious  and  intriguing; 
it  was  hostile  to  the  Junta  of  Leon,  unfriendly  to  that  of  Asturias, 
jealous  and  contemptuous  of  the  military  leaders;  in  return  these 
last  abhorred  the  Junta,  and  were  tormented  with  factions  of  their 
own.  The  regular  officers  hated  the  guerillas,  and  endeavored  to 
get  the  control  of  the  succors  granted  by  England  to  the  latter; 
and  as  they  necessarily  lived  by  plundering  their  own  countrymen,- 
they  strenuously  opposed  the  arming  of  the  peasants,  partly  from 
fear  lest  the  latter  should  resist  this  license,  partly  because  the 
republican  and  anti-English  spirit,  which  was  growing  up  in  the 
Cortes,  had  also  reached  this  quarter. 

The  clergy  clung  to  the  peasantry,  with  whom  they  had  great 
influence,  but  the  army,  which  had  imbibed  liberal  words,  rather 
than  principles,  was  inimical  to  them.  A  press  had  been  established 
at  head-quarters,  from  whence  issued  political  papers  either  original, 
or  repeated  from  the  libels  at  Cadi/,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
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were  called  slaves,  for  submitting  to  British  inflaenoe ;  and  it  was 
openly  avowed  that  the  French  yoke  was  preferable  to  that  of 
England ;  the  guerilla  system  and  the  armicg  of  the  people  were 
also  attacked,  and  these  writings  were  met  by  other  political  papers 
from  the  civil  press,  at  Coruila  and  St.  Jago.  The  frequent 
changes  of  commanders  rendered  all  the  evils  more  prominent; 
for  the  local  government  had  legal  power  to  meddle  with  the 
military  arrangements,  and  every  change  of  commander  produced 
a  new  difficulty.  Thus  the  Junta  refused  to  acknowledge  Abadia 
as  their  president  during  the  absence  of  Castafios ;  he  in  return 
complained  alike  of  their  neglect  and  of  their  interference ;  and 
when  they  proposed  to  establish  a  general  d^p6t  at  Lugo,  he 
marched  a  part  of  his  army  there  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  occult  source  of  most  of  these  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in 
the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the  British  cabinet  to  uphold  national 
independence  with  internal  slavery,  against  foreign  i^gression,  with 
an  ameliorated  government.  The  clergy,  who  had  led  the  mass  of 
the  people,  clung  to  the  English,  because  they  supported  aristocracy 
and  church  domination ;  and  they  were  also  strongly  for  the  partidas, 
because  these  were  commanded  by  men  who  sprung  directly  from 
the  church  itself,  or  from  people  who  were  attached  to  the  church, 
while  the  regular  armies,  being  officered  by  the  friends  of  the  Cortes, 
disliked  the  partidas,  both  as  interlopers  and  as  political  enemies. 
The  English  ministers,  hating  Napoleon,  not  because  he  was  the 
enemy  of  England,  but  because  he  was  the  champion  of  equality, 
cared  not  for  Spain,  unless  her  people  were  enslaved.  They  were 
willing  enough  to  use  a  liberal  Cortes  to  defeat  Napoleon,  but  they 
also  desired  to  put  down  that  Cortes,  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  bigoted  part  of  the  people ;  nevertheless,  as  liberty  will 
always  have  more  charms  than  slavery,  they  would  have  missed 
of  both  objects,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  continental  system  had  not 
induced  the  Emperor  to  go  to  Moscow,  where  the  snow  destroyed 
him ;  and  if  the  very  advocates  of  liberty  in  Spain  had  not,  in  their 
madness,  resolved  to  oppress  the  Americans.  The  Cortes,  by  dis- 
covering a  rapid  love  of  power  in  practice,  rendered  their  demo- 
cratic doctrines  suspected,  and  lost  partisans ;  but  Lord  Wellington, 
in  support  of  aristocracy,  used  the  greatest  prudence  in  policy,  and 
in  his  actions  was  considerate  and  just. 

In  the  fir»t  conference  held  at  Corufia,  after  Sir  Howard 
Douglas's  arrival,  the  Junta,  as  the  usual  preliminary,  demanded 
more  money  from  England ;  but  he  advised,  instead,  a  better  man- 
agement of  their  own  resources,  and  pointed  out  the  military 
measures  requisite  to  render  the  army  efficient.  He  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  line  of  retreat  upon  Orense,  rather  than  upon 
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Lugo  and  Coruila ;  and  he  endeavored  to  establish  a  permanent 
depot  in  the  island  of  Arosa,  on  the  Vigo  coast,  as  a  secure  resource 
in  the  event  of  defeat ;  he  also  furnished  the  soldiers  witli  shoes 
and  great  coats,  the  hospitals  with  blankets,  and  completed  the  fire« 
locks  of  the  armj  to  twenty-five  thousand.  There  were  however 
abuses  which  he  could  not  remedy,  and  which  would  seem  rather 
to  belong  to  the  army  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  than  to  an  European 
force  fighting  for  independence.  Innumerable  baggage  animals 
devoured  all  the  forage,  and  the  personal  servants  and  cooks,  who 
from  custom  never  did  duty,  were  above  five  thousand!  or  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  force  !*  When  the  sick  men  were  deducted, 
scarcely  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry 
remained  for  service.  Then  there  was  so  little  organization  or 
arrangement  that,  although  young,  i-obust,  patient,  and  docile  to  the 
greatest  degree,  the  troops  could  scarcely  be  moved,  even  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  as  a  military  body,  and  the  generals,  unable  to 
feed  them  on  the  frontier,  more  than  once  menaced,  and  in  Decem- 
ber did  actually  retire  to  Lugo,  leaving  the  province  open  to 
invasion. 

Abadia  at  first  exerted  himself  with  activity,  and  appeared  to 
enter  loyally  into  the  ameliorations  proposed.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Portasgo,  repaired  to  Conina  himself,  and 
organized  the  province  in  seven  military  governments,  under  as 
many  chiefs,  one  for  each  division  of  the  army.  Every  government 
was  to  raise  a  reserve,  and  to  supply  and  clothe  the  corresponding 
division  on  the  frontier.  But  in  a  little  time  this  activity  relaxed ; 
he  entered  into  various  intrigues,  displayed  jealousy,  both  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  English,  and  no  real  improvement  took  place, 
save  in  that  select  part  of  the  army  which  the  Cadiz  Regency  had 
destined  for  South  America,  and  had  ordered  him  to  equip  ^m 
the  English  stores.  This  was  done  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
French  army  on  the  frontier  was  again  preparing  to  invade  Galli- 
cia,  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas  vehemently  opposed  the  disloyal  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  Junta  also  were  really  averse  to  it,  and  Abadia  pre- 
tended to  be  so ;  but  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  colonies  and 
secretly  forwarded  the  preparations.  The  Regency,  to  evade  Mr. 
Wellesley's  reproaches,  promised  to  suspend  the  embarkation  of 
these  troops,  but  the  expedition  sailed  from  Vigo,  an<l  the  organiza- 
tion of  another,  three  times  its  strength,  including  all  the  best  artil- 
lery in  the  province,  was  immediately  commenced,  and  also  sailed 
a  few  months  later.  This  then  was  the  state  of  Gallicia  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  1811.  She  was  without  magazines,  hospitals,  or  system, 
whether  civil  or  military,  and  torn  by  faction ;  her  people  were 
oppressed,  her  governors  foolish,  her  generals  bad ;  she  had  no 

*  Appendix  4, 1 1. 
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cavalry,  and  the  infantry  were  starving,  although  the  provinces  easily 
supplied  cattle  for  the  allies  in  Portugal.  As  a  natural  consequence 
those  famished  soldiers  were  too  undisciplined  to  descend  into  the 
plains  of  Leon,  and  were  consequently  of  light  weight  in  the 
general  contest 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  nothing  to 
work  upon,  save  the  guerilla  leaders,  whose  activity  he  very  con- 
siderably increased.  His  policy  was  to  augment  the  number  of 
chiefs,  but  to  keep  the  force  of  each  low,  lest,  growing  proud  of 
their  command,  they  should  consider  themselves  generals,  and 
become  useless,  as  indeed  had  already  happened  to  Campillo, 
Longa,  and  Porlier,  when  they  were  made  a  part  of  the  seventh 
army.  Nevertheless  the  advantage  of  this  policy  may  be  doubted, 
for  of  all  the  numerous  bands  in  the  north,  seven  only  were  not 
supported  entirely  by  robbery.  Mina,  Pastor,  Salazar,  Pinto, 
Amor,  and  the  curate,  whose  united  forces  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  men,  were  sustained  by  regular  taxes,  customs,  convent 
revenues,  and  donations  ;*  Longa  supported  his  from  the  prodnce 
of  the  salt-mines  of  Paza,  but  all  the  rest  were  bandits,  whose 
extinction  was  one  of  the  advantages  expected  from  the  formation 
of  the  seventh  army. 

It  is  now  convenient  to  resume  the  narrative  of  military  events. 

In  the  Asturias,  previous  to  MendizabeFs  arrival,  and  when 
Bonnet  had  marched  to  the  Orbijo,  Porlier  surprised  Santander, 
and  plundered  some  houses ;  but  being  followed  by  General 
Gaucault,  a  very  active  officer,  he  retired  again  to  his  stronghold 
of  Liebana.  The  British  cruisers,  in  concert  with  whom  he  acted, 
then  destroyed  several  coast  batteries,  and  the  Iris  frigate,  having 
arms  on  board,  came  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  an  intercourse  with  the  partidas  of  that  province.  But 
this  was  the  period  when  Reille  and  Caffarelli  were,  as  I  have 
before  noticed,  chasing  Mina  and  Longa,  whom  they  drove  from 
the  coast  into  the  mountains  of  Leon,  and  thus  marred  the  object 
of  the  Iris.  Nevertheless,  when  Mina  was  reinforced  by  the  Va- 
lencians  and  other  fugitives  from  Catalonia,  he  returned  to  Navarre 
and  there  performed  very  considerable  exploits,  which,  as  belong- 
ing to  other  combinations  of  the  war,  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

While  Cafiarelli  and  Beille  thus  scoured  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, Dorsenne,  having  the  invasion  of  Gallicia  in  view,  relieved 
Bonnet  on  the  Esla,  and  sent  him  early  in  November,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  to  re-occupy  the  Asturias  as  a  preliminary  measure. 
The  Gallicians,  foreseeing  this,  had  detached  Moscoso  with  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  reinforce  San  Pol,  who  was  at  Pa- 

*  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MS. 
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gares,  below  the  passes  leading  from  Leon  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Mendizabel,  uniting  the  bands  of  Porlier  and  other  chiefs,  concen- 
trated ^ve  thousand  men  to  the  eastward  on  the  Xalon.  Eleven 
thousand  men  were  therefore  ready  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
Bonnet,  but  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
passes  of  Cubillas  and  Ventana,  to  the  westward  of  Pagares,  were 
left  unguarded.  By  these  roads  Bonnet,  an  excellent  officer,  turned 
Moscoso,  and  drove  him  down  the  Lena  with  loss  and  disgrace ; 
then  turning  upon  Mendizabel  he  chased  him  also  in  disorder  from 
Lanes  into  the  Liebana. 

All  the  civil  authorities  immediately  fled  to  Castropol,  the  Spanish 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Bonnet  having 
resumed  his  old  positions  at  Oviedo,  Gihon,  and  Grado,  fortified 
several  posts  in  the  passes  leading  to  Leon,  nused  contributions, 
and  effectually  ruined  all  the  military  resources  of  the  Asturias. 
Tlie  organization  of  the  seventh  army  was  thus  for  the  time  crushed, 
and  in  Gallicia  great  mischief  ensued.  For  the  return  of  Moscoso's 
division,  and  the  want  of  provisions  in  the  Bierzo,  which  had 
obliged  Abadia  to  retire  to  Lugo,  while  Dorserine  was  menacing 
the  frontier,  had  thrown  that  kingdom  into  a  ferment,  which  was 
increased  by  the  imposition  of  the  new  contributions.  The  people 
became  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  so  unfavorably  disposed,  that 
it  was  common  to  hear  them  say,  ^  the  exactions  of  a  French  army 
were  a  rehef  in  comparison  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spanish 
troops."* 

During  these  transactions  in  the  north,  Drouet  had  joined  Girard 
at  Merida,  and  menaced  the  allies  in  the  Alemtejo,  hoping  thus 
to  draw  Wellington  from  the  Coa ;  but  the  demonstration  was  too 
feeble,  and  the  English  Greneral  thought  it  sufficient  to  reinforce 
Hill  with  his  own  brigade  from  Castello  Branco.  These  movements 
were  undoubtedly  a  part  of  a  grand  plan  for  invading  Portugal,  if 
the  Emperor  could  have  arranged  his  a£l&irs  peaceably  with  Russia. 
For  to  move  once  more  against  Lisbon,  by  Massena's  route,  was 
not  promising,  unless  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  were  like- 
wise invaded,  which  required  the  preliminary  occupation  of  Grallicia, 
at  least  of  the  interior.  In  the  south  also,  it  was  advisable  to 
invade  Alemtejo,  simultaneously  with  Beira;  and  the  occupation 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia  was  necessary  to  protect  Andalusia  during 
the  operation.  The  plan  was  vast,  dangerous,  and  ready  for  exe- 
cution ;  for  though  the  wet  season  had  set  in,  an  attack  on  the 
northern  pai*ts  of  Portugal,  and  the  invasion  of  Gallicia,  were 
openly  talked  of  in  Dorsenne's  army ;  Caffarelli  was  to  join  in  the 
expedition,  and  Monthion's  reserve,  which  was  to  replace  Caffiurelli's 

^  Sir  H.  Douglatt's  Correspondence,  MS. 
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on  the  line  of  commanicadon,  was  already  six  thousand  strong. 
Ney  or  Oudinot  were  spoken  of  to  command  the  whole,  and  a  strong 
division  was  already  in  march  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  south, 
arrangements  which  could  have  reference  only  to  Napoleon's 
arrival ;  but  the  Russian  war  soon  baulked  the  project,  and 
Wellington's  operations,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  obliged  Dorsenne 
to  relinquish  the  invasion  of  Grallicia,  and  caused  Bonnet  once  more 
to  abandon  the  Asturias. 

Thus  with  various  turns  of  fortune,  the  war  was  managed  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  no  great  success  attended  the  French  arms, 
because  the  English  General  was  always  at  hand  to  remedy  the 
faults  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  not  so  on  the  eastern  line  of 
invasion.  There  Suchet,  meeting  with  no  opponent  capable  of  re- 
sisting him,  had  continued  his  career  of  victory,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Spaniards  to  save  their  own  country  was  made  mani- 
fest ;  but  these  things  shall  be  clearly  shown  in  the  next  chapter, 
which  ¥nll  treat  of  the  conquest  of  Valencia. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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open  a^inst  Sa^untum— Second  assault  repulsed— Suchet^s  embarrassments — 
Operations  in  his  rear  in  Catalonia — Medas  islands  taken — Lacy  proposes  to 
form  a  general  d^p6t  at  Pdamos — ^Discouraged  by  Sir  £.  Pellew— Tlie  Span- 
iards bK>w  up  the  works  of  Berga,  and  fix  their  chief  d^p6t  at  Buza— Descrip- 
tion of  that  place — Lacy  surprises  the  French  in  the  town  of  Ignalada — Eroles 
takes  a  convoy  near  Jorbas — ^The  French  quit  the  castle  of  IguaUda  and  join 
the  garrison  of  Monsterrat — ^That  place  abandoned — Eroles  takes  Cevara  and 
Belpnig — ^Beats  the  French  national  guards  in  Cerdana — Invades  and  ravages 
the  French  ft^ntier — Returns  by  Ripol  and  takes  post  in  the  pass  of  Qarriga — 
Milans  occupies  Mattaro— Sarsfteld  embarks  and  sails  to  the  coast  of  the  Am- 
purdan— These  measures  prevent  the  march  of  the  French  convoy  to  Bar- 
celona—State of  Aragon — ^The  Empecinado  and  Duran  invade  it  on  one  side 
— Mina  invades  it  on  the  other— Galatuyud  taken— Severoli^s  division  rein- 
forces Musnier,  and  the  partidas  are  pursued  to  Daroca  and  Molino— Mina 
enters  the  Cinco  Villas — Defeats  eleven  hundred  Italians  at  Ayerb6 — Carries 
bis  prisoners  to  Motrico  in  Biscay — Slazsucholli  defeats  the  Empecinado  at 
Cnbiliejoe — Blake  calls  in  all  his  troops  and  prepares  for  a  battle— Suchet'f 
position  described— Blake^s  dispositions — Battle  oi  Suguntum— Observations. 

CONQUEST   OP  VALENCIA. 

In  August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  Suchet,  while  pre- 
paring for  this  great  enterprise,  had  dispersed  the  bands  of  Villa 
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Campa  and  *the  other  chiefis,  who  during  the  siege  of  Tarragona 
vexed  Aragon.  He  had  sent  his  feeble  soldiers  to  France,  re- 
ceiving conscripts  in  their  places,  and  although  the  harvest  was 
very  bad,  formed  large  magazines  in  Morella  and  Tortosa.  Eight 
thousand  men  had  been  left  in  Catalonia  under  Greneral  Frere, 
another  eight  thousand  were  placed  under  Greneral  Musnier,  to 
protect  Aragon,  and  twenty-four  thousand  of  all  arms  remained 
for  the  invasion  of  Valencia,  but  this  force  Suchet  thought  inade- 
quate, and  demanded  a  reinforcement  from  the  army  of  reserve, 
then  in  Navarre.  Napoleon,  whose  system  of  war,  whatever  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  was  eminently  methodical,  refused.  He 
loved  better  to  try  a  bold  push,  at  a  distant  point,  with  a  few  men, 
than  to  make  an  overwhelming  attack,  if  he  thereby  weakened  his 
communications ;  he  judged  courage  and  enterprise  fittest  for  the 
attack,  prudence  and  force  for  the  support.  And  yet  he  designed 
to  aid  Suchet's  operations  vigorously  when  the  decisive  blow  could 
be  struck.  Then  not  only  the  divisions  of  the  reserve  were  to 
march,  but  combined  movements,  of  detachments  from  nearly  all 
the  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  were  arranged  ;  and  we  shall  find,  that 
if  Wellington,  by  menacing  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  saved  Grallicia,  the 
French  army  of  the  north,  in  return,  by  menacing  Gallicia,  fixed 
the  allies  on  the  Agueda,  and  so  protected  Suchet's  invasion  of 
Valencia. 

Three  roads  led  to  the  Guadalaviar,  one  from  Tortosa  by  the 
sea-cotist,  one  by  Teruel  and  Segorbe,  and  one  by  Morella  and  San 
Mateo.  That  from  Tortosa,  and  that  by  Teruel,  were  carriage- 
roads,  but  the  first  only  was  fit  for  heavy  artillery,  and  it  was 
blocked  partially  by  the  fortress  of  Peniscola,  and  completed  by 
the  fort  of  Oropesa.  "Wherefore,  though  the  infantry  and  caralry 
could  move  on  a  by-road  to  the  right,  the  convoys  and  the  guns, 
which  were  at  Tortosa,  could  not  pass  until  Oropesa  was  reduced. 
Nevertheless  the  French  General,  well  knowing  the  value  of  bold- 
ness in  war,  resolved  to  mask  Peniscola,  to  avoid  Oropesa,  to  send 
his  field  artillery  by  Teruel,  and  uniting  his  troops  near  Saguntum, 
to  offer  battle  to  Blake ;  and  if  the  latter  declined  it,  to  reduce 
Oropesa  and  Saguntum,  trusting  for  subsistence  to  the  "  huerta"  or 
garden  of  Valencia,  until  the  arrival  of  his  convoys. 

He  had,  however,  organized  his  system  of  supply  with  care. 
From  Morella  and  Tortosa,  brigades  of  mules,  after  the  manner 
adopted  in  the  British  army,  were  to  carry  provisions  to  the  troops, 
and  sheep  and  cattle  were  delivered  to  each  regiment  for  its  sub- 
sistence in  advance.  This  last  plan,  which  Sir  John  Moore  had 
also  projected  in  his  campaign,  Suchet  found  advantageous ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  principle  should  be  extended,  so  Uiat  aU 
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things  requisito  for  the  subsistence  and  fighting  of  troops  should 
be  organized  regimentallj,  and  tlie  persons  employed  wear  the 
uniform  of  their  different  corps.  Jealousies  between  the  function- 
aries of  different  branches  of  the  service  would  then  be  unknown, 
and  the  character  of  all  the  subordinate  persons,  being  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  battalions  to  which  thej  belonged,  would  be 
equally  praiseworthy,  which  cannot  now  be  said. 

While  Sachet  was  thus  gathering  his  strength,  Valencia  was  a 
prey  to  disorder.  About  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
Paincios,  notwithstanding  his  high  monarchical  principles,  which 
caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Regency,  had  been  appointed 
Captain-General  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Aragon ;  and  he  im- 
mediately raised  a  strong  party  amongst  the  friars  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Cortes.  When,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Murcian 
army  at  Baza,  Blake  had  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  in  virtue  of  liis 
power  as  regent,  assumed  the  chief  command  at  Valencia,  Pala- 
dos*  Action  opposed  him,  and  endeavored  to  draw  the  soldiers  and 
the  populace  to  their  side,  by  proposing  to  inundate  the  plain  of 
Murviedro,  and  to  defend  the  strong  country  in  advance.*  Blake, 
however,  resolved  to  act  on  the  flanks  of  the  French  army  by  de- 
tachments, and,  in  this  view,  sent  C.  O'Donnell,  with  the  divisions 
of  Obispo  and  Villa  Campa,  to  Albaracin,  supporting  them  with 
four  thousand  men  at  Segorbe  and  Liria.  He  charged  Mahy,  who 
commanded  five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  hundred  cavalry  of 
the  Murcian  army,  to  surprise  the  French  detachment  of  the  army 
of  the  centre,  posted,  at  Cuen^a.  He  detached  Bassecour  with  two 
thousand  men  to  Bequena,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  Duran 
and  the  Empecinado  to  unite,  and  invade  Aragon ;  and  it  was  to 
aid  in  this  expedition  that  Mina  quitted  the  mountains  of  Leon. 

Blake  had,  exclusive  of  Mahy*s  and  Bassecour's  divisions,  about 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  were  placed  in  Saguntum,  which  was  pro- 
visioned for  three  months;  two  hundred  were  in  Oropee-a,  and 
fifteen  hundred  in  Peniscola ;  and  there  were  so  many  partidas, 
that  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  in  arms,  but  the  assembling 
of  these  people  being  very  uncertain,  Blake  could  not  depend  upon 
having  a  permanent  partisan  force,  of  more  than  eight  thousand.! 
The  Valendan  army  contained  the  Albuera  divisions,  St.  Juan's, 
Miranda's,  and  ViUa  Campa's  veterans;!  it  was  therefore,  not 
only  numerous,  but  the  best  that  Spain  had  yet  produced ;  and 
Valencia  itself  was  exceedingly  rich  in  all  things  necessary  for  its 
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supply ;  but  there  was  no  real  power — the  building,  though  fa» 
enough  outside,  had  the  dry  rot  within.  The  French  had  many 
secret  friends,  faction  was  as  usual  at  work,  the  populace  were  not 
favorable  to  Blake,  and  that  General  had  rather  collected  than  organ- 
ized his  forces,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  leading  theni.  He  was 
unpopular  both  at  Cadiz  and  Valencia,  and  the  Regency  of  which 
he  formed  a  part  was  tottering.  The  Cortes  had  quashed  MahyV 
command  of  the  Murcian  army,  and  even  recalled  Blake  himself; 
but  the  order,  which  did  not  reach  him  until  he  was  engaged  with 
Suchet,  was  not  obeyed.  Meanwhile  that  part  of  the  Murcian 
army  which  should  have  formed  a  reserve,  after  Mahy's  division 
had  marched  for  Cuen^a,  fell  into  the  greatest  disorder :  above 
eight  thousand  men  deserted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  those  who 
remained  were  exceedingly  dispirited.  Thus  all  the  interest  be- 
came concentrated  in  the  city  of  Valencia ;  which  was  in  fact  the 
key  of  all  the  eastern  coast  because  Carthagena  required  an  army 
to  defend  it,  and  could  only  be  fed  from  Valencia,  and  Alicant  was 
then  quite  defenceless. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs,  that  Suchet  commenced  the  inva- 
sion. His  army  was  divided  into  three  columns,  and,  on  the  15th 
of  September,  one  moved  by  the  coast-road,  one  by  Morella  and 
San  Mateo,  and  one  by  Teruel,  where  an  intermediate  magazine 
was  established  ;*  but  this  latter  column,  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  to  Segorbe,  turned  off  to  its  left,  and  passed  over  the 
Sierra  de  Gudar  to  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  where  the  whole  three 
were  united  on  the  20th.t  The  main  column,  commanded  by 
Suchet  in  person,  had  masked  Peniscola  on  the  15th,  and  invested 
Oropesa  by  a  detachment  on  the  19th  ;  but  as  the  road  ran  directly 
under  the  fire  of  the  last  place,  the  main  body  moved  by  the  rug- 
ged route  of  Cabanes  to  Villa  Franca,  leaving  the  battering-train 
still  at  Tortosa. 

During  these  operations  Blake  appeared  inclined  to  fight,  for  he 
brought  Zayas  up  in  front  of  Murviedro,  and  called  in  Obispo ;% 
Mahy,  who  had  done  nothing  on  the  side  of  Cuen^a,  was  also  in 
march  to  join  him ;  but  all  these  divisions  marched  slowly,  and  with 
conftision ;  and  a  slight  skirmish  at  Almansora,  on  the  Mingares, 
where  a  few  French  dragoons  put  a  great  body  of  Spanish  in- 
fantry to  flight,  made  Blake  doubt  the  firmness  of  his  troops.  He 
therdbre  left  O'Donnell  with  four  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the 
Segorbe,  and  then  retired  himself  with  fifteen  thousand  behind 
the  Guadalaviar.§    Valencia  was  thus  thrown  into  great  oonfn> 
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sion,  bnt  Basseooiir's  division  was  at  hand,  and  Suchet  fearing  tc 
attack  80  large  an  armj  in  an  intrenched  camp  (which  had  cost 
two  years  to  construct),  while  his  own  comma nication  with  Tortosa 
was  intercepted,  merely  dispersed  the  armed  peasants  which  had 
assembled  on  his  flank,  and  then  turned  against  Murviedro. 

SIEGE   OF   SAOUNTUM. 

This  celebrated  place,  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Valen- 
cia, was  a  rocky  mountain,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  the  remains  of  Moorish  towers  and  walls,  which  being 
connected  by  modem  works,  formed  four  distinct  posts  covering 
the  whole  summit  of  the  rock  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  usufd 
Spanish  procrasAiation  the  heavy*  guns  prepared  to  arm  it  were 
not  yet  mounted,  and  only  seventeen  pieces  of  inferior  size  were 
available  for  defence.  The  modem  town  of  Murviedro,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  was  covered  by  the  river  Palancia,  and  by 
a  canal,  and  occupied  by  some  Spanish  piquets ;  but  the  2dd 
Habert,  having  passed  the  water,  invested  the  rock  on  the  east, 
while  Harispe  invested  it  on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  third  divi- 
sion drove  the  Spanish  posts  from  Murviedro  and  intrenched  itself 
in  the  houses.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  disposed  in  villages,  on 
the  hills  to  the  north-west,  and  patrols  were  pushed  towards  Va- 
lencia. Thus  the  rock  of  Saguntum  was  invested,  but  it  was  in- 
accessible to  the  engineer,  save  on  the  west,  where  the  ascent, 
although  practicable,  was  very  rough  and  difficult.  It  would  have 
been  impregnable,  if  the  Spaniards  had  mounted  their  large  guns ; 
for  the  French  were  obliged  to  bring  earth  from  a  distance,  to 
form  the  batteries  and  parallels,  and  to  set  the  miner  to  level  the 
approaches,  and  their  parapets  were  too  thin  to  withstand  heavy 
shot. 

The  first  point  of  resistance  was  an  ancient  tower  called  San 
Pedro,  and  immediately  above  it  was  the  fort  of  San  Fernando, 
which  could  not  be  attacked  until  San  Pedro  fell,  and,  from  its 
height,  then  only  by  the  miner.  But  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  rock,  there  were  two  ancient  breaches  which  the  Spaniards 
were  still  engaged  repairing,  and  had  only  stopped  with  timber ; 
a  large  tank  offered  cover  for  the  assembling  of  troops  close  to 
these  breaches,  and  Suchet  resolved  to  try  an  escalade.  To  effect 
this,  three  columns  were  assembled  before  daybreak  on  the  28th 
in  the  tank,  a  strong  reserve  was  held  in  support,  and  a  false  attack 
was  directed  against  the  San  Pedro  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
besi^ed :  but  in  the  previous  part  of  the  night,  the  Spaniards 
having  sallied  were  repulsed,  and  the  action  having  excited  both 
tides,  a  French  soldier  fired  fixHn  the  tank  before  the  appointed 
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time,  whereupon  the  columns  rushing  forward,  in  disorder,  planted 
their  ladders,  and  would  have  carried  the  place  by  noise,  but  the 
garrison  thrust  the  ladders  from  the  walls,  and  drove  the  storraers 
back,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  After  this  check,  as  the 
artillery  was  still  at  Tortosa,  Suchet  ordered  a  part  of  his  army 
to  attack  Oropesa,  employed  another  part  in  making  a  road  for 
the  guns,  to  reach  the  battery  raised  against  the  tower  of  San 
Pedro,  and  then  turned  his  own  attention  to  the  movements  of 
Blake. 

That  Greneral,  following  his  first  plan  of  action  against  the 
French  flanks,  had,  during  the  investment  of  Saguntum,  sent  C. 
O'Donnell  with  Villa  Campa's  division  and  St.  Juan's  cavalry,  to 
Betera  and  Beneguazil,  and  Obispo's  division  ft  Segorbe ;  thus 
forming  a  half  circle  round  the  French  army,  and  cutting  its  com- 
munication with  Teruel,  near  which  place  Mahy  had  by  this  time 
arrived.  Suchet,  however,  caused  Palombini  to  attack  Obispo, 
whose  whole  division  dispersed  after  a  skirmish  with  the  advanced 
guard,  and  the  Italians  then  returned  to  the  siege.  The  next  night 
Harispe  marched  against  O'Donnell,  who  was  well  posted  at  Bene- 
guazil behind  a  canal,  having  his  centre  protected  by  a  chapel  and 
some  houses  ;  nevertheless  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  with  loss  at 
the  first  shock,  and  fled  in  disorder  over  the  Guadalaviar.  During 
these  events  Blake  remained  an  idle  spectator  of  the  defeat  of  his 
division,  although  he  had  a  lai^  body  of  troops  in  hand,  and  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  French  train  now  advanced  from  Tortosa,  and  four  pieces 
were  placed  in  battery  against  Oropesa.  On  the  10th  Suchet  took 
the  dii*ection  of  the  attack  in  person,  and  the  fort,  situated  upon  an 
isolated  rock,  was  breached  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the  garrison  of  the 
King's  Tower  (a  separate  work  placed  on  a  small  promontory,  and 
commanding  the  harbor)  refused  to  surrender,  and  was  carried  ofl* 
on  the  11th,  under  the  French  fire,  by  the  Magnificent  The 
French  General,  having  thus  with  a  loss  of  only  thirty  men  opened 
the  road  for  his  artillery,  returned  to  Saguntum,  and  pushed  the 
siege  of  that  place ;  but  the  difliculties  were  very  great,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  road  to  the  batteries  was  itself  a  work  of  pain ;  and, 
although  his  indefatigable  troops  had  formed  a  breaching  battery 
on  the  12th,  while  seven  small  mortars  and  howitzers,  placed  on 
the  right  and  left,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Spanish  fire,  the  muskets 
of  the  besiegers  alone  brought  down  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men. 

On  the  17th  the  breaching  battery,  being  armed,  opened  its  fire 
against  the  tower,  and  the  new  masonry  crumbled  away  at  once ; 
yet  the  ancient  work  resisted  the  guns  like  a  rock.  On  the  18th  the 
'fire  recommenced,  when  the  wall  gave  way  to  the  stroke  of  the 
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gnns.  and  the  assault  was  ordered ;  but  from  the  height  of  the 
tower,  which  overlooked  the  works  at  a  short  distance,  the  prepa- 
rations were  early  discovered ;  the  Spaniards,  collecting  on  the 
breach,  repaired  it  with  sand-bags,  and,  regardless  of  the  French 
fire,  with  loud  cries  provoked  the  attack.  At  five  o'clock,  four  hun- 
dred men  rushed  forward  as  swiftly  as  the  steepness  of  the  ascend 
would  permit.  Soon,  however,  the  head  of  the  column  was  checked, 
the  rear  began  to  fire,  the  whole  got  into  confusion  ;  and  when  one- 
half  had  fallen  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on  the  de- 
fenders, the  attempt  was  abandoned.  After  this  signal  failure  the 
French  erected  a  secopd  battery  of  six  pieces,  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  from  the  tower,  and  endeavored  to  push  the  approach 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  breach ;  yet  the  plunging  fire  of  the  be- 
sieged baffled  them;  meanwhile  Andriani,  the  governor,  having 
communication  by  signal  with  the  ships  in  the  Grao,  was  encour- 
aged to  continue  his  gallant  defence,  and  was  informed  that  he  was 
already  promoted  for  what  he  had  done.  But  to  understand  Su- 
chet's  embarrassments  from  the  protracted  resistance  of  Saguntum, 
we  must  take  a  view  of  Lacy's  contemporary  operations  in  Catalo- 
nia, and  the  proceedings  of  the  partidas  against  the  French  com- 
munications and  posts  in  Aragon. 

CATALONIA. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  blockade  of  Figueras  produced 
sickness  in  Macdonald's  army,  and  that  the  return  of  Suchet  to  Ara- 
gon, and  the  parcelling  of  his  troops  on  the  lines,  from  Lenda  to 
Montserrat,  Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  had  completely  extinguished 
the  French  power  in  the  field ;  because  the  divisions  of  the  army 
of  Aragon,  which  still  remained  in  Lower  Catalonia,  being  destined 
for  the  enterprise  against  Valencia,  could  not  be  employed  in  harass- 
ing expeditions.  Lacy  was  therefore  enabled,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  fall  of  Tarragona,  to  reorganize  about 
eight  thousand  men  in  two  divisions,  the  one  under  Eroles,  the 
other  under  Sarsfield ;  the  Junta  also  called  out  the  tercios  of  re- 
serve, and,  arms  and  ammunition  being  supplied  by  the  English 
navy,  Lacy  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively.  Thus  the 
taking  of  Montserrat  was  very  injurious  to  the  French ;  for  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  Frere's  division,  if  heJd  together  in  the 
field,  would  have  prevented  this  reaction  in  the  principality.  Lacy 
at  first  suggested  to  the  British  navy  the  recapture  of  the  Medas 
Islands,  and  it  was  efiected  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  by  the  Un- 
daunted, Lavinia,  and  Blossom,  aided  by  a  small  party  of  Spaniards, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas.  The  enterprise 
itself  was  one  of  more  labor  than  danger,  and  the  Spanish  allies 
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were  of  little  use ;  but  the  naval  officers,  to  whose  exertions  the 
success  was  entirely  due,  were  indignant  at  finding  that  Colond 
Green,  who  served  as  a  volunteer,  endeavored  to  raise  his  own 
reputation  with  the  Catalans  bj  injuring  the  character  of  those 
under  whom  he  served.* 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Montserrat,  Lacy  and  the  Junta  had 
proposed  the  fortifying  of  Palamos  or  Blanes,  to  be  held  as  a  ma- 
rine d^pot  and  stronghold,  in  common  with  the  British  navy;  but, 
with  a  strange  folly,  expected  tliat  Sir  £.  Pellew,  who  had  no 
troops,  would  defend  them  from  the  enemy  while  establishing  this 
post  Finding  this  scheme  received  coldly  by  the  Admiral,  they 
turned  their  attention  inland,  and,  blowing  up  the  works  of  Berga, 
fixed  upon  the  position  of  Busa,  as  a  place  of  strength  and  refuge. 
This  remarkable  rock,  which  is  situated  between  the  Gardener  and 
Bindasaes  rivers,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Cardona,  could  be 
reached  by  one  road  only,  and  that  a  very  rugged  one.t  The  rock 
itself,  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  healthy  and  AiU  of  springs, 
is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  fnel.  It  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  frightful  precipices,  and  could  neither 
be  forced  nor  starved  into  a  surrender.  Busa,  Cardona,  Solsona, 
and  Seu  d'Urgel  were  therefore  guarded  by  the  tercios  of  reserve, 
and  Lacy  soon  commenced  ofiensive  excursions  with  the  regular 
army  against  the  long  lines  of  the  French  communication. 

In  September,  while  the  Somatenes  interrupted  the  passage  of 
the  convoys  to  Montserrat,  Eroles  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  fort  of  Moncada,  near  Barcelona;  Lacy,  who  had  returned 
from  an  incursion  in  the  French  Cerdaf^a,  where  he  had  gathered 
some  booty,  then  united  Eroles  and  Sarsfield's  troops,  and  surprised 
the  town  of  Igualada,  where  he  killed  two  hundred  French ;  but, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  castle,  retired  to  Calaf,  and  from  thence 
again  detached  Eroles  to  Jorbas,  to  attack  a  French  convoy  coming 
to  Igualada.  Eroles  beat  the  escort,  and  captured  the  convoy ; 
and  then  the  French  quitted  the  fortified  convent  of  Igualada,  and 
joined  the  garrison  of  Montserrat,  when  the  whole,  fesirful  of  being 
invested,  and  so  starved,  abandoned  that  important  point,  and 
marched  through  Barcelona  to  Tarragona ;  the  Spaniards  immedi- 
Htely  occupied  Montserrat,  and  recovered  a  large  store  of  clothing 
:ind  cavalry  equipments,  which  had  been  hidden  in  a  vault  and 
were  undiscovered  by  the  enemy.  Eroles,  pursuing  his  success, 
forced  the  garrisons  of  Belpuig  and  Cervera,  about  five  hundred  in 
all,  to  surrender ;  and  thus  the  whole  line  of  communication  be* 
tween  Lerida  and  Barcelona  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Cataloniana 
The  confidence  of  the  people  then  revived  ;  Sarsfield  occupied  Gra 

*  Appondix  6,  |  % 

*  Memoir  apon  Basa,  by  Capt.  ZeuptLnoiog,  MS. 
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BoUen  and  the  passes  leading  into  the  vallej  of  Yich ;  Manso  and 
Bovira  menaced  the  Ampordan ;  and  Eroles,  suddenly  passing  hj 
Seu  d'Urgel  into  the  Cerdana,  defeated  at  Pnigcerda  some  national 
guards  commanded  bj  Greneral  €rareaiL»  who  had  been  sent  there 
after  Lacj's  invasion,  lie  afterwards  raised  large  contributions  on 
the  frontier,  burnt  a  French  town,  and,  returning  with  his  spoil  by 
the  way  of  Ribas  and  Ripol,  took  post  in  the  pass  of  Oarriga,  while 
Milans  occupied  Mattaro ;  and  bdh  watched  to  intercept  a  convoy 
which  Maodonald  was  preparing  for  Barcelona. 

Sarsfield  at  the  same  time  embarked  his  division,  and  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  the  Ampurdan ;  but  the  weather  would  not  permit  him 
to  land.  Nevertheless  the  attention  of  the  French  Greneral  was 
distracted,  and  the  convoy  did  not  move.  Lacy  then  recalled  Sars- 
field, and  projected  the  surprise  of  Barcelona  itself;  but,  afler  put- 
ting  bis  troops  in  march,  feared  the  execution,  and  relinquished  the 
attempt  Meanwhile  one  swarm  of  the  smaller  partidas  menaced 
the  French  cdhimunication  between  Mequinenxa  and  Tortosa,  and 
another  swarm  settled  on  the  plains  above  Lerida.    . 

The  state  of  Aragon  was  equally  alarming.  Duran  and  the  £m- 
pecinado  had  received  Blake's  orders  to  unite  near  Cuen^a,  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Aragon ;  but  the  secret  Junta  of  the  district 
were  averse  to  the  plan,  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  chief  refused 
to  move,  and  even  came  to  blows  with  the  Junta's  people.  In  this 
confusion  Greneral  d'Arroanac,  who  had  retired  from  Cuen^a,  re- 
turned, and  dispersed  the  whole.  The  Empecinado  however  col- 
lected them  again,  and  having  joined  Duran,  their  united  powers 
being  about  six  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  ^Ye  hundred 
horse,  moved  against  Calatayud ;  Mina  also,  acting  in  concert  with 
them,  quitted  the  mountains  of  Leon  and  entered  Navarre  with 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  some  minor  partisans  were  already 
acting  against  different  parts  of  Aragon.  The  whole  were  in  want 
of  clothing  and  ammunition,  but  Mr.  Tapper,  the  consul  at  Valen- 
cia, having  safe  means  of  communication  with  the  interior,  supplied 
them. 

General  Musnier's  force  was  so  scattered  that  he  could  not  fight 
either  of  the  large  partidas,  without  exposing  some  important  point 
to  the  other,  and  the  29th  of  September  the  Empecinado  took  pos- 
session of  the  pass  of  Frasno,  while  Duran  invested  the  fortified 
convent  of  Calatayud.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  some  French 
and  Italian  troops,  who  differed  upon  the  defence,  and  when  the 
explosion  of  two  mines  had  killed  a  number  of  them  they  surren- 
dered. Musnier  collected  some  men  to  succor  the  place,  but  unable 
to  force  tlie  pass  of  Frasno^  retired ;  yet  being  reinforced  on  the 
5th,  he  again  advanced,  and  a  ccdumn  sent  from  Navarre  by  Gren« 
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eral  Reille  also  come  up ;  whereupon  the  Spaniards  disappeared 
until  the  French  retired,  and  then  reoccupied  Calatayud.  They 
were  now  in  full  communication  with  Mina,  and  a  general  plan  of 
invasion  was  discussed,  but  as  Duran  and  Mina  could  not  accord, 
each  acted  separately. 

Severoli*s  division,  eight  thousand  strong,  and  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  then  reinforced  Musnier.  and  on  the  9th,  driving  the  Span- 
iards from  Calatayud,  pursued  them  on  the  roads  to  MoUno,  Daroca, 
and  Medinaceli.  On  the  other  side  of  the  £bro  however  Mina  fell 
on  the  post  of  Exca  in  the  Cinoo  Villas ;  the  garrison  broke  through 
his  investment  in  the  night,  but  he  pursued  them  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Zaragoza,  and  then  turning  off  towards  Ayerbe,  attacked 
that  post  and  menaced  the  communication  by  Jaca.  The  command- 
ant of  Zaragoza  had  sent  an  Italian  battalion  to  look  afler  the  flying 
garrison  of  Exca,  which  was  found  at  Zuera,  and  the  united  forces 
amounting  to  eleven  hundred  infantry  and  sixty  cavalry  followed 
Mina  and  came  up  with  him  at  Ayerbe ;  the  guerilla  chief  instantly 
turned  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  the  Italians  retreated  towards 
Huesca,  but  having  to  cross  a  plain  were  all  killed  or  taken. 

Reille  and  Musnier,  hearing  of  this  misfortune,  spread  their 
columns  in  all  directions  to  intercept  Mina,  but  he  evaded  their 
toils,  and  although  sharply  chased  and  several  times  engaged, 
reached  Motrico  on  the  Biscay  coast  with  his  prisoners.  The  Iris 
frigate,  which  was  then  harassing  the  enemy's  coast  line,  took  some 
of  them  off  his  hands,  and  the  remainder,  three  hundred  in  number, 
were  sent  to  Coruna  by  the  Asturian  mountains ;  but  only  thirty- 
six  arrived,  the  rest  were  shot  by  the  escort,  under  pretence  that 
they  made  a  noise  near  a  French  post  I 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro, 
Mazzuchelii's  brigade  followed  the  Empecidado,  and  having  de- 
feated him  in  a  sharp  action,  at  Cubilejos  de  la  Sierra,  brought  off 
the  garrison  of  Molino  and  dismantled  that  fort ;  but  the  smaller 
partidas  infested  the  road  between  Tortosa  and  Oropesa,  and  in 
this  disturbed  state  of  affairs  reports  were  rife  that  an  English  force 
was  to  disembark  at  Peniscola.  Blake  also  sent  Obispo^s  division 
against  Teruel,  which  was  thus  menaced  on  all  sides,  for  Mahy  was 
still  in  those  parts.  Thus  the  partisan  warfare  seemed  intermi- 
nable, and  Suchet's  situation  would  really  have  been  very  danger- 
ous, if  he  had  been  opposed  by  a  man  of  ability.  He  had  an 
inferior  force,  and  was  cooped  between  the  enemy's  fortresses ;  his 
communications  were  all  interrupted;  he  had  just  met  with  two 
signal  failures  at  Saguntum,  and  he  was  menaced  by  a  formidable 
army  which  was  entirely  master  of  its  operations.  Blake  how- 
ever soon  relieved  him  of  his  difficulties. 
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Palacios  with  the  Junta  had  retired  to  Alcira,  and  in  concert 
with  the  friars  of  his  faction  had  issued  a  manifesto,  intended  to 
raise  a  popular  commotion  to  favor  his  own  restoration  to  the 
pommand,  but  Blake  was  now  become  popular;  the  Valencians, 
elated  by  the  successful  resistance  of  Saguntum,  called  for  a  battle, 
and  the  Spanish  General,  urged  partly  bj  his  courage,  the  only 
xnilitaiy  qualification  he  possessed,  partly  that  he  found  his  opera- 
tions on  the  French  rear  had  not  disturbed  the  siege,  acceded  to 
their  desire.  Mahy  and  Bassecour's  divisions  had  arrived  at 
Valencia,  Obispo  was  called  in  to  Betera,  eight  thousand  irregulars 
were  thrown  upon  the  French  communications,  and  the  whole 
Spanish  army,  amounting  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  infantry, 
two  thousand  good  cavalry,  and  thirty-six  guns,  made  ready  for 
battle. 

Previous  to  this,  Suchet,  although  expecting  such  an  event,  had 
detached  several  parties  to  scour  the  road  of  Tortosa,  and  had 
directed  Palombini's  division  to  attack  Obispo  and  relieve  Teruel. 
Obispo  skirmished  at  Xerica  on  the  2 1st,  and  then  rapidly  marched 
upon  Liria  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  approaching  battle ;  but 
Blake,  who  might  have  attacked  while  Palombini  was  absent,  took 
little  heed  of  the  opportunity,  and  Suchet,  now  aware  of  his  adver- 
sary's object,  instantly  recalled  the  Italians,  who  arrived  the  very 
morning  of  the  action. 

The  ground  between  Murviedro  and  Valencia  was  a  low  flat, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  rugged  bolated  hills  ;  it  was  also 
intersected  by  ravines,  torrents,  and  water-cuts,  and  thickly  studded 
with  olive  trees ;  but  near  Saguntum  it  became  straitened  by  the 
mountain  and  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  of  not  more  than 
three  miles,  behind  which  it  again  spread  out.  In  this  narrow  part 
Suchet  resolved  to  receive  the  attack,  without  relinquishing  the 
siege  of  Saguntum ;  and  he  left  a  strong  detachment  in  the  trenches 
with  orders  to  open  the  fire  of  a  new  battery,  the  moment  the 
Spanish  army  appeared. 

His  lefl,  consisting  of  Habert's  division  and  some  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  was  refused  to  avoid  the  fire  of  some  vessels  of  war  and 
gun-boats  which  flanked  Blake*s  march.  The  centre,  under  Ha- 
rispe,  was  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  so  that  he  offered 
an  oblique  front,  crossing  the  main  road  from  Valencia  to  Mur- 
vit»dro.  Palombini's  division  and  the  dragoons  were  placed  in 
second  line  behind  the  centre,  and  behind  them  the  cuirassiers  were 
held  in  reserve. 

This  narrow  front  was  favorable  for  an  action  in  the  plain,  but 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  and  the  troops  lefl  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
were  liable  to  be  turned  by  the  pass  of  Espirltos,  through  wliich 
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the  roads  from  Beteraled  to  Gilet,  directlj  upon  the  line  of  retreat 
To  prevent  such  an  attempt  Suchet  posted  Chlopiski  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  infantry  and  the  Italian  dragoons  in  the  pass,  and 
placed  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  reserve  at  Gilet :  in  this  situation, 
although  his  fighting  troops  did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand  men, 
and  those  cooped  up  between  two  fortresses,  hemmed  in  bj  the 
mountains  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the  other,  and  with  onlj  one 
narrow  line  of  retreat,  the  French  General  did  not  hesitate  to 
engage  a  very  numerous  army.  He  trusted  to  his  superiority  in 
moral  resoucces^  and  what  would  have  been  madness  in  other 
circumstances,  was  here  a  proof  of  skilful  daring. 

Blake,  having  issued  a  fine  address  to  his  soldiers,  on  the  25th 
of  October  advanced  to  fight.  His  right  wing  under  Zayas,  com- 
posed of  the  Albuera  divisions,  marched  by  a  road  leading  upon 
the  village  of  Puzzol,  and  Blake  followed  in  person,  with  a  weak 
reserve,  commanded  by  Greneral  Velasco. 

The  centre  under  Lardizabal,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Loy 
and  Caro,  moved  by  the  main  road. 

The  lefl,  consisting  of  Miranda's  and  Villa  Campa's  infantry,  and 
of  St,  Juan's  cavalry,  and  supported  by  Mahy's  division,  which 
came  from  the  side  of  Betera,  moved  against  the  defile  of  Espiri- 
tus.  Obispo,  also  coming  from  Betera,  acted  as  a  flanking  corps, 
and,  entering  the  mountains  by  Naquera,  menaced  the  right  of 
Chlopiski ;  but  he  was  met  by  a  brigade  under  Greneral  Robert 

The  Spaniards  moved  on  rapidly  and  in  good  order,  driving  the 
French  outposts  over  a  ravine  called  the  Piccador,  which  covered 
Suchet's  front  Zayas  and  Lardizabal  immediately  passed  this 
obstacle,  as  did  also  Caro  and  Loy ;  and  the  first  took  possession 
of  Puzzol,  while  the  flotilla  ranged  along  the  coast  and  protected 
his  right  flank.  Blake,  with  Velasco's  reserve,  halted  at  El  Puig, 
an  isolated  hill  on  the  sea-coast  behind  the  Piccador ;  but  Lardiza- 
bal and  the  cavalry,  forming  an  oblique  line,  in  order  to  face  the 
French  front,  occupied  the  ground  between  Puzzol  and  the  Picca^ 
dor.  Thus  the  Spanish  order  of  battle  was  cut  in  two  by  the  ra- 
vine ;  for  on  the  hither  side  of  it  St  Juan,  Miranda,  and  Villa 
Campa  were  drawn  up,  and  Mahy  took  possession  of  a  height  called 
the  Germanels,  which  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  St  Espiritus. 

By  this  disposition  the  Spanish  line,  extending  from  Puzzol  to 
the  Germanels,  was  not  less  than  six  miles,  and  the  division  of 
Obispo  was  separated  from  the  left  by  about  the  same  distance. 
Blake's  order  of  battle  was  therefore  feeble,  and  he  was  without 
any  eflicient  reserve;  for  Velasco  was  distant  and  weak,  and 
Mahy's  was  actually  in  the  line.  The  French  order  of  battle, 
covering  less  than  three  miles,  was  compressed  and  strong,  tbv 
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reserves  were  well  placed  and  close  at  hand ;  and  Chlopiski's  di- 
vision, allhough  a  league  distant  from  the  main  body,  was  firmlj 
posted,  and  able  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  battle,  while  the  inter- 
val between  him  and  Suchet  was  closed  by  impassable  heights. 

BATTLE   OP   8AGUNTUM. 

The  fight  was  commenced  by  Villa  Campa,  who  was  advancing 
against  the  pass  of  Espiritus,  when  the  Italian  dragoons,  galloping 
out,  overthrew  his  advanced  guard,  and  put  his  division  into  con- 
fusion. Chlopiski,  seeing  this,  moved  down  with  the  infantry,  drove 
Mahy  from  the  G^rmanels,  and  then  detached  a  regiment  to  the 
succor  of  the  centre,  where  a  brisk  battle  was  going  on  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Suchet 

That  general  had  not  judged  his  ground  well  at  first ;  and  when 
the  Spaniards  had  crossed  the  Pic(»dor,  he  too  late  perceived  that 
an  isolated  height  in  advance  of  Harispe's  division  could  command 
all  that  part  of  the  field.  Prompt,  however,  to  remedy  his  error, 
he  ordered  the  infantry  to  advance,  and  galloped  forward  himself 
with  an  escort  of  hussars  to  seize  the  hill ;  the  enemy  was  already 
in  possession,  and  their  guns  opened  from  the  summit ;  but  the 
hestd  of  Harispe's  infantry  then  attacked,  and  after  a  sharp  fight, 
in  which  Greneral  Paris  and  several  superior  officers  were  wounded, 
gained  the  height 

At  this  time  Obispo's  guns  were  heard  on  the  hills  flEur  to  the 
right,  and  Zayas,  passing  through  Puzzol,  endeavored  to  turn  the 
French  left ;  and  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  field  of  battle  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  the  soldiers  in  Saguntum,  they  crowded  on  the  ram- 
parts, regardless  of  the  besiegers'  fire,  and,  uttering  loud  cries  of 
Victory  I  Victory!  by  their  gestures  seemed  to  encourage  their 
countrymen  to  press  forward.  The  critical  moment  of  the  battle 
was  evidently  approaching.  Suchet  ordered  Palombini's  Italians 
and  the  dragoons  to  support  Harispe,  and,  although  wounded  him- 
self, galloped  to  the  cuirassiers  and  brought  them  into  action. 
Meanwhile  the  French  hussars  had  pursued  the  Spaniards  froi 
the  height  to  the  Piccador,  where,  however,  the  latter  rallied  upo 
their  second  line  and  again  advanced ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
French  artillery  poured  grape-shot  into  their  ranks ;  their  march 
was  not  checked.  Loy  and  Caro's  horsemen  overthrew  the  French 
hussars  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  same  charge  sabred  the  French 
gunners  and  captured  their  battery.  The  crisis  would  have  been 
^tal,  if  Harispe's  infantry  had  not  stood  firm,  while  Palombini's 
division,  marching  on  the  lefl  under  cover  of  a  small  rise  of  ground, 
suddenly  opened  a  fire  upon  the  fiank  of  the  Spanish  cavalry 
which  was  still  in  pursuit  of  the  hussars.    These  last  immediately 

VOL. 
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turned,  and  the  Spaniards,  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  and 
thinking  the  flight  of  the  hussars  had  been  feigned,  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade,  hesitated;  the  next  moment  a  tremendous 
charge  of  the  cuirassiers  put  everything  into  conflision.  Caro  was 
wounded  and  taken,  L07  fled  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
over  the  Piccador,  the  French  guns  were  recovered,  the  Spanish 
artillery  was  taken,  and  Lardizabal's  infantry,  being  quite  broken, 
laid  down  their  arms,  or,  throwing  them  away,  saved  themselves  as 
they  could.  Harispe's  diivision  immediately  joined  Chlopiski's,  and 
both  together  pursued  the  beaten  troops. 

This  great  and  nearly  simultaneous  success,  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  right,  having  cut  the  Spanish  line  in  two,  Zayas*  position 
became  exceedingly  dangerous.  Suchet  was  on  his  flank,  Habert 
advancing  against  his  front,  and  Blake  had  no  reserve  in  hand  to 
restore  t^e  battle ;  for  the  few  troops  and  guns  under  Yelasco 
remained  inactive  at  El  Puig.  However,  such  had  been  the  vigor 
of  the  action  in  the  centre,  and  so  inferior  were  Suchet's  numbers, 
that  it  required  two  hours  to  secure  his  prisoners  and  to  rally  Pa- 
lombini's  division  for  another  effort  Meanwhile  Zayas,  whose  left 
flank  was  covered  in  some  measure  by  the  water-cuts,  fought 
stoutly,  maintained  the  village  of  Puzzol  for  a  long  time,  and,  when 
fjiirly  driven  out,  although  he  was  charged  several  times  by  some 
squadrons  attached  to  Habert's  division,  effected  his  retreat  across 
the  Piccador,  and  gained  El  Puig.  Suchet  had  however  re-formed 
his  troops,  and  Zayatf,  now  attacked  in  front  and  flank,  fled  along 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Grao  of  Valencia,  leaving  his  artillery  and 
eight  hundred  prisoners. 

During  this  time,  Chlopiski  and  Harispe  had  pursued  Mahy, 
Miranda,  Villa  Campa,  and  Lardizabal,  as  far  as  the  torrent  of 
Caraixet,  where  many  prisoners  were  made ;  but  the  rest,  being 
joined  by  Obispo,  rallied  behind  the  torrent,  and  the  French 
cavalry,  having  outstripped  their  infantry,  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  Spaniards  from  reaching  the  line  of  the  Guadalaviar.  The 
victors  had  about  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  not  more ;  but  two  generals,  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  twelve 
guns  were  taken ;  and  Blake's  inability  to  oppose  Suchet  in  the 
field  being  made  manifest  by  this  battle,  the  troops  engaged  were 
totally  dispirited,  and  the  effect  reached  even  to  Saguntum,  for  the 
garrison  surrendered  that  night. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  In  this  campaign  the  main  object  on  both  sides  was  Valencia. 
That  city  could  not  be  invested  until  Saguntum  was  taken,  and  the 
Spanish  army  defeated ;  hence  to  protect  Saguntum  without  en- 
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dangmng  his  armj,  was  tho  problem  for  Blake  to  solve,  and  it  was 
not  very  difficult.  He  had  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  troops, 
besides  the  garrisons  of  Peniscola,  Oropesa,  and  Segorbe,  and  he 
could  either  command  or  influence  the  movements  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  irregulars ;  his  line  of  operations  was  direct,  and  secure, 
and  he  had  a  fleet  to  assist  him,  and  several  secure  harbors.  On 
the  other  hand  the  French  Gleneral  could  not  bring  twenty  thou- 
sand men  into  action,  and  his  line  of  operation,  which  was  long 
and  difficult,  was  intercepted  by  the  Spanish  fortresses.  It  was  for 
Blake  therefore  to  choose  the  nature  of  his  defence :  he  could  fight> 
or  he  could  protract  the  war. 

2.  K  he  had  resolved  to  fight,  he  should  have  taken  post  at  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,  keeping  a  corps  of  observation  at  Segorbe,  and 
strong  detachments  towards  Villa  Franca  and  Cabanes,  holding 
his  army  in  readiness  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  Suchet's  columns,  as 
they  came  out  of  the  mountains.  But  experience  had,  or  should 
have,  taught  Blake,  that  a  battle  in  the  open  field  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops,  whatever  might  be  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage, was  uncertain ;  and  this  last  and  best  army  of  the  country 
ought  not  to  have  been  risked.  He  should  therefore  have  resolved 
upon  protracting  the  war,  and  have  merely  held  that  position  to 
check  the  heads  of  the  French  columns,  without  engaging  in  a 
pitched  battle. 

3.  From  Castellon  de  la  Plana  and  Segorbe,  the  army  might 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  concentrated  at  Murviedro  in  one  march, 
and  Blake  should  have  prepared  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  hills 
close  to  Saguntum,  placing  a  corps  of  observation  in  the  plain  be- 
hind that  fortress.  These  hills  were  rugged,  very  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  the  numerous  water-cuts  and  the  power  of  forming  inun- 
dations in  the  place,  were  so  favorable  for  defence,  that  it  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  for  the  French  to  have  dislodged 
him ;  nor  could  they  have  invested  Saguntum  while  he  remained 
in  his  camp. 

4.  In  such  a  strong  position,  with  his  retreat  secure  upon  th 
Guadalaviar,  the  Spanish  General  would  have  covered  the  fertil 
plains  from  the  French  foragers,  and  would  have  held  their  army 
at  bay  while  the  irregulars  operated  upon  their  communication. 
He  might  then  have  safely  detached  a  division  to  his  left,  to  assist 
the  partidas,  or  to  his  right,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Peniscola.  His 
forces  would  soon  have  been  increased  and  the  invasion  would  havo 
been  frustrated. 

5.  Instead  of  following  this  simple  principle  of  defensive  war 
fare  consecrated  since  the  d^s  of  Fabius,  Blake  abandoned  Sagun- 
tum, and  from  behind  the  Guadalaviar  sent  unconnected  detach- 
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raentfl  on  a  half  circle  round  the  French  armj,  which  being  con« 
centrated,  and  nearer  to  each  detachment  than  the  latter  was  to  ita 
own  base  at  Valencia,  could  and  did,  as  we  haye  seen,  defeat  them 
all  in  detaiL 

6.  Blake,  like  all  the  Spanbh  generals,  indulged  vast  military 
conceptions  far  bejond  his  means,  and,  horn  want  of  knowledge^ 
generally  in  violation  of  strategic  principles.  Thus  his  project  of 
cutting  the  communication  with  Madrid,  invading  Aragon,  and  ' 
connecting  Mina's  operations  between  Zaragoza  and  the  Pyrenees 
with  Lacy's  in  Catalonia,  was  gigantic  in  design,  but  without  any 
chance  of  success.  The  division  of  Severoli  being  added  to  Mus* 
pier's,  had  secured  Aragon ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  rein- 
forcements then  marching  through  Navarre,  to  different  parts  of 
S[)ain,  rendered  the  time  chosen  for  these  attempts  i>eculiarly  un- 
favorable. But  the  chief  objection  was,  that  Blake  had  lost  the 
favorable  occasion  of  protracting  the  war  about  Saguntum ;  and 
the  operations  against  Valencia  were  sure  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis, 
before  the  affairs  of  Aragon  could  have  been  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing to  recall  the  French  GreneraL  The  true  way  of  using  the 
large  guerilla  forces,  was  to  bring  them  down  close  upon  the  rear 
of  Suchet's  army,  especially  on  the  side  of  Teruel,  where  he  had 
magazines ;  which  could  have  been  done  safely,  because  these  par- 
tidas  had  an  open  retreat,  and  if  followed  would  have  effected  their 
object,  of  weakening  and  distressing  the  army  before  Valencia. 
This  would  have  been  quite  a  different  operation  from  that  which 
Blake  adopted,  when  he  posted  Obispo  and  CVDoimeU  at  Bena- 
guazil  and  Segorbe ;  because  these  generals'  lines  of  operations, 
springing  from  the  Guadalaviar,  were  within  the  power  of  the 
French ;  and  this  error  alone  proves  that  Blake  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  strategy. 

7.  Urged  by  the  cries  of  the  Valencian  population,  the  Spanish 
General  delivered  the  battle  of  the  25th,  which  was  another  great 
error,  and  an  error  exaggerated  by  the  mode  of  execution.  He 
who  had  so  much  experience,  who  had  now  commanded  in  fi>ur  or 
five  pitched  battles,  was  still  so  ignorant  of  his  art,  that  with  twice 
as  many  men  as  his  adversary,  and  with  the  choice  of  time  and 
place,  he  made  three  simultaneous  attacks,  on  an  extented  front, 
without  any  connection  or  support;  and  he  had  no  reserves  to 
restore  the  fight  or  to  cover  his  retreat  A  wide  sweep  of  the  net 
without  regard  to  the  strength  or  fierceness  of  his  prey,  was  Blake's 
only  notion,  and  the  result  was  his  own  destruction. 

8.  Suchet's  operations,  especially  his  adfl^aaeea^nst  Saguntum, 
leaving  Oropesa  behind  him,  were  able  and  rapid..  He  saw  the 
errors  of  his  adversary,  and  made  tl^m.  fakd.    To  fight  in  front 
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of  Saguntnm  was  no  feult ;  the  French  General  acted  with  a  just 
confidence  in  his  own  genius,  and  the  yalor  of  his  troops.  He 
gained  that  fortress  by  die  battle,  but  he  acknowledged  that  such 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  siege,  the  place  could  only  have  been 
taken  by  a  blockade,  which  would  have  required  two  months. 


CHAPTER  m, 

Snchet  resolves  to  invest  the  city  of  Valencia—BIake  reverts  to  his  former  sys< 
tern  of  acting  ou  the  Frenoh  rear— Napoleon  orders  General  ReiUe  to  reiuforoe 
Sachet  with  two  divisions — Lscv  diAanns  the  Catalan  Somatenes — Tlieir  ar- 
dor diminishes — The  French  aestroj  several  bands,  hloolude  the  Medas 
islands,  and  occnpy  Mattaro— Several  towns  affected  to  the  Frenoh  interest — 
Bad  oondnot  of  the  privateers — Locv  encourages  as8at>si  nation — Sachet  advanceit 
to  the  Oaudalaviar — Spanish  defences  dcHcrihed — The  French  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river— Battle  of  Valencia— Mahi  flies  to  Alcira---Suohet  invests 
the  Spanish  camp-^Blake  attempts  to  break  oat,  is  repulsed— The  camp 
abandoned— The  city  is  bombarded —Commotion  within  the  walls — Blake 
surrenders  with  his  whole  army— Sachet  created  Duke  of  Albufera— Shame- 
Ail  conduct  of  the  Junta  of  the  province— Montbrun  arrives  with  three  divi- 
sions—Summons Alicant,  and  returns  to  Toledo^Villa  Campa  marches  from 
Carthagena  to  Albaracin — Grandia  and  Denia  taken  by  the  French- They 
besiege  Peniscola — Lacy  menaces  Tarragona — Deftats  a  French  battalion  at 
Villa  Secfr— Battle  of  Altafblla— Sieffe  of  Peniscola— The  French  army  in 
Valencia  weakened  by  draughts — Sachet's  conquests  oease — Observations. 

Saountum  haying  fallen,  Suchet  conceived  the  plan  of  inclos- 
ing and  capturing  the  whole  of  Blake's  force,  together  with  the 
city  of  Valencia,  round  which  it  was  encamped ;  and  he  was  not 
deterred  from  this  project  by  the  desultory  operations  of  the  par- 
tidas  in  Aragon,  nor  by  the  state  of  Catalonia.  Blake,  however, 
reverting  to  his  former  system,  called  up  to  Valencia  all  the  gar- 
risons and  d^p6t8  of  Murcia,  and  direct  the  Conde  de  Montijo, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Soult  from  Granada,  to  join  Duran. 
He  likwise  ordered  Freire  to  move  upon  Cuen^a,  with  the  Murcian 
army,  to  support  Montijo,  Duran,  and  the  partida  chiefs,  who 
remained  near  Aragon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Eknpecinada  But 
the  innumerable  small  bands,  or  rather  armed  peasants,  immedi- 
ately about  Valencia,  he  made  no  use  of,  neither  harassing  the 
French  nor  in  any  manner  accustoming  these  people  to  action. 

In  Aragon  his  affairs  turned  out  ill.  Mazzuchelli  entirely  de- 
feated Duran  in  a  hard  fight,  near  Almunia,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  on  the  23d,  Campillo  was  defeated  at  Afladon ;  and  a  partida 
having  appeared  at  Peilarova,  near  Morella,  the  people  rose  against 
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it  Finally  Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  contest  in  Valencia  was 
coming  to  a  crisis,  ordered  General  Reille  to  reinforce  Suchet  not 
only  with  Severoli's  Italians,  but  with  his  own  French  division,  in 
nil  fifleen  thousand  good  troops. 

Meanwhile  in  Catalonia  Lacy's  activity  had  greatly  diminished. 
He  had,  including  the  tercios,  above  sixteen  thousand  troops,  of 
which  about  twelve  thousand  were  armed,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Junta  he  had  classed  the  whole  population  in  reserves ;  but  he 
was  jealous  of  the  people,  who  were  generally  of  the  church  party, 
and,  as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Ron  da,  deprived  them  of  their 
arms,  although  they  had  purchased  them,  in  obedience  to  his  own 
proclamation.  He  also  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible  the 
popular  insurrection,  and  he  was  not  without  plausible  reasons  for 
this,  although  he  could  not  justify  the  faithless  and  oppressive 
mode  of  execution. 

He  complained  that  the  Somatenes  always  lost  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  that  they  were  turbulent,  expensive,  and  bad  soldiers, 
and  that  his  object  was  to  incorporate  them  by  just  degrees  with 
the  regular  army,  where  they  could  be  of  service ;  but  then  he 
made  no  good  use  of  the  latter  himself,  and  hence  he  impeded  the 
irregulars  without  helping  the  regular  warfare.  His  conduct  dis- 
gusted the  Catalonians.  That  people  had  always  possessed  a  cer- 
tain freedom  and  loved  it ;  but  they  had  been  treated  despotically 
and  unjustly,  by  all  the  different  commanders  who  had  been  placed 
at  their  head,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  now,  find- 
ing that  Lacy  was  even  worse  than  his  predecessors,  their  ardor 
sensibly  diminished ;  many  went  over  to  the  French,  and  this  feel- 
ing of  discouragement  was  increased  by  some  unfortunate  events. 

Henriod,  Governor  of  Lerida,  had  on  the  25th  of  October  sur- 
prised and«destroyed,  in  Balaguer,  a  swarm  of  partidas  which  had 
settled  on  the  plain  of  Urgel,  and  the  partisans  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro  had  been  defeated  by  the  escort  of  one  of  the  con- 
voys. The  French  also  intrenched  a  post  before  the  Medas  Isl- 
ands, in  November,  which  prevented  all  communication  by  land, 
and  in  the  same  month  Mauri/'.e  Mathieu  surprised  Mattaro.  The 
war  had  also  now  fatigued  so  many  persons,  that  several  towns  were 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy  as  friends.  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  and 
other  places  were  in  constant  communication  whh  Barcelona ;  and 
the  people  of  Cadaques  openly  refused  to  pay  their  contributions 
to  Lacy,  declaring  that  they  had  already  paid  'the  French  and 
meant  to  side  with  the  strongest*  One  Guinart,  a  member  of  the 
Junta,  was  detected  corresponding  with  the  enemy  ;  counter  gue- 
rillas, or  rather  freebooting  bands,  made  their  appearance  near 
Berga ;  privateers  of  all  nations  infested  the  coast,  and  these  pirates 
*  Appendix  4,  «  8* 
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of  the  ocean,  the  disgrace  of  civilized  warfare,  generally  agreed 
not  to  molest  each  other,  but  robbed  all  defenceless  flags  without 
distinction.  Then  the  continued  bicJcerings  between  Sarsfield, 
Eroles,  and  Milans,  and  of  all  three  with  Lacy,  who  was,  besides, 
on  bad  terms  with  Captain  Codrington,  greatly  affected  the  patri- 
otic ardor  of  the  people,  and  relieved  the  French  armies  from  the 
alarm  which  the  first  operations  had  created. 

In  Catalonia,  the  generals-in-chief  were  never  natives,  nor  iden- 
tified in  feeling  with  the  natives.  Lacy  was  unfitted  for  open  war- 
fare, and  had  recourse  to  the  infamous  methods  of  assassination. 
Campo  Verde  had  given  some  countenance  to  this  horrible  system, 
but  Lacy  and  his  coadjutors  have  been  accused  of  instigating  the 
murder  of  French  officers  in  their  quarters,  the  poisoning  of  wells, 
the  drugging  of  wines  and  flour,  and  the  firing  of  powder-maga- 
zines, regardless  of  the  safety  even  of  the  Spaniards  who  might 
be  within  reach  of  the  explosion  ;  and  if  any  man  shall  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  allegation,  let  him  read  ^  The  xRstary  of  the  Canspi- 
racies  agairut  the  French  Armies  in  Catalonia."  That  work,  printed 
in  1818  at  Barcelona,  contains  the  official  reports  of  the  military 
police,  upon  the  different  attempts,  many  successful,  to  destroy  the 
French  troops  ;  and  when  due  allowance  for  an  enemy's  tale  and 
for  the  habitual  falsifications  of  police  agents  is  made,  ample  proof 
will  remain  that  Lacy's  warfare  was  one  of  assassination. 

The  facility  which  the  great  size  of  Barcelona  afforded  for  these 
attempts,  together  with  its  continual  cravings  and  large  garrison, 
induced  Napoleon  to  think  of  dismantlmg  the  walls  of  the  city, 
preserving  only  the  forts.  This  simple  military  precaution  has 
been  noted  by  some  writers  as  an  indication  that  he  even  then 
secretly  despiured  of  final  success  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  this  remark  will  appear  evident,  if  we  consider,  that  he  had 
just  augmented  his  immense  army,  that  his  generals  were  invad- 
ing Valencia,  and  menacing  Gallicia,  after  having  relieved  Bada- 
jo6  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  that  he  was  himself  preparing  to 
lead  four  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  most  distant  extremity  of 
Europe.  However,  the  place  was  not  dismantled,  and  Maurice 
Mathieu  contrived  both  to  maintain  the  city  in  obedience,  and  to 
take  an  important  part  in  the  field  operations. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Suchet  advanced  to  the 
Guadalaviar,  although  his  losses  and  the  escorts  for  his  numerous 
prisoners  had  diminished  his  force  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  while 
Blake's  army,  including  Freire's  division,  was  above  twenty-five 
thousand,  of  which  near  three  thousand  were  cavalry.  He  first 
summoned  the  dt^,  to  ascertain  the  public  spirit ;  he  was  answered 
in  lofty  terms,  yet  he  knew  by  his  secret  communications,  that  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  not  very  strong ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
November,  he  seized  the  Grao  and  the  suburb  of  Serranos,  on  the 
left  of  the  Guadalaviar.  Blake  had  broken  two  out  of  five  stone 
bridges  on  the  river,  had  occupied  some  houses  and  convents  which 
covered  them  on  the  left  bank,  and  protected  those  bridges  which 
remained  whole  with  regular  works.  Suchet  immediately  carried 
the  convents  which  covered  the  broken  bridges  in  the  Serranos, 
and  fortified  his  position  there  and  at  the  Grao,  and  thus  blocked 
the  Spaniards  on  that  side  with  a  small  force,  while  he  prepared 
to  pass  the  river  higher  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 
The  Spanish  defences  on  the  right  bank  consisted  of  three  posts. 

1.  The  city  it^lf,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  thirty 
feet  in  height  and  ten  in  thickness,  with  a  road  along  the  summit, 
the  platforms  of  the  bastions  being  supported  from  within  by  tim- 
ber scaffolding.  There  was  also  a  wet  ditch  and  a  covert  way 
with  earthen  works  in  front  of  the  gates. 

2.  An  intrenched  camp  of  an  irregular  form  five  miles  in  ex- 
tent It  inclosed  the  city  aud  the  three  suburbs  of  Quarte,  San 
Vincente,  and  Ruzafa.  The  slope  of  this  work  was  so  steep  as  to 
require  scaling  ladders,  and  there  was  a  ditch  in  front  twelve  feet 
deep. 

3.  The  lines  which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
sea  at  one  side,  and  to  the  villages  of  Quarte  and  Manisses  on 
the  other. 

The  whole  line,  including  the  city  and  the  camp,  was  about 
eight  miles  ;  the  ground  was  broken  with  deep  and  wide  canals  of 
irrigation,  which  branched  off  from  the  river  just  above  the  village 
of  Quarte,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry  was  posted  at  Aldaya  behind 
the  left  wing  to  observe  the  open  country.  Suchet  could  not 
venture  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  until  Reille  had  joined 
him,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending  parties  over  to 
skirmish,  while  he  increased  his  secret  communications  in  the  city, 
and  employed  detachments  to  scour  the  country  in  his  rear.  In  this 
manner  nearly  two  months  passed ;  the  French  waited  for  rein- 
forcements, and  Blake  hoped  that  while  he  thus  occupied  his  enemy 
a  general  insurrection  would  save  Valencia.  But  in  December, 
Reille,  having  given  over  the  charge  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  to 
General  Caffarelli,  marched  to  Teruel,  where  Severoli  with  his 
Italians  had  already  arrived. 

The  vicinity  of  Freire  and  Montijo,  who  now  appeared  near 
Cuen^a,  obliged  Reille  to  halt  at  Teruel  until  General  D*Armanac 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  bad  driven- those 
Spanish  generals  away ;  but  then  he  advanced  to  Segorbe,  and  as 
Freire  did  not  rejoin  Blake,  and  as  the  latter  was  ignorant  of 
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Reille's  arriTal,  Suchet  resolved  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Gua- 
dalaviar  instantly. 

On  the  25th,  the  Neapolitan  division  being  placed  in  the  camp  at 
the  Serranos,  to  hold  the  Spaniards  in  check,  Habert  took  post  at 
the  Grao,  and  Palombini's  division  was  placed  opposite  the  village 
of  Mislata,  which  was  about  half  way  between  Valencia  and  the 
village  of  Quarte.  Reille  at  the  same  time  made  a  forced  march 
by  Liria  and  Benaguazil,  and  three  bridges  being  thrown  in  the 
night,  above  the  sources  of  the  canals,  opposite  Ribaroya,  the  rest 
of  the  army  crossed  the  Guadalaviar  with  all  diligence  on  the  26th, 
and  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  other  side.  It  was  then  eight 
o'clock,  and  Reille  had  not  arrived,  but  Suchet,  whose  plan  was  to 
drive  all  Blake's  army  within  the  intrenched  camp,  fearing  that 
the  Spanish  General  would  evade  the  danger,  if  he  saw  the  French 
divisions  in  march,  resolved  to  push  at  once  with  Harispe's  infantry 
and  the  cavalry  to  the  Albufera  or  salt-lake,  beyond  Valencia,  and 
so  cut  off  Blake's  retreat  to  the  Xucar  river.  Robert's  brigade 
therefore  halted  to  secure  the  bridges,  until  Reille  should  come  up, 
and  while  the  troops,  left  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar, 
attacked  all  the  Spanish  river  line  of  intrenchments,  Suchet 
marched  towards  the  lake  as  rapidly  as  the  thick  woods  would 
permit 

The  French  hussars  soon  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  cavalry  at 
Aldaya,  and  were  defeated,  but  this  charge  was  stopped  by  the  fire 
of  the  infantry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  French  horsemen  coming 
up  overthrew  the  Spaniards.  During  this  time  Blake,  instead  of 
falling  on  Suchet  with  his  reserve,  was  occupied  with  the  defence 
of  the  river,  especially  at  the  village  of  ALslata,  where  a  false 
attack,  to  cover  the  passage  at  Ribaroya,  had  first  given  him  the 
alarm.  Palombini,  who  was  at  this  point,  had  passed  over  some 
skirmishers,  and  then  throwing  two  bridges,  attacked  the  intrench- 
ments ;  but  his  troops  were  repulsed  by  Zayas,  and  driven  back  on 
the  river  in  disorder ;  they  rallied  and  had  effected  the  passage  of 
the  canals,  when  a  Spanish  reserve  coming  up  restored  the  fight, 
and  the  French  were  finally  driven  quite  over  the  river.  At  that 
moment  Reille's  division,  save  one  brigade  which  could  not  arrive 
m  time,  crossed  at  Ribaroya,  and,  in  concert  with  Robert,  attacked 
Mahy  in  the  villages  of  Manisses  and  Quarte,  which  had  been 
fortified  carefully  in  front,  but  were  quite  neglected  on  the  rear, 
and  on  the  side  of  Aldaya.  Suchet,  who  had  been  somewhat 
delayed  at  Aldaya  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Mislata,  then  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  lake,  while  Reille,  meeting  with  a  feeble 
resistance  at  Manisses  and  Quarte,  carried  both  at  one  sweep,  and 
turned  Mislata,  where   he  united  with   Palombini.     Blake   and 
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Zajas  retired  towards  the  city,  but  Mahy  driven  from  Quarte  took 
the  road  to  Alcira,  on  the  Xucar,  and  thus  passing  behind  SuchetV 
division,  was  entirely  cut  off  from  Valencia. 

All  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  upper  Guadalaviar,  was  now 
entirely  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  its  artillery  and  baggage,  and  belou 
the  city,  Habert  was  likewise  victorious.  He  hiid  first  opened  a 
cannonade  against  the  Spanish  gun-boats  near  the  Grao,  and  (his 
flotilla,  although  in  sight  of  an  English  seventy-four  and  a  frigate, 
and  closely  supported  by  the  Papillon  sloop,  fled  without  returning 
a  shot;  the  French  then  passed  the  water,  and  carried  the  in- 
trenchments,  which  consisted  of  a  feeble  breast-work,  defended  by 
the  irregulars  who  had  only  two  guns.  When  the  passage  was 
effected,  Habert  fixed  his  right,  as  a  pivot,  on  the  river,  and  sweep- 
ing round  with  his  left,  drove  the  Spaniards  towards  the  camp ; 
but  before  he  could  connect  his  flank  with  Harispe's  troops,  who 
were  on  the  lake,  Obispo's  division,  flying  from  Suchet's  cavalry, 
passed  over  the  rice  grounds  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  so 
escaped  to  Cullera.  The  remainder  of  Blake 's  army,  about  eighteen 
thousand  of  all  kinds,  retired  to  the  camp,  and  were  closely  invested 
during  the  night 

Three  detachments  of  French  dragoons,  each  man  having  an 
infantry  soldier  behind  him,  were  then  sent  by  different  roads  to 
Alcira,  Cullera,  and  Cuen^a,  the  first  in  pursuit  of  Mahy  and 
Obispo,  the  latter  to  observe  Freire.  Mahy  was  found  in  a  position 
at  Alcira,  and  Blake  had  already  sent  him  orders  to  maintain  the 
line  of  the  Xucar ;  but  he  had  lost  his  artillery,  his  troops  were 
disheartened,  and  at  the  first  shot  he  fled,  although  the  ground 
was  strong  and  he  had  three  thousand  men  while  the  French  were 
not  above  a  thousand.  Obispo  likewise  abandoned  Cullera  and 
endeavored  to  rejoin  Mahy,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unusual  fall 
of  snow  not  only  prevented  their  junction,  but  offered  a  fine  advan- 
tage to  the  French.  For  the  British  consul,  thinking  the  Xucar 
would  be  defended,  had  landed  large  stores  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  at  Denia,  and  was  endeavoring  to  re-embark  them, 
when  the  storm  drove  the  ships  of  war  off  the  coast,  and  for  three 
days  Mtj  cavalry  could  have  captured  Denia  and  all  the  stores. 

In  this  battle,  which  cost  the  French  less  than  five  hundred  men, 
Zayas  alone  displayed  his  usual  vigor  and  spirit,  and  while  retiring 
upon  the  city,  he  repeatedly  proposed  to  Blake  to  retreat  by  the 
road  Mahy  had  followed,  which  would  have  saved  the  army ;  yet 
the  other  was  silent,  for  he  was  in  every  way  incapable  as  an 
officer.  With  twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  a  powerful  cavalry, 
and  a  wide  river  in  his  front ;  with  the  command  of  several  bridges 
by  which  he  could   have  operated  on  either  side;   with  strong 
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intrenchments,  a  secure  camp,  with  a  fortified  city  in  the  centre, 
where  bis  reserves  could  have  reached  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  scene  of  of>eration  in  less  than  two  hours — ^with  all  these  ad- 
vantages he  had  permitted  Suchet,  whose  force,  oeeing  that  one  of 
Reille's  brigades  had  not  arrived,  scarcely  exceeded  his  own,  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  river,  to  beat  him  at  all  points,  and  to 
inclose  him,  by  a  march  which  spread  the  French  troops  on  a 
circuit  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  or  five  hours'  march ;  and  he  now 
rejected  the  only  means  of  saving  his  army.  But  Suchet's  opera- 
tions, which  indeed  were  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  prove  that 
he  must  have  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  adversary's  talents, 
and  the  country  people  partook  of  the  sentiment;  the  French 
parties  which  spread  over  the  country  for  provisions,  as  far  as 
Zativa,  were  everywhere  well  received,  and  Blake  complained  that 
Valencia  contained  a  bad  people. 

The  2d  of  December,  the  Spanish  General,  finding  his  error, 
attempted  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  break  out  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar ;  but  his  arrangements  were  unskil- 
ful, and  when  his  advanced  guard  of  ^ve  thousand  men  h/id  made 
way,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  main  column  returned  to  the  city. 
The  next  day  many  deserters  went  over  to  the  French,  and 
Reille's  absent  brigade  now  arrived  and  reinforced  the  posts  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Suchet  fortified  his  camp  on  the  right 
bank,  and  having  in  the  night  of  the  dOth  repulsed  two  thousand 
Spaniards  who  made  a  sally,  commenced  regular  approaches  against 
the  camp  and  city. 

SIEGE   OF   TALENCIA. 

It  was  impossible  for  Blake  to  remain  long  in  the  camp ;  the 
city  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  besides  the 
troops,  and  there  was  no  means  of  provisioning  them,  because 
Suchet's  investment  was  complete.  Sixty  heavy  guns  with  their 
pares  of  ammunition  which  had  reached  Saguntum,  were  transported 
across  the  river  Guadalaviar  to  batter  the  works ;  and  as  the 
suburb  of  San  Vincente  and  the  Olivet  offered  two  projecting 
points  of  the  intrenched  camp,  which  possessed  but  feeble  means 
of  defence,  the  trenches  were  opened  against  them  in  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  January. 

The  fire  killed  Colonel  Henri,  the  chief  engineer,  but  in  the 
night  of  the  5th,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  camp  and  took  refuge 
in  the  city ;  the  French,  perceiving  the  movement,  escaladed  the 
works,  and  seized  two  of  the  suburbs  so  suddenly,  that  they  cap- 
tared  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  and  established  themselves  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  town  wall,  when  their  mortar  batteries  opened 
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upon  the  place.  In  the  evening,  Suchet  sent  a  summons  to  Bloke, 
who  replied,  that  he  would  have  accepted  certain  terms  the  day 
before,  but  that  the  bombardment  had  convinced  him  that  he  might 
now  depend  upon  both  the  citizens  and  the  troops. 

This  answer  satisfied  Suchet  He  was  convinced  the  place 
would  not  make  any  defence,  and  he  continued  to  throw  shells 
until  the  8th ;  after  which  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  suburb  of 
Quarte,  but  the  Spaniards  still  held  out,  and  he  was  defeated. 
However,  the  bombardment  killed  many  persons,  and  set  fire  to 
the  houses  in  several  quarters ;  and  as  there  were  no  cellars  or 
caves,  as  at  Zaragoza,  the  chief  citizens  begged  Blake  to  capitu- 
late. While  he  was  debating  with  them,  a  friar  bearing  a  flag, 
which  he  called  the  Standard  of  the  Faith,  came  up  with  a  mob, 
and  insisted  upon  fighting  to  the  last,  and  when  a  piquet  of  sol- 
diers was  sent  against  him,  he  routed  it  and  shot  the  officer ;  never- 
theless his  party  was  soon  dispersed.  Finally,  when  a  convent  of 
Dominicans  close  to  the  walls  was  taken,  and  five  batteries  ready 
to  open.  Bloke  demanded  leave  to  retire  to  Alicant  with  arms, 
haggage,  and  four  guns. 

These  terms  were  refused,  bat  a  capitulation  guaranteeing  prop- 
erty, and  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  providing  that  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  in  the  island  of  Cabrera  should  be  exchanged  against  an 
equal  number  of  Blake's  army,  was  negotiated  and  ratifi^  on  the 
9th.  Then  Blake,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  people,  gave  up  the 
city.  Above  eighteen  thousand  regular  troops,  with  eighty  stand 
of  colors,  two  thousand  horses,  three  hundred  and  ninety  guns, 
forty  thousand  muskets,  and  enormous  stores  of  powder  were  taken ; 
and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  features  of  this  extraor- 
dinary war,  that  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  so  great  a  city  took  a 
week  to  reach  Madrid,  and  it  was  not  known  in  Cadiz  until  one 
month  after  1 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Suchet  made  his  tariumphal  entry  into 
Valencia,  having  completed  a  series  of  campaigns  in  which  the 
feebleness  of  his  adversaries  somewhat  diminished  his  glory,  but 
in  which  his  own  activity  and  skill  were  not  the  less  conspicuous. 
Napoleon  created  him  Duke  of  Albufera,  and  his  civil  administra- 
tion was  strictly  in  unison  with  his  conduct  in  the  field,  that  is  to 
say,  vigorous  and  prudent  He  arrested  all  dangerous  persons, 
especially  the  friars,  and  sent  them  to  France,  and  he  rigorously 
deprived  the  people  of  their  military  resources ;  but  he  propor- 
tioned his  demands  to  their  real  ability,  kept  his  troops  in  pertect 
discipline,  was  careftil  not  to  ofiend  the  citizens  by  violating  their 
customs,  or  shocking  their  religious  prejudices,  and  endeavored,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  govern  through  the  native  authorities,    llie 
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archbishop  and  many  of  the  clergy  aided  him,  and  the  submission 
of  the  people  was  secured. 

The  errors  of  the  Spaniards  contributed  as  much  to  this  object, 
as  the  prudent  vigilance  of  Suchet ;  for  although  the  city  was  lost, 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  might  have  recovered  from  the  blow, 
under  the  guidance  of  able  men.  The  convents  and  churches  were 
full  of  riches,  the  towns  and  vilhiges  abounded  in  resources,  the 
line  of  the  Xucar  was  very  sti*ong,  and  several  fortified  places  and 
good  harbors  remained  unsubdued ;  the  partidas  in  the  hills  were 
still  numerous,  the  people  were  willing  to  fight,  and  the  British 
agents  and  the  British  fleets  were  ready  to  aid,  and  to  supply  arms 
and  stores.*  The  Junta  however  dissolved  itself  the  magi^strates  fied 
from  their  posts,  the  populace  were  lefl  without  chiefs ;  and  when 
the  Consul,  Tupper,  proposed  to  estabUsh  a  commission  of  govern- 
ment, having  at  its  head  the  Padre  Rico,  the  author  of  Valencia's 
first  defence  against  Moncey,and  the  most  able  and  energetic  man 
in  those  parts,  Mahy  evaded  the  proposition  ;  he  would  not  give  Rico 
power,  and  showed  every  disposition  to  impede  useful  exertion. 
Then  the  leading  people  either  openly  submitted  or  secretly  entered 
into  connection  with  the  French,  who  were  thus  enabled  tranquilly 
to  secure  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  Regency  at  Cadiz 
refused  the  stipulated  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  Spanish  army  was 
sent  to  France,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Cabrera  were  prolonged. 

During  the  siege  of  Valencia,  Freire,  with  his  Murcians,  includ- 
ing a  body  of  cavalry,  had  abandoned  the  passes  of  the  Contreras 
district  and  retired  across  the  Xucar  to  Almanza ;  Mahy  occupied 
Alcoy,  and  Villa  Campa  had  marched  to  Carthagena.  Suchet 
wished  to  leave  them  undisturbed  until  he  was  ready  to  attack  Ali- 
cant  itself.  But  to  insure  the  fall  of  Valencia,  Napoleon  had 
directed  Soult  to  hold  ten  thousand  men  in  the  Despenas  Perros, 
ready  to  march  if  necessary  to  Sucliet's  assistance ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Marmont  was  ordered  to  detach  Montbrun  with  two 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Aragon.  These  last-named 
troops  should  have  interposed  between  Valencia  and  Alicant  before 
the  battle  of  the  26th,  but  they  were  delayed,  and  only  reached 
Almanza  on  the  9  th,  the  very  day  Valencia  surrendered.  Freire 
retreated  before  them,  and  Mahy,  who  was  preparing  to  advance 
again  to  Alcira,  took  shelter  in  Alicant.  Montbrun  knew  that  Va- 
lencia had  fallen,  and  was  advised  by  Suchet  to  return  inmtediately, 
but  ambitious  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  hour  he  marched  against 
Alicant,  and  throwing  a  few  shells  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The 
municipal  authorities,  the  governor  and  many  of  the  leading  people, 
were  disposed  to  yield,  yet  Montbrun  did  not  press  them,  and  when 
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he  retired,  the  place  was,  as  Suchet  had  foreseen,  put  into  a  state 
of  defence.  The  Consul,  Tupper,  and  Roche,  the  military  agent, 
by  distributing  clothes  and  food  to  the  naked  famishing  soldiers, 
restored  their  courage,  drew  many  more  to  Alicant,  and  stopped 
the  desertion,  which  was  so  great  that  in  one  month  Freire's  divi- 
sion alone  had  lost  two  thousand  men.  Montbrun's  attempt  there- 
fore hurt  the  French  interests,  and  his  troops  on  their  return  to 
Toledo  wasted  and  pillaged  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
in  a  shameful  manner. 

Villa  Campa  now  abandoned  Carthagena  and  letumed  to  the 
mountains  of  Albarazin  :  and  Suchet,  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
at  Alicant,  and  dreading  the  fever  at  Carthagena,  posted  Harispe's 
division  on  the  Xucar,  to  guard  against  the  pestilence  rather  than 
to  watch  the  enemy.  Yet  he  seized  Gandia  and  Denia,  which  now 
was  strangely  neglected  both  by  the  Spaniards  and  by  the  British 
squadron  afler  the  stores  were  removed ;  for  the  castle  had  sixty 
guns  mounted,  and  many  vessels  were  in  the  port ;  and  as  a  post  it 
was  important,  and  might  easily  have  been  secured  until  a  Spanish 
garrison  could  be  thrown  in.  When  these  points  were  secured, 
Suchet  detached  a  brigade  on  the  side  of  Cabrillas  to  preserve  the 
communication  with  Cuen^a,  and  then  directed  Musnier's  division 
to  form  the  siege  of  Peniscola ;  but  at  the  moment  of  investing 
that  place,  intelligence  arrived  that  Tarragona,  the  garrison  of  which, 
contrary  to  orders,  had  consumed  the  reserve  provisions,  was 
menaced  by  Lacy ;  wherefore  Severoli's  division  moved  from 
Valencia  to  replace  Musnier,  and  the  latter  marched  to  Tortosa  in 
aid  of  Tarragona.  Previous  to  Musnier*8  arrival,  Lafosse,  governor 
of  Tortosa,  had  advanced  with  some  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry to  the  fort  of  Balaguer,  to  observe  Lacy,  and  being  falsely 
told  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  retreat,  entered  Cambril  the  lOth, 
and  from  thence  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry  to  Tarragona.  Lacy 
was  nearer  than  he  imagined. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Catalan  army  was  posted  in  the 
valley  of  the  Congosta  and  at  Mattaro,  to  intercept  the  French  con- 
voy at  Barcelona.  In  December,  Maurice  Mathieu  seized  Mattaro, 
while  Dacaen,  who  had  received  some  reinforcements,  brought 
down  the  long  expected  convoy,  and  the  Spaniards  being  tlius  placed 
between  two  fires,  after  a  slight  action,  opened  the  road.  When 
Dacaen  returned  to  Grerona,  they  resumed  their  position,  but  Lacy, 
after  proposing  several  new  projects,  which  he  generally  relinquished 
at  the  moment  of  execution,  at  last  decided  to  fall  on  Tarragona, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  Aragon.  With  this  view,  he  drew  oft" 
Eroles'  division  and  some  cavalry,  in  all  about  six  thousand  meu, 
from  the  Congosta,  and  took  post  about  the  I8th  of  January  at 
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Beus.  The  stores  from  Cadiz  were  landed  from  the  English 
vessels  at  Cape  Salou ;  Captain  Codrington  repaired  to  the  Spanish 
quarters  on  the  19th,  to  concert  a  combined  operation  with  the  fleet, 
and  it  was  at  this  moment  the  scouts  brought  word  that  Lafosse  had 
entered  Tarragona  with  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  French  infantry, 
about  eight  hundred  in  number,  were  at  Villa  Seca,  ignorant  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  Spanish  army. 

Lacy  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  Captain  Cod- 
rington would  have  returned  to  his  ship,  but  a  patrol  of  French 
dragoons  chased  him  back,  and  another  patrol  pushing  to  SaJou 
made  two  captains  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  squadron  prisoners,  and 
brought  them  to  Villa  Seca.  By  this  time,  however,  Lacy  had 
fallen  upon  the  French  infantry  in  front,  and  Eroles  turning  both 
their  flanks,  and  closing  upon  their  rear,  killed  or  wounded  two 
hundred,  when  the  remainder  surrendered. 

The  naval  officers  thus  freed  immediately  regained  their  ships, 
and  the  squadion  was  that  night  before  Tarragona ;  but  a  gale  of 
wind  off  shore  impeded  its  fire,  the  Spaniards  did  not  appear  on  the 
land-side,  and  the  next  day  the  increasing  gale  obliged  the  ships  to 
anchor  to  the  eastward.  Lacy  had  meanwhile  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject against  Tarragona,  and  after  sending  his  prisoners  to  Busa, 
went  off  himself  towards  Montserrat,  leaving  Eroles'  division,  re- 
inforced by  a  considerable  body  of  armed  peasantry,  in  a  position 
at  Altafiilla,  behind  the  Gaya.  Here  the  bridge  in  front  being  broken, 
and  the  position  strong,  Eroles,  who  had  been  also  promised  the 
aid  of  Sarsfield's  division,  awaited  the  attack  of  three  thousand  men 
who  were  coming  firom  Barcelona.  He  was  however  ignorant 
that  Dacaen,  finding  the  ways  from  Gerona  open,  because  Sarsfield 
had  moved  to  the  side  of  Vich,  had  sent  General  Lamarque  with 
five  thousand  men  to  Barcelona,  and  that  Maurice  Mathieu  was 
thus  iQ  march,  not  with  three  but  eight  thousand  good  troops. 

BATTLE   OF  ALTAFULLA. 

The  French  generals,  anxious  to  surprise  Eroles,  took  pains  to 
conceal  their  numbers,  and  while  Maurice  Mathieu  appeared  in 
front,  Lamarque  was  turning  the  left  fiank.  They  marched  all 
night,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  24th,  having  forded  the  river,  made  a 
well  combined  and  vigorous  attack,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
The  total  dispersion  of  the  beaten  troops  baffled  pursuit,  and  the 
French  in  returning  to  Barcelona  suffered  from  the  fire  of  the 
British  squadron,  but  Eroles  complained  that  Sarsfield  had  kept 
away  with  a  settled  design  to  sacrifice  him. 

While  this  was  passing  in  lower  Catalonia,  Dacaen  secured  the 
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higher  country  about  Olot,  and  then  descending  into  the  valley  of 
Vich  defeated  Sarsfield  at  Ceutellas,  and  that  General  himself  was 
taken,  but  rescued  by  one  of  his  soldiers.  From  Centellas  Dacaen 
marched  by  Caldas  and  Sabadel  upon  Barcelona,  where  he  arrived 
the  27th  January;  meanwhile  Musnier  re-victualled  Tarragona. 
Thus  the  Catalans  were  again  reduced  to  great  straits,  for  the 
French  knowing  that  they  were  soon  to  be  reinforced,  occupied  all 
the  sea-coast,  made  new  roads  out  of  reach  of  fire  from  the  ships, 
established  fresh  posts  at  Moncado,  Mattaro,  Palamos,  and  Cada- 
ques,  placed  detachments  in  the  higher  valleys,  and  obliged  their 
enemies  to  resort  once  more  to  an  irregular  warfare ;  which  was 
however  but  a  feeble  resource,  because  from  Lacy's  policy  the 
people  were  now  generally  disarmed  and  discontented. 

Milans,  Manso,  Eroles,  Sarsfield,  and  Bovira,  indeed,  although 
continually  quarrelling,  kept  the  field;  and  being  still  supplied  with 
arms  and  stores  which  the  British  navy  contrived  to  land  and 
send  into  the  interior,  sustained  the  war  as  partisans  until  new  com- 
binations were  produced  by  the  efibrts  of  England ;  but  Lacy's 
intrigues  and  unpopularity  increased,  a  general  gloom  prevailed, 
and  the  foundations  of  strength  in  the  principality  were  shaken. 
The  patriots  indeed  still  possessed  the  mountains,  but  the  French 
held  all  the  towns,  all  the  ports,  and  most  of  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  their  movable  columns  without  difficulty  gathered  the 
harvests  of  the  valleys,  and  chased  the  most  daring  of  the  parti- 
sans. Meanwhile  Suchet,  seeing  that  Tarragona  was  secure, 
renewed  his  operations. 

SIEGE    OP  PENISCOLA. 

This  fortress,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  loily  rock  in  the  sea,  was 
nearly  impregnable,  and  the  only  communication  with  the  shore 
was  by  a  neck  of  land  sixty  yards  wide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
long.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  there  was  a  strong  castle,  well 
furnished  with  guns  and  provisions,  and  some  British  ships  of  war 
were  at  hand  to  aid  the  defence.  The  rock  yielded  copious  springs 
of  water,  and  deep  marshes  covered  the  approach  to  the  neck  of 
land,  which  being  covered  by  the  waves  in  heavy  gales,  had  also 
an  artificial  cut,  defended  by  batteries  and  fianked  by  gun-boats. 
Garcia  Novarro,  who  had  been  taken  during  the  siege  of  Tortosa, 
but  had  escaped  from  France,  was  now  governor  of  Peniscola,  and 
his  garrison  was  sufficiently  numerous. 

On  the  20th,  ground  was  broken,  and  mortar-batteries  being 
established  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  opened  their  fire 
jn  the  28th. 

In  the  night  of  the  Slst,  a  pandlel  five  hundred  yards  long  was 
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built  of  fascines  and  gabions,  and  batteries  were  commenced  on 
either  flank. 

In  the  night  of  the  second  of  February  the  approaches  were 
pushed  beyond  the  first  parallel,  and  the  breaching  batteries  being 
finished  and  armed  were  going  to  open,  when  a  privateer  captured 
a  despatch  from  the  Governor,  who  complained  in  it  that  the  Eng- 
lish wished  to  take  the  command  of  the  place,  and  declared  his  reso- 
lution rather  to  surrender  than  sufier  them  to  do  so.  On  this  hint 
Suchet  opened  negotiations,  which  terminated  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  fortress,  the  troops  being  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
The  French  found  sixty  guns  mounted,  and  the  easy  reduction  of 
such  a  strong  place,  which  secured  their  line  of  communication, 
produced  a  general  disposition  in  the  Yalencians  to  submit  to  for- 
tune. Such  is  Suchet's  account  of  this  affair,  but  the  color  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  to  a  transaction,  full  of  shame  and 
dishonor  to  Novarro,  can  only  be  considered  as  part  of  the  price 
paid  for  Peniscola.  The  true  causes  of  its  fall  were  treachery  and 
cowardice.  The  garrison  were  from  the  first  desponding  and  di- 
vided in  opinion,  and  the  British  naval  officers  did  but  stimulate 
the  troops  and  general  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country. 

After  this  capture,  six  thousand  Poles  quitted  Suchet,  for  Napo« 
leon  required  fdl  the  troops  of  that  nation  for  his  Russian  expedi- 
tion. These  veterans  marched  by  Jaca,  taking  with  them  the 
prisoners  of  Blake*s  army  ;  at  the  same  time  Reiile's  two  French 
divisions  were  ordered  to  form  a  separate  corps  of  observation  on 
the  lower  Ebro,  and  Palombini's  Italian  division  was  sent  towards 
Soria  and  Calatayud  to  oppose  Montijo,  Villa  Campa,  and  Bassecour, 
who  were  still  in  joint  operation  on  that  side.  But  Reille  soon 
marched  towards  Aragon,  and  Severoli's  division  took  his  place 
on  the  lower  Ebro ;  for  the  partidas  of  Duran,  Empecinado,  and 
those  numerous  bands  from  the  Asturias  and  La  Montana  com- 
posing the  seventh  army,  harassed  Navarre  and  Aragon,  and  were 
too  powerful  for  Cafiurelli.  Mina's  also  re-entered  Aragon  in  Jan- 
uary, surprised  Huesca,  and  being  attacked  during  his  retreat  at 
Lumbiar  repulsed  the  enemy  and  carried  off*  his  prisoners. 

Suchet's  field  force  in  Valencia  was  thus  reduced  by  twenty 
thousand  men  ;  he  had  only  fifteen  thousand  left,  and  consequently 
could  not  push  the  invasion  on  the  side  of  Murcia.  The  approach- 
ing departure  of  Napoleon  from  Paris  also  altered  the  situation  of 
the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  The  King  was  again  ap- 
pointed the  Emperor's  lieutenant,  and  he  extended  the  right  wing 
of  Suchet's  army  to  Cuen^a,  and  concentrated  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tre at  Madrid ;  thus  Valencia  was  made,  as  it  were,  a  mere  head 
of  cantonments,  in  front  of  which  fresh  Spanish  armies  soon  as- 
VOL.  m  -1 
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semblcd,  and  Alicant  then  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  Suchet,  who  had  neglected  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Saguntum,  now  fell  into  a  dangerous  disor- 
der, and  that  fierce  flame  of  war  which  seemed  destined  to  lick  up 
all  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  power,  was  suddenly  extinguished. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  events  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  were 
but  a  continuation  of  those  faults  which  had  before  ruined  the 
Spanish  cause  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  namely,  the  neglect 
of  all  the  good  military  usages,  and  the  mania  for  fighting  great 
battles  with  bad  troops. 

2.  Blake  needed  not  to  have  fought  a  serious  action  during  any 
part  of  the  campaign.  He  might  have  succored  Saguntum  with- 
out a  dangerous  battle,  and  might  have  retreated  in  safety  behind 
the  Guadalaviar ;  he  might  have  defended  that  river  without  risk- 
ing his  whole  army,  and  then  have  retreated  behind  the  Xucar. 
He  should  never  have  shut  up  his  anny  in  Valencia,  but  having 
done  80,  he  should  never  have  capitulated.  Eighteen  thousand 
men,  well-conducted,  could  always  have  broken  through  the  thin 
circle  of  investment  drawn  by  Suchet,  especially  as  the  Spaniards 
had  the  power  of  operating  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  But  the 
campaign  was  one  huge  error  throughout,  and  was  pithily  summed 
up  in  one  sentence  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Being  accused  by 
the  Regency  at  Cadiz  of  having  caused  the  catastrophe,  by  permit- 
ting the  army  of  the  north  and  that  of  Portugal  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  Suchet,  he  replied  thus :  **  The  misfortunes  of  Valencia 
are  to  be  attributed  to  Blake's  ignorance  of  his  profession,  and  to 
Mah/s  cowardice  and  treachery." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Operations  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadnra — Description  of  Sonlt's  position- 
Events  in  Estremadura— Ballesteros  arrives  at  Algesiras — Advances  to  AlcaJa 
de  Gazules — ^Is  driven  back — Sonlt  designs  to  TOsiege  Tarifa — Concludes  a 
convention  witii  the  Emperor  of  Morocco — It  is  fi-usimted  bv  Enfflaud — Bal- 
lesteros  cooped  up  under  the  finins  of  Gibraltar  by  S6m4l6  and  Oodinot — 
Colonel  Skerrett  sails  for  Tarifa — ^The  French  march  against  Tarifa — Are 
stopped  in  the  Pass  of  La  Pefia  by  the  fire  of  the  British  ships—They  retire 
from  San  Roqne — General  Godinot  shoots  himself— General  Hill  surprises 
General  Giranl  at  Aroyo  Molino,  and  returns  to  the  Alomtejo— French  rein- 
forced in  Estremadnrar— Their  movements  checked  by  insubordination  amongst 
the  troops — Hill  again  advances — Endeavors  to  surprise  the  French  at  Merida — 
Fine  conduct  of  Captain  Neveux — Hill  marches  to  Almendralejoe  to  fight 
Drouet— The  latter  retires — ^Piiillipon  sends  a  party  from  Badajoe  to  forage  the 
banks  of  the  Guadiana — Colonel  Abercrombie  defeats  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at 
Fuente  del  Maestro— Hill  returns  to  the  Alemtejo. 

OPERATIONS   IN  ANDALUSIA  AND   ESTREHADURA. 

The  affairs  of  these  provinces  were  so  intimately  connected,  that 
they  cannot  be  treated  separately ;  wherefore,  taking  Sonlt's  posi- 
tion at  Seville  as  the  centre  of  a  vast  system,  I  wiU  show  how^ 
from  thence,  he  dealt  his  powerful  blows  around,  and  straggled,  even 
as  a  consuming  fire,  which  none  could  smother  though  many  tried. 

Seville,  the  base  of  his  movements,  and  the  storehouse  of  his 
army,  was  fortified  with  temporary  citadels,  which,  the  people  being 
generally  submissive,  were  tenable  against  desultory  attacks.  From 
this  point  he  maintained  his  lines  of  communication,  with  the  army 
of  Portugal,  through  Estremadura,  and  with  Madi'id,  through  La 
Mancha;  and  from  this  point  he  sustained  the  most  diversified 
operations  on  all  parts  of  a  circle  which  embraced  the  Condado 
de  Niebla,  Granada,  Cordoba,  and  Estremadura. 

The  Niebla,  which  furnished  large  supphes,  was  the  most  vulner- 
able point,  because  from  thence  the  allies  might  intercept  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  and  so  raise  the  blockade  of  Ca- 
diz ;  and  the  frontier  of  Portugal  would  cover  the  assembling  of  the 
troops  until  the  moment  of  attack.  Moreover,  expeditions  from 
Cadiz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  were,  as  we  have  seen,  fre- 
quent Nevertheless,  when  Blake  and  Ballesteros  had  been  driven 
from  Ayamonte,  in  July  and  August,  the  French  were  masters  of 
the  Condado  with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of  Paymago,  where- 
fore Soult,  dreading  the  autumnal  pestilence,  did  not  keep  more 
than  twelve  hundred  men  on  that  side. 

The  blockade  of  the  Isla  was  always  maintained  by  Victor,  whoso 
position  formed  an  irregular  crescent,  extending  from  San  Lucar 
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de  Barameda  on  the  right  to  Conil  on  the  led,  and  running  through 
Xeres,  Arcos,  Medina,  Sidonia,  and  Chiclana.  But  that  Marshal 
while  thus  posted  was  in  a  manner  blockaded  himself.  In  the  Isla, 
including  the  Anglo-Portuguese  division,  there  were  never  lei^s 
than  sixteen  thousand  troops,  who,  having  the  command  of  the  sea, 
could  at  any  moment  land  on  the  flanks  of  the  French.  The  par- 
tidas,  although  neither  numerous  nor  powerful,  oflen  impeded  the 
intercourse  with  Seville  ;  the  Serranos  of  the  Bonda  and  the  regu- 
lar forces  at  Algeziras,  issuing,  as  it  were,  from  the  fortress  of  Gib- 
raltar, cut  the  communication  with  Granada ;  and  as  Tarifa  was  still 
held  by  the  allies,  for  General  Campbell  would  never  re]inqni:«h 
thai  important  point,  the  fresh  supplies  of  cattle,  drawn  from  the 
great  plain  called  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  was  straitened.  Mean- 
while the  expeditions  to  Estremadura  and  Murcia,  the  battles  of 
Barosa  and  Albuera,  and  the  rout  of  Baza,  had  employed  all  the 
disposable  part  of  the  army  of  the  south ;  hence  Victor's  corps, 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  preserve  its  own  fortified  position,  could 
make  no  progress  in  the  attack  of  the  Isla.  This  weakness  of  the 
French  army  being  well  known  in  Cadiz,  the  safety  of  that  city 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  a  part  of  the  British  garrison  therefore 
joined  Lord  Wellington's  army,  and  Blake,  as  we  have  seen,  carried 
his  Albuera  soldiers  to  Valencia. 

In  Granada,  the  fourth  corps,  which  after  the  departure  of  Se- 
bastiani  was  commanded  by  General  Laval,  had  two  distinct  tasks 
to  fulfil :  the  one  to  defend  the  eastern  frontier  from  the  Murcian 
army,  the  other  to  maintain  the  coast  line,  beyond  the  Alpuxaras, 
against  the  efforts  of  the  partidas  of  those  mountains,  against  the 
Sei*rano8  of  the  Ronda,  and  against  the  expeditionary  armies  from 
Cadiz  and  from  Algeziras.  However,  the  defeat  at  Baza,  and  the 
calling  off  of  Mahi,  Freire,  and  Montijo  to  aid  the  Valencian  ope- 
rations, secured  the  Granadian  frontier ;  and  Martin  Carrera,  who 
was  left  there  with  a  small  force,  having  pushed  his  partisan  ex- 
cursions rashly,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Lorca  about  the  period 
when  Valencia  surrendered. 

Cordoba  was  generally  occupied  by  a  division  of  ^ve  or  six 
thousand  men,  who  were  ready  to  operate  on  the  side  of  Estrema- 
dura, or  on  that  of  Murcia,  and  meanwhile  chased  the  partidas, 
who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  other  parts,  and  were  also 
connected  with  those  of  La  Mancha. 

Estremadura  was  the  most  difficult  field  of  operation.  There 
Bad^jos,  an  advanced  point,  was  to  be  supplied  and  defended  from 
the  most  formidable  army  in  the  Peninsula ;  there  the  communi- 
cations with  Madrid  and  with  the  army  of  Portugal  were  to  be 
maintained  by  the  way  of  Truxillo ;  and  there  the  fifth  French 
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corps,  commanded  by  Drouet,  had  to  collect  its  subsistence  from  a 
ravaged  country ;  to  preserve  its  communications  over  the  Sierra 
Morena  with  Seville ;  to  protect  the  march  of  monthly  convoys  to 
Badajos ;  to  observe  the  corps  of  General  Hill,  and  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Morilio's  Spanish  army,  which  was  becommg  nu- 
merous and  bold. 

Neither  the  Spanish  nor  British  divisions  could  prevent  Drouet 
from  sending  convoys  to  Badajos,  because  of  the  want  of  bridges 
on  the  Guadiana,  below  the  fortress,  but  Morillo  incommoded  his 
foraging  parties ;  for  being  posted  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and 
having  his  retreat  upon  Portugal  always  secure,  he  vexed  the  coun- 
try about  Caceres,  and  even  pushed  his  incursions  to  Truxilio. 
The  French  General,  therefore,  kept  a  strong  detachment  beyond 
the  Guadiana,  but  this  exposed  his  troops  to  Hill's  enterprises ; 
and  that  bold  and  vigilant  commander  having  ten  thousand  excel- 
lent troops,  and  being  well  instructed  by  Wellington,  was  a  very 
dangerous  neighbor. 

Marmont's  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  forts  and  bridge  at  Almaraz,  which  enabled  him  to  keep 
a  division  at  Truxilio,  and  connected  him  with  the  army  of  the  south, 
tended  indeed  to  hold  Hill  in  check,  and  strengthened  the  French 
position  in  Estremadura ;  nevertheless,  Dronet  generally  remained 
near  Zafra  with  his  main  body,  because  from  thence  he  could  more 
easily  make  his  retreat  good  to  the  Morena,  or  advance  to  Merida 
and  Badajos  as  occasion  required. 

Such  was  the  state  of  military  affairs  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  circle  round  Seville,  at  the  period  when  Suchet  invaded  Valen- 
cia and  Wellington  blockaded  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and  to  support 
his  extensive  operations,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  if  his  share  of  the 
reinforcements  which  entered  Spain  in  July  and  August  had  joined 
liim,  would  have  had  about  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  of  which 
ninety  thousand  men  and  fourteen  thousand  horses  were  French. 
But  the  reinforcements  were  detained  in  the  different  governments, 
and  the  actual  number  of  French  present  with  the  eagles  was  not 
more  than  sixty-seven  thousand.* 

The  first  corps  contained  twenty  thousand ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
about  eleven  thousand  each ;  the  garrison  of  Badajos  was  five 
thousand ;  twenty  thousand  formed  a  disposable  reserve,  and  the 
rest  of  the  force  consisted  of  ^  Escopeteros^  and  civic  guards,  who 
were  chiefiy  employed  in  the  garrisons  and  police.  Upon  pressing 
occasions  Soult  could  therefore  take  the  field  at  any  point,  with 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  in  Estremadura,  on 
very  pressing  occasions,  with  even  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
troops  well  and  powerfully  organized.     The  manner  in  which  this 

*  Appeudix  18,  S  8. 
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great  army  was  paralysed  in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  shall  now  be 
shown. 

In  October,  Drouet  was  in  the  Morena,  and  Girard  at  Merida, 
watching  Morillo,  who  was  in  Caoeres,  when  Soult,  who  had  just 
returned  to  Seville  after  his  Murdan  expedition,  sent  three  thou- 
sand men  to  Fregenal,  seemingly  to  menace  the  Alemtejo.  Gren- 
eral  Hill  therefore  recalled  his  brigades  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  and  concentrated  his  whole  corps  behind  the  Campo  Maior 
on  the  9th. 

The  11th,  Girard  and  Drouet  advanced,  the  Spanish  cavalry 
retired  from  Caceres,  the  French  drove  Morillo  to  Caza  de  Cantel- 
lafia,  and  everything  indicated  a  serious  attack ;  but  at  this  moment 
Soult's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  Ballesteros  in 
the  Bonda,  and  he  recalled  the  force  from  FregenaL  Drouet,  who 
had  reached  Merida,  then  retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  Girard  with  a 
divbion  and  some  cavalry  near  Caceres. 

Ballesteros  had  disembarked  at  Algeziras  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  immediately  marched  with  his  own  and  Beguine's 
troops,  in  all  four  thousand  men,  to  Ximena,  raising  fresh  levies  and 
collecting  the  Serranos  of  the  Ronda  as  he  advanced.  On  the 
18th,  he  had  endeavored  to  succor  the  castle  of  Alcala  de  Grazules, 
where  Beguines  had  a  garrison,  but  a  French  detachment  from 
Chiclana  had  already  reduced  that  post,  and  afler  some  skirmish- 
ing both  sides  fell  back,  the  one  to  Chiclana,  the  other  to  Ximena. 

At  thb  time  six  thousand  French  were  collected  at  Ubrique,  in- 
tending to  occupy  the  sea-coast,  from  Algeziras  to  Conil,  in  further- 
ance of  a  great  project  which  Soult  was  then  meditating,  and  by 
which  he  hoped  to  effect,  not  only  the  entire  subjection  of  Anda- 
lusia, but  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  the  Peninsula. 
But  this  design,  which  shall  hereafter  be  explained  more  fully, 
required  several  preliminary  operations,  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  capture  of  Tarifa,  for  that  place,  situated  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  furnished  either  a  protection,  or 
a  dangerous  point  of  offence,  to  the  Mediterranean  trade,  follow- 
ing the  relations  of  its  possessor  with  England.  It  affected,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  supplies  of  the  French  before  the  Isla ;  it  was  from 
its  nearness,  and  from  the  run  of  the  current,  the  most  convenient 
and  customary  point  for  trading  with  Morocco;  it  menaced  the 
security  of  Ceuta,  and  it  possessed,  from  ancient  recollections,  a 
species  of  feudal  superiority  over  the  smaller  towns  and  ports  along 
the  coast,  which  would  have  given  the  French,  if  they  had  token 
it,  a  moral  influence  of  some  consequence. 

Soult  had  in  August  despatched  a  confidential  oflScer  from  Conil 
to  the  African  coast  to  negotiate  with  the  Barbaric  Emperor,  and 
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the  latter  had  agreed  to  a  convention,  by  which  he  engaged  to  ex- 
clude British  agents  from  his  court,  and  to  permit  vessels  of  all 
nations  to  use  the  Moorish  flag  to  cover  their  cargoes  while  caiTy- 
ing  to  the  French  those  supplies  hitherto  sent  to  the  allies,  pro- 
vided Soult  would  occupy  Tarifa  as  a  dcp6t.  This  important 
convention  was  on  the  point  of  being  ratified,  when  the  opportune 
rrival  of  some  unusually  magnificent  presents  from  England, 
umed  the  scale  against  the  French.  Their  agent  was  then  dis- 
missed, the  English  supplies  were  increased,  and  Mr.  Stuart  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  horses  to  remount  the  allied 
cavalry. 

Although  foiled  in  this  attempt,  Soult,  calculating  on  the  capri- 
cious nature  of  barbarians,  resolved  to  Ailfil  his  part  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Tarifa ;  hence  it  was,  that  when  Ballesteros  appeared  at 
Ximena,  he  arrested  the  movement  of  Drouet  against  the  Alemtejo, 
and  sent  troops  from  Seville  by  Ubrique  against  the  Spanish  Gen- 
eral, whose  position,  besides  being  extremely  inconvenient  to  the 
first  and  fourth  corps,  was  likely  to  afiect  the  taking  of  Tarifa. 
Ballesteros,  if  reinforced,  might  also  have  become  very  dangerous 
to  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  by  intercepting  the  supplies  from  the 
Campii^a  de  Tarifa,  and  still  more  by  menacing  Victor's  communi- 
cations with  Seville,  along  the  Guadalquivir.  A  demonstration  by 
the  allies  in  the  Isla  de  Leon  arrested  the  march  of  these  French 
troops  for  a  moment,  but  on  the  14th,  eight  thousand  men  under 
Generals  Godinot  and  S6m616  advanced  upon  St.  Roque  and 
Algeziras.  The  inhabitants  of  those  places  immediately  fled  to 
the  green  island,  and  Ballesteros  took  refuge  under  Gibraltar, 
where  his  flanks  were  covered  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  place.  The 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  assist  him  with  men,  and  thus  cooped  up, 
he  lived  upon  the  resources  of  the  place,  while  efforts  were  there- 
fore made  to  draw  off  the  French  by  harassing  their  flanks.  The 
naval  means  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  his  whole  army  to  an- 
other quarter,  but  seven  hundred  were  transported  to  Manilba, 
where  the  Serranos  and  some  partidas  had  assembled  on  the  left 
of  the  French,  and  at  the  same  time  twelve  hundred  British  troops 
with  four  guns  under  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  two  thousand  Span- 
iards, under  Copons,  sailed  from  Cadiz  to  Tarifa,  to  act  upon  the 
French  right 

Copons  was  driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  but  Skerrett  arrived 
the  17th.  The  next  day,  Grodinot  sent  a  detachment  against  him, 
but  the  sea-road  by  which  it  marched  was  so  swept  with  the  guns 
of  the  Tuscan  frigate,  aided  by  the  boats  of  the  Stately,  that  the 
French  after  losing  some  men  returned.  Then  Grodinot  and  Sd- 
1116I6  being  in  dispute,  and  without  provisions,  retreated ;  they  were 
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followed  by  Ballesteros'  cavalry  as  far  as  Ximena,  where  the  two 
generals  separated  in  great  anger,  and  Godinot  having  reached 
Seville  shot  himself.  This  failure  in  the  south  unsettled  Soult's 
plans,  and  was  followed  by  a  heavier  disaster  in  Estremadura. 

SURPRISE   OF   AROTO   MOLINO. 

When  Drouet  had  retired  to  Zafra,  Hill  received  orders  from 
Wellington  to  drive  Girard  away  from  Caceres,  that  Morillo  might 
forage  that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  his  corps  at 
Albuquerque  on  the  2dd,  and  Morillo  brought  the  fifth  Spanish 
army  to  AJiseda  on  the  Salor.  Girard  was  then  at  Caceres  with 
an  advanced  guard  at  Aroyo  de  Puerco,  but  on  the  24th,  Hill  oc- 
cupied Aliseda  and  Casa  de  Cantillana,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry 
drove  the  French  from  Aroyo  de  Puerco.  The  26th,  at  daybreak, 
Hill  entered  Malpartida  de  Caceres,  and  his  cavalry  pushed  back 
that  of  the  enemy.  Girard  then  abandoned  Caceres,  but  the 
weather  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  Hill,  having  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  enemy's  movements,  halted  for  the  night  at  Mal- 
partidas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  Spaniards  entered  Caceres ;  the 
enemy  was  tracked  to  Torre  Mocha  on  the  i*oad  to  Merida ;  and 
the  British  General,  hoping  to  intereept  their  line  of  march,  pur- 
sued by  a  cross  road,  through  Aldea  de  Cano  and  Casa  de  Don 
Antonio.  During  this  movement  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
French  General  had  halted  at  Aroyo  Molino,  leaving  a  rear-guard 
at  Albida,  on  the  main  road  to  Caceres,  which  proved  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  new  direction  taken  by  the  allies,  and  only  looked 
to  a  pursuit  from  Caceres.  Hill  immediately  seized  the  advantage, 
and  by  a  forced  march  reached  Alcuesca  in  the  night,  being  then 
within  a  league  of  Aroyo  de  Molinos. 

This  village  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and  behind  it  a  sierra  or 
ridge  of  rocks  rose  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  wide 
on  the  chord.  One  road  led  directly  from  Alcuesca  upon  Aroyo, 
anotlier  entered  it  from  the  left,  and  three  led  from  it  to  the  risfht 
The  most  distant  of  the  last  was  the  Truxillo  road,  which  rounded 
the  extremity  of  the  sierra ;  the  nearest  was  the  Merida  road,  and 
between  them  was  that  of  Medellin. 

During  the  night,  though  the  weather  was  dreadful,  no  fires  were 
permitted  in  the  allied  camp ;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  the  troops  moved  to  a  low  ridge,  half  a  mile  from 
Aroyo,  under  cover  of  which  they  formed  three  bodies,  the  in- 
fantry on  the  wings  and  the  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  left  col- 
umn then  marched  straight  upon  the  village,  the  right  marched 
towards  the  eq^trepe  point  of  the  sierra,  where  the  road  to  Truxillo 
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turned  the  horn  of  the  crescent ;  the  cavalry  kept  its  due  place 
between  both. 

One  brigade  of  Girard's  division,  having  marched  at  four  o'clock 
by  the  road  of  Medellin,  was  already  safe,  but  Dombrouski's  bri- 
^de  and  the  cavalry  of  Briche  were  still  in  the  place ;  the  horses 
of  the  rear-guard,  unbridled,  were  tied  to  the  olive-trees,  and  the 
infantry  were  only  gathering  to  form  on  the  Medellin  road  out- 
side the  village.  Girard  himself  was  in  his  quarters,  waiting  for 
his  horse,  when  two  British  officers  galloped  down  the  street,  and 
in  an  instant  all  was  confusion ;  the  cavalry  bridled  their  horses, 
and  the  infantry  ran  to  their  alarm  posts.  But  a  thick  mist 
rolled  down  the  craggy  mountain,  a  terrifying  shout,  drowning 
even  the  clatter  of  the  elements,  arose  on  the  blast,  and  with  the 
driving  storm  came  the  seventy-first  and  ninety-second  regiments, 
charging  down  the  street.  Then  the  French  rear-guard  of  c&V' 
alry»  fighting  and  struggling  hard,  were  driven  to  the  end  of  the 
village,  and  the  infantry,  hastily  forming  their  squares,  covered  the 
main  body  of  the  horsemen  which  gathered  on  their  left. 

The  seventy-first  immediately  lined  the  garden-walls,  and  opened 
a  galling  fire  on  the  nearest  square,  while  the  ninety-second  filing 
out  of  the  streets  formed  upon  the  French  right ;  the  fiflieth  regi- 
ment closely  following,  secured  the  prisoners  in  the  village,  and 
the  rest  of  the  column,  headed  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  skirted  the 
outside  of  the  houses,  and  endeavored  to  intercept  the  line  of 
retreat  The  guns  soon  opened  on  the  French  squares,  the  thir- 
teenth dragoons  captured  their  artillery,  the  ninth  dragoons  and 
German  hussars  charged  their  cavalry  and  entirely  dispersed  it 
with  great  loss ;  but  Girard,  an  intrepid  officer,  although  wounded, 
still  kept  his  infantry  together,  and  continued  his  retreat  by  the 
Truxillo  road.  The  right  column  of  the  allies  was  however  already 
in  possession  of  that  line,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  close  upon 
the  French  tlank,  and  the  lefl  column,  having  re-formed,  was  again 
coming  up  fast ;  Girard's  men  were  falling  by  fifties,  and  his  situa- 
tion was  desperate,  yet  he  would  not  surrender,  but  giving  the 
word  to  disperse,  endeavored  to  escape  by  scaling  the  almost  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  sierra.  His  pursuers,  not  less  obstinate, 
immediately  divided.  The  Spaniards  ascended  the  hills  at  an 
easier  part  beyond  his  left,  the  thirty-ninth  regiment  and  Ash- 
worth's  Portuguese  turned  the  mountain  by  the  Truxillo  road ; 
the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-fourth,  led  by  General  Howard,  fol- 
lowed him  step  by  step  up  the  rocks,  and  prisoners  were  taken 
every  moment,  until  the  pursuers,  heavily  loaded,  were  unable  to 
continue  the  trial  of  specMl  with  men  who  had  thrown  away  tlieir 
arms  and  packs.    Girard,  Dombrouski,  and  Briche,  escaped  at  first 
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to  San  Hernando,  and  Zorita,  in  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  tdter 
which,  crossing  the  Guadiana  at  Orellano  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, they  rejoined  Drouet  with  about  six  hundred  men,  the  remains 
of  three  thousand.  They  were  said  to  be  the  finest  troops  then 
in  Spain,  and  indeed  their  resolution  not  to  surrender  in  such  an 
appalling  situation  was  no  mean  proof  of  their  excellence. 

The  trophies  of  this  action  were  the  capture  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  prisoners,  including  General  Bron,  and  the  Prince  of 
Aremberg ;  all  the  French  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissariat, 
together  with  a  contribution  just  raised,  and  during  the  fight,  a  Por- 
tuguese brigade,  being  united  to  Penne  Yillamur's  cavalry  was  sent 
to  Merida,  where  some  stores  were  found.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
was  not  more  than  seventy  killed  and  wounded ;  but  one  officer, 
Lieutenant  Stenowitz,  was  taken.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
courage  and  successful  enterprise,  but  he  was  an  Austrian,  who, 
having  abandoned  the  French  army  in  Spaifl  to  join  Julian 
Sanchez'  partida,  was  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  war ;  having 
been,  however,  originally  forced  into  the  French  service,  he  was, 
in  reality,  no  deserter.  Greneral  Hill,  anxious  to  save  him,  applied 
frankly  to  Greneral  Drouet,  and  such  was  the  latter*s  good  temper, 
Uiat,  while  smarting  under  this  disaster,  he  released  his  prisoner. 

Girard  was  only  deprived  of  his  division,  which  was  given  to 
General  Barois,  yet  in  a  military  point  of  view,  his  offence  was  un- 
pardonable. He  knew  two  or  three  days  before,  that  General  Hill 
was  near  him ;  he  knew  that  there  was  a  good  road  from  Malpar- 
tida  to  Alcuesca,  because  he  had  himself  passed  it  coming  from 
Caceres  ;  and  yet  he  halted  at  Aroyo  de  Molino  without  necessity, 
and  without  sending  out  even  a  patrol  upon  his  flank,  thus  sacri- 
ficing two  thousand  brave  men.  Napoleon's  clemency  was  there- 
fore great,  and  yet  not  misplaced ;  for  Girard  afterwards  repaid  it 
by  his  devotion  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  when  the  Emperor's  star 
was  on  the  wane.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Hill  neglected  no 
precaution,  let  no  advantage  escape ;  and,  to  good  arrangements, 
added  celerity  of  movement  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  vigor  of 
execution.  His  troops  seconded  him  as  he  merited,  and  here  was 
made  manifest  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  friendship  of 
a  people  so  strongly  influenced  by  the  instincts  of  revenge  as  the 
Peniij^ulars ;  for,  during  the  night  of  the  27th,  every  Spaniard  in 
Aroyo,  as  well  as  in  Alcuesca,  knew  that  the  allies  were  at  hand, 
and  not  one  was  found  so  base  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  betray  the 
fact. 

This  blow  being  struck.  Hill  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  and 
the  Spanish  troops  fell  back  behind  the  Salor ;  but  the  report  of 
Giranl's  disaster  set  all  the  French  corps  in  motion.     Drouet  re- 
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occupied  Caceres  witli  a  thousand  men  ;  Foy  passed  the  Tagus  at 
Alinaraz  on  the  lt5th  of  November,  and  moved  to  Truxillo  ;  a  con- 
voy entered  Badajos  fi*om  Zafra  on  the  12th,  a  second  on  the  20th; 
and  Souh,  while  collecting  troops  in  Seville,  directed  Phillipc  n  to 
plant  all  the  ground  under  the  guns  at  Badajos  with  potatoes  and 
com.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  a  powerful  attack  upon  Hill, 
when  a  serious  disturbance  among  the  Polish  tJx>ops  at  Ronquillo 
obliged  Soult  to  detach  men  from  Seville  to  quell  it.  When  that 
was  effected,  a  division  of  four  thousand  entered  Estremadura,  and 
Drouet,  whose  corps  was  thus  raised  to  fourteen  thousand  infantry 
and  three  thousand  cavalry,  on  the  5th  of  December,  advanced  to 
Almendralejos,  and  the  18tb,  his  advanced  guard  occupied  Merida.* 
At  the  same  time,  Marmont  concentrated  part  of  his  army  at 
Toledo,  from  whence  Montbrun,  as  we  have  seen,  was  directed  to 
aid  Suchet  at  Valencia ;  and  Soult,  with  the  same  view,  sent  ten 
thousand  men  to  DespeHos  Perros. 

Drouet's  movements  were,  however,  again  stopped  by  some  insub- 
ordination in  the  fiflh  corps.  And  as  it  was  now  known  that 
Souk's  principal  object  was  to  destroy  Ballesteros,  and  take  Tarifa, 
Hill  again  advanced,  partly  to  protect  Morillo  from  Drouet,  partly 
to  save  the  resources  of  Estremadura,  partly  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  Ballesteros  and  Tarifa,  and  in  some  sort  also  for  Valencia. 
With  this  view  he  entered  Estremadura  by  Albuquerque  on  the 
27th  of  December,  and  having  received  information  that  the  French, 
untaught  by  their  former  misfortunes,  were  not  vigilant,  he  made 
a  forced  march  in  hopes  to  surprise  them.  On  the  28th  he  passed 
ViUar  del  Rey  and  San  Vinoente  and  reached  Nava  de  Membril- 
los,  where  he  fell  in  with  three  hundred  French  infantry,  and  a 
few  hussars,  part  of  a  foraging  party,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
at  a  village  two  leagues  distant.  A  patrol  gave  an  alarm,  the 
French  retreated  towards  Merida,  and  were  closely  followed  by 
four  hundred  of  the  allied  cavalry,  who  had  orders  to  make  every 
effort  to  stop  their  march ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  General  Hill, 
''The  intrepid  and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  enemy  retreated, 
the  infantry  formed  in  square,  and  favored  as  he  was  by  the  nature 
of  the  country  of  which  he  knew  how  to  take  the  fullest  advantage, 
prevented  the  cavalry  alone  from  effecting  anything  against  him.'' 
Captain  Neveux,  the  able  officer  who  commanded  on  this  occasion, 
reached  Merida  with  a  loss  of  only  forty  men,  all  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  fire  of  the  artillery ;  but  the  French  at  Merida  immediately 
abandoned  their  unfinished  works,  and  evacuated  that  town  in  the 
night,  leaving  behind  some  bread  and  a  quantity  of  wheat 

From  Merida,  Hill,  intending  to  fight  Drouet,  marched  on  the 
•  Mr.  Btaart's  Pf^pen,  MS. 
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Ist  of  January  to  Almendralejos,  where  he  captured  another  field 
store ;  but  the  French  General,  whose  troops  were  scattered,  fell 
back  towards  Z&fra;  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  roads  so 
deep,  that  General  Hill  with  the  main  body  halted  while  Colonel 
Abercrombie  with  a  detachment  of  Portuguese  and  German  cavalry 
followed  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  Meanwhile,  Phillipon,  who 
never  lost  an  advantage,  sent  either  the  detachment  which  had 
escorted  the  convoy  to  Badajos,  or  some  Polish  troops  with  whom 
he  was  discontented,  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the  right  of 
the  Guadiana,  by  Moura,  Mourao,  and  Serpe,  with  orders  to  drive 
the  herds  of  cattle  from  those  places  into  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Abercombie  reached  Fuente  del  Maestro  on  the  evening  of  the 
3d,  where,  meeting  with  a  stout  squadron  of  the  enemy,  a  stiff 
charge  took  place,  and  the  French,  outnumbered  and  flanked  on 
both  sides,  were  overthrown  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men.  But  Drouet 
was  now  in  full  retreat  for  Monasterio,  and  Morillo,  moving  upon 
Medellin,  took  post  at  San  Benito.  Thus  the  allies  remained 
masters  of  Estremadura  until  the  13th  of  January,  when  Marmont's 
divisions  moved  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  towards  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Portugal ;  Hill  then  returned  to  Portalegre  and  sent  a 
division  over  the  Tagus  to  Castello  Branco.  Drouet  immediately 
returned  to  Llerena,  and  his  cavalry  supported  by  a  detachment 
of  infantry  marched  against  Morillo,  but  that  general,  instead  of 
falling  back  when  Hill  did,  had  made  a  sudden  incursion  to  La 
Mancha,  and  was  then  attacking  the  castle  of  Almagro.  There, 
however,  he  was  so  completely  defeated  by  General  Treillard,  that, 
flying  to  Horcajo  in  the  Guadaloupe  mountains,  although  he  reached 
it  on  the  18th,  his  fugitives  were  still  coming  in  on  the  21st,  and 
his  army  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  greatest  disorder. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Boalt  resolves  to  besiege  Tarifa—BallesteroB  is  driven  a  second  *ime  under  the 
guns  of  Gibraltar — I^val  invests  Turifu — Siege  of  Tarifa — ^Tbe  assanlt  repalsed 
— Siege  is  raised — ^The  true  history  of  this  siege  ox  posed — Colonel  Skerrott 
not  the  author  of  the  success. 

While  the  events,  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  were 
passing  in  Estremadura,  the  south  of  Andalusia  was  the  scene  of 
more  important  operations.  Soult,  persisting  in  his  design  against 
Tarifa,  had  given  orders  to  assemble  a  battering  train,  and  directed 
General  Laval  with  a  strong  division  of  the  4th  corps  to  move  from 
Antequera  upon  San  Roque.     Skerrett  was  then  menacing  the 
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commiiDicatious  of  General  S6m6]^  on  the  side  of  Vejer  do 
Frontera,  and  Ballesteros  had  obtained  some  success  against  that 
Greneral  at  Bomos  on  the  5th  of  November ;  but  Skerrett,  finding 
that  Copons  instead  of  four  thousand  had  only  brought  seven  hun- 
dred men,  returned  to  Tarifa  on  the  approach  of  some  French 
from  Conil. 

S6mele,  being  thus  reinforced,  obliged  Ballesteros,  on  the  27th, 
again  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  which  he  reached 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision  with  Laval's  column  from  Ante- 
quera.  S^mele's  troops  did  not  follow  very  close,  and  a  combined 
attack  upon  Laval  by  the  divisions  of  Ballesteros,  Skerrett,  and  Co- 
pons, was  projected.  The  two  latter,  with  a  part  of  the  troops 
under  Ballesteros,  were  actually  embarked  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  landing  at  Manilba,  in  pursuance  of  this 
scheme,  when  Semele's  column  came  in  sight,  and  Skerrett  and 
Copons  instantly  returned  to  Tarifa. 

Ballesteros  remained  at  Gibraltar,  a  heavy  burthen  upon  that 
fortress,  and  his  own  troops  without  shelter  from  the  winter  rain, 
wherefore  Greneral  Campbell  proposed  to  send  them,  in  British 
vessels,  to  renew  the  attempt  against  Malaga,  which  had  formerly 
failed  under  Lord  Blayney.  On  the  12th  of  January,  at  the  very 
moment  of  embarking,  the  French  retired  from  before  Gibraltar,  by 
the  Puerto  de  Ojen,  a  grand  pass  connecting  the  plains  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Guadaranque  with  the  great  and  rich  plain 
called  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  and  with  the  gorge  of  Los  Pedra- 
gosos,  which  is  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  pastures  caUed  the  Vega 
de  Tarifa.  This  movement  was  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Tarifa ; 
and  as  the  battering  train  was  already  within  five  leagues  of  that 
place,  Skerrett  proposed  to  seize  it  by  a  combined  operation  from 
Cadiz,  Tarife,  Gibraltar,  and  Los  Barios,  where  Ballesteros  had 
now  taken  post  This  combination  was  however  on  too  wide  a 
scale  to  be  adopted  in  all  its  parts ;  Ballesteros,  indeed,  fell  on  the 
enemy  by  surprise  at  the  pass  of  Ojen,  and  Skerrett  and  Copons 
received  orders  from  Greneral  Campbell  to  take  advantage  of  this 
diversion ;  but  the  former,  seeing  that  his  own  plan  was  not  adopted 
to  its  full  extent,  would  not  stir,  and  the  Spaniards,  after  a  skirmish 
of  six  hours,  retired.  Laval  then  left  fifteen  hundred  men  to  ob- 
serve Ballesteros,  and  placing  a  detachment  at  Vejes  to  cover  his 
Tight  flank,  threaded  Los  Pedragosos  and  advanced  against  Tarifa. 

This  town  was  scarcely  expected  by  the  French  to  make  any 
resistance.  It  was  encircled  with  towers,  which  were  connected 
by  an  ancient  archery  wall,  irregular  in  form,  without  a  ditch,  and 
so  thin  as  to  offer  no  resistance  even  to  field  artillery.  To  the 
north  and  east  some  high  ridges  flanked,  and  seemed  entirely  to 
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command  the  weak  rampart ;  but  the  English  engineer  had  ob- 
served that  the  nearest  ridges  formed,  at  half  pistol-shot,  a  natural 
glacis,  the  plane  of  which,  one  point  excepted,  intersected  the  crest 
of  the  parapet  with  great  nicetj ;  and  to  this  advantage  was  added 
a  greater  number  of  towers,  better  flanks,  and  more  powerful  re- 
sources for  an  interior  defence.  He  judged,  therefore,  that  the 
seemingly  favorable  nature  of  the  ridges,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  would  scarcely  fail  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  commence 
their  trenches  on  that  side.  With  a  view  to  render  the  delusion 
unavoidable,  he  strengthened  the  western  front  of  the  place,  ren- 
dered the  access  to  it  uneasy  by  demolishing  the  main  walls,  and 
removing  the  flooring  of  an  isolated  suburb  on  the  north-west,  and 
an  out-work  of  a  convent  which  was  situated  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  that  place,  and  to  the  east  of  the  suburb.  This  done,  he  pre- 
pared an  internal  defence,  which  rendered  the  storming  of  the 
breach  the  smallest  difficulty  to  be  encountered ;  but  to  appreciate 
his  design,  the  local  peculiarities  must  be  described. 

Tarifa  was  cloven  in  two  by  the  bed  of  a  periodical  torrent 
which,  entering  at  the  east,  passed  out  at  the  opposite  point.  This 
stream  was  barred  at  its  entrance  by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis,  in 
front  of  which  palisades  were  planted  across  the  bed  of  the  water. 
The  houses  within  the  walls  were  strongly  built,  and  occupied  in- 
clined planes  rising  from  each  side  of  the  torrent,  and  at  the  exit 
of  the  latter  there  were  two  massive  structures,  forming  part  of  the 
waUs,  called  the  tower  and  castle  of  the  Gusmans,  both  of  which 
looked  up  the  hollow  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  inclined  planes 
at  the  stream.  From  these  structures,  first  a  sandy  neck  of  laud, 
and  then  a  causeway,  the  whole  being  about  six  hundred  yards 
long,  joined  the  town  to  an  island,  or  rather  promontory,  about  two 
thousand  yards  in  circumference,  with  perpendicular  sides,  which 
forbade  any  entrance  save  by  the  causeway  ;  and  at  the  island  end 
of  tlie  latter  there  was  an  unfinished  intrenchment  and  battery. 

On  the  connecting  neck  of  land  were  some  sand-hills,  the  highest 
of  which,  called  the  Catalina,  was  scarped  and  crowned  with  a 
slight  field  work,  containing  a  twelve-pounder.  This  hill  covered 
the  causeway,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans, 
which  was  armed  with  a  ship  eighteen-pounder,  flanked  the  western 
front,  and  commanded  all  the  ground  between  the  walls  and  the 
island.  The  gun  in  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans  also  shot  clear  over 
the  town  on  to  the  slope  where  the  French  batteries  were  expected 
to  be  raised*V  and  in  addition  to  these  posts,  the  Stately  ship  of  tho 
line,  the  Druid  frigate,  and  several  gun  and  mortar-boats  were 
anchored  in  tlie  most  favorable  situation  for  flanking  the  enemy's 
approaches. 
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Reverting  then  to  the  head  of  the  defence,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
while  the  ridges  on  the  eastern  fronts,  and  the  hollow  bed  of  the 
torrent,  which  offered  cover  for  troops  moving  to  the  assault,  deceit- 
fully tempted  the  enemy  to  that  side,  the  flanking  fire  of  the  convent, 
the  ruins  of  the  suburb,  the  hill  of  the  Catalina,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  shipping  deterred  them  even  from  examining  the  western 
side,  and,  as  it  were,  forcibly  urged  them  towards  the  eastern  ridge 
where  the  English  engineer  wished  to  find  them.  There  he  had 
even  marked  their  ground,  and  indicated  the  situation  of  the  breach; 
that  is  to  say,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  torrent,  where  the  hollow 
meeting  of  the  inclined  planes  rendered  the  inner  depth  of  the  walls 
far  greater  than  the  outer  depth,  where  he  had  loop-holed  the 
houses,  opened  communications  to  the  rear,  barricaded  the  streets, 
and  accumulated  obstacles.  The  enemy,  after  forcing  the  breach, 
would  thus  have  been  confined  between  the  houses  on  the  inclined 
planes,  exposed  on  each  side  to  the  musketry  from  the  loop-holes 
and  windows,  and  in  front  to  the  fire  of  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans, 
which  looked  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent  Thus  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground,  the  garrison  could  at  worst  have  reached  the  castle  and 
tower  of  the  Gusmans,  which,  being  high  and  massive,  were  fitted 
for  rear-guards  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  ladders  for  the  troops  to  descend  and  retreat  to  the 
island  under  cover  of  the  Catalina. 

The  artillery  available  for  the  defence  appeared  very  powerful,  for 
besides  that  of  the  shipping,  and  the  guns  in  the  Catalina,  there 
were  in  the  island  twelve  pieces  comprising  four  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  two  ten-inch  mortars ;  and  in  the  town  there  were 
six  field  pieces  and  four  coehoms  on  the  east  front.  An  eighteen- 
pounder  was  on  the  Gusmans,  a  howitzer  on  the  portcullis  tower, 
and  two  field-pieces  were  kept  behind  the  town  in  reserve  for  sallies ; 
but  most  of  the  artillery  in  the  island  was  mounted  after  the  in- 
vestment, so  that  two  twenty-four  pounders  and  two  mortars  only 
could  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  town ;  and  as  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  latter  were  too  weak  and  narrow  to  sustain  heavy 
guns,  only  three  field-pieces  and  the  coehoms  did  in  fact  reply  to 
the  enemy's  fire. 

8IE6B   OF  TARIFA. 

The  garrison,  including  six  hundred  Spanish  infantiy  and  one 
hundred  horse  of  that  nation,  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  was  posted  in  the  following  manner.  Seven  hundred 
were  in  the  island,  one  hundred  in  the  Catalina,  two  hundred  in  the 
convent,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  the  town. 

On  the  19  th  of  December  the  enemy,  having  driren  in  the  ad- 
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vanced  posts,  were  encountered  with  a  sharp  skirmish,  and  design- 
edly led  towards  the  eastern  front. 

The  20th,  the  place  was  invested,  but  on  the  2l8t,  a  piquet 
of  French  troops  having  incautiously  advanced  towards  the  western 
front,  Captain  Wren  of  the  eleventh  suddenly  descended  from  the 
Catalina,  and  carried  them  off.  In  the  night  the  enemy  approached 
close  to  the  walls,  but  the  next  morning  Captain  Wren  again  came 
down  from  the  Catalina,  and  at  the  same  time  the  troops  sallied 
from  the  convent,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  position  of  the  French 
advanced  posts.  So  daring  was  this  sally  that  Mr.  Welstead  of 
the  eighty-second  actually  pushed  into  one  of  their  camps  and 
captured  a  field-piece  there ;  and  although  he  was  unable  to  bring 
it  off  in  face  of  the  French  reserves,  the  latter  were  drawn  by  the 
skirmish  under  the  fire  of  the  ships  of  the  island,  and  of  the  town, 
whereby  they  suffered  severely,  and  could  with  difficulty  recover 
the  captured  piece  of  artillery  from  under  the  guns  of  the  north- 
east tower. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  anticipations  of  the  British  engineer 
were  realized.  The  enemy  broke  ground  in  two  places,  five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  eastern  front,  and  assiduously  pushed  forward 
their  approaches  until  the  26th ;  but  always  under  a  destructive 
fire,  to  which  they  replied  with  musketry,  and  with  their  wall- 
pieces,  which  killed  several  men,  and  would  have  been  very  dan- 
gerous, but  for  the  sand-bags  which  Captain  Nicolas,  the  chief 
engineer  at  Cadiz,  had  copiously  supplied.  This  advantage  was 
however  counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  the  ships,  which  were 
all  driven  away  in  a  gale  on  the  23d. 

On  the  27th  the  French  battering  train  arrived,  and  on  the  29th 
the  sixteen-pounders  opened  against  the  town,  and  the  howitzers 
against  the  island.  These  last  did  little  damage  beyond  dismount- 
ing the  gun  in  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans,  which  was  however 
quickly  re-established ;  but  the  sixteen-pounders  brought  the  old  wall 
down  in  such  flakes,  that  in  a  few  hours  a  wide  breach  was-  effected, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  portcullis  tower,  looking  from  the  camp.* 
The  place  was  now  exposed  both  to  assault  and  escalade,  but  be- 
hind the  breach  the  depth  to  the  street  was  above  fourteen  feet,  the 
space  below  was  covered  with  iron  window-gratings,  having  every 
second  bar  turned  up,  the  houses  there  and  behind  all  points  liable 
to  escalade  were  completely  prepared  and  garrisoned,  and  the 
troops  were  dispersed  all  round  the  ramparts,  each  regiment  having 
its  own  quarter  assigned.  The  Spanish  and  forty-seventh  British 
regiment  guarded  the  breach,  and  on  their  right  some  riflemen 
prolonged  the  line.  The  eighty-seventh  regiment  occupied  the 
portcullis  tower,  and  extended  along  the  rampart  to  the  left. 
♦  Appendix  10,  %  6. 
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In  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  enemy  fired  salvos  of  grape  on  the 
breach,  but  the  besieged  cleared  the  foot  of  it  between  the  dis- 
charges. 

The  80th,  the  breaching  fire  was  renewed,  the  wall  was  broken 
for  sixty  feet,  and  the  whole  breach  offered  an  easy  ascent ;  yet  the 
besieged  again  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  and  in  the  night  were 
fast  augmenting  the  defences  behind,  when  a  heavy  rain  filled  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  torrent  bringing  down  from  the  French  camp 
planks,  fascines,  gabions,  and  dead  bodies,  broke  the  palisades  with 
a  shock,  bent  the  portcullis  backward,  and  with  the  surge  of  the 
waters  even  injured  the  defences  behind  the  breach  ;  a  new  passage 
was  thus  opened  in  the  wall,  yet  such  was  tlie  vigor  of  the  besieged 
that  the  damage  was  repaired  before  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
calmly  and  confidently  awaited 

THE  ASSAULT. 

The  waters  subsided  in  the  night  as  quickly  as  they  had  risen, 
but  at  daylight  a  living  stream  of  French  grenadiers  glided  swiftly 
down  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  as  if  assured  of  victory,  arrived 
without  shout  or  tumult  within  a  few  yards  of  the  walls,  whec, 
instead  of  quitting  the  hollow  to  reach  the  breach,  they,  like  the 
torrent  of  the  night,  continued  their  rapid  course  and  dashed 
against  the  portcullis.  The  British  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  been 
silent  and  observant,  as  if  at  a  spectacle  which  they  were  expected 
to  applaud,  now  arose,  and  with  a  crashing  volley  smote  the  head 
of  the  French  column  I  The  leading  ofl&cer,  covered  with  wounds, 
fell  against  the  portcullis  and  gave  up  his  sword  through  the  bars 
to  Colonel  Grough ;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy,  who  was 
beating  the  charge,  dropped  lifeless  by  his  officer's  side,  and  the 
dead  and  wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  remainder  of  the  assail- 
ants then  breaking  out  to  the  right  and  left,  spread  along  the  slopes 
of  ground  under  the  ramparts  and  opened  a  quick  irregular 
musketry.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  men  coming  out  of  the 
trenches,  leaped  into  pits  digged  in  front,  and  shot  fast  at  the 
garrison,  but  no  escalade  or  diversion  at  the  other  points  was 
mode,  and  the  storming  column  was  dreadfully  shattered.  For  the 
ramparts  streamed  forth  fire,  and  from  the  north-eastern  tower  a 
field-piece,  held  in  reserve  expressly  for  the  occasion,  sent  at 
pistol-shot  distance  a  tempest  of  grape  whistling  through  the 
French  masses,  which  were  swept  away  in  such  a  dreadful  manner, 
tliat  they  could  no  longer  endure  the  destruction,  but  plunging  once 
more  into  the  hollow  returned  to  their  camp,  while  a  shout  of 
victory  mingled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instruipents  passed  round 
the  wall  of  the  town. 
'-OL.  m. — V 
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In  this  combat  the  allies  lost  five  officers  and  thirty-one  men,  but 
the  French  dead  covered  all  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  rampart,  and 
choked  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ten  wounded  officers,  of  whom  only 
one  survived,  were  brought  in  by  the  breach.  Skerrett,  compas- 
sionating their  sufferings  and  admiring  their  bravery,  permitted 
Laval  to  fetch  off  the  remainder ;  and  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  then  suspended,  for  both  sides  suffered  severely  from  the 
weather.  The  rain  partially  ruined  the  French  batteries,  inter- 
rupted their  communications,  and  stopped  their  supplies ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  torrent,  again  swelling,  broke  the  stockades  of  the 
allies  and  injured  their  intrenchments,  and  some  vessels,  coming 
from  Gibraltar  with  ammunition,  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
Nevertheless  a  fresh  assault  was  hourly  expected  until  the  night 
of  the  4th,  when,  several  cannon-shots  being  heard  in  the  French 
camp,  without  any  bullets  reaching  the  town,  it  was  judged  that  the 
»nemy  were  destroying  the  guns  previous  to  retreating.  Soon 
afterwards  large  fires  were  observed,  and  at  daylight  the  troops, 
issuing  out  of  the  convent,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  batteries,  and 
commenced  a  skirmish  with  the  rear-guard ;  but  a  heavy  storm 
impeded  the  action ;  the  French  conducted  their  retreat  skilfully, 
and  the  British,  after  making  a  few  prisoners,  relinquished  the 
pursuit  Nevertheless  Laval's  misfortunes  did  not  end  here.  The 
privations  his  troops  had  endured  in  the  trenches  produced  sick- 
ness ;  many  men  deserted,  and  it  was  computed,  at  the  time,  that 
the  expedition  cost  the  French  not  less  than  a  thousand  men,  while 
the  whole  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.* 

Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  Tarifa,  but  the  true  hbtory  of  its 
defence  cannot  there  be  found.  To  hide  the  errors  of  the  dead  is 
not  always  a  virtue,  and  when  it  involves  injustice  to  the  living  it 
becomes  a  crime.  Colonel  Skerrett  has  obtained  the  credit,  but  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  success  at  Tarifa.  He,  and  Lord  Proby, 
the  second  in  command,  were  from  the  first  impressed  with  a  notion 
that  the  place  could  not  be  defended  and  ought  to  be  abandoned ; 
all  their  proceedings  tended  to  that  end,  and  they  would  even  have 
abandoned  the  island.  At  Colonel  Skerrett's  express  desire 
General  Cooke  had  recalled  him  on  the  18th,  that  is  to  say,  the 
day  before  the  siege  commenced ;  and  during  its  progress  he 
neither  evinced  hopes  of  final  success,  nor  made  exertions  to  obtain 
it;  in  some  instances  he  even  took  measures  tending  directly 
towards  failurcf  To  whom  then  was  England  indebted  for  this 
splendid  achievement?  The  merit  of  the  conception  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Greneral  Campbell,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar. 
He  first  occupied  Tarifa,  and  he  also  engaged  the  Spaniards  to 

♦  General  Campboirs  Correspondonce,  MS. 
t  Appendix  10,  S  8. 
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admit  an  English  garrison  into  Ceuta,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
straits  and  the  coasting  trade  might  be  secured ;  for  he  was  the 
only  authority  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  who  appeared  to 
understand  the  true  value  of  those  points.  Finally,  it  was  his 
imperious  and  even  menacing  orders,  which  prevented  Colonel 
Skerrett  from  abandoning  Tarifa  before  the  siege  commenced. 

General  CampbelFs  resolution  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
Tarifa  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  within  his  command,  which  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  fortress ;  and  he  had  also 
to  contend  against  General  Cooke,  who  claimed  the  control  of  a 
garn.son  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  troops  from  Cadiz.  He 
acted  also  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellington,  who,  always 
averse  to  any  serious  co-operation  with  the  Spaniards,  as  well  know- 
ing the  latter  would  inevitably  fail,  and  throw  the  burthen  on  the 
British  in  the  hour  of  need,  was  in  Uhs  instance  more  strongly 
influenced,  because  the  reports  of  General  Cooke,  founded  on 
Colonel  Skerrett's  and  Lord  Proby's  representations,  reprobated 
the  defence  of  Tarifa.  Thus  misinformed  of  the  real  resources, 
and  having  no  local  knowledge  of  the  place,  Loi*d  Wellington 
judged  that  the  island  only  could  be  held — that  Skerrett's  detach- 
ment was  not  wanting  for  that  purpose — and  that  without  the 
island  the  enemy  could  not  keep  possession  of  Tarifa.  Were  they 
even  to  take  both,  he  thought  ihey  could  not  retain  them,  while 
Ballesteros  was  in  strength  and  succored  fi*om  Gibraltar,  unless 
they  also  kept  a  strong  force  in  those  parts ;  finally,  that  the  defence 
of  the  island  was  the  least  costly  and  the  most  certain.  However, 
with  that  prudence,  which  always  marked  his  proceedings,  although 
he  gave  his  opinion,  he  would  not  interfere  from  a  distance,  in  a 
matter  which  could  only  be  accurately  judged  of  on  the  spot.* 

But  the  island  had  not  a  single  house,  and  was  defenceless ;  the 
rain  alone,  without  rec4^oning  the  etfects  of  the  enemy's  shells, 
would  have  gone  near  to  force  the  troops  away ;  and  as  the  ship- 
ping could  not  always  remain  in  the  roadstead,  the  building  of  case 
mates  and  barracks,  and  storehouses  for  provisions  and  ammunition, 
would  have  been  more  expensive  than  the  defence  of  the  town. 
Tarifa  was  therefore  an  out-work  to  the  island,  and  one  so  capable 
of  a  good  defence  that  a  much  more  powerful  attack  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  a  more  powerful  resistance  prepared  by  the  English 
engineer ;  a  defence  not  resting  on  the  valor  of  the  troops  alone, 
but  upon  a  skilful  calculation  of  all  the  real  resources,  and  all  the 
chances. 

That  the  value  of  the  object  was  worth  the  risk  may  be  gathered 
from  this,  that  Soult,  three  months  ailer  the  siege,  thus  expressed 
himself:  **  The  takmg  of  Tarifa  will  be  more  hurtful  to  the  English 

*  AppeikiizlO,  §0. 
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and  to  the  defenders  of  Cadiz,  than  the  taking  of  Alicant  or  e^en 
Ikidajos,  where  I  cannot  go  without  first  securing  my  led  and  tak-> 
ing  Tarifa."*  And,  besides  the  advantages  already  noticed  as 
belonging  to  the  possession  of  this  place,  it  was  close  to  Ceuta,  where 
there  were  a  few  British  soldiers,  but  many  French  prisoners,  and 
above  two  thousand  discontented  Spanish  troops  and  galley-slaves ; 
Ceuta,  which  was  so  neglected  by  the  Spanish  Regency,  that  a 
French  general,  a  prisoner,  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
ernor to  give  it  up  to  Soult  as  his  only  means  of  avoiding  starva- 
tion.f  Neither  would  Soult  have  failed  to  strengthen  himself  at 
Tarifa  in  despite  of  Ballesteros,  were  it  only  to  command  the  sup- 
plies of  the  Campiila,  and  those  from  Barbary  which  could  but  be 
brought  to  that  port  or  to  Conil;^  the  latter  was  however  seldom  fre- 
quented by  the  Moors,  because  the  run  was  long  and  precarious, 
whereas  a  favorable  current  always  brought  their  craft  well  to  Tarifa. 
Swarms  of  the  French  gun-boats  would  therefore  soon  have  given 
Soult  the  command  of  the  coasting  trade,  if  not  of  the  entire  straits. 

Tarifa  then  was  worth  the  efforts  made  for  its  defence ;  and 
p<'tting  aside  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  troops,  without  which 
nothing  could  have  been  effected,  the  merit  chiefly  appertains  to 
Sir  Charles  Smith,  the  captain  of  engineers.  That  oflScer's  vigor 
and  capacity  overmatched  the  enemy's  strength  without^  and  the 
weakness  and  cajolement  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  defend  it 
within.  Skerrett  could  not  measure  a  talent  above  his  own  mark, 
and  though  he  yielded  to  Smith's  ener<»y,  he  did  so  with  avowed 
reluctance,  and  dashed  it  with  some  wild  actions,  for  which  it  is 
ditlicult  to  assign  a  motive ;  because  he  was  not  a  dull  man,  and 
he  was  a  brave  man,  as  his  death  at  Bergem-op-Zoon  proved.  But 
his  military  capacity  was  naught,  and  his  mind  did  not  easily  catch 
another's  enthusiasm.   Tarifa  was  the  commentary  upon  Tarragona. 

During  the  siege,  the  engineer's  works  in  front  were  constantly 
impeded  by  Colonel  Skerrett;  he  would  call  off  the  laborers  to 
prepare  posts  of  retreat,  and  Smith's  desire  to  open  the  north  gate, 
(which  had  been  built  up,)  that  the  troops  might  have  egress  in 
case  of  escalade,  was  opposed  by  him,  although  there  was  no  other 
point  for  the  garrison  to  sally,  save  by  the  sea-gate  which  was  near 
the  castle.  On  the  29th  of  December  a  shell,  fired  from  the  eight- 
een-pounder  in  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans,  having  burst  too  soon, 
killed  or  wounded  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
citizens  came  to  complain  of  the  accident ;  Colonel  Skerrett,  al- 
though the  breach  was  then  open,  immediately  ordered  that  gun, 
and  a  thirty-two-pound  carronade,  which  at  four  hundred  yards 

♦  Intercepted  des^mtches,  17th  April   1812. 
t  General  Cumpbeirs  papcrK,  MS 
X  Appendix  10. 
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looked  into  the  French  batteries,  to  be  dismounted  and  spiked  I 
and  it  was  done  !  To  crown  this  absurd  conduct,  h«:;  assigned  the 
charge  of  the  breach  entirely  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  if  Smith 
had  not  insisted  upon  posting  the  forty-seventh  British  regiment 
alongside  of  them,  this  alone  would  have  ruined  the  defence; 
because  hunger,  nakedness,  and  neglect  had  broken  the  spirit  of 
these  poor  men,  and  during  the  combat  Greneral  Copons  alone  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  a  gallant  soldier.* 

To  the  British  engineer,  therefoi-e,  the  pmise  of  this  splendid 
action  is  chiefly  due ;  because  he  saw  from  the  first  all  the  resounies 
of  the  place,  and  with  equal  firmness  and  talent  developed  them, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  superiors;  because  hi  iito. 
same  time  he,  by  skilful  impositions,  induced  the  enemy  (whose 
attack  should  have  embraced  the  suburbs  and  the  north-west  salient 
angle  of  the  place)  to  open  his  trenches  on  the  east,  where  the 
besieged,  under  the  appearance  of  weakness,  had  concentrated  all 
their  strength ;  finally,  because  he  repressed  despondency  where 
he  failed  to  infuse  confidence.  The  second  in  merit  was  Captain 
Mitchell,  of  the  artillery  ;  because,  in  the  management  of  that  arm 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  his  talent  and  enterprise  were  con- 
spicuous, especially  during  the  assault ;  nor  can  the  result  of  this 
last  event  be  taken  as  the  just  measure  of  either  officer's  merits, 
seeing  that  a  prolonged  siege  and  a  more  skilful  and  powerful  attack 
was  expected.  In  the  enemy's  camp  was  found  the  French  engi- 
neer's sketch  for  a  renewed  operation,  by  a  cautious  and  extensive 
system  of  mines  and  breaches ;  but  nothing  was  there  laid  down 
that  had  not  been  already  anticipated  and  provided  against  by  his 
British  opponents.  If  then  the  defence  of  Tarifa  was  a  great  and 
splendid  exploit,  and  none  can  doubt  that  it  was,  those  who  con- 
ceived, planned,  and  executed  it  should  have  all  the  glory.  Amongst 
those  persons  Colonel  Skerrett  has  no  right  to  be  placed ;  yet,  such 
are  the  errors  of  power,  that  he  was  highly  applauded  for  what  he 
did  not  do,  and  General  Campbell  was  severely  rebuked  by  Lord 
Liverpool  for  having  risked  his  Majesty's  troops  I 

The  French  displayed  courage,  but  no  skill.  For  two  days 
their  heavy  howitzers  had  been  directed  vaguely  against  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town,  and  the  distant  island,  whither  the  unfortunate 
people  fled  from  their  shattered  and  burning  houses.  A  portion 
of  the  shells  thus  thrown  away  in  cruelty  would  have  levelled  the 
north-east  tower  with  the  ground,  and  the  French  were  aware  of 
its  importance;  but  throughout  the  siege  their  operations  were 
mastered  by  the  superior  ability  of  the  engineer  and  artillery  offi- 
cers opposed  to  them. 

In  the  expectation  that  a  more  powerful  attack  would  be  made 

•  Appendix  10,  i  8. 
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in  the  spring,  General  Campbell  directed  casemates  and  splinter 
proofs  to  be  made  in  the  island ;  but  Skerrett's  troops  were  recalled 
to  Cadiz,  which  now  contained  nearly  eight  thousand  British,  ex- 
clusive of  fifteen  hundred  of  these  destined  for  Caithagena  and  Ali- 
cant  This  arrangement  was,  however,  soon  changed,  because  the 
events  of  the  war  put  Carthagena  out  of  the  French  line  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  pestilence  there  caused  the  removal  of  the  British 
troops.  Neither  was  Tarifa  again  attacked  ;  Lord  Wellington  had 
predicted  that  it  would  not,  and  on  sure  grounds ;  for  he  was  then 
contemplating  a  series  of  operations  which  were  calculated  to 
change  the  state  of  the  war,  and  which  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
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political  Bitnation  of  Kinff  Joseph— Political  state  of  Spain—Political  aUte  of  Por- 
tugal- MilitaTj  operations — Jalian  Sanchez  eaptares  the  jfovemor  of  Ciudad 
B^rigo— General  Thiebanlt  introdnces  a  convoy  and  a  new  governor  into  that 
fortTMs— Difficulty  of  military  operations  on  the  Agueda— The  allied  army, 
being  pressed  for  provisions,  takes  wide  cantonments,  and  preparations  are 
secretly  made  for  the  siege  of  Cindad  Kodrigo. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  invasion,  although  diversified  by  occasional 
disasters  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  had  been  progressive.  The 
tide,  sometimes  flowing,  sometimes  ebbing,  had  still  gained  upon 
the  land ;  and  wherever  the  Spaniards  had  arrested  its  progress,  it 
was  England  that  urged  their  labor  and  renovated  their  tired 
strength ;  no  firm  barrier,  no  solid  dike,  had  been  opposed  to  its 
ravages,  save  by  the  British  General  in  Portugal ;  and  even  there, 
the  foundation  of  his  work,  sapped  by  the  tridkling  waters  of  folly 
and  intrigue,  was  sliding  away.  By  what  a  surprising  effort  of 
courage  and  judgment  he  secured  it,  shall  now  be  shown  ;  and  as 
the  field  operations,  in  this  war,  were  always  influenced  more  by 
political  considerations  than  by  military  principles,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  place  the  Greneral's  situation  with  respect  to  the  former 
in  its  true  light. 

Political  situation  of  King  Joseph. — France,  abounding  in  riches 
and  power,  was  absolute  mistress  of  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Vistula ;  but  Napoleon,  resolute  to  perfect  his  continental  sys- 
tem for  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  now  found  himself,  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  object,  hastening  rapidly  to  a  new  war,  and  one  so 
vast,  that  even  his  force  was  strained  to  meet  it.  The  Peninsula 
already  felt  relief  from  this  cause.  The  dread  of  his  arrival  ceased 
to  influence  the  operations  of  the  allied  army  in  Portugal,  many 
able  French  officers  were  recalled,  ^nd,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
imperial  guards  and  the  Polish  troops  were  to  withdraw  from  Spain, 
the  scale  of  offensive  projects  was  necessarily  contracted.  Con- 
scripts and  young  soldiers,  instead  of  veterans,  and  in  diminished 
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numbers,  were  now  to  be  expected ;  and  in  the  French  army  there 
was  a  general  and  oppressive  sense  of  the  enormous  exertion  which 
would  be  required  to  bring  two  such  mighty  wars  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Peninsulars  were  cheered  by 
seeing  so  powerful  a  monarch  as  the  Czar  rise  in  opposition  to 
Napoleon,  and  the  English  Geneiid  found  the  principal  basis  of  his 
calculations  realized  by  this  diversion.  He  had  never  yet  been 
strong  enough  to  meet  eighty  thousand  French  troops  in  battle, 
even  under  a  common  general ;  but  his  hopes  rose  when  he  saw  the 
great  warrior  of  the  age,  not  only  turning  himself  from  the  contest, 
but  withdrawing  from  it  a  reserve  of  four  hundred  thousand  vete- 
rans, whose  might  the  whole  world  seemed  hardly  able  to  withstand. 

The  most  immediate  effect,  however,  which  the  approaching  con- 
test with  Russia  produced  in  the  Peninsula,  was  the  necessity  of 
restoring  Joseph  to  his  former  power  over  the  French  armies. 
While  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  Paris,  the  supreme  control  of 
the  operations  could  only  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  monarch  of 
Spain ;  yet  this  was  only  to  reproduce  there,  and  with  greater  viru- 
lence, the  former  jealousies  and  disputes.  Joseph's  Spanish  policy 
remained  unchanged ;  the  pride  of  the  French  generals  was  at 
least  equal  to  his ;  pretexts  for  disputes  were  never  wanting  on 
either  side,  and  the  miscliievous  nature  of  those  disputes  may  be 
gathered  from  one  example.  In  November  the  King,  being  pressed 
for  money,  sold  the  magazines  of  com  collected  near  Toledo  for  the 
army  of  Portugal,  and  without  which  the  latter  could  not  exist ; 
Marmont,  regardless  of  the  political  scandal,  immediately  sent  troops 
to  recover  the  magazines  by  force,  and  desired  the  purchasers  to 
reclaim  their  money  from  the  monarch. 

Political  state  of  Spain. — All  the  intrigues,  and  corruptions,  and 
conflicting  interests  before  described  had  increased  in  violence. 
The  negotiations  for  the  mediation  of  England  with  the  colonies 
were  not  ended ;  Carlotta  still  pressed  her  claims ;  and  the  divbion 
between  the  liberals  and  serviles,  as  they  were  called,  became  dkJy 
wider.  Cadiz  was  in  1811  the  very  focus  of  all  disorder.  The 
government  was  alike  weak  and  dishonest,  and  used  many  pitiful 
arts  to  extract  money  from  England.  No  subterfuge  was  too  mean. 
When  Blake  was  going  with  the  fourth  army  to  Estremadura,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  minister  Bardaxi  entreated  the 
British  envoy  to  grant  a  loan  or  a  gift,  without  which,  he  asserted, 
Blake  could  not  move.  Mr.  Wellesley  refused,  because  a  large 
debt  was  already  due  to  the  legation;  and  the  next  morning  a 
Spanish  ship  of  war  from  America  landed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars ! 

In  July,  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Albuera,  the  Regency  waa 
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held  in  miiversal  contempt ;  both  it  and  the  Cortes  were  without 
influence,  and  their  conduct  merited  it.  For  although  vast  sums 
were  continually  received,  and  every  service  was  famished,  the 
treasury  was  declared  empty,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  any 
further  remittances  from  America.  The  temper  of  the  public  was 
«oured  towards  England,  the  press  openly  assailed  the  British 
character,  and  all  things  so  evidently  tende<l  towards  anarchy,  that 
Mr.  Wellesley  declared  "  Spanish  affairs  to  be  then  worse  than 
they  had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war.** 

The  Cortes,  at  first  swayed  by  priests  and  lawyers  who  cherished 
the  Inquisition,  and  were  opposed  to  all  free  institutions,  was  now 
chiefly  led  by  a  liberal,  or  rather  democratic  party,  averse  to  the 
British  influence ;  hence,  in  August  a  new  constitution,  quite  op- 
posed to  the  aristocratic  principle,  was  promulgated.  With  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  that  instrument  the  present  history  has 
indeed  little  concern ;  but  the  results  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  contrivance,  and  the  evils  affecting  the  war  were  rather 
increased  by  it ;  the  democratic  basis  of  the  new  constitution  excited 
many  and  bitter  enemies,  and  the  time  and  attention  which  should 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  soldiers'  condi- 
tion, was  occupied  in  factious  disputes  and  corrupt  intrigues. 

That  many  sound  abstract  principles  of  government  were  clearly 
and  vigorously  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of  this  constitution,  cannot 
be  denied ;  the  complicated  oppressions  of  the  feudnl  system  were 
swept  away  with  a  bold  and  just  hand ;  but  of  what  avail,  as  re- 
garded the  war,  was  the  enunciation  of  principles  which  were  never 
attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice  ?  What  encouragement  was 
it  to  the  soldier,  to  be  told  he  was  a  free  man,  fighting  fbr  a  consti- 
tution as  well  as  for  national  independence,  when  he  saw  the  authors 
of  that  constitution  corruptly  revelling  in  the  wealth  which  should 
have  clothed,  and  armed,  and  fed  him  ?  What  was  nominal  equality 
to  him,  when  he  saw  incapacity  rewarded,  crimes  and  treachery 
unpunished  in  the  rich,  the  poor  and  patriotic  oppressed?  He 
laughed  to  scorn  those  who  could  find  time  to  form  the  constitution 
of  a  great  empire,  but  could  not  find  time  or  honesty  to  feed,  or 
clothe,  or  arm  the  men  who  were  to  defend  it!* 

The  enemies  of  democracy  soon  spread  many  grievous  reports 
of  misfortunes  and  treachery,  some  true,  some  false ;  and,  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  war  in  Valencia,  they  endeavored  to 
raise  a  popular  commotion  to  sweep  away  the  Cortes.  The  monks 
and  friai's,  furious  at  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition,  were  the 
chief  plotters  everywhere;  and  the  proceedings  of  Palacios,  in 
concert  with  them,  were  only  jiart  of  a  church  projoct,  commenced 
all  over  Spain  to  resist  the  Cortes,     In  October,  Laitlizabal,  the 

♦  Appendix  4. 
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Other  deposed  regent,  published  at  Alicant  a  manifesto,  in  which 
he  accused  the  Cortes  and  the  Cadiz  writers  of  jacobinism,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  asserted  that  the 
regents  only  took  the  oath  to  the  Cortes,  because  they  could  not 
count  on  the  army  or  the  people  at  Cadiz ;  otherwise  they  would 
cause  the  King's  authority  to  be  respected  in  their  persons,  as  his 
only  legitimate  representatives.  Tiiis  manifesto  was  declared 
treasonable,  and  a  vessel  was  despatched  to  bring  the  offender  U 
Cadiz ;  but  the  following  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  old  Council 
of  Castile  had  also  drawn  up  a  manifesto  similar  in  principle  ;  and 
the  persons  sent  by  the  Cortes  to  seize  the  paper  were  told  that  it 
was  destroyed.  The  protest  of  three  members  against  it  was  how- 
ever found,  and  five  lawyers  were  selected  from  the  Cortes  to  try 
the  guilty  councillors  and  Lardizabal. 

In  November  the  public  cry  for  a  new  regency  became  general, 
and  it  was  backed  by  the  English  plenipotentiary.  Nevertheless 
the  matter  was  deferred  upon  divers  pretexts,  and  meanwhile  the 
democratic  party  gained  strength  in  the  Cortes,  and  the  anti-British 
feeling  appeared  more  widely  diffused  than  it  really  was ;  because 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  church  and  aristocratic  party  dis- 
covered that  the  secret  policy  of  England  was  the  same  as  their 
own.  It  was  so,  however,  even  to  the  upholding  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  it  was  ridiculously  asserted  had  become  objectionable  only 
in  name;  as  if,  while  the  framework  of  tyranny  existed,  there 
could  ever  be  wanting  the  will  to  fill  it  up.  Necessity  alone  in- 
duced the  British  Cabinet  to  put  on  a  smooth  countenance  towards 
the  Cortes.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  negotiation  for  the  colonial 
mediation  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  merely  as  a  ground  for  de- 
manding loans,  subsidies,  and  succors  in  kind,  which  they  used  in 
fitting  out  new  expeditions  against  the  revolted  colonists ;  the  com- 
plaints of  the  British  legation  on  this  point  were  quite  disregarded. 
At  this  time  also  Lapena  was  acquitted  of  misconduct  at  Barosa, 
and  would  have  been  immediately  re-employed,  if  the  English 
minister  had  not  threatened  to  quit  Cadiz,  and  advised  General 
Cooke  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Wellesley,  seeing  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  war 
must  ensue,  if  a  stop  was  not  put  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Itegency, 
had  ser^  !Mr.  Vaughan,  the  secrt-tary  of  legation,  to  acquaint  the 
British  Cabinet  with  the  facts,  and  to  solicit  a  more  firm  and  decid«*d 
course  of  policy.  AlK)ve  all  things  he  desired  to  have  the  subsi- 
dies settled  by  treaty,  that  the  people  of  Spain  might  really  know 
what  England  had  done  and  was  still  doing  for  them  ;  for  on  every 
occasion,  arms,  clothing,  ammunition,  loans,  provisions,  guns,  stores, 
and  even  workmen  and  funds,  to  form  foundries,  were  demanded 
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and  obtained  bj  tbe  Spanisb  government,  and  tben  wasted  or  em- 
bezzled, without  the  people  benefiting,  or  even  knowing  of  the 
generosity,  or  rather  extravagance,  with  which  they  were  supplied, 
while  the  receivers  and  wasters  were  heaping  calumnies  on  the 
donors. 

The  regency  question  was  at  last  seriously  discussed  in  the  Cortes, 
and  the  deputy  Capmany,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  partisans  of 
Joseph,  was  anti-English  in  his  heart,  argued  the  necessity  of  this 
change  on  the  ground  of  pleasing  the  British.*  This  excited  great 
discontent,  as  he  probably  intended,  and  many  deputies  declared 
at  first  that  they  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign  power ; 
but  the  departure  of  Mr.  Yaughan  alarmed  them,  and  a  commis- 
sion, form^  to  improve  the  mode  of  governing,  was  hastening  the 
decision  of  the  question,  when  Blake's  disaster  at  Valencia  com- 
pleted the  work.  Carlotta's  agent  was  active  in  her  behalf,  but 
the  eloquent  and  honest  Arguelles  was  opposed  to  him ;  and  the 
Cortes,  although  they  recognized  her  claim  to  the  succession,  denied 
her  the  regency,  because  of  a  previous  decree,  which  excluded  all 
royal  personages  from  that  office. 

On  the  21  St  of  January,  1812,  after  a  secret  discussion  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  new  regency,  to  consist  of  ^ve  members,  of  which  two 
were  Americans,  was  proclaimed.  The  men  chosen  were  the  Duke 
of  Infantado,  then  in  England,  Henry  O'Donnell,  Admiral  Villar- 
vicencio,  Joachim  de  Mosquera,  and  Ignacios  de  Ribas  ;  and  each 
was  to  have  the*  presidency  by  rotation  for  six  months. 

They  commenced  beneficially.  O'Donnell  was  friendly  to  the 
British  alliance,  and  proposed  a  military  feast,  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  officers  ;  he  made  many  changes 
in  the  department  of  war  and  finances  ;  consulted  the  British  gen- 
erals, and  disbanding  several  bad  regiments,  incorporated  the  men 
with  other  battalions ;  he  also  reduced  many  inefficient  and  malig- 
nant colonels,  and  striking  off  from  the  pay  lists  all  unemployed 
and  absent  officers,  it  was  found  that  they  were  five  thousand  in 
number  I  Ballesteros  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  received  the  command  of  the  fourth  army,  whose  head- 
quarters were  prudently  removed  to  Algeziras ;  the  troops  were 
there  increased,  by  drafts  from  Cadiz,  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  a  new  army  was  set  on  foot  in  Murcia.  Finally,  to 
check  trading  with  the  French,  a  general  blockade  of  all  the  coast 
in  their  possession,  from  Rosas  to  St.  Sebastian,  was  declared. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  secret  object  was  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  England,  and  as  this  did  not  succeed,  and  nothing  good 
was  ever  permanent  in  Spanish  affairs,  the  old  disputes  again 

•  Jcpfiop*i*8  pnpen,  captured  at  Vlttoria. 
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.  broke  out  The  democratic  spirit  gained  strength  in  the  Cortes ; 
the  anti-English  party  augmented ;  the  press  abounded  in  libels 
impugning  the  good  faith  of  the  British  nation,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  Ceuta ;  for  which,  however,  there  was  some  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  because  the  acquisition  of  that  fortress  had 
actually  been  proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  new  Regency,  also 
as  violent  as  their  predecessors  with  respect  to  America,  disre- 
garded tlie  mediation,  and  having  secretly  organized  in  Gallicia  an 
expedition  against  the  colonies,  supplied  it  with  artillery  furnished 
from  England  for  the  French  war,  and  then,  under  another  pre- 
tence, demanded  money  of  the  British  minister  to  forward  this 
iniquitous  folly. 

Political  state  of  PortugaL — ^In  October  all  the  evils  before  de- 
scribed still  existed,  and  were  aggravated.  The  old  disputes 
remained  unsettled,  the  return  of  the  royal  family  was  put  off,  and 
the  reforms  in  the  military  system,  which  Beresford  had  repaired 
to  Lisbon  to  effect,  were  either  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the  Regency. 
Mr.  Stuart  indeed  forced  the  government  to  repair  the  bridges  and 
roads  in  Beira,  to  throw  some  provisions  into  the  fortresses ;  and 
in  despite  of  Redondo,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  for  the  first 
time  now  opposed  the  British  influence,  he  made  the  Regency  sub- 
stitute a  military  chest  and  commissariat,  instead  of  the  ^  Junta  de 
Viveres."  But  Forjas  and  Redondo  then  disputed  for  the  custody 
of  the  new  chest ;  and  when  Mr.  Stuart  explained  to  the  one  that, 
as  the  intent  was  to  separate  the  money  of  the  army  from  that  of 
the  civil  departments,  his  claims  were  incompatible  with  such  an 
object ;  and  to  the  other  that  the  conduct  of  his  own  department 
was  already  more  than  he  could  manage,  both  were  offended  ;  and 
this  new  source  of  disorder  was  only  partially  closed  by  withhold- 
ing the  subsidy  until  they  yielded. 

Great  malversations  in  the  revenue  were  also  discovered ;  and  a 
plan  to  enforce  an  impartial  exaction  of  the  "  decima,"  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Nogueira,  at  the  desire  of  Wellington,  was  so  ill 
received  by  those  whose  illegal  exemptions  it  attacked,  that  the 
Souzas  immediately  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  objectors 
out  of  doors.  Nogueira  then  modified  it,  but  the  Souzas  still  op- 
posed, and  as  Wellington,  judging  the  modification  to  be  an  evasion 
of  the  principle,  would  not  recede  from  the  first  plan,  a  permanent 
dispute  and  a  permanent  evil  were  thus  established  by  that  per- 
nicious faction.  In  fine,  not  the  Souzas  only,  but  the  whole  Regency 
in  tlieir  folly  now  imagined  that  the  war  was  virtually  decided  in 
their  favor,  and  were  intent  upon  driving  the  British  away  by  dis- 
gusting the  General 

A  new  quarrel  also  arose  in  the  Brazils.     Lord  Wellington  had 
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been  created  Conde  de  Vimiero,  Beresford  Conde  de  Trancoso, 
Silveira  Conde  d'Amurante ;  and  other  minor  rewards,  of  a  like 
nature,  had  been  conferred  on  subordinate  officers.  These  lionors 
had  however  been  delayed  in  a  marked  manner,  and  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  who  appears  to  have  been  ruled  entii'ely  by  the  Souza  fac- 
tion, and  was  therefore  opposed  to  Foijas,  charged,  or  as  he  termed 
it,  reported  a  charge,  made  against  the  latter,  at  the  Brazils,  for 
having  culpably  delayed  the  official  return  of  the  officers  who  were 
thus  to  be  rewarded.  Against  this  accusation,  which  had  no  foun- 
dation in  fact,  seeing  that  the  report  had  been  made,  and  that  For-^ 
jas  was  not  the  person  to  whose  department  it  belonged,  Lord 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  protested,  because  of  the  injustice ;  and 
because  it  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  design  to  remove  Forjas 
from  the  government  The  English  General  was  however  thus 
placed  in  a  strange  position,  for  while  his  letters  to  Forjas  were 
menacing  rebukes  to  him,  and  his  coadjutors,  for  their  neglect  of 
public  affairs,  and  while  his  formal  complaints  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Regency  we're  transmitted  to  the  Brazils,  he  was  also  obliged 
to  send  other  letters  in  support  of  the  very  persons  whom  he  was 
justly  rebuking  for  misconduct 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  an  accidental  event  was 
like  to  have  brought  the  question  of  the  British  remaining  in  Por- 
tugal to  a  very  sudden  decision.  While  Massena  was  before  the 
lines,  one  d'Amblemont  had  appeared  in  North  America,  and  given 
to  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  a  plan  for  burning  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Tagus,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  orders  from  the 
French  government  to  execute.  This  plan  being  transmitted  to 
the  Brazils,  many  persons  named  by  d'Amblemont  as  implicated 
were,  in  consequence,  arrested  at  Lisbon  and  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
although  Mr.  Stuart  had  ascertained  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  for- 
gery. The  attention  paid  to  this  man  by  Onis  and  by  the  court  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  induced  him  to  make  further  trial  of  their  credulity, 
and  he  then  brought  forward  a  correspondence  between  the  princi- 
pal authorities  of  Mexico  and  the  French  government ;  he  even 
produced  letters  from  the  French  ministers,  directing  intrigues  to 
be  commenced  at  Lisbon,  and  the  French  interest  there  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  Intendant  of  Police. 

Mr.  Stuart,  lamenting  the  ruin  of  many  innocent  persons  whom 
this  forging  villain  was  thus  dooming,  prayed  Lord  Wellesley  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  meanwhile  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  falling  headlong  into 
the  snare,  sent  orders  to  arrest  more  victims ;  and,  amongst  others, 
without  assigning  any  cause,  and  without  any  communication  with 
the  English  General,  the  Regency  seized  one  Borel,  a  clerk  in  the 
iepartment  of  the  British  Paymaster- GeueraL     This  act  being  at 
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once  contrary  to  treaty,  hostile  to  the  alliance,  and  insulting  in  man« 
ner,  raised  Lord  Wellington's  indignation  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he 
foimally  notified  to  the  Portuguese  government  his  resolution, 
unless  good  reasons  were  assigned  and  satisfaction  made  for  the 
outrage,  to  order  all  persons  attached  to  the  British  to  place  them- 
selves in  security  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  as  if  in  a  hostile 
country,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Britisli  Prince  Regent 
should  be  made  known. 

The  political  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  then  seemed 
ready  to  break  ;  but  suddenly  the  horizon  cleared.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's letter  to  the  Prince,  backed  up  by  Lord  Wellesley's  vigorous 
diplomacy,  had  at  last  alarmed  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the 
very  crisis  of  Borel's  case  came  letters,  in  which  the  Prince  Regent 
admitted  and  approved  of  all  the  ameliorations  and  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  English  General ;  and  the  contradiction  given  by  Mr. 
Stuart  to  the  calumnies  of  the  Souza  faction,  was  taken  as  the 
ground  for  a  complete  and  formal  retraction  by  Linhares  of  his 
former  insinuations,  and  insulting  note  relative  to  \hat  gentleman's 
copducL  Principal  Souza  was  however  not  dismiss^,  nor  was 
Forjas'  resignation  noticed ;  but  the  Prince  declared  that  he  would 
overlook  that  minister's  disobedience,  and  retain  him  in  office ;  thus 
proving  that  fear,  not  conviction  or  justice,  for  Forjas  had  not  been 
disobedient,  was  the  true  cause  of  this  seeming  return  to  friendly 
relations  with  the  British. 

Mr.  Stuart,  considering  the  submission  of  the  Prince  to  be  a 
mere  nominal  concession  of  power  which  was  yet  to  be  ripened 
into  real  authonty,  looked  for  further  difficulties,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken  ;  meanwhile  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  defend  Forjas 
and  Nogueira  from  the  secret  vengeance  of  the  opposite  faction. 
The  present  submission  of  the  court,  however,  gave  the  British  an 
imposing  influence,  which  rendered  the  Souzas'  opposition  nugatory 
for  the  moment  Borel  was  released,  and  excuses  were  made  for 
his  arrest ;  the  formation  of  a  military  chest  was  pushed  with  vigor ; 
the  paper  money  was  raised  in  value ;  the  revenue  was  somewhat 
increased,  and  Beresford  was  enabled  to  make  progress  in  the 
restoration  of  the  army.  The  Prince  had  however  directed  the 
Regency  to  revive  his  claim  to  Olivenza  immediately ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Lord  Wellington  could  stifle  this  absurd  pro- 
ceeding ;  neither  did  the  forced  harmony  last,  for  the  old  abuses 
affecting  the  civil  administration  of  the  army  rather  increased,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  narration  of  military  operations  which  are  now 
to  be  treated  of. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  the  action  of  El  Bodon,  the 
allied  army  was  extensively  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coil 
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Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  distantly  observed  by  the  British,  and  sc  closely 
by  Julian  Sanchez,  that  on  the  15th  he  carried  off  more  than  two 
hundred  oxen  from  under  the  guns  of  the  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  captured  Greneral  Renaud,  the  governor,  who  had  imprudently 
ventured  out  with  a  weak  escort  At  this  time  Marmont  had  one 
division  in  Placentia,  and  the  rest  of  his  infantry  between  that 
place  and  Madrid ;  but  his  cavalry  was  at  Penerarida,  on  the  Sala- 
manca side  of  the  mountains,  and  his  line  of  communication  was 
organized  on  the  old  Roman  road  of  the  Puerto  de  Pico,  which  had 
been  repaired  after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  The  army  of  the  north 
stretched  from  the  Tormes  to  Astorga,  the  walls  of  which  place,  as 
well  as  those  of  Zamora,  and  other  towns  in  Leon,  were  being 
restored,  that  the  flat  country  might  be  held  with  a  few  troops 
against  the  Gallician  army.  It  was  this  scattering  of  the  enemy 
which  had  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to  send  Hill  against  Girard 
at  Aroyo  de  Molino ;  but  when  the  reinforcements  from  France 
reached  the  army  of  Portugal,  the  army  of  the  north  was  again  con- 
centrated, and  would  have  invaded  Gallicia  while  Bonnet  attacked 
the  Asturias,  if  Julian  Sanchez's  exploit  had  not  rendered  it  neces 
sary  first  to  revictual  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

With  this  view  a  large  convoy  was  collected  at  Salamanca  in 
October,  by  General  Thiebault,  who  spread  a  report  that  a  force 
was  to  assemble  towards  Tamames,  and  that  the  convoy  was  for  its 
support  This  report  did  not  deceive  Lord  Wellington ;  but  he 
believed  that  the  whole  army  of  the  north  and  one  division  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  would  be  employed  in  the  operation,  and  there- 
fore made  arrangements  to  pass  the  Agueda  and  attack  them  on 
the  march.  The  heavy  rains,  however,  rendered  the  fords  of  that 
river  impracticable ;  Thiebault  seized  the  occasion,  introduced  the 
convoy,  and,  leaving  a  new  governor,  returned  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, before  the  waters  had  subsided.  One  brigade  of  the  light 
division  was  at  this  time  on  the  Vadillo,  but  it  was  too  weak  to 
meddle  with  the  French,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reinforce  it  while 
the  Agueda  was  overflowed ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  that  river, 
that  all  military  operations  on  its  banks  are  uncertain.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  it  at  any  time  in  winter,  because  of  the 
narrow  roads,  the  depth  of  the  fords,  and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
banks :  it  will  suddenly  rise  from  rains  falling  on  the  hills,  without 
any  previous  indication  in  the  plains,  and  then  the  violence  and 
depth  of  its  stream  will  sweep  away  any  temporary  bridge,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  pass,  except  by  the  stone  bridge  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  which  was  at  tliis  time  in  the  enemy's  possession. 

Early  in  November,  Bonnet  having  reoccupied  the  Asturias,  Dor- 
•enne  marched  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  hills  above  Ciudad,  as 
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if  to  conduct  another  convoy ;  but  the  allied  troops,  being  imme- 
diatelj  concentrated,  passed  the  Agueda  at  the  ford  of  Zamara ; 
whereupon  the  French  retired,  and  their  rear  was  harassed  by 
Carlos  d'EspaJla  and  Julian  Sanchez,  who  captured  some  provisions 
and  money  contributions  they  had  raised.  But  now  the  provisions 
in  ihe  country  between  the  Coaand  the  Agueda  were  all  consumed, 
Hnd  the  continued  negligence  of  the  Portuguese  government,  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  transport,  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring 
up  the  field  magazines  from  the  points  of  water-carriage  to  the 
army.  Lord  Wellington  was  therefore,  contrary  to  all  military 
rules,  obliged  to  separate  his  divisions  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
spread  the  troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  even  to  the  Mondego  and 
the  valley  of  the  Douro,  or  see  them  starved. 

To  cover  this  dangerous  proceeding  he  kept  a  considerable  body 
of  men  beyond  the  Coa,  and  the  state  of  all  the  rivers  and  roads  at 
that  season,  together  with  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  in  some 
measure  protected  him ;  General  HilPs  second  expedition  into 
Estremadura  was  then  also  drawing  the  attention  of  the  French 
towards  that  quarter;  finally,  Marmont,  being  about  to  detach 
Montbrun  towards  Valencia,  had  withdrawn  Foy's  division  from 
Placentia,  and  concentrated  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  at  Toledo ; 
all  which  rendered  the  scattering  of  the  allies  less  dangerous,  and 
in  fact  no  evil  consequences  ensued.  This  war  of  positions  had 
therefore  turned  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, by  taking  post  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo  while  Hill  moved 
round  Badajos,  had  in  a  manner  paralyzed  three  powerful  armies. 
For  Soult,  harassed  by  Hill  in  Estremadura,  and  by  Ballestr.ros 
and  Skerrett  in  Andtdusia,  failed  in  both  quarters ;  and  although 
Marmont,  in  conjunction  with  Dorsenne,  had  succored  CJ  idad 
Rodrigo,  the  latter  General's  invasion  of  Crallicia  had  been  stopped 
short,  and  his  enterprises  confined  to  the  reoccupation  of  the  As- 
turias. 

Meanwhile  the  works  of  Almeida  were  so  far  restored  as  to 
secure  it  from  a  sudden  attack,  and  in  November,  when  the  army 
by  crossing  the  Agueda  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French, 
the  battering  train  and  siege  stores  were  brought  to  that  fortress, 
without  exciting  the  enemy's  attention,  because  they  appeared  to 
be  only  the  armament  for  the  new  works;  a  trestle  bridge  to 
throw  over  the  Agueda  was  also  secretly  prepared  in  the  arsenal 
of  Almeida  by  Major  Sturgeon  of  the  staff  corps,  an  ofiicer  whose 
brilliant  talents,  scientific  resources,  and  unmitigated  activity  con- 
tinually attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  army.  Thus  the 
preparation  for  the  attack  of  Ciudad  advanced  while  the  English 
General  seemed  to  be  only  intent  upon  defending  his  own  position. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Review  of  the  difforeut  ohangca  of  the  wnr — Enorinon«  efforts  of  Nftpoleon— 
Lord  Wellington's  situation  described— Ilia  great  plana  explained — His  firm- 
ness and  resolution  under  difficulties — Distrcsned  state  of  nin  army — ^Tlie  pru- 
dence and  abiiity  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset — Dissemination  of  the  French 
army — Lord  Wellington  seizes  the  opportunity  to  besiege  (}iudad  Kodrigo. 

Havino  now  brought  the  story  of  the  war  to  that  period  when, 
after  manj  changes  of  fortune,  the  chances  liad  become  more  equal, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  thrown  as  it  were  between  the  con- 
tending powers,  became  a  prize  for  the  readiest  and  boldest 
warrior,  I  would,  ere  it  is  shown  how  Wellington  seized  it, 
recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  previous  vicissitudes  of  the 
contest  I  would  have  him  remember  how,  when  the  first  or 
insurrectional  epoch  of  the  war  had  terminated  successfully  for  the 
Spaniards,  Napoleon  vehemently  broke  and  dispersed  their  armies, 
and  drove  the  British  auxiliaries  to  embark  at  Corufia.  How  the 
war  with  Austria,  and  the  inactivity  of  Joseph,  rendered  the 
Emperor's  victories  unavailing,  and  revived  the  confidence  of 
the  Spaniards.  How  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  victorious  on  the 
Douro,  then  marched  into  Spain,  and  although  the  concentrated 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, forced  him  to  retreat  again  to  Portugal  as  Sir  John  Moore, 
from  the  same  causes,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  ocean,  he 
had  by  his  advance  relieved  Gallicia,  as  Moore  had  by  a  like 
operation  before  saved  Andalusia,  which  concluded  the  third 
epoch. 

How  the  Peninsulars,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  their  allies,  still 
possessed  a  country  extending  from  the  Asturias,  through  Gallicia, 
Portugal,  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  and  including 
every  important  harbor  and  fortress  except  Santander,  Santona, 
Barcelona,  and  St.  Sebastian.  How  Wellington,  appreciating  the 
advantages  which  an  invaded  people  possess  in  their  numerous 
lines  of  operation,  then  counselled  the  Spaniards  and  forced  he 
Portuguese  to  adopt  a  defensive  war;  and  with  the  more  reason 
that  England,  abounding  beyond  all  nations  in  military  resources, 
and  invincible  as  a  naval  power,  could  form  with  her  ships  a  secure 
exterior  floating  base  or  fine  of  dep5ts  round  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  ready  to  employ  her  armies  as  well  as  her  squadrons  in  the 
struggle.  How  the  Spaniards,  unheeding  these  admonitions,  sought 
great  battles,  and  in  a  few  months  lost  the  Asturias,  Andalusia« 
VOL.  in.— V 
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Estremadura,  Aragon,  and  the  best  fortresses  of  Catalonia,  and  were 
again  laid  prostrate  and  helpless  before  the  enemy. 

How  the  victorious  French  armies  then  moved  onwards  in 
swelling  pride,  until,  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  Lisbon,  they 
receded,  broken  and  refluent,  and  the  English  General  once  more 
stood  a  conqueror  on  the  frontier  of  Spain ;  and  had  he  then 
retaken  Badajos  and  Rodrigo  he  would  have  gloriously  finished  the 
fourth  or  defensive  epoch  of  the  war.  But  being  baffled  partly  by 
skill,  partly  by  fortune,  factiously  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  Re- 
gency, thwarted  by  the  Spanish  government,  only  half  supported  by 
his  own  Cabinet,  and  pestered  by  the  follies  of  all  three,  he  was 
reduced  to  a  seeming  inactivity  ;  and  meanwhile  the  French  added 
Turnigona  and  the  rich  kingdom  of  Valencia  to  their  conquests. 

These  things  I  would  have  the  reader  reflect  upon,  because  they 
are  the  proofs  of  what  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  history  to  incul* 
cate,  namely,  that  English  steel,  English  gold,  English  genius, 
English  influence  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence ;  and  this  not  as  a  matter  of  boast^  altltough  it  was  very  glorious ! 
but  as  a  useful  lesson  of  experience.  On  the  other  hand  also  we 
must  wonder  at  the  prodigious  strength  of  France  under  Napoleon, 
that  strength  which  could  at  once  fight  England  and  Austria,  aim 
at  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  reduction  of  Russia  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  and  all  with  good  hope  of  success. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Emperor's  efforts  in  the  war  of  Spain 
were  feeble,  for  if  the  insurrectional  epoch,  which  was  unexpected 
and  accidental,  be  set  aside,  the  grandeur  of  his  efforts  will  be 
found  answerable  to  his  gigantic  reputation.  Li  1809  the  French 
army  was  indeed  gradusJly  decreased  by  losses  and  drafts  for  the 
Austrian  war,  from  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  which 
Napoleon  had  led  into  the  country,  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand.  But  in  1810  it  was  again  raised  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  thousand,  and  fluctuated  between  that  number  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  until  August,  1811,  when  it  was  again 
raised  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  men  with  fifty- 
two  thousand  horses.*  And  yet  there  are  writers  who  assert  that 
Napoleon  neglected  the  war  in  Spain  !  But  so  great  is  the  natural 
strength  of  that  country,  that  had  the  fiiinness  of  the  nation  in 
battle  and  its  wisdom  in  council  been  commensurate  with  its  con- 
stancy in  resistance,  e,ven  this  power,  backed  by  the  four  hundred 
thousand  men  who  marched  to  Russia,  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  subdue  it;  whereas,  weak  in  fight  and  steeped  in  folly, 
the  Spaniards  must  have  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  but  for  th« 
man  whose  great  combinations  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 

The  nicety,  the  quickness,  the  prudence,  and  the  audacity  of 

*  Appendix  18,  {  8. 
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Wellington's  operations,  cannot  however  be  justly  estimated  with- 
out an  exact  knowledge  of  his  political,  local,  and  moral  position. 
His  political  difficulties  have  been  already  described,  and  his  moral 
situation  was  simply  that  of  a  man  who  felt  that  all  depended  upon 
himself;  that  he  must  by  some  rapid  and  unexpected  stroke  effect 
in  the  field  what  his  brother  could  not  effect  in  the  cabinet,  while 
the  power  of  the  PerocTal  faction  was  prevalent  in  England.  But 
to  understand  his  local  oi  military  position,  the  conformation  of  the 
country  and  the  lines  of  communication  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  principal  French  magazines  were  at  Valladolid,  and  their 
advanced  troops  were  on  the  Tonnes,  from  whence  to  the  Agueda, 
where  they  held  the  important  point  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  was  four 
long  marches  through  a  wild  forest  country. 

The  allies'  line  of  communication  from  the  Agueda  to  Lisbon 
was  supplied  by  water  to  Baiva  on  the  Mondego,  after  which  the 
huid  carriage  was  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  through  wild  mountains, 
or  devastated  valleys ;  it  required  fifteen  days  to  bring  up  a  convoy 
from  Lisbon  to  the  army. 

The  line  of  communication  with  Oporto,  on  the  lefl  flank,  run 
through  eighty  miles  of  very  rugged  country,  before  it  reached  the 
first  point  of  water  carriage  on  the  Douro. 

The  line  of  communication  with  Hill's  army,  on  the  right  flank, 
running  also  through  a  country  full  of  strong  passes  and  natural 
obstacles,  offered  no  resources  for  an  army,  save  what  were 
furnished  by  the  allies'  field  magazines,  which  were  supplied  from 
Abrantes,  the  first  navigable  point  on  the  Tagus.  On  this  line  the 
boat-bridge  of  Villa  Velha  was  a  remarkable  feature,  as  furnishing 
the  only  military  passage  over  the  Tagus  between  Abrantes  and 
Almaraz. 

The  country  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda  could  not  supply 
the  troops  who  occupied  it ;  and  the  nature  of  the  last  river,  and 
the  want  of  a  covering  position  beyond,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  danger  and  difficulty  to  besiege  or  even  invest  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  The  disadvantage  which  the  French  suffered  in  bein^r 
so  distant  from  that  fortress  was  thus  balanced. 

These  considerations  had  prevented  the  English  General  from 
attacking  Ciudad  Bodrigo  in  May ;  he  had  then  no  battering  train, 
and  Almeida  and  her  guns  were  rendered  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the 
exploit  of  Brenier.  Badajos  was  at  that  period  his  object,  because 
Beresford  was  actually  besieging  it,  and  the  recent  battle  of 
Fuentes  Ouoro,  the  disputes  of  the  French  generals,  the  disorgan- 
ization of  Massena's  army,  and,  as  proved  by  that  battle,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  army  of  the  north,  rendered  it  improbable  that  a 
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serious  invasion  of  Portugal  would  be  resumed  on  that  side.  And 
as  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Mondego  and  the  Douro 
were  not  then  completely  re-established,  and  the  intermediate 
magazines  small,  no  incursion  of  the  enemy  could  have  done  much 
mischief;  and  Spencer's  corps  was  sntBciently  strong  to  cover  the 
line  to  Villa  Velha. 

Affairs,  however,  soon  changed.  The  skill  of  Phillipon,  the 
diligence  of  Marmont,  and  the  generalship  of  Soult,  in  remaining 
at  Llerena  after  his  repube  at  Alboera^  had  rescued  Badajos.  Lord 
Wellington's  boldness  in  remaining  on  the  Caya  prevented  further 
mischief,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  combined 
with  the  position  which  Napoleon  had  caused  Marmont  to  take  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  eff*ectually  precluded  a  renewal  of  that 
siege ;  and  then  the  fallacious  hope  of  finding  Ciudad  unprovided, 
brought  Lord  Wellington  back  to  the  Coo.  This  bajffled  the 
enemy's  projects,  yet  the  position  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and 
that  of  Portuj»al,  the  one  in  front,  the  other  on  the  flank,  prevented 
the  English  Greneral  from  undertaking  any  important  operations  in 
the  field.  For  if  he  had  advanced  on  Salsimanca,  besides  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  country,  his  communication  with  Hill,  and 
even  with  Abrantes  and  Lisbon,  would  have  been  cut  by  Mar- 
mont ;  and  if  he  turned  against  Marmont  on  the  Tagus,  Soult  and 
JVrsenne  would  have  closed  upon  his  ffanks. 

This  state  of  affairs  not  being  well  considered,  had  induced  some 
able  officers,  at  the  time  of  the  Elbodon  operation,  to  censure  the 
line  of  retreat  to  Sabugal,  because  it  uncovered  the  line  of  Celerioo, 
and  exposed  to  capture  the  battering  train  then  at  Villa  Ponte ; 
but  war  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  was  better  to  risk 
guns,  of  whose  vicinity  the  enemy  was  not  aware,  than  to  give  up 
the  communication  with  Hill,  which  was  threatened  by  the  advance 
of  Fojr's  two  divisions  on  Zarza  Maior. 

As  the  French  armies  were  reinforced  after  the  allies  came  to 
Beira,  Dorsenne  and  Marmont  became  each  equal  to  Wellington 
in  the  field,  and,  together,  infinitely  too  strong.  Soult  was  then 
master  of  Andalusia,  and  had  a  movable  reserve  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  ;  the  army  of  Suchet  daily  gained  ground  in  Valencia, 
the  Asturias  were  re-occupied  by  Bonnet,  and  the  army  of  the  centre 
was  reorganized.  Hence,  to  commence  the  siege  of  either  Ciudad 
or  Badajos,  in  form,  was  hopeless,  and  when  the  rumor  of  Napo- 
leon's arrival  became  rife,  the  Eaiglish  General,  whose  embarrass* 
ments  were  hourly  increasing,  looked  nee  more  to  the  lines  of 
Torres Vedras  as  a  refuge.  But  when  the  certainty  of  the  Russian 
war  removed  this  fear,  the  aspect  of  affairs  again  changed,  and  the 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  became  possible.     For,  first,  there  Taa 
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a  good  battering  train  in  Almeida,  and  the  works  of  that  place  were 
restored;  secondly,  the  line  of  communication  with  Oporto  was 
completely  organized,  and  shortened  \ij  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Doaro ;  thirdly,  Cindad  itself  was  very  weakly  garrisoned, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  French  as  to  the  state  of  the  allies'  prepara* 
tions  gave  hope  of  a  surprise.  It  was,  however,  only  by  a  surprise 
that  success  could  be  expected,  and  it  was  not  the  least  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's merits  that  he  so  well  concealed  his  preparations,  and  for 
80  long  a  period.  No  other  operation,  promising  any  success,  was 
open ;  and  yet  the  General  could  no  longer  remain  inactive,  be- 
cause around  him  the  whole  fabric  of  the  war  was  falling  to  pieces 
from  the  folly  of  the  governments  he  was- serving.  If  he  could  not 
effect  a  blow  against  the  French  while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in 
the  Russian  war,  it  was  clear  that  the  Peninsula  would  be  lost 

Now  the  surprise  of  a  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  only  seventeen 
hundred  men,  seems  a  small  matter  in  such  grave  circumstances, 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  because  it 
was  the  first  step  in  a  plan  which  saved  the  Peninsula  when  nothing 
else  could  have  saved  it  Lord  Wellington  knew  that  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  could  not  long  support  both  the  army  of  Portugal 
and  the  army  of  the  centre ;  he  knew  by  intercepted  lettera,  that 
Marmont  and  the  King  were  already  at  open  war  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  judged  that  if  he  could  surprise  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  army 
of  Portugal  would  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  provisions,  and  to 
protect  Leon,  then  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  imperial 
guards,  to  concentrate  in  that  province.     This  was  the  first  step. 

The  French  kept  magazines  in  reserve  for  sudden  expeditions, 
feeding  meanwhile  as  they  could  upon  the  country,  and,  therefore, 
their  distress  for  provisions  never  obstructed  their  moving  upon 
important  occasions.  Nevertheless  Lord  Wellington  thought  the 
tempestuous  season  would  render  it  very  difilcult  for  Marmont, 
when  thus  forced  into  Leon,  to  move  with  great  masses ;  where- 
fore he  proposed,  when  Rodrigo  fell,  to  march  by  Villa  Velha  to 
Estremadnra,  and  suddenly  besiege  Badajos  also,  the  preparations 
to  be  previously  made  in  Elvas,  under  the  protection  of  Hill's 
corps,  and  unknown  to  the  enemy.  This  was  the  second  step,  and 
in  this  surprise  also  he  hoped  to  be  successful,  because  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  marshab,  the  wet  season,  and  his  own  combinations, 
which  would  impede  the  concentration  of  the  French  armies,  and 
prevent  them  from  keeping  together  if  fhey  did  unite.  He  had 
hopes  likewise  that  as  Bullestercm'  corps  was  now  augmented,  it 
would  vex  Soult's  posts  on  the  coast,  while  Hill  and  Morillo 
harassed  him  on  the  Guadiana ;  and  if  Badajos  fell,  the  English 
G^enoral  was  resolved  to  leave  a  force  to  cover  the  ci^[>tored  place 
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against  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  then  fight  Soult  in  Andalusia, 
For  he  judged  that  Marmont  could  not,  for  want  of  provisions,  pass 
beyond  the  Guadiana,  nor  follow  him  before  the  harvest  was  ripe  > 
neither  did  he  fear  him  in  Beira,  because  the  torrents  would  be 
full,  the  country  a  desert,  and  the  militia,  aided  by  a  small  regular 
corps,  and  covered  by  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  would,  he 
thought,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  impression  being  made 
on  Portugal  during  the  invasion  of  Andalusia. 

This  was  Lord  Wellington's  plan,  and  his  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion in  conceiving  it  were  the  more  signal  because  his  own  troops 
were  not  in  good  plight.  The  army  had  indeed  received  rein- 
forcements, but  the  infantry  had  served  at  Walchei*en,  and  exposure 
to  night  air,  or  even  slight  hardship,  threw  them  by  hundreds  into 
the  hospital,  while  the  new  regiments  of  cavalry,  inexperienced, 
and  not  acdimated,  were  found,  men  and  horses,  quite  unfit  for 
duty,  and  were  sent  to  the  rear.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  three 
months  in  arrear,  and  the  supplies,  brought  up  with  difficulty,  were 
very  scanty ;  half  and  quarter  rations  were  oflen  served,  and  some- 
times the  troops  were  without  any  bread  for  three  days  consecu- 
tively, and  their  clothing  was  so  patched,  that  scarcely  a  regiment 
could  be  known  by  its  uniform.  Chopped  straw,  the  only  ^rage, 
was  so  scarce  that  the  regimental  animals  were  dying  of  hunger ; 
com  was  rarely  distributed  save  to  the  generals  and  staff,  and  even 
the  horses  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  old  cavalry  suffered  ;  nay,  the 
very  mules  of  the  commissariat  were  pinched  by  the  scarcity,  and 
the  muleteers  were  eight  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  The  can- 
tonments on  the  Coa  and  Agueda  were  unhealthy  from  the  con- 
tinued rains ;  above  twenty  thousand  men  were  in  hospital ;  and, 
deduction  made  for  other  drains,  only  fifty-four  thousand  of  both 
nations,  including  garrisons  and  posts  of  communication,  were 
under  arms.  To  finish  the  picture,  the  sulky  apathy  produced  in 
the  Portuguese  Regency  by  the  Prince  Regent's  letter,  was  now 
becoming  more  hurtful  than  the  former  active  opposition. 

But  even  these  distresses,  so  threatening  to  the  general  cause, 
Wellington  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  present  designs  ;  for  the 
enemy  were  aware  of  the  misery  in  the  army,  and  in  their  imagi- 
nation magnified  it ;  and  as  the  allied  troops  were  scattered,  for 
relief,  from  the  Gata  mountains  to  the  Douro,  and  from  the  Agueda 
to  the  Mondego,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  battering  train 
entered  Almeida,  both  armies  concluded  that  these  guns  were  only 
to  arm  that  fortress,  as  a  cover  to  the  extended  country  quarters 
which  necessity  had  forced  the  British  General  to  adopt  No  per- 
son, not  even  the  engineers  employed  in  the  preparations,  knew 
more  than  that  a  siege  or  the  simulation  of  a  siege  was  in  contem* 
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plation ;  but  when  it  was  to  be  attempted,  or  that  it  would  bt. 
attempted  at  all,  none  knew ;  even  the  Quartermaster  Greneral 
Murray  was  permitted  to  go  home  on  leave,  with  the  full  persua- 
sion that  no  operation  could  take  place  before  spring 

In  the  new  cantonments,  however,  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
dry  weather  (for  in  Beira  the  first  rains  generally  subside  during 
December)  stopped  the  sickness,  and  restored  about  three  thousand 
men  to  the  ranks ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
the  privations  had  in  any  manner  weakened  the  moral  courage  of 
the  troops.  The  old  regiments  had  become  incredibly  hardy  and 
experienced  in  all  things  necessary  to  sustain  their  strength  and 
efficacy ;  the  staff  of  the  army  was  well  practised,  and  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset,  the  military  secretary,  had  established  such  an  inter- 
course between  the  head-quarters  and  the  commanders  of  battalions, 
that  the  latter  had,  so  to  speak,  direct  communication  with  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  upon  all  the  business  of  their  regiments ;  a  privilege 
which  increased  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  all  in  a  very  surprising 
manner.  For  the  battalions  being  generally  under  very  young 
men,  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  not  very  rigidly  enforced,  and 
the  merits  of  each  officer  were  consequently  better  known,  and 
more  earnestly  supported  when  promotion  and  honors  were  to  be 
obtained.  By  this  method  Lord  Fitzroy  acquired  an  exact  kuow- 
ledge  of  the  true  moral  state  of  each  regiment,  rendered  his  own 
office  at  once  powerful  and  gracious  to  the  army,  and  yet,  such  was 
his  discretion  and  judgment,  did  in  no  manner  weaken  the  military 
hierarchy ;  thus  also  all  the  daring  young  men  were  excited,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  political  difficulties  of  their  General, 
anticipated  noble  triumphs,  which  were  happily  realized. 

The  favorable  moment  for  action  so  long  watched  for  by  Welling- 
ton came  at  last.  An  imperial  decree  had  remodelled  the  French 
armies.  That  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  give  up  four  divisions  to 
form  a  new  corps,  under  Reille,  called  the  "  army  of  the  Ebro^^ 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Lerida.  The  army  of  the  south  was 
recomposed  in  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  besides 
the  garrison  of  Badajos,  and  Marshal  Victor  returned  to  France, 
discontented,  for  he  was  one  of  those  whose  reputation  had  been 
abated  by  this  war.  His  divisions  were  given  to  Grenerals  Con- 
roux,  Carrois,  Villatte,  Laval,  Drouet,  Daricau,  Peyremont,  Digeon, 
and  the  younger  Soult,  Phillipon  continuing  governor  of  Badajos. 
The  reserve  of  Monthion  was  broken  up,  and  the  army  of  the  north, 
destined  to  maintain  the  great  communications  with  France  and  to 
reduce  the  partidas  on  that  line,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  dis- 
tricts round  Santander,  Sebastian,  Burgos,  and  Pampeluna,  and  to 
communicate  by  the  left  with  the  new  army  of  the  Ebro ;  it  was 
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also  exojedingly  reduced  in  numbers,  for  the  imperial  guards, 
seventeen  thousand  strong,  were  required  for  the  Russian  war,  and 
marched  in  December  for  France.  And  besides  these  troops,  the 
Polish  battalions,  the  skeletons  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  choice  men,  destined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  old  guard, 
were  drafted  ;  so  that  not  less  than  forty  thousand  of  the  very  best 
soldiers  were  withdrawn,  and  the  maimed  and  worn-out  men  being 
sent  back  to  France  at  the  same  time,  the  force  in  the  Peninsula 
was  diminished  by  sixty  thousand. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  north  arrived  at  Burgos 
in  January,  and  -a  division  was  immediately  sent  to  drive  Mendi- 
zabel  from  the  Montana  de  Santander ;  but  &s  this  arrangement 
weakened  the  grand  line  of  communication  with  France,  Marmont 
was  ordered  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  ^x  his  head- 
quarters at  Yalladolid  or  Salamanca.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  governments,  and  the  Asturias,  were  also  placed  under 
his  authority,  by  which  Souham  and  Bonnet's  divisions,  forming  to- 
gether about  eighteen  thousand  men,  were  added  to  his  army ;  but 
the  former  General  returned  to  France.  These  divisions,  however, 
being  pressed  by  want,  were  extended  from  the  Asturias  to  Toledo, 
while  Montbmn  was  near  Valencia,  and  meanwhile  Soult's  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  Tarifa,  and  by  Hill's  pursuit  of  Drouet 
Thus  the  French  armies,  everywhere  occupied,  were  spread  over 
an  immense  tract  of  country ;  Marmont,  deceived  by  the  seemingly 
careless  winter  attitude  of  the  allies,  left  Ciudad  Rodrigo  unpro- 
tected within  their  reach,  and  Wellington  jumped  with  both  feet 
upon  the  devoted  fortress. 
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SIEGE   OF   CIUDAD  RODRIOO. 

The  troops  disposable  for  the  attack  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were 
about  thirty-five  thousand,  including  cavalry.  The  materials  for 
the  siege  were  established  at  Gallegos,  Villa  del  Ciervo,  and  Espeja, 
on  the  left  of  the  Agueda,  and  the  ammunition  was  at  Almeida. 
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From  tliose  places  the  hired  carts  and  mules  were  to  bring  up  the 
stores  to  the  pare,  and  seventy  pieces  of  ordnance  hod  been  col- 
lected at  Villa  de  Ponte.  But  from  the  scarcity  of  transports,  only 
thirty-eight  guns  could  be  brought  to  the  trenches,  and  these  would 
have  wanted  their  due  supply  of  ammunition,  if  eight  thousand 
shot  had  not  been  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Almeida. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  bridge  was  commenced  at  Marialva, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Azava  with  the  Agueda,  about  six  miles 
below  Ciudad,  and  piles  were  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
above  and  below,  to  which  the  trestles  were  tied  to  render  the 
whole  firm.  The  fortress  was  to  have  been  invested  on  the  6th, 
but  the  native  carters  were  two  days  moving  over  ten  miles  of  flat 
and  excellent  road,  with  empty  carts ;  the  operation  was  thus  de- 
layed, and  it  was  dangerous  to  find  fault  with  these  people,  because 
they  deserted  on  the  slightest  ofience.  Meanwhile,  the  place  being 
closely  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  French,  in  addition  to  the 
old  works,  had  fortified  two  convents,  which  flanked  and  strength- 
ened the  bad  Spanish  intrenchments  round  the  suburbs.  They 
had  also  constructed  an  inclosed  and  palisadoed  redoubt  upon  the 
greater  Teson ;  and  this  redoubt,  called  Francisco,  was  supported 
by  two  guns  and  a  howitzer  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  convent 
of  that  name. 

The  soil  around  was  exceedingly  rocky,  except  on  the  Teson 
itself;  and  though  the  body  of  the  place  was  there  better  covered 
by  the  outworks,  and  could  bring  most  fire  to  bear  on  the  trenches, 
it  was  more  assailable,  according  to  the  English  General's  views ; 
because  elsewhere  the  slope  of  the  ground  was  such  that  batteries 
must  have  been  erected  on  the  very  edge  of  the  counterscarp  be- 
fore they  could  see  low  enough  to  breach.  This  would  have  been 
a  tedious  process,  whereas  the  smaller  Teson  furnished  the  means 
of  striking  over  the  crest  of  the  glacis  at  once,  and  a  deep  gully 
near  the  latter  offered  cover  for  the  miners.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  storm  Fort  Francisco,  form  a  lodgment  there ,  and, 
opening  the  first  parallel  along  the  greater  Teson,  to  place  thirty- 
three  pieces  in  counter-batteries,  with  which  to  ruin  the  defencet>, 
and  drive  the  besieged  from  the  convent  of  Francisco ;  then  work- 
ing forward  by  the  sap,  to  construct  breaching  batteries  on  the 
lesser  Teson,  and  blow  in  the  counterscarp,  while  seven  guns,  by 
battering  a  weak  turret  on  the  left,  opened  a  second  breach,  with  a 
view  to  turn  any  retrenchment  behind  the  principal  breach. 

The  first,  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  Pack^s  Portu 
guese,  were  destined  for  the  siege ;  but  as  the  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agueda  was  destitute  of  fuel  and  cover,  these  troops 
were  still  to  keep  their  quarters  on  the  lefi  bank ;  and  althoug) 
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there  was  a  very  severe  frost  and  fall  of  snow,  yet  one  division, 
carrying  a  day's  provisions  ready  cooked,  was  to  ford  the  river 
every  twenty-four  hours,  either  above  or  below  the  town,  and  thus 
alternately  carry  on  the  works.  Meanwhile,  to  cover  the  siege, 
Julian  Sanchez  and  Carlos  d'Espafia  were  posted  on  the  Torraes 
in  observation  of  the  enemy. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  country  transport,  the 
English  Greneral  had  previously  constructed  eight  hundred  carts, 
drawn  by  horses,  and  these  were  now  his  surest  dependence  for 
bringing  up  ammunition ;  yet  so  many  delays  were  anticipated 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  native  carters  and  muleteers,  and  the 
chances  of  weather,  that  he  calculated  upon  an  operation  of  twenty- 
four  days,  and  yet  hoped  to  steal  it  from  his  adversaries ;  sure, 
even  if  he  failed,  that  the  clash  of  his  arms  would  again  draw  their 
scattered  troops  to  that  quarter,  as  tinkling  bells  draw  swarming 
bees  to  an  empty  hive. 

The  8th  of  January,  the  light  division  and  Pack's  Portuguese 
forded  the  Agueda  near  Caridad,  three  miles  above  the  fortress, 
and  making  a  circuit,  took  post  beyond  the  great  Teson,  where 
they  remained  quiet  during  the  day,  and  as  there  was  no  regular 
investment,  the  enemy  believed  not  that  the  siege  was  commenced. 
But  in  the  evening  the  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  and  Colonel 
Colbome,  commanding  the  fifty-second,  having  assembled  two  com- 
panies from  each  of  the  British  regiments  of  the  light  division, 
stormed  the  redoubt  of  Francisco.  This  he  did  with  so  much  fury, 
that  the  assailants  appeared  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
ditch,  mounting  the  parapets,  fighting  on  the  top  of  the  rampart, 
and  forcing  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  explosion  of  one 
of  the  French  shells  had  burst  the  gate  0[>en. 

Of  the  defenders  a  few  were  killed,  not  many,  and  the  remain- 
der, about  forty  in  number,  were  made  prisoners.  The  post  being 
thus  taken,  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-four  men  and  officers,  work- 
ing parties  were  set  to  labor  on  the  right  of  it,  because  the  fort 
itself  was  instantly  covered  with  shot  and  shells  from  the  town. 
This  tempest  continued  through  the  night,  but  at  daybreak  the 
parallel,  six  hundred  yafds  in  length,  was  sunk  three  feet  deep  and 
four  wide,  the  communication  over  the  Teson  to  the  rear  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  progress  of  the  siege  w&<%  thus  hastened  several 
days  by  this  well-managed  assault. 

The  9th,  the  first  division  took  the  trenches  in  hand.  The  place 
was  encircled  by  posts  to  prevent  any  external  communication,  and 
at  night  twelve  hundred  workmen  commenced  three  counter-bat^ 
teries,  for  eleven  guns  each,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  grape. 
Before  daylight  the  laborers  were  under  cover,  and  a  ditch  wea 
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also  sunk  in  the  front  to  provide  earth  ;  for  the  batteries  were  made 
eighteen  feet  thick  at  the  top,  to  resist  the  very  powerful  artillery 
of  the  place. 

On  the  10th,  the  fourth  division  relieved  the  trenches,  and  a 
thousand  men  labored,  but  in  great  peril,  for  the  besieged  had  a 
superabundance  of  ammunition,  and  did  not  spare  it  In  the  night 
the  communication  from  the  parallel  to  the  batteries  was  opened, 
and  on  the  11th  the  third  division  undertook  the  siege. 

This  day  the  magazines  in  the  batteries  were  excavated,  and  the 
approaches  widened,  but  the  enemy's  fire  was  destructive,  and  the 
shells  came  so  fast  into  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  batteries,  that  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  earth  was  raised  from  the  inside. 
Great  damage  was  also  sustained  from  salvos  of  shells,  with  long 
fuses,  whose  simultaneous  expk>sion  cut  away  the  parapets  in  a 
strange  manner,  and  in  the  night  the  French  brought  a  howitzer  to 
the  garden  of  the  convent  of  Francisco,  with  which  they  killed 
many  men,  and  wounded  others. 

On  the  12th,  the  light  division  resumed  the  work,  and  the  rifie- 
men,  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  covered  themselves  in  pits, 
which  they  digged  in  front  of  the  trenches,  and  from  thence  picked 
off  the  enemy's  gunners ;  but  in  the  night  the  weather  was  so  cold, 
and  the  besieged  shot  so  briskly,  that  little  progress  was  made. 

The  Idth,  the  first  division  being  on  duty,  the  same  causes  im* 
peded  the  laborers,  and  now  also  the  scarcity  of  transport  balked 
the  General's  operations.  One-third  only  of  the  native  carts  ex- 
pected had  arrived,  and  the  drivers  of  those  present  were  ver} 
indolent ;  much  of  the  twenty-four-pound  ammunition  was  still  ai 
Villa  de  Ponte,  and  intelligence  arrived  that  Marmont  was  collect 
ing  his  forces  to  succor  the  place.  Wellington,  therefore,  changing 
his  first  plan,  resolved  to  open  a  breach  with  his  counter-batteries 
which  were  not  quite  six  hundred  yards  from  the  curtain,  and  thee 
to  storm  the  place  without  blowing  in  the  counter-scarp  ;  in  othei 
words,  to  overstep  the  rules  of  science,  and  sacrifice  life  rather  than 
time ;  for  such  was  the  capricious  nature  of  the  Agueda,  that  in 
one  night  a  fiood  might  enable  a  small  French  force  to  relieve  the 
place. 

The  whole  army  was  immediately  brought  up  from  the  distant 
quarters,  and  posted  in  the  villages  on  the  Coa,  ready  to  cross  the 
Agueda  and  give  battle ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hill,  who  wa$ 
then  at  Merida,  reiumed  to  Portalegre,  and  sent  a  division  across 
the  Tagus,  lest  Marmont,  in  despair  of  uniting  his  force  in  the  north 
in  time  to  save  Giudad,  should  act  against  the  line  of  communica- 
tion by  Gastello  Branco  and  Villa  Velha. 

In  the  night  of  tl  e  13th  the  batteries  were  armed  with  twenty- 
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eight  guns,  the  second  parallel  and  the  approaches  were  continued 
by  the  flying  sap,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was  surprised  by 
the  Germans  of  the  first  division,  which  secured  the  right  flank  of 
tiie  trenches. 

The  14th  the  enemy,  who  had  observed  that  the  men  in  the 
trenches  always  went  off  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  the  approach 
of  the  relief,  made  a  sally  and  overturned  the  gabions  of  the  sap ; 
they  even  penetrated  to  the  parallel,  and  were  upon  the  point  of 
entering  the  batteries,  when  a  few  of  the  workmen,  getting  together, 
checked  them  until  a  support  arrived,  and  thus  the  guns  were 
saved.  This  affair,  together  with  the  death  of  the  engineer  on 
duty,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  delayed  the  opening  of  the 
breaching  batteries ;  but  at  half-past  four  in  the  evening,  twenty- 
five  heavy  guns  battered  the  ^^fausse  hraye  "  and  rampart,  and  two 
pieces  were  directed  against  the  convent  of  Francisco.  Then  was 
beheld  a  spectacle  at  once  fearful  and  sublime.  The  enemy  replied 
to  the  assailants'  fire  with  more  than  ^\\y  pieces,  the  bellowing  of 
eighty  large  guns  shook  the  ground  far  and  wide,  the  smoke  rested 
in  heavy  volumes  upon  the  battlements  of  the  place,  or  curled  in 
light  wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires,  the  shells,  hissing  through 
the  air,  seemed  fiery  serpents  leaping  from  the  darkness,  the  walls 
crashed  to  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  distant  mountains, 
faintly  returning  the  sound,  appeared  to  moan  over  the  falling  city. 
And  when  night  put  an  end  to  this  turmoil,  the  quick  clatter  of 
musketry  was  heard  like  the  pattering  of  hail  after  a  peal  of  thunder; 
for  the  fortieth  regiment  assaulted  and  carried  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cisco, and  established  itself  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  attack. 

The  next  day  the  ramparts  were  again  battered,  and  fell  so  fast 
that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  commence  the  small  breach  at  the 
turret;  and  in  the  night  of  the  15th  five  more  guns  were  mounted. 
The  16th  at  daylight  the  besiegers'  batteries  recommenced,  but  at 
eight  o'clock  a  thick  fog  obliged  them  to  desist ;  nevertheless  the 
small  breach  had  been  opened,  and  the  place  was  now  summoned, 
but  without  effect  At  night  the  parallel  on  the  lower  Teson  was 
extended,  and  a  sharp  musketry  was  directed  from  thence  against 
the  great  breach.  The  breaching  battery,  as  originally  projected, 
was  also  commenced,  and  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division,  hidden 
in  the  pits,  continued  to  pick  off  the  enemy's  gunners. 

The  17th  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy,  and  tlie  wall  of 
the  place  was  beaten  down  in  large  cantles ;  but  several  of  the 
besiegers'  guns  were  dismounted,  their  batteries  injured,  and  many 
of  their  men  killed ;  Greneral  Borthwick,  the  comjnandant  of  artil- 
lery, was  wounded,  and  the  sap  was  entirely  ruined.  £ven  the 
riflemen  in  the  pits  were  at  first  overpowered  with  grape    yet 
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towards  evening  they  recovered  the  upper  hand,  and  the  French 
could  only  fire  from  the  more  distant  embrasures.  In  the  night 
the  battery  intended  for  the  lesser  breach  was  armed,  and  that  on 
the  lower  Teson  raised  so  as  to  afford  cover  in  the  day-time. 

On  the  18th  the  besiegers'  fire  was  resumed  with  great  violence. 
The  turret  was  shaken  at  the  small  breach,  the  large  breach  became 
practicable  in  the  middle,  and  the  enemy  commenced  retrenching 
it.  The  sap  however  could  make  no  progress,  the  superintending 
engineer  was  badly  wounded,  and  a  twenty-four-pounder,  having 
bursted  in  the  batteries,  killed  several  men.  In  the  night  the 
battery  on  the  lower  Teson  was  improved,  and  a  field-piece  and 
howitzer  being  placed  there,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  great 
breach  to  destroy  the  French  retrenchments. 

On  the  19th  both  breaches  became  practicable.  Major  Sturgeon 
closely  examined  the  place,  and  a  plan  of  attack  was  formed  on  his 
report ;  the  assault  was  then  ordered,  and  the  battering  guns  were 
turned  against  the  artillery  of  the  ramparts. 

ASSAULT   OF   CIUDAD   RODRIOO. 

This  operation,  which  was  confined  to  the  third  and  light  divi- 
sions and  Pack's  Portuguese,  was  organized  in  four  parts : 

1.  The  right  attach  The  light  company  of  the  eighty-third  and 
the  second  ca^adores,  which  were  posted  in  the  houses  beyond  the 
bridge  on  the  Agueda,  were  directed  to  cross  that  river,  and  esca- 
lade an  outwork  in  front  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  no  ditch; 
but  where  two  guns  commanded  the  junction  of  the  counterscarp 
with  the  body  of  the  place.  The  fifth  and  ninety-fourth  regiments, 
posted  behind  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  having  the  seventy- 
seventh  in  reserve,  were  to  enter  the  ditch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
counterscarp,  then  to  escalade  the  ^fausse  braye^  and  scour  it  on 
the  lefl  as  far  as  the  great  breach. 

2.  The  centre  attack  or  assault  of  the  great  breach.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  eighty-third  regiment, 
and  carrying  hay-bags  to  throw  into  the  ditch,  were  to  move  out 
of  the  second  parallel  and  to  be  followed  by  a  storming  party,  which 
was  again  to  be  supported  by  General  Mackinnon's  brigade  of  the 
third  division. 

3.  Left  attack*  The  light  division,  posted  behind  the  convent  of 
Francisco,  was  to  send  three  companies  of  the  ninety-fifth  to  scour 
the  ^^fausse  braye  "  to  the  right,  and  so  connect  the  left  and  centre 
attacks.  At  the  same  time  a  storming  party,  preceded  by  the  third 
ca^adores  carrying  hay-sacks,  and  followed  by  Vandeleur's  and 
Andrew  Barnard's  brigades,  was  to  make  for  the  small  breach,  and, 
when  the  ^fausse  braye "  was  carried,  to  detach  to  their  right,  tc 
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assist  the  main  assault,  and  to  the  left  to  force  a  passage  at  the 
Salamanca  gate. 

4.  The  fake  cUtacL  This  was  an  escalade  to  be  made  by  Pack's 
Portuguese  on  the  St.  Jago  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  right  attack  was  commanded  by  Colonel  0*Toole  of  the 
ca^adores. 

Five  hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  Major  Manners  of  the 
seventy-fourth,  with  a  forlorn  hope  under  Mr.  Mackie  of  the  eighty- 
eighth,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the  third  division. 

Three  hundred  volunteers,  led  by  Mfgor  Greorge  Napier  of  the 
fifty-second,  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty-five  men  under  Mr.  Gur- 
wood  of  the  same  regiment,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the 
light  division. 

All  the  troops  reached  their  different  posts  without  seeming  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  ;  but  before  the  signal  was  given, 
and  while  Lord  Wellington,  who  in  person  had  been  pointing  out 
the  lesser  breach  to  Major  Napier,  was  still  at  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cisco, the  attack  on  the  right  commenced,  and  was  instantly  taken 
up  along  the  whole  line.*  Then  the  space  between  the  array  and 
the  ditch  was  covered  with  soldiers,  and  ravaged  by  a  tempest  of 
grape  from  the  ramparts.  The  storming  parties  of  the  third  di- 
vision jumped  out  of  the  parallel  when  the  first  shout  arose ;  but 
60  rapid  had  been  the  movements  on  their  right,  that  before  they 
could  reach  the  ditch,  Ridge,  Dunkin,  and  Campbell,  with  the  fifth, 
seventy-seventh,  and  ninety-fourth  regiments,  had  already  scoured 
the  ^^fausse  hraye^^  and  were  pushing  up  the  great  breach,  amidst 
the  bursting  of  shells,  the  whistling  of  grape  and  muskets,  and  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  French,  who  were  driven  fighting  behind  the 
retrenchments.  There,  however,  they  rallied,  and,  aided  by  the 
musketry  from  the  houses,  made  hard  battle  for  their  post ;  none 
would  go  back  on  either  side,  and  yet  the  British  could  not  get 
forward ;  and  men  and  officers,  falling  in  heaps,  choked  up  the 
passage,  which  from  minute  to  minute  was  raked  with  grape  from 
two  guns  flanking  the  top  of  the  breach  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards ;  thus  striving  and  trampling  alike  upon  the  dead  and  the 
wounded,  these  brave  men  maintained  the  combat. 

Meanwhile  the  stormers  of  the  light  division,  who  had  three 
hundred  yards  of  ground  to  clear,  would  not  wait  for  the  hay-bags, 
but  with  extraordinary  swiftness  running  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
jumped  down  the  scarp  a  depth  of  eleven  feet,  and  rushed  up  the 
^fausse  hraye^*  under  a  smashing  discharge  of  grape  and  musketiy. 
The  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  dark  and  intricate,  and  the  forlorn 
hope  took  too  much  to  their  left ;  but  the  storming  party  went 
straight  to  the  breach,  which  was  so  contracted  that  a  gun  placed 
,    ♦  Appoudix  11, 1  S. 
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lengthwise  across  the  top  nearly  blocked  up  the  opening.  Here 
the  forlorn  hope  rejoined  the  stormers,  but  when  two-thirds  of  the 
as^nt  were  gained,  the  leading  men,  crushed  together  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  place,  staggered  under  the  weight  of  the  enemy's 
fire  ;  and  such  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  that  although  no  man 
had  been  allowed  to  load,  every  musket  in  the  crowd  was  snapped. 
The  commander,  Mfgor  Napier,  was  at  this  moment  stricken  to  the 
earth  by  a  grapeshot  which  shattered  his  arm,  but  he  called  on  his 
men  to  trust  to  their  bayonets,  and  all  the  officers  simultaneously 
sprang  to  the  front,  when  the  charge  was  renewed  with  a  furious 
shout,  and  the  entrance  was  gained.  The  supporting  regiments 
coming  up  in  sections  abreast,  then  reached  the  rampart,  the  fifly- 
second  wheeled  to  the  leA,  the  forty-third  to  the  right,  and  the  place  was 
won.  During  this  contest,  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes  afler 
the  ^^fausse  braye "  was  passed,  the  fighting  had  continued  at  the 
great  breach  with  unabated  violence,  but  when  the  forty-third  and 
the  stormers  of  the  light  division  came  pouring  down  upon  the 
right  fiank  of  the  French,  the  latter  bent  before  the  storm ;  at  the 
same  moment,  the  explosion  of  thre^  wall  magazines  destroyed 
many  persons,  and  the  third  division  with  a  mighty  effort  broke 
through  the  intrenchments.  The  garrison  indeed  still  fought  for  a 
moment  in  the  streets,  but  finally  fied  to  the  castle,  where  Mr. 
Gurwood,  who,  though  wounded,  had  been  amongst  the  foremost  at 
the  lesser  breach,  received  the  governor's  sword. 

The  allies  now  plunged  into  the  streets  from  all  quarters,  for 
OToole's  attack  was  also  successful,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the 
town  Pack's  Portuguese,  meeting  no  resistance,  had  entered  the 
place,  and  the  reserves  also  came  in.  Then  throwing  off  the  re- 
straints of  discipline  the  troops  committed  frightful  excesses.  The 
town  was  fired  in  three  or  four  places,  the  soldiers  menaced  their 
officers,  and  shot  each  other;  many  were  killed  in  the  market^ 
place,  intoxication  soon  increased  the  tumult,  disorder  everywhere 
prevailed,  and  at  last,  the  fury  rising  to  an  absolute  madness,  a  fire 
was  wilfully  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  great  magazine,  when  the 
town  and  all  in  it  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms,  but  for  the 
energetic  courage  of  some  officers  and  a  few  soldiers  who  still 
preserved  their  senses. 

Three  hundred  French  had  fallen,  fifteen  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  and  besides  the  immense  stores  of  ammunition,  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  battering 
train  of  Marmont's  army,  were  captured  in  the  place.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  allies  was  about  twelve  hundred  soldiers  and  ninety 
officers,  and  of  these  above  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  sixty 
officers  had  been  slain  or  hurt  at  the  breaches.     General  Craufurd 
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and  General  Mackinnon,  the  former  a  man  of  great  ability,  were 
killed,  and  with  them  died  many  gallant  men,  amongst  others  a 
captain  of  the  forty-fifth,  of  whom  it  has  been  felicitously  said, 
that  "  three  generals  and  seventy  other  officers  had  fallen,  but  the 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  strife  only  talked  of  Hardy  man."*  Gene- 
ral Vandaleur,  Colonel  Colbome,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank  wf»r« 
wounded ;  and  unhappily  the  slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  battle, 
for  the  next  day,  as  the  prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching 
out  by  the  breach,  an  accidental  explosion  took  place,  and  numbers 
of  both  were  blown  in  the  air. 

To  recompense  an  exploit  so  boldly  undertaken  and  so  gloriously 
finished.  Lord  Wellington  was  created  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by 
the  Spaniards,  Earl  of  Wellington  by  the  English,  and  Marquis  of 
Torres  Vedras  by  the  PortugueJse ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  previous  to  that  period  displayed 
great  ingratitude  in  the  conferring  of  honors  upon  the  British 
officers. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  duration  of  this  siege  was  twelve  days,  or  half  the  time 
originally  calculated  upon  by  the  English  Greneral,  and  yet  the  in- 
experience both  of  the  engineer  and  soldier,  and  the  very  heavy 
fire  of  the  place,  had  caus^  the  works  to  be  more  slowly  executed 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  the  cold  also  had  impeded  the 
laborers,  and  yet  with  a  less  severe  frost  the  trenches  would  have 
been  overflowed,  because  in  open  weather  the  water  rises  everywhere 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  But  the  worst  obstacle  was 
caused  by  the  disgraceful  badness  of  the  cutting  tools  furnished 
from  the  storekeeper-general's  office  in  England :  the  profits  of  the 
contractor  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  respected ;  the  engineers 
eagerly  .sought  for  French  implements,  because  those  provided  by 
England  were  useless. 

2.  The  audacious  manner  in  which  Wellington  stormed  thi^ 
redoubt  of  Francisco,  and  broke  ground  on  the  first  night  of  the 
investment ;  the  more  audadous  manner  in  which  he  assaulted  the 
place  before  the  fire  of  the  defence  bad  been  in  any  manner 
lessened,  and  before  the  counterscarp  had  been  blown  in,  were  tlie 
true  causes  of  the  sudden  fall  of  the  place.  Both  the  military  and 
political  state  of  affi&irs  warranted  this  neglect  of  rules.  The  final 
success  depended  more  upon  the  courage  of  the  troops  than  the 
skill  of  the  engineer ;  and  when  the  General  terminated  his  order 
for  the  assault,  with  this  sentence,  '^  Ciudad  Rodrigo  mu9t  be 
stormed  this  evening,"  he  knew  well  that  it  would  be  nobly  under* 

*  Captain  Cook*8  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
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stood.    Yet  the  French  fought  bravely  on  the  breach,  and  by  their 
side  many  British  deserters,  desperate  men,  were  bayoneted. 

3.  The  great  breach  was  cut  off  from  the  town  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar descent  of  sixteen  feet,  and  the  bottom  was  planted  with  sharp 
spikes,  and  strewn  with  live  shells ;  the  houses  behind  were  aU 
looped-holed,  and  garnished  with  musketeers,  and  on  the  flanks  there 
were  cuts,  not  indeed  very  deep  or  wide,  and  the  French  had  left 
the  temporary  bridges  over  them,  but  behind  were  parapets  so 
powerfully  defended  that  it  was  said  the  third  division  could  never 
have  carried  them,  had  not  the  light  division  taken  the  enemy 
in  flank  ;  an  assertion  perhaps  easier  made  than  proved. 

4.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  allies  on  this  occasion  has  been  con- 
trasted with  the  slow  proceedings  of  Massena  in  1810,  and  the 
defence  of  Herrasti  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Barrio.  But 
Massena  was  not  pressed  for  time,  and  he  would  have  been  blam- 
able  to  have  spared  labor  at  the  expense  of  blood.  Herrasti  also 
had  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  whereas  Barri6  had  less  than 
two  thousand,  of  which  only  seventeen  hundred  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  he  had  additional  works  to  guard.  Nevertheless,  his 
neglect  of  the  lesser  breach  was  a  great  error ;  it  was  so  naiTow 
and  high  that  a  very  slight  addition  to  its  defences  would  have  ren- 
dered it  quite  impracticable ;  and  as  the  deserters  told  him  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th  that  the  light  division  was  come  up,  out  of  its 
turn,  he  must  have  expected  the  assault  and  had  time  to  prepare 
for  it.  Moreover,  the  small  breach  was  flanked  at  a  very  short 
distance  by  a  demi-bastion  with  a  parapet,  which,  though  little  in- 
jur^ was  abandoned  when  the  head  of  the  storming  party  had 
forced  their  way  on  to  the  rampart.  But  the  true  way  of  defend- 
ing Ciudad  was  by  exteraal  operations,  and  it  was  not  until  it  fell 
that  the  error  of  Marmont  at  Elbodon  could  be  judged  in  its  full 
extent  Neither  can  that  Marshal  be  in  any  manner  justified  for 
having  left  so  few  men  in  Gudad  Rodrigo ;  it  is  certain  that  with 
a  garrison  of  ^yb  thousand  the  place  would  not  have  been  taken, 
for  when  there  are  enough  of  men  the  em^eer's  art  cannot  be 
overcome  by  mere  courage. 

5.  The  excesses  committed  by  the  allied  troops  were  very  dis- 
gracefuL  The  Spanish  people  were  allies  and  friends,  unarmed 
and  helpless,  and  all  these  claims  were  disregarded.  ^  The  sol- 
diers were  not  to  be  controlled."  That  excuse  will,  however, 
scarcely  suffice  here,  because  Colonel  Macleod,  of  the  forty-third, 
a  young  man  of  a  most  energetic  spirit,  placed  guards  at  the  breach, 
and  did  constrain  his  regiment  to  keep  its  ranks  for  a  long  time 
afier  the  disorders  commenced ;  but  as  no  previous  general  mea- 

▼ou  ra. — ^w 
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Bares  had  been  taken,  and  no  organized  efforts  made  by  higher 
authorities,  the  men  were  finally  carried  away  in  the  increasing 
tumult* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JExecntion  of  the  French  partisans  and  English  deserten  foand  in  Gndad  Bo- 
drigo — The  works  are  repaired — Marmont  collects  his  army  at  Salamanca— 
Bonnet  abandons  the  Astarias— Sonham  advances  to  Matllli^Hill  arrives  at 
Oastello  Branoo — ^The  French  army  liarassed  by  wjutcr  marohes  and  by  the 
partidas — Marmont  effein  spreads  his  divisions — Agneda  overflows,  and  all 
oommonication  with  (^adad  Rodrigo  is  cut  off— Lora  WeUington  prepares  to 
besiege  Badigos — Preliminary  measures— Impeded  by  bad  weather— Difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  arise — ^The  allied  army  marches  in  an  nnmilitary  man 
uer  towards  the  Alemteio — Lord  Wellington  proposes  some  financial  measures 
— Gives  up  Cindad  to  the  Spaniards — ^Toe  flflh  oiviBion  is  left  in  Beira — Car- 
los d'Espofia  and  General  Victor  Alten  are  poc^ted  on  the  Teltes — ^The 
Portngaese  militia  march  for  the  Coa — Lord  Wellington  reaches  Elvas — ^He  is 
beset  with  difficulties — Falls  sick,  but  recovers  ra^ddly. 

In  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  papers  were  found  bj  which  it  Appeared 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  emissaries  of  the  enemy ;  all 
these  people  Carlos  d'Espafia  slew  without  mercy,  but  of  the  £ng« 
lish  deserters,  who  were  taken,  some  were  executed,  some  par* 
doned,  and  the  rigor  of  the  Spanish  generab  was  thought  to  be 
overstrained. 

When  order  had  been  restored,  workmen  were  set  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  to  level  the  trenches,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  provision  the  place  quickly,  for  Marmont's  army  was  gathering 
at  Valladolid ;  tlmt  general  was  however  still  ignorant  that  Ciudad 
had  fallen.  In  the  latter  end  of  December,  rumor,  anticipating  the 
fact,  had  indeed  spoken  of  an  English  bridge  on  the  Agueda,  and 
the  expedition  to  Alicant  was  countermanded  ;  yet  the  report  died 
away,  and  Montbrun  recommenced  his  march.  But  though  the 
bridge  was  cast  on  the  1st  and  the  siege  commenced  on  the  8th,  on 
the  12th  nothing  was  known  at  Salamanca. 

On  the  11th  Marmont  arrived  at  Valladolid ;  on  the  15th  he  for 
the  first  time  heard  of  the  siege.  His  army  was  immediately  or- 
d«red  to  concentrate  at  Salamanca.  Bonnet  quitted  the  Asturias, 
Montbrun  hastened  back  from  Valencia,  Dorsenne  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  aid,  and  on  the  25th  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  being  about  forty-five  thousand  in  all,  were  assembled  al 
Salamanca,  finun  whence  to  Ciudad  was  four  marches. 

*  Captain  Cook^a  Memoirs,  vol.  I.,  p.  18S. 
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On  the  23d  Sooham  had  advanced  to  Matilla  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  fortress,  but  meanwhile  five  thousand  of  Hill's  troops 
had  reached  Castello  Branco,  and  the  allies  were  therefore  strong 
enough  to  fight  beyond  the  Agueda.  Hence^  if  the  siege  had  even 
lasted  twenty-four  days,  the  place  might  still  have  been  taken. 

The  26th  Marmont  knew  that  the  fortress  was  lost,  and  unable 
to  comprehend  his  adversary's  success,  retired  to  Yalladolid.  His 
divisions  were  thus  harassed  by  ruinous  marches  in  winter;  for 
Montbrun  had  already  reached  Arevalo  on  his  return  from  Valen- 
cia, and  Bonnet  in  repassing  the  Asturian  mountains  had  suffered 
much  from  cold  and  fatigue,  and  more  from  the  attacks  of  Porlier, 
who  harassed  him  without  cessation.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  imme- 
diately sent  money  and  arms  to  the  Asturians,  on  one  fiank,  and  on 
the  other  flank,  Morillo,  who  had  remained  at  Horcajo  in  great 
peril  after  his  flight  from  Almagro,  took  the  opportunity  to  escape 
by  Truxillo ;  meanwhile  Saomil's  band  cut  off  a  French  detach- 
ment at  Medina  del  Campo,  other  losses  were  sustained  from  the 
partidas  on  the  Tietar,  and  the  operations  of  those  in  the  Rioja, 
Navarre,  and  New  Castile  were  renewed.  The  regular  Spanish 
troops  were  likewise  put  in  movement  Abadia  and  Cabrera, 
advancing  from  Gallicia,  menaced  Astorga  and  La  Baneza,  but 
the  arrival  of  Bonnet  at  Benevente  soon  obliged  them  to  retire 
again  to  Puebla  de  Senabria  and  Villa  Franca ;  and  Silveira,  who 
had  marched  across  the  frontier  of  Tras  os  Montes  to  aid  them, 
also  fell  back  to  Portugal. 

Marmont's  operations  were  here  again  ill  judged.  He  should 
have  taken  post  at  Tamames,  or  St  Martin  de  Rio,  and  placed 
strong  advanced  guards  at  Tenebron  and  St  Espiritus,  in  the  hills 
immediately  above  Ciudad.  His  troops  could  have  been  concen- 
trated at  those  places  the  28th,  and  on  that  day  such  a  heavy  rain 
set  in,  that  the  trestle  bridge  at  Marialva  could  not  stand,  and  the 
river  rose  two  feet  over  the  stone  bridge  at  the  town.  The  allies 
were  then  on  the  left  bank,  the  communication  with  the  town  was 
entirely  cut  off,  the  repair  of  the  breaches  was  scarcely  complete, 
and  Ciudad  being  entirely  exposed  for  several  days  might  have 
been  retaken.  But  the  greatest  warriors  are  the  very  slaves  of 
fortune ! 

The  English  General's  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Badajos, 
which  he  was  desirous  to  invest  in  the  second  week  of  March ; 
because  then  the  flooding  of  the  rivers  in  Beira  would  enable  him 
to  carry  nearly  all  his  forces  to  the  Alemtejo,  without  risk,  and  the 
same  rains  would  impede  the  junction  of  Uie  enemy's  force  in  Es- 
tremadura.  Green  forage  was  to  be  had  in  the  last  province 
considerably  earlier  than  on  the  Agueda,  and  the  success  of  the 
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contemplated  campaign  in  Andalusia  depended  upon  the  operations 
taking  place  before  the  harvest  upon  the  ground  should  ripen, 
which  was  the  enem/s  resource,  and  would  happen  much  earlier 
there  than  in  Leon. 

Preliminary  measures  were  alre^y  in  progress.  In  December 
a  pontoon  bridge,  escorted  by  military  artificers  and  some  Portu- 
guese seamen,  had  been  ordered  from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes,  where 
draft  bullocks  were  collected  to  draw  it  to  Elvas.  After  the  fall 
of  Ciudad  stores  and  tools  were  sent  from  Lisbon  to  Setuval,  and 
thence  in  boats  to  Alcacer  do  Sal ;  and  a  company  of  the  military 
artificers,  then  at  Cadiz,  were  disembarked  at  Ayamonte  to  proceed 
to  Elvas,  where  an  engineer  officer  secretly  superintended  the  pre- 
parations for  the  siege.  Meanwhile  the  repairs  of  Ciudad  went  on, 
two  new  redoubts  were  traced  out  upon  the  Tesons,  the  old  one 
was  enlarged,  and  the  suburbs  were  strengthened ;  but  the  heavy 
storms  before  mentioned  impeded  these  works,  and  having  entirely 
stopped  all  communication  by  sea  and  land,  delayed  for  many  days 
the  preparations  for  the  ulterior  operations.  When  the  weather 
cleared  they  were  renewed,  yet  other  obstacles  were  not  wanting. 

The  draft  bullocks,  sinking  from  want,  were  unable  to  drag  the 
wliole  battering  train  by  the  way  of  Villa  Velha,  and  only  sixteen 
twenty-four  pounders  and  twenty  spare  carriages  could  be  moved 
on  that  line.  To  supply  the  deficiency  sixteen  twenty-four-pound- 
ers, then  in  vessels  in  the  Tagus,  were  ordered  up  to  Abrantes,  and 
Admiral  Berkeley  was  applied  to  for  twenty  ship-guns.  He  had 
none  of  that  calibre,  and  offered  eighteen-pounders,  which  were 
accepted ;  but  when  Major  Dickson,  who  superintended  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  artillery  service,  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  found 
that  these  were  Russian  pieces  whose  bore  was  too  large  for  Eng- 
lish shot,  and  the  Admiral  refused  to  give  guns  from  his  own  ship, 
the  Barfleur,  in  their  place.  This  apparently  capricious  proceed- 
ing produced  both  difficulty  and  delay,  because  the  artillery-men 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  cull  the  Portuguese  shot  in  the 
arsenal  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  However,  the  energy  of 
Major  Dickson  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  in  tlie  beginning  of 
March  the  battering  guns,  fifty-two  in  number,  the  pontoons  from 
Abrantes,  and  most  of  the  stores  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  were  parked 
at  Elvas,  where  also  gabions  and  fascines  were  piled  in  great 
numbers. 

Marmont  having  lost  his  emissaries  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
being  unable  to  measure  his  adversary's  talent  and  energy,  had 
during  these  transactions  again  spread  his  troops  that  he  might  tlie 
more  easily  feed  them.  Three  divisions  of  infantry  and  part  of 
the  cavalry  returned  to  Talavera  and  Toledo.     Souham  occupied 
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the  country  from  Zamora  and  Toro  to  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes : 
and  Bonnet,  after  driving  the  Gallicians  back  to  Senabria  and  Villa 
Franca,  remained  about  Benevente  and  Astorga.  The  army  of 
Portugal  appeared  to  dread  no  further  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  allies,  jet  from  some  secret  misf^iving,  Marmont  caused  Gen- 
eral Foy  to  march  through  the  Guadalupe,  by  the  pass  of  St.  Vin- 
cente,  to  ascertain  whether  an  army  could  march  by  that  line  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Guadiana. 

This  scattering  of  the  French  relieved  Lord  Wellington  from  a 
serious  embarrassment  The  constant  difficulty  of  land  transport 
had  prevented  him  from  bringing  up  the  clothing  of  the  army,  and 
he  was  now  obliged  to  send  the  regiments  to  those  points  on  the 
Mondego,  the  Douro,  and  the  Tagus,  where  the  clothing  had  ar- 
rived by  boats ;  hence  the  march  to  the  Alemtejo  was  necessarily 
long  and  unmilitary,  and  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  attempt, 
if  Marmont  had  kept  his  troops  together  on  the  Tormas,  with  ad- 
vanced posts  pushed  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  weather  was 
now,  however,  extremely  favorable  to  the  aUies,  and  the  new  Por- 
tuguese commissariat  supplied  the  troops  on  this  march  well,  and 
without  any  of  those  exactions  and  oppressions  which  had  always 
before  marked  the  movements  of  the  native  troops ;  nevertheless, 
the  scarcity  was  so  great  that  rations  of  cassava  root  were  served 
to  the  Portuguese  instead  of  bread. 

The  talents  of  Lord  Wellington  always  rose  with  his  difficulties, 
but  the  want  of  specie  crippled  every  operation.  A  movement  into 
Spain,  such  as  that  now  intended  against  Andalusia,  could  not  be 
effected  without  magazines,  when  there  was  no  harvest  on  the 
ground,  except  by  paying  ready  money ;  because  it  was  certain 
that  the  Spaniards,  however  favorably  disposed,  would  never 
diminish  their  own  secret  resources  for  mere  promises  of  payment. 
The  English  General  and  Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  endeavored  to  get 
British  bank  notes  accepted  as  cash,  by  the  great  merchants  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  reflecting  that,  from  the 
enormous  sums  spent  in  Portugal,  many  persons  must  needs  have 
secret  hoards  which  they  would  be  glad  to  invest,  if  they  could  do 
it  safely,  asked  for  English  exchequer-bills  to  negotiate  in  the  same 
manner ;  intending  to  pay  the  interest  punctually  and  faithfully, 
however  inconvenient  it  might  prove  at  the  moment  This  plan 
could  not  be  adopted  with  Portuguese  paper,  because  the  finances 
were  faithlessly  managed  by  the  Regency ;  but  some  futile  argu- 
ments against  the  proposition  were  advanced  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  money  became  so  scarce  that  we  shall  find,  even  in  the  midsf 
of  victory,  the  war  was  more  than  once  like  to  stop  altogether  from 
absolute  inability  to  proceed. 
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On  the  5th  of  March,  the  armj  heing  well  on  the  waj  to  the 
Alemtejo,  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  maintained  his  head-quarters 
on  the  Coa  to  the  last  moment,  that  the  enemj  might  not  he  awak- 
ened to  his  real  designs,  gave  up  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Castafios.  He 
also  in  person,  and  on  the  spot,  explained  to  Vives,  the  governor, 
the  plan  and  intention  of  the  new  works ;  he  supplied  him  with 
money  to  complete  them;  furnished  him  with  six  weeks'  provision  rt- 
maining  from  the  field  stores  of  the  British  troops,  and  gave  him  the 
reserved  store  at  St  Joa  de  Pesquiera,  on  the  Douro,  from  whence 
Carlos  d'Espana  undertook  to  transport  them  to  the  fortress. 

As  Marmont  was  at  this  time  in  Salamanca,  and  still  ignorant 
of  the  allies'  march.  General  Victor  Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry  was 
posted  on  the  Teltes,  to  screen  the  allies'  movements  as  long  as 
possible,  and  he  was  instructed  if  Marmont  advanced  to  retire  on 
Beira,  and  cover  the  magazines  at  Castello  Branco,  by  dispuUng 
all  the  rivers  and  defiles  with  the  enemy's  advanced  parties.  At 
the  same  time  Silveira  was  directed  to  fall  back  upon  the  Douro 
to  cover  Oporto ;  the  militia,  under  Trant  and  J.  Wilson,  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  about  Guarda,  and  those  of  Beira  to  unite 
about  Castello  Branco  under  Colonel  Lecor ;  the  orders  of  all  being 
the  same,  namely,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  rivers  and  defiles. 
Trant  was  to  defend  those  of  the  Estrella,  and  Lecor  those  of  Cas- 
tello Branco,  on  which  to\ni  Victor  Alten's  cavalry  was  finally  to 
retire  if  pressed.  With  these  forces,  and  the  Spaniards  under 
Sanchez  and  EspaHa,  and  with  the  two  fortresses,  for  Almeida  was 
now  capable  of  defence,  Marmont's  efforts  were  not  much  to  be 
dreaded  m  that  season,  afler  he  had  lost  his  battering  train  in  Gu- 
dad. 

These  things  arranged,  Wellington  set  off  for  Elvas,  which  he 
reached  the  11th,  and  prepared  to  invest  Badajos,  although  neither 
the  troops  nor  the  stores  were  all  arrived  ;  but  even  this  was  ten 
days  later  than  he  had  designed,  and  threw  his  operations  into  the 
violent  equinoctial  rains,  by  which  the  difiiculties  were  augmented 
twofold.  This  was  one  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  incredibly 
vexatious  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Regency.  There  was  no 
want  of  transport  in  the  country,  but  as  the  government  would  not 
oblige  the  magistrates  to  do  their  duty,  the  latter  either  refused  to 
procure  carts  for  the  army,  or  obliged  the  poorer  classes  to  supply 
them,  from  which  oppression  the  peasants  naturally  endeavored  to 
escape  by  fiight.  Thus,  all  the  arrangements  for  the  investment 
of  Badajos  on  the  6th  of  March  had  been  made,  but  the  rich  town 
of  Evora,  which  had  not  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy  for  more  than 
three  years,  refused  to  supply  any  carriages  at  all,  and  tho  operas 
tion  was  necessarily  put  off  tUl  the  17  th. 
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Bat  it  was  in  vain  that  Wellington  threatened  and  remonstrated, 
in  vain  that  he  employed  his  time  and  wasted  his  mental  powers  in 
devising  new  laws,  or  remedies  for  bad  ones ;  it  was  in  vain  tliat 
Mr.  Stuart  exerted  himself,  with  equal  vigor,  to  give  energy  to 
this  extraordinary  government ;  for  whether  in  matters  of  small  or 
vital  importance,  insolent  anger  and  falsehood,  disgracefiil  subter-  . 
fuges  and  stolid  indifference,  upon  the  part  of  all  civil  function- 
aries, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  met  them  at  every  turn.  The 
responsibility  even  in  small  matters  became  too  great  for  subor- 
dinate officers,  and  the  English  General  was  forced  to  arrange  the 
most  trifling  details  of  the  service  himself;  thus  the  iron  strength  of 
his  body  and  mind  was  strained,  until  all  men  wondered  how  they 
held,  and  in  truth  he  did  fall  sick,  but  recovered  after  a  few  days. 
The  critical  nature  of  the  war  may  be  here  judged  of,  for  no  man 
could  have  taken  his  place  at  such  a  moment ;  no  man,  however 
daring  or  skilful,  would  have  voluntarily  plunged  into  difficulties 
which  were  like  to  drive  Wellington  from  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  alUos  cross  the  Gosdiana — Beresford  invests  Badigoe — Oenerals  Grahsm 
and  Hill  command  the  covering  armv— Drouet  retires  to  Homaohes  in  the 
Llorena— Third  ^iglish  siege  of  Baai^jos — Sally  of  the  ffarrison  repulsed — 
Works  impeded  by  the  rain — ^The  besieged  rake  the  trenones  from  tne  right 
bank  of  the  Goadiana— The  lifth  division  is  called  np  to  the  siege — ^The  river 
rijes  and  carries  away  the  bridge,  and  the  siege  is  upon  the  point  of  bcin^  raised 
•^Two  flyinff  bridges  are  established — The  fifth  division  invest  San  Ohristoval 
and  the  brioge-head— The  Ficnrina  is  stormed— The  batteries  open  against  the 
San  Roqne  and  the  body  of  the  place — ^The  covering  army  drive  GenenU  Drouet 
fW)m  the  Serena  into  the  Morena  on  the  side  of  Cordova — Mormont  collects 
his  forces  in  Leon — ^The  Spanish  officers  and  the  Portuguese  government  neg- 
lect the  supplies  of  Ciudad  Bodrifiro  and  Almeida— Soult  advances  from  Cor- 
dova towards  Llerena— The  fifth  division  is  brought  over  the  Guadianar— The 
works  of  the  siege  are  pressed — An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  dam  of  the  inun- 
dati'^n  fiiils — ^The  two  breaches  become  practicable — Soult  effects  his  junction 
with  Drouet  and  advances  to  the  succor  of  the  phioe^ — Graham  and  Hill  fall 
back— The  bridge  of  Merida  is  destroyed— The  assault  is  ordered,  but  coun- 
termanded— A  tnird  breach  is  formed— Tlio  fortress  is  stormed  with  a  dread- 
ful slaughter,  and  the  city  is  sacked  by  the  allies. 

The  15th,  the  pontoons  were  laid  over  the  Guadiana,  about  four 
miles  from  Elvas,  at  a  place  where  the  current  was  dull,  two  large 
Spanish  boats  were  arranged  as  flying  bridges  ;  and  the  16th, 
Beresford,  who  had  again  joined  the  army,  crossed  the  river,  drove 
in  the  enemy's  posts,  and  invested  Badajos  with  the  third,  fourth, 
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and  eighth  divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  Hamilton's  Portuguese ;  in  all 
dfteen  thousand  men. 

Soult  was  then  before  the  Isla,  Drouet's  division  of  five  thousand 
men  was  at  Villafranca,  and  Daricau,  with  a  like  force,  was  at 
Zalaraea  de  Serena,  near  Medellin ;  wherefore  General  Graham, 
•passing  the  Guadiana  with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions 
of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  by 
Valverde  and  Santa  Martha,  upon  Llerena,  while  Hill  moved  from 
Albuquerque  by  Merida  upon  Almendndejos.  These  covering 
corps  were  together  thirty  thousand  strong,  nearly  five  thousand, 
including  the  heavy  Germans  who  were  at  Estremos,  being 
cavalry ;  and  as  the  fif^h  division  was  now  on  the  march  from 
Beira,  the  whole  army  presented  about  fifly-one  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  Portuguese.*  Gas- 
tanos  had  repaired  to  Gallicia,  but  the  fifth  Spanish  army  under 
Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur,  being  about  four  thousand  strong, 
passed  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the  lower  Guftdiana, 
intending  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance  to  the 
succor  of  Badajos. 

As  the  allies  advanced,  Drouet  marched  by  his  right  to  Hor- 
naches,  in  the  direction  of  La  Serena  and  Medellin,  with  a  view  to 
keep  open  the  communication  with  Marmont  by  Truxilla  Hill 
then  halted  at  Almendralejos,  and  Graham  took  post  at  Zafra, 
placing  Slade's  cavalry  at  Villafranca ;  but  Marmont  had  moved 
his  sixth  division  from  Talavera  towards  Castile,  through  the 
Puerto  de  Pico,  on  the  9th,  and  the  four  divisions  and  cavalry 
quartered  at  Toledo  had  recrossed  the  Tagus  and  marched  over  the 
Guadarama,  the  whole  pointing  for  Valladolid.  Thus  it  was 
already  manifest  that  the  army  of  Portugal  would  not  act  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  south. 

THIRD   ENGLISH   SIEGE   OF  BADAJOS. 

This  fortress  has  before  been  described.  The  garrison,  composed 
of  French,  Hessian,  and  Spanish  troops,  was  now  near  five  thou- 
sand strong,  including  sick.  Phillipon  had  since  the  last  siege 
made  himself  felt  in  all  directions,  for  he  had  continually  scourged 
the  vicinity  of  the  place,  destroyed  many  small  bands,  carried  off 
cattle,  almost  from  under  the  guns  of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor, 
and  his  spies  extended  their  researches  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to 
Lisbon,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Ayamonte. 

He  had  also  greatly  improved  the  defences  of  the  place.     An 

interior  retrenchment  was  made  in  the  castle,  and  many  more  guns 

were  there  mounted ;  the  rear  of  fort  Christoval  was  also  better 

secured,  and  a  covered  communication  from  the  fort  itself  to  th^ 

•  Appeu4ix  18,  %  1. 
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nork  at  the  bridge-head  was  nearlj  completed.  Two  ravelins  had 
oeen  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  a  third  was 
commenced,  together  with  counterguards  for  the  bastions ;  but  the 
eastern  front  next  to  the  castle,  which  was  in  other  respects  the 
weakest  point,  was  without  any  outward  protection  save  the  stream 
of  the  Ri  villas.  A  "•ctmetU'*  or  second  ditch  had  been  dug  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  ditch,  which  was  also  in  some  parts  filled  with 
water ;  the  gorge  of  the  Pardaleras  was  inclosed,  and  that  outwork 
was  connected  with  the  body  of  the  place,  from  whence  powerful 
batteries  looked  into  it  The  three  western  fronts  were  mined,  and 
on  the  east,  the  arch  of  the  bridge  behind  the  San  Roque  was 
built  up  to  form  an  inundation,  two  hundred  yards  wide,  which  greatly 
contracted  the  space  by  which  the  place  could  be  approached  with 
troops.  All  the  inhabitants  had  been  obliged,  on  pain  of  being 
expelled,  to  lay  up  food  for  three  months,  and  two  convoys  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  had  entered  the  place  on  the  10th  and 
16th  of  February;  but  Phillipon's  stores  of  powder  were  still 
inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  he  was  very  scantily  supplied  with 
shells. 

As  the  former  system  of  attack  against  Christoval  and  the  castle 
was  now  impracticable,  Lord  Wellington  desired  to  assail  one  of 
the  western  fronts,  which  would  have  been  a  scientific  operation ; 
but  the  engineer  represented  that  he  had  neither  mortars  nor 
miners,  nor  enough  of  guns,  nor  the  means  of  bringing  up  sufficient 
stores  for  such  an  attack.  Indeed^  the  want  of  transport  had  again 
obliged  the  allies  to  draw  the  stores  from  Elvas,  to  the  manifest 
hazard  of  that  fortress,  and  hence,  here,  as  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
time  was  necessarily  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  life ;  or  rather  the 
crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  the  soldiers. 

The  plan  finally  fixed  upon  was  to  attack  the  bastion  of  Trini- 
dad, because  the  counterguard  there  being  unfinished,  that  bastion 
could  be  battered  from  the  hill  on  which  the  Picurina  stood.  The 
first  parallel  was  therefore  to  embrace  the  Picurina,  the  San  Roque, 
and  the  eastern  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  counter-batteries 
there  erected  might  rake  and  destroy  all  the  defences  of  the  south- 
em  fronts  which  bore  against  the  Picurina  hilL  The  Picurina 
itself  was  to  be  battered  and  stormed,  aud  from  thence  the  Trini- 
dad and  Santa  Maria  bastions  were  to  be  breached  ;  after  this  all 
the  guns  were  to  be  turned  against  the  connecting  curtain,  which 
was  known  to  be  of  weak  masonry,  that  a  third  breach  might  be 
made,  and  a  storming  party  employed  to  turn  any  retrenchments 
behind  the  breaches  in  the  bastions.  In  this  way  the  inundation 
could  be  avoided ;  and  although  a  French  deserter  declared,  and 
truly,  that  the  ditch  was  there  eighteen  feet  deep,  such  was  the 
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Greneral's  confidence  in  his  troops,  and  in  his  own  resources  fbf 
aiding  their  efforts,  that  he  resolved  to  storm  the  place  without 
blowing  in  the  counterscarp. 

The  battering  train,  directed  by  Major  Dickson,  consisted  of 
fiflj-two  pieces.  This  included  sixteen  twenty-four-pound  howit* 
zers,  for  throwing  Shrapnell  shells ;  but  this  species  of  missile,  much 
talked  of  in  the  army  at  the  time,  was  little  prized  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  had  early  detected  its  insufRciency,  save  as  a  common 
shell ;  and  partly  to  avoid  expense,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  injure 
the  inhabitants,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  former  siege,  did  he  use 
mortars.  Here  indeed  he  could  not  have  brought  them  up,  for 
besides  the  neglect  of  the  Portuguese  government,  the  peasantry, 
and  even  the  ordenanza  employed  to  move  the  battering  train  from 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  although  well  paid,  deserted. 

Of  nine  hundred  gunners  present,  three  hundred  were  British, 
the  rest  Portuguese ;  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  sappers, 
volunteers  from  the  third  division,  who  were  indeed  rather  unskil- 
ful, but  of  signal  bravery.  The  engineer's  pare  was  established 
behind  the  heights  of  St  MichaeFs,  and  the  direction  of  the  siege 
was  given  to  General  Picton.  General  Kempt,  General  Colville, 
and  Greneral  Bowes  alternately  commanded  in  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  17th,  eighteen  hundred  men,  protected  by  a 
guard  of  two  thousand,  broke  ground  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
from  the  Picurina.  A  tempest  stified  the  sound  of  their  pickaxes, 
and  though  the  work  was  commenced  late,  a  communication  four 
thousand  feet  in  length  was  formed,  and  a  parallel  of  six  hundred 
yards,  three  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  was  opened. 
However,  when  the  day  broke  the  Picurina  was  reinforced,  and  a 
sharp  musketry,  interspersed  with  discharges  from  some  field-pieces, 
aided  by  heavy  guns  from  tlie  body  of  the  place,  was  directed  on 
the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  two  batteries  were  traced  out,  the  paral- 
lel was  prolonged  both  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  previous  works 
were  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  raised  th*e  para- 
pets of  the  Picurina,  and  having  lined  the  top  of  the  covered  way 
with  sand-bags,  planted  musketeers  there  to  gall  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  who  replied  in  like  manner. 

The  19th,  Lord  Wellington,  having  secret  intelligence  that  a 
sally  was  intended,  ordered  the  guards  to  be  reinforced.  Never- 
theless, at  one  o'clock  some  cavalry  came  out  by  the  Talavera  gate, 
and  thirteen  hundred  infantry,  under  Greneral  Vielland,  the  second 
in  command,  filed  unobserved  into  the  communication  between  the 
Picurina  and  the  San  Roque ;  a  hundred  men  were  prepared  to 
sally  from  the  Picurina  itself;  and  all  these  troops  jumping  out  at 
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once,  drove  the  workmen  before  them,  and  began  to  demolish  the 
parallel  Previous  to  this  outbreak,  the  French  cavalry,  forming 
two  parties,  had  commenced  a  sham  fight  on  the  right  of  the  paral- 
lel, and  the  smaller  partj  pretending  to  flj,  and  answering  Por- 
tuguese to  the  challenge  of  the  piquets,  were  allowed  to  pass. 
Elated  by  the  success  of  their  stratagem^  tliey  then  galloped  to 
the  engineer's  pare,  which  was  a  thousand  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
trenches,  and  there  cut  down  some  men,  not  many,  for  succor  soon 
came,  and  meanwhile  the  troops  at  the  parallel  having  rallied  upon 
the  relief  which  had  just  arrived,  beat  the  enemy's  infantry  back 
even  to  the  castle. 

In  this  hot  fight  the  besieged  lost  above  three  hundred  men  and 
officers,  the  besiegers  only  one  hundred  and  fifty;  but  Colonel 
Fletcher,  the  chief  engineer,  was  badly  wounded^  and  several  hun- 
dred intrenching  tools  were  carried  off,  for  Phillipon  had  prom- 
ised a  high  price  for  each ;  yet  this  turned  out  ill,  because  the 
soldiers,  instead  of  pursuing  briskly,  dispersed  to  gather  the  tools. 
After  the  actioA  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  six  field-pieces  were 
placed  as  a  reserve-guard  behind  St.  Micheal,  and  a  signal-post 
wits  established  on  the  Sierra  de  Yenta  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's 
motions. 

The  weather  continued  wet  and  boisterous,  and  the  labor  of  the 
works  Wits  very  harassing,  but  in  the  night  of  the  19th  the  parallel 
was  opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  20th  it  was  enlarged ;  yet 
a  local  obstacle,  and  the  flooding  of  the  trenches,  rendered  the  pro- 
gress slow. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  the  parallel  was  extended  to  the  left, 
across  the  Seville  road,  and  three  counter-batteries  were  com- 
menced ;  but  they  were  traced  in  rear  of  the  parallel,  partly  be- 
cause the  ground  was  too  soft  in  front  to  admit  of  the  guns  moving, 
partly  for  safety,  because  the  batteries  were  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  San  Roque ;  and  as  the  parallel,  eighteen  hundred 
yards  long,  was  only  guarded  by  fourteen  hundred  men,  a  few  bold 
soldiers  might,  by  a  sudden  rush,  have  succeeded  in  spiking  the 
guns  if  they  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  trench.  A  slight 
sally  was  this  day  repulsed,  and  a  shoulder  was  given  to  the  right 
of  the  parallel,  to  cover  that  flank. 

The  21st,  the  enemy  placed  two  field-pieces  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadiana,  designing  to  rake  the  trenches ;  but  the  shoulder, 
made  the  night  before,  baffled  the  design,  and  the  riflemen's  fire 
soon  sent  the  guns  away.  Indications  of  a  similar  design  against 
the  left  flank,  from  the  Pardaleras  hill,  were  also  observed,  and  a 
guard  of  three  hundred  men  with  two  guns  was  posted  on  that 
side  in  some  broken  ground. 

VOL.  m  16 
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In  the  night  another  hatteiy  against  the  San  Roque  was  com- 
menced, and  the  battery  against  the  Picurina  finished ;  but  heavy 
rain  again  retarded  the  works,  and  the  besiegers  having  fkiled  in 
an  attempt  to  drain  the  lower  parts  of  the  parallel  by  cuts,  made 
an  artificial  bottom  of  sand-bags.  On  the  other  hand  the  besieged, 
thinking  the  curtain  adjoining  the  castle  was  the  true  object  of 
attack,  threw  up  an  earthen  intrenchment  in  front,  and  commenced 
clearing  away  the  houses  behind  it.  A  covered  communication 
iTom  the  Trinidad  gate  to  the  San  Roque,  intended  to  take  this 
supposed  attack  in  reverse,  was  also  commenced ;  but  the  labor  of 
^^f^&^E  heing  too  great,  it  was  completed  by  hanging  up  brown 
cloth,  which  appeared  to  be  earth,  and  by  this  ingenious  expedient 
the  garrison  passed  unseen  between  those  points.* 

Yauban's  maxim,  that  a  perfect  investment  is  the  first  requisite 
In  a  siege,  had  been  neglected  at  Badajos  to  spare  labor,  but  the 
great  master's  art  was  soon  vindicated  by  his  countrymen.  Phil- 
lipon,  finding  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  free,  nmde  a  battery 
in  the  night  for  three  field-pieces,  which  at  daylight  raked  the 
trenches,  and  the  shots  pitching  into  the  parallel,  swept  it  in  the 
most  destructive  manner  for  the  whole  day ;  there  was  no  remedy, 
and  the  loss  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the  soft  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  prevented  the  touch  and  bound  of  the  bullets. 
Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the  fifth  division,  then  at  Campo 
Mayor,  to  invest  the  place  on  that  side ;  but  these  troops  were  dis- 
tant, and  misfortunes  accumulated.  In  the  evening  heavy  rain 
filled  the  trenches,  the  flood  of  the  Guadiana  ran  the  fixed  bridge 
under  water,  sank  twelve  of  the  pontoons,  and  broke  the  tackle  of 
the  flying  bridges ;  the  provisions  of  the  army  could  not  then  be 
brought  over,  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  being  still  on  the  right 
bank,  the  siege  was  upon  the  point  of  being  raised.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  the  river  subsided,  some  Portuguese  craft  were  brought 
up  to  form  another  flying-bridge,  the  pontoons  saved  were  employed 
as  row-boats,  and  in  this  manner  the  communication  was  secured 
for  the  rest  of  the  siege  without  any  accident. 

The  2dd,  the  besieged  continued  to  work  at  the  intrenchments 
covering  the  front  next  the  castle,  and  the  besiegers  were  fixing 
their  platform,  when,  at  three  o'clock,  the  rain  again  filled  the 
trenches,  the  earth  being  completely  saturated  with  water  fell  away, 
the  works  everywhere  crumbled,  and  the  attack  was  entirely  sus* 
pended. 

The  24th,  the  fifth  division  invested  the  place  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Guadiana,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  batteries  were 
armed  with  ten  twenty-fours,  eleven  eighteens,  and  seven  five-aud* 
•  Lamarro^s  Siege  of  Badajos. 
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a-balf-JDch  howitzers.  The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  these  pieces 
opened,  but  thej  were  so  yigoroaslj  answered,  that  one  howitzer 
was  dismounted,  and  several  artillery  and  engineer  officers  were 
killed.  Nevertheless  the  San  Roque  was  silenced,  and  the  garrison  of 
the  Picurina  was  so  galled  by  the  marksmen  in  the  trenches,  that 
no  roan  dared  look  over  the  parapet ;  hence,  as  the  external  appear- 
ance of  that  fort  did  not  indicate  much  strength,  Greneral  Kempt 
was  charged  to  assault  it  in  the  night 

The  outward  seeming  of  the  Picurina  was,  however,  fallacious ; 
the  fort  was  very  strong;  the  fronts  were  well  covered  by  the 
glacis,  the  flanks  were  deep,  and  the  rampart,  fourteen  feet  perpen- 
dicular from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  was  guarded  with  thick  slant- 
ing pales  above,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  there  were  sixteen  feet 
of  an  earthen  slope.  A  few  palings  had,  indeed,  been  knocked  off 
at  the  covered-way,  and  the  parapet  was  slightly  damaged  on  that 
side ;  but  this  injury  was  repaired  with  sand-bags,  and  the  ditch 
was  profound,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  flanked  by  four  splinter- 
proof  casemates.  Seven  guns  were  mounted  on  the  works,  the 
entrance  to  which  by  the  rear  was  protected  with  three  rows  of  thick 
paling,  the  garrison  was  above  two  hundred  strong,  and  every  man 
had  two  muskets.  The  top  of  the  rampart  was  garnished  with 
loaded  shells  to  push  over,  a  retrenched  guard-house  formed  a 
second  internal  defence,  and  finally,  some  small  mines  and  a  loop- 
holed  gallery,  under  the  counterscarp,  intended  to  take  the  assail- 
ants in  rear,  were  begun  but  not  finished. 

Five  hundred  men  of  the  third  division  being  assembled  for  the 
attack.  General  Kempt  ordered  two  hundred,  under  Major  Rudd, 
of  t)ie  77th,  to  turn  the  fort  on  the  left;  an  equal  force,  under 
Major  Shaw,  of  the  74th,  to  turn  the  fort  by  the  right ;  and  one 
hundred  from  each  of  these  bodies  were  directed  to  enter  the  com- 
munication with  San  Roque,  and  intercept  any  succors  coming 
from  the  towp.  The  flanking  columns  were  to  make  a  joint  attack 
oil  the  fort,  and  the  hundred  men  remaining  were  placed  under 
Captain  Powis,  of  the  83d,  to  form  a  reserve.  The  engineers, 
IloUoway,  Stanway,  and  Gips,  with  twenty-four  sappers  bearing 
hatchets  and  ladders,  guided  these  columns,  and  flf^y  men  of  the 
light  division,  likewise  provided  with  axes,  were  to  move  out  of  the 
trenches  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

ASSAULT   OF  THE   PICURINA. 

The  night  was  fine,  the  .orrangements  clearly  and  skilfully  made, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  two  flanking  bodies  moved  forward. 
The  distance  wes  short,  and  the  troops  quickly  closed  on  the  fort^ 
which,  black  and  silent  before,  now  seemed  one  mass  of  fire ;  then 
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the  assailaDts,  running  np  to  the  palisades  in  the  rear,  with  on* 
daunted  courage  endeavored  to  break  through  ;  and  when  the  de« 
Btzaictive  musketry  of  the  French,  and  the  thickness  of  the  pales, 
rendered  their  efforts  nugatory,  they  turned  against  the  faces  of 
the  work,  and  strove  to  break  in  there ;  but  the  depth  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  slanting  stakes  at  the  top  of  the  brick-woric,  again  baffled 
them. 

At  this  time,  the  enemy  shooting  fast  and  dangerously,  the  crisis 
appeared  imminent,  and  Kempt  sent  the  reserve  headlong  against 
the  front  Thus  the  fight  was  continued  strongly,  the  carnage  be- 
came terrible,  and  a  battalion  coming  out  from  the  town  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  fort,  was  encountered  and  beaten  by  the  party  on  the 
communication.  The  guns  of  Badajos  and  of  the  cast]<.  now 
opened,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  replied  with  musketiy,  rockets 
were  thrown  up  by  the  besieged,  and  the  shrill  sound  of  alarm 
bells,  mixing  with  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  increased  the 
tumult  Still  the  Picurina  sent  out  streams  of  fire,  by  the  light 
of  which  dark  figures  were  seen  furiously  struggling  on  the  ram- 
parts ;  for  Powis  first  escaladed  the  place  in  front  where  the  artil- 
lery had  beaten-  down  the  pales,  and  the  other  assailants  had 
thrown  their  ladders  on  the  fianks  in  the  manner  of  bridges,  from 
the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  the  slanting  stakes,  and  all  were  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  axe-men  of  the 
light  division,  compassing  the  fort  like  prowling  wolves,  discovered 
the  gate,  and  hewing  it  down,  broke  in  by  the  rear.  Nevertheless 
the  struggle  continued.  Powis,  HoUoway,  Gips,  and  Oates,  of  the 
88th,  fell  wounded  on  or  beyond  the  rampart ;  Nixon,  of  the  52d, 
was  shot  two  yards  within  the  gate;  Shaw,  Rudd,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  officers  had  fallen  outside ;  and  it  was  not  until  half 
the  garrison  were  killed,  that  Gasper  Thierry,  the  commandant, 
and  eighty-six  men,  surrendered,  while  some,  not  many,  rushing 
out  of  the  gate,  endeavored  to  cross  the  inundation,  and  were 
drowned. 

The  French  Governor  hoped  to  have  delayed  the  siege  five  or 
six  days  by  the  resistance  of  Picurina,  and  had  the  assault  been 
a  day  later,  this  would  have  happened ;  for  the  loop-holed  gallery 
in  the  counterscarp,  and  the  mines,  would  then  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  body  of  the  work  was  too  well  covered  by  the 
glacis  to  be  quickly  ruined  by  fire.  His  calculations  were  bafi^ed 
by  this  heroic  assault,  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  cost  four  officers 
and  fifty  men  killed,  fifteen  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
wounded  ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  fight  throughout,  that  the  gar- 
rison either  forgot,  or  had  not  time  to  roll  over  the  shells  and  com- 
bustibles arranged  on  the  ramparts.     Phillipon  did  not  conceid  the 
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danger  accruing  to  Badi^  from  the  loss  of  the  Picurina,  hut  he 
stimulated  his  soldiers'  courage  hj  calling  to  their  recollection  how 
infinitely  worse  than  death  it  was  to  be  the  inmate  of  an  English 
hulk !  an  appeal  which  must  have  been  deeply  felt,  for  the  annals 
of  civilized  nations  furnish  nothing  more  inhuman  towards  captives 
o^  war  than  the  prison  ships  of  England. 

When  the  Picurina  was  taken,  three  battalions  of  reserve  ad- 
vanced to  secure  it,  and  although  a  great  turmoil  and  firing  from 
the  town  continued  until  midnight,  a  lodgment  in  the  works,  and  a 
communication  with  the  first  parallel,  were  established,  and  the 
second  parallel  was  commenced.  However,  at  daylight  the  redoubt 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  fire  from  the  town,  that  no  troops  could 
remain  in  it,  and  the  lodgment  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  the 
evening  the  sappers  effected  another  lodgment  on  the  fianks,  the 
second  parallel  was  then  opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  next 
day  the  counter-batteries  on  the  right  of  the  Picurina  exchanged  a 
vigorous  fire  with  the  town ;  but  one  of  the  besiegers'  guns  was 
dismounted,  and  the  Portuguese  gunners,  fix)m  inexperience,  pro- 
duced less  effect  on  the  defences  than  was  expected.    * 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  a  new  communication  from  the  first 
parallel  to  the  Picurina  was  made,  and  three  breaching  batteries 
were  traced  out.  The  first,  to  contain  twelve  twenty-four-pounders, 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Picurina  and  the  inundation,  and 
was  to  breach  the  right  face  of  the  Trinidad  bastion.  The  second, 
to  contain  eight  eighteen-pounders,  was  on  the  site  of  the  Picurina, 
and  was  to  breach  the  lefi  fiank  of  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  The 
third,  constructed  on  the  prolonged  line  of  the  front  to  be  attacked, 
contained  three  Shrapnel  howitzers,  to  succor  the  ditch  and  prevent 
the  garrison  working  in  it ;  for  Phillipon  had  now  discovered  the 
true  line  of  attack,  and  had  set  strong  parties  in  the  night  to  raise 
the  counter-guard  of  the  Trinidad  and  the  imperfect  ravelin  covering 
the  menaced  front. 

At  daybreak  these  works,  being  well  furnished  with  gabions  and 
sand-bags,  were  lined  with  musketeers,  who  severely  galled  the 
workmen  employed  on  the  breaching  batteries,  and  the  artillery 
practice  was  also  brisk  on  both  sides.  Two  of  the  besiegers'  gnns 
were  dismounted,  the  gabions  placed  in  front  of  the  batteries  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen  were  knocked  over,  and  the  musketry  then 
became  so  destructive,  that  the  men  were  withdrawn  and  threw  up 
earth  from  the  inside. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  second  parallel  was  extended  to  the 
right,  with  the  view  of  raising  batteries  to  ruin  the  San  Roque,  to 
destroy  the  dam  which  held  up  the  inundation,  and  to  breach  the 
curtain  behind;  but  the  Talavera  road  proved  so  hard,  and  the 
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moon  shone  so  brightly,  that  the  laborers  were  quite  exposed,  and 
the  work  was  relinquished. 

On  the  28th  the  screen  of  gabions  before  the  batteries  was  re- 
stored, and  the  workmen  resumed  their  labors  outside  ;  the  parallel 
was  then  improved,  and  the  besieged  withdrew  their  guns  from  San 
Roque ;  but  their  marksmen  still  shot  from  thence  with  great  exact* 
ness,  and  the  plunging  fire  from  the  castle  dismounted  two  howitzers 
in  one  of  the  counter-batteries,  which  was  therefore  dismantled. 
The  enemy  had  also  during  the  night  observed  the  tracing  string 
which  marked  the  direction  of  the  sap  in  front  of  San  Roque,  and 
a  daring  fellow,  creeping  out  just  before  the  workmen  arrived, 
brought  it  in  the  line  of  the  castle  fire,  whereby  some  loss  was  sus- 
tained ere  the  fiedse  direction  was  discovered. 

In  the  night  the  dismantled  howitzer  battery  was  re-armed  with 
twenty-four-pounders,  to  play  on  the  San  Roque,  and  a  new  breach- 
ing battery  was  traced  out  on  the  site  of  the  Picurina,  against  the 
fiank  of  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  The  second  parallel  was  also 
carried  by  the  sap  across  the  Talavera  road,  and  a  trench  was 
digged  for  riflemen  in  front  of  the  batteries. 

The  29th  a  slight  sally,  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was 
repulbcd  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  sap  at  the  San  Roque  was 
ruined  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  besieged  continued  to  raise  the 
counter-guard  and  ravelin  of  the  Trinidad,  and  to  strengthen  the  * 
front  attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  besiegers  during  the  night 
carried  the  sap  over  the  Talavera  road,  and  armed  two  breaching 
batteries  with  eighteen-pounders,  which  the  next  day  opened  against 
the  fiank  of  Santa  Maria;  but  they  made  little  impression,  and  the 
explosion  of  an  expense  magazine  killed  many  men  and  hurt  others. 

While  the  siege  was  thus  proceeding,  Soult,  having  little  fear  for 
the  town,  but  expecting  a  great  battle,  was  carefully  organizing  a 
powerful  force  to  unite  with  Drouet  and  Daricau.  lliose  generals 
had  endeavored  to  hold  the  district  of  La  Serena,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  open  the  communication  with  Marmont  by  Medellin 
and  Truxillo ;  but  Graham  and  Hill  marched  against  their  fianks, 
and  forced  them  into  the  Morena  by  the  Cordova  roads ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  country,  Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur  were 
lying  close  on  the  lower  Guadiana,  waiting  their  opportunity  to 
fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance.  Nor  were  there  want- 
ing other  combinations  to  embarrass  and  delay  the  French  Marshal ; 
for  in  February  General  Monies,  being  detached  by  Ballesteros 
from  San  Roque,  had  defeated  Maransin  on  the  Guadajore  river, 
driving  him  from  Cartama  into  Malaga.  After  this  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  army  was  assembled  in  the  Ronda  hills,  with  a  view 
to  fall  on  Seville  by  the  left  of  the  Guadiana,  while  Morillo  assailed 
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it  on  the  right  of  that  river.  This  had  obliged  Soult  to  send  troops 
towards  Malaga,  and  fatally  delayed  his  march  to  Estremadura. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  was  concentrating  his  army  in  the  Sala« 
manca  country,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  meant  to  attack  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  Lord  Wellington  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  in- 
formation ;  he  knew  indeed  that  the  flooding  of  the  rivers  in  tlie 
north  would  prevent  a  blockade ;  and  he  was  also  assured  that 
Marmont  had  not  yet  obtained  a  battering  train.  But  the  Spanish 
generals  and  engineers  had  neglected  the  new  works  and  repairs 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  even  the  provisions  at  St  Joa  de  Pesquiera 
had  not  been  brought  up ;  the  fortress  had  only  thirty  days'  supply. 
Almeida  was  in  as  bad  a  state,  and  the  grand  project  of  invading 
Andalusia  was  likely  to  be  balked  by  these  embarrassments. 

On  the  30th,  Soult's  advance  from  Cordova  being  decided,  the 
iifth  division  was  brought  over  the  Guadiana  as  a  reserve  to  the 
covering  army ;  but  Power's  Portuguese  brigade,  with  some  cavalry 
of  the  same  nation,  still  maintained  the  investment  on  the  right 
bank,  the  siege  was  urged  forward  very  rapidly,  forty-eight  pieces 
of  artillery  were  in  constant  play,  and  the  sap  against  San  Roque 
advanced.  The  enemy  was  equally  active  ;  his  fire  was  very  de- 
structive, and  his  progress  in  raising  the  ravelin  and  counter-guard 
of  the  front  attacked  was  very  visible. 

The  1st  of  April  the  sap  was  pushed  close  to  the  San  Roque, 
the  Trinidad  bastion  crumbled  under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and 
the  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria,  which  was  casemated  and  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  batteries,  also  began  to  yield.  The  2d  the  face  of  the 
Trinidad  was  very  much  broken ;  but  at  the  Santa  Maria,  the  case- 
mates being  laid  open,  the  bullets  were  lost  in  their  cavities,  and 
the  garrison  commenced  a  retrenchment,  to  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
attacked  front  from  the  town. 

In  the  night  a  new  battery  against  the  San  Roque  was  armed, 
and  two  officers  with  some  sappers,  gliding  behind  that  outwork, 
gagged  the  sentinel,  placed  powder  barrels  and  a  match  against 
the  dam  of  the  inundation,  and  retired  undiscovered ;  but  the  ex- 
plosion did  not  destroy  the  dam,  and  the  inundation  remained.  Nor 
did  the  sap  make  progress,  because  of  the  French  musketeers ;  for 
though  the  marksmen  set  against  them  slew  many,  they  were  rein- 
forced by  means  of  a  rafl  with  parapets,  which  crossed  the  inunda> 
tion,  and  men  also  passed  by  the  cloth  communication  from  the 
Trinidad  gate. 

On  the  3d  some  guns  were  turned  against  the  curtain  behind  the 

San    Roque,   but  the   masonry  proved    hard,   ammunition   was 

scarce,  and  as  a  breach  there  would  have  been  useless  while  the 

inundation  remained,  the  fire  was  soon  discontinued.    The  two 
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breaches  in  the  bastion  were  now  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  besieged 
assiduously  labored  at  the  retrenchments  behind  them,  and  con- 
verted the  nearest  houses  and  garden  walls  into  a  third  line  of 
defence.  All  the  houses  behind  the  front  next  the  castle  were 
also  thrown  down,  and  a  battery  of  five  guns,  intended  to  flank 
the  ditch  and  breach  of  the  Trinidad,  was  commenced  on  the 
castle  hill,  but  outside  the  wall ;  the  besiegers  therefore  traced  out 
a  counter-battery  of  fourteen  Shrapnell  howitzers,  to  play  upon 
that  point  during  the  assault 

The  crisis  of  the  siege  was  now  approaching  rapidly.  The 
breaches  were  nearly  practicable.  Soult,  having  effect^  a  junction 
with  Drouet  and  Daricau,  was  advancing ;  and  as  the  allies  were 
not  in  sufficient  force  to  assault  the  place  and  give  battle  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  two  divisions  in  the  trenches, 
and  to  fight  at  Albuera  with  the  remainder.  Graham  therefore 
fell  back  towards  that  place,  and  Greneral  Hill  having  destroyed  the 
bridge  at  Merida,  marched  from  the  upper  Guadiana  to  Talavera 
BeaL 

Time  being  now,  as  in  war  it  always  is,  a  great  object,  the  anx- 
iety on  both  sides  redoubled ;  but  Soult  was  still  at  Llerena,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  breaches  were  declared  practicable, 
and  the  assault  ordered  for  that  evening,  Leith's  division  was 
even  recalled  to  the  camp  to  assist,  when  a  careful  personal  exam- 
ination of  the  enemy's  retrenchments  caused  some  doubts  in  Lord 
Wellington's  D*ind,  and  he  delayed  the  storm,  until  a  third  breach, 
as  originally  patxjected,  should  be  formed  in  the  curtain  between 
the  bastions  of  Trinidad  and  Maria.  This  could  not,  however,  be 
commenced  before  morning,  and  during  the  night  the  enemy's  work- 
men labored  assiduously  at  their  retrenchments,  regardless  of 
the  showers  of  grape  with  which  the  besiegers'  batteries  scoured 
the  ditch  and  the  breach.  But  the  6th,  the  besiegers'  guns  being  all 
turned  against  the  curtain,  the  bad  masonry  crumbled  rapidly  away, 
in  two  hours  a  yawning  breach  appeared,  and  Wellington,  having 
again  examined  the  points  of  attack  in  person,  renewed  the  order 
for  the  assault.  Then  the  soldiers  eagerly  made  themselves  ready 
for  a  combat,  so  fiercely  fought,  so  terribly  won,  so  dreadful  in  all 
its  circumstances,  that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  credit 
the  tale ;  but  many  are  still  alive  who  know  that  it  is  true. 

The  British  General  was  so  sensible  of  Phillipon's  firmness  and 
of  the  courage  of  his  garrison,  that  he  spared  them  the  atfront  of 
a  summons ;  yet  seeing  the  breacli  strongly  intrenched,  and  th^. 
enemy's  fiank  fire  still  powerful,  he  would  not  in  this  dread  crisis, 
trust  his  fortune  to  a  single  effort  Eighteen  thousand  daring 
soldiers  burned  for  the  signal  of  attack,  and  as  he  was  unwilling 
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to  lose  the  servi  ye  of  any,  to  each  division  he  gave  a  task  such  as 
few  generals  would  have  the  hardihood  even  to  contemplate. 

On  the  right  Picton's  division  was  to  die  out  of  the  trenches,  to 
cross  the  Hivillas  river,  and  to  scale  the  castle  walls,  which  were 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  all 
means  of  destruction,  and  so  narrow  at  top,  that  the  defenders 
could  easily  reach  and  as  easily  overturn  the  ladders. 

On  the  lefl,  Leith's  division  was  to  make  a  fabe  attack  on  the 
Pardaleras,  and  a  real  assault  on  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Yincente, 
where  the  glacis  was  mined,  the  ditch  deep,  the  scarp  thirty  feet 
high,  and  the  parapet  garnished  with  bold  troops  well  provided  ; 
for  PhilUpon,  following  his  old  plan,  had  three  loaded  muskets 
placed  beside  each  man,  that  the  first  fire  might  be  quick  and 
deadly. 

In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  under  General  Col- 
ville  and  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard,  were  to  march  against  the 
breaches.  They  were  furnished  like  the  third  and  fiflh  divisions 
with  ladders  and  axes,  and  were  preceded  by  storming  parties  of 
five  hundred  men  each  with  their  respective  forlorn  hopes.  The 
light  division  was  to  assault  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  the 
fourth  division  to  assault  the  Trinidad  and  the  curtain;  and  the 
columns  were  divided  into  storming  and  firing  parties,  the  former 
to  enter  the  ditch,  the  latter  to  keep  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

Besides  these  attacks.  Major  Wilson  of  the  forty-eighth  was  to 
storm  the  San  Roque  with  the  guards  of  the  trenches,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  General  Power  was  to  make  a  feint  on 
the  bridge-head. 

At  first  only  one  brigade  of  the  third  division  was  to  have 
attacked  the  castle,  but  just  before  the  hour  fixed  upon,  a  sergeant 
of  sappers  having  deserted  from  the  enemy,  informed  Wellington 
that  there  was  but  one  communication  from  the  castle  to  the  town, 
whereupon  he  ordered  the  whole  division  to  advance  together. 

This  was  the  outline  of  the  plan,  but  many  nice  arrangements 
filled  it  up,  and  some  were  followed,  some  disregarded,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  all  things  are  strictly  attended  to  in  a  desperate  fight. 
Nor  were  the  enemy  idle,  for  while  it  was  yet  twilight  some  French 
cavalry  issued  from  the  Pardaleras,  escorting  an  officer  who 
endeavored  to  look  into  the  trenches,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  tax 
assault  was  intended ;  but  the  piquet  on  that  side  jumped  up,  and 
firing  as  it  ran,  drove  him  and  his  escort  back  into  the  works. 
Then  the  darkness  fell  and  the  troops  only  awaited  the  signal. 

ASSAULT   OF   BADAJOS. 

The  night  was  dry  but  clouded,  the  air  thick  with  watery  exha* 

16* 
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lations  from  the  rivers,  the  ramparts  and  the  trenches  unusually 
still ;  jet  a  low  murmur  pervaded  the  latter,  and  in  the  former, 
lights  were  seen  to  flit  here  and  there,  while  the  deep  voices  of 
the  sentinels  at  times  proclaimed  that  all  was  well  in  Badajos. 
The  French,  confiding  in  Phillipon's  direful  skill,  watched  from 
their  loftj  station  the  approach  of  enemies,  whom  they  had  twice 
before  baffled,  and  now  hoped  to  drive  a  third  time  blasted  and 
ruined  from  the  walls;  the  British,  standing  in  deep  columns, 
were  as  eager  to  meet  that  fierj  destruction  as  the  others  were  to 
peur  it  down ;  and  both  were  alike  terrible  for  their  strength,  their 
discipline,  and  the  passions  awakened  in  their  resolute  hearts. 

Former  failures  there  were  to  avenge,  and  on  either  side  such 
leaders  as  led  no  excuse  for  weakness  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  the 
possession  of  Badajos  was  become  a  point  of  honor,  personal  with 
the  soldiers  of  each  nation.  But  the  stroiJg  desire  for  glory  was 
in  the  British  dashed  with  a  hatred  of  the  citizens  on  an  old 
grudge,  and  recent  toil  and  hardship,  with  much  spilling  of  blood, 
had  made  many  incredibly  savage ;  for  these  things  render  the 
noble-minded,  indeed,  averse  to  cruelty,  but  harden  the  vulgar 
spirit.  Numbers  also,  like  Caesar's  centurion  who  could  not  forget 
the  plunder  of  Avaricum,  were  heated  with  the  recollection  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  thirsted  for  spoil.  Thus  every  spirit  found  a 
cause  of  excitement,  the  wondrous  power  of  discipline  bound  the 
whole  together  as  with  a  band  of  iron,  and,  in  the  pride  of  arms, 
none  doubted  their  might  to  bear  down  every  obstacle  that  man 
jould  oppose  to  their  fury. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  castle,  the  San  Roque,  the  breaches,  the  Far- 
daleras,  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Yincente,  and  the  bridge-head 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  were  to  have  been  simulta- 
neously assailed,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
would  shrivel  within  that  fiery  girdle.  But  many  are  the  disap- 
pointments of  war.  An  unforeseen  accident  delayed  the  attack  of 
the  fifth  division ;  and  a  lighted  carcass,  thrown  from  the  castle, 
falling  close  to  where  the  men  of  the  third  division  were  drawn  up, 
discovered  their  array,  and  obliged  them  to  anticipate  the  signal 
by  half  an  hour.  TJien,  eveiything  being  suddenly  disturbtit' 
the  double  columns  of  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  also  moved 
silently  and  swiflly  against  the  breaches,  and  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  rushing  forward  with  a  shout,  encompassed  the  San 
Roque  with  fire,  and  broke  in  so  violently  that  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made. 

But  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  and  the  rattling  of  musketry  indi« 
cated  tlie  commencement  of  a  most  vehement  combat  at  the  castle. 
There  General  Kempt — ^for  Picton,  hurt  by  a  fall  in  the  camp,  and 
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expecting  no  change  in  the  hour,  was  not  present — there  General 
Kempt,  I  say,  led  the  tliird  division ;  he  had  passed  the  Riviilas, 
in  single  files  by  a  narrow  bridge,  under  a  terrible  musketry,  and 
then  re-fo]*ming,  and  running  up  the  rugged  hill,  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  castle  when  he  fell  severely  wounded,  and  being  carried 
back  to  the  trenches,  met  Picton  who  hastened  forward  to  take  the 
command.  Meanwhile  his  troops  spreading  along  the  front  reared 
their  heavy  ladders,  some  against  the  lofty  casfle,  some  against  the 
adjoining  front  on  the  lefl,  and  with  incredible  courage  ascended 
amidst  showers  of  heavy  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and  bursting  shells 
rolled  off  the  parapet,  while  from  the  flanks  the  enemy  plied  his 
musketry  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  and  in  front,  with  pikes  and  bay- 
onets, stabbed  the  leading  assailants  or  pushed  the  ladders  from 
the  walls ;  and  all  this  attended  with  deafening  shouts,  and  the 
crash  of  breaking  ladders,  and  the  shrieks  of  crushed  soldiers  an- 
swering to  the  sullen  stroke  of  the  falling  weights. 

Still,  swarming  round  the  remaining  ladders,  these  undaunted 
veterans  strove  who  should  first  climb,  until  all  being  overturned, 
the  French  shouted  victory,  and  the  British,  bafiled,  but  untamed, 
fell  back  a  few  paces,  and  took  shelter  under  the  rugged  edge  of 
the  hilL  Here  when  the  broken  ranks  were  somewhat  re-formed 
the  heroic  Colonel  Ridge,  springing  forward,  called  with  a  stento- 
rian voice  on  his  men  to  follow,  and  seizing  a  ladder,  once 
more  raised  it  against  the  castle,  yet  to  the  right  of  the  former  at- 
tack, where  the  wall  was  lower,  and  an  embrasure  offered  some 
facility.  A  second  ladder  was  soon  placed  alongside  of  the  first, 
by  the  grenadier  officer  Canch,  and  the  next  ii*.<fant  he  and  R.dge 
were  on  the  rampart,  the  shouting  troops  pressed  afler  them,  the 
garrison  amazed,  and  in  a  manner  surprised,  were  driven  fighting 
through  the  double  gate  into  the  town,  and  the  castle  was  won.  A 
reinforcement,  sent  from  the  French  reserve,  then  came  up,  a  sharp 
action  followed,  both  sides  fired  through  the  gate,  and  the  enemy 
retired,  but  Ridge  fell,  and  no  man  died  that  night  with  more 
glory — ^yet  many  died,  and  there  was  inuch  glory. 

During  these  events,  the  tumult  at  tne  breaches  was  such  as  if 
the  Tsry  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  and  its  central  fires  were 
bursting  upwards  uncontrolled.  The  two  divisions  had  reached 
the  glacis,  just  as  the  firing  at  the  castle  had  commenced,  and  the 
flash  of  a  single  musket  discharged  from  the  covered  way  as  a  sig- 
nal showed  them  that  the  French  were  ready ;  yet  no  stir  was 
^  heard,  and  darkness  covered  the  breaches.  Some  hay  packs  were 
then  thrown,  some  ladders  were  placed,  and  the  forlorn  hopes  and 
storming  parties  of  the  light  division,  about  five  hundred  in  all,  had 
descended  into  the  ditch  without  opposition,  when  a  bright  flame 
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shooting  upwards  displayed  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  ram- 
parts, crowded  with  dark  figures  and  glittering  anms,  were  seen  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  red  columns  of  the  British,  deep 
and  broad,  were  coming  on  like  streams  of  burning  lava ;  it  was 
the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  for  a  crash  of  thunder  followed, 
and  with  incredible  violence  the  storming  parties  were  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  shells  and  powder-barrels. 

For  an  instant  the  light  division  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch, 
amazed  at  the  terrific  sight,  then,  with  a  shout  that  matched  even 
the  sound  of  the  explosion,  fiew  down  the  ladders,  or  disdaining 
their  aid,  leaped,  reckless  of  the  depth,  into  the  gulf  below ;  and 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  amidst  a  blaze  of  musketry  that  daz- 
zled the  eyes,  the  fourth  division  came  running  in  and  descended 
with  a  like  fury.*  There  were  however  only  ^ve  ladders  for  both 
columns,  which  were  close  together,  and  a  deep  cut  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  counter-guard  of  the  Trinidad,  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  inundation ;  into  this  watery  snare  the 
head  of  the  fourth  division  fell,  and  it  is  said  that  above  a  hundred 
of  the  fnsileers,  the  men  of  Albuera,  were  there  smothered.  Those 
who  followed,  checked  not,  but  as  if  such  a  disaster  had  been  ex- 
pected, turned  to  the  left,  and  thus  came  upon  the  face  of  the  unfin- 
ished ravelin,  which,  being  rough  and  broken,  was  mistaken  for 
the  breach,  and  instantly  covered  with  men ;  yet  a  wide  and  deep 
chasm  was  still  between  them  and  the  ramparts  from  whence  came 
a  deadly  fire  wasting  their  ranks.  Thus  baffled,  they  also  com- 
menced a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  and  disorder  ensued ;  for 
the  men  of  the  light  division,  whose  conducting  engineer  had  been 
disabled  early,  and  whose  flank  was  confined  by  an  unfinished  ditch 
intended  to  cut  off  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  rushed  towards  the 
breaches  of  the  curtain  and  the  Trinidad,  which  were  indeed  before 
them,  but  which  the  fourth  division  were  destined  to  storm. 

Great  was  the  confusion,  for  now  the  ravelin  was  quite  crowded 
with  men  of  both  divisions,  and  while  some  continued  to  fire,  others 
jumped  down  and  ran  towards  the  breach,  many  also  passed  be- 
tween the  ravelin  and  the  counter-guard  of  the  Trinidad,  the  two 
divisions  got  mixed,  and  the  reserves,  which  should  have  remained 
at  the  quarries,  also  came  pouring  in,  until  the  ditch  was  quite 
filled,  the  rear  still  crowding  forward,  and  all  cheering  vehemently. 
The  enemy*s  shouts  also  were  loud  and  terrible,  and  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  of  grenades,  the  roaring  of  the  guns  from  the  flanks, 
answered  by  the  iron  howitzers  from  the  battery  of  the  parallel,  the 
heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  powder-barrels,  the  whizzing 
flight  of  the  blazing  splinters,  the  loud  exhortations  of  the  officen^ 
and  the  continual  clatter  of  the  muskets,  made  a  maddeniiig  din 
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Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  breach  as  if  driven  by  a 
whirlwind,  but  across  the  top  glittered  a  range  of  sword-blades, 
sharp-pointed,  keen-edged  on  both  sides,  and  firmly  fixed  in  pon- 
derous beams,  which  were  chained  together  and  set  deep  in  th« 
ruins ;  and  for  ten  feet  in  front,  the  ascent  was  covered  with  loose 
planks,  studded  with  sharp  iron  points,  on  which  the  feet  of  the 
foremost  being  set  the  planks  moved,  and  the  unhappy  soldiers, 
falling  forward  on  the  spikes,  rolled  down  upon  the  ranks  behind. 
Then  Ihe  Frenchmen,  shouting  at  the  success  of  their  stratagem, 
and  leaping  forward,  plied  their  shot  with  terrible  rapidity,  for 
every  man  had  several  muskets ;  and  each  musket  in  addition  to 
its  ordinary  charge  contained  a  small  cylinder  of  wood  stuck  full 
of  leaden  slugs,  which  scattered  like  hail  when  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

Again  the  assailants  rushed  up  the  breaches,  and  again  the 
sword-blades,  immovable  and  impassable,  stopped  their  charge,  and 
the  hissing  shells  and  thundering  powder-barrels  exploded  unceas- 
ingly. Hundreds  of  men  had  fallen,  and  hundreds  more  were 
dropping,  but  still  the  heroic  officers  called  aloud  for  new  trials, 
and  sometimes  foUowed  by  many,  sometimes  by  a  few,  ascended 
the  ruins  ;  and  so  furious  were  the  men  themselves,  that  in  one  of 
these  charges,  the  rear  strove  to  push  the  foremost  on  to  the  sword- 
blades,  willing  even  to  make  a  bridge  of  their  writhing  bodies,  but 
the  others  frustrated  the  attempt  by  dropping  down  ;  and  men  fell 
so  fast  from  the  shot,  that  it  was  hard  to  know  who  went  down 
voluntarily,  who  were  stricken,  and  many  stooped  unhurt  that 
never  rose  again.  Vain  also  would  it  have  been  to  break  through 
the  sword-blades,  for  the  trench  and  parapet  behind  the  breach 
were  finished,  and  the  assailants,  crowded  into  even  a  narrower 
space  than  the  ditch  was,  would  still  have  been  separated  from 
their  enemies,  and  the  slaughter  would  have  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dreadful  conflict,  Colonel  Andrew  Bar- 
nard had  with  prodigious  efforts  separated  his  division  from  the 
other,  and  preserved  some  degree  of  military  array ;  but  now  the 
tumult  was  such  that  no  command  could  be  heard  distinctly,  except 
by  those  close  at  hand ;  and  the  mutilated  carcases  heaped  on  each 
other,  and  the  wounded,  struggling  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon, 
broke  the  formations ;  order  was  impossible !  Yet  officers  of  all 
stations,  followed  more  or  less  numerously  by  the  men,  were  seen 
to  start  out,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  madness,  and  rush  into  the 
breach,  which,  yawning  and  glittering  with  steel,  seemed  like  the 
mouth  of  some  huge  dragon  belching  forth  smoke  and  flame.  Tn 
one  of  these  attempts,  Colonel  Macleod  of  the  forty-third,  a  young 
man  whose  feeble  body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for  war,  if  it 
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had  not  been  sustained  bj  an  unconquerable  spirit»  was  killed. 
Wherever  his  voice  was  he^rd,  there  his  soldiers  gathered,  and  with 
such  a  strong  resolution  did  he  lead  them  up  the  fatal  ruins,  that 
when  one  behind  him,  in  falling,  plunged  a  bajonet  into  his  back, 
he  complained  not,  and,  continuing  his  coui*se,  was  shot  dead  within 
a  yard  of  the  sword-blades.  But  there  was  no  want  of  gallant 
leaders  or  desperate  followers. 

Two  hours  spent  in  these  vain  efforts  convinced  the  soldiers  that 
the  breach  of  the  Trinidad  was  impregnable ;  and  as  the  opening 
in  the  curtain,  although  less  strong,  was  retired,  and  the  approach 
to  it  impeded  by  deep  holes  and  cuts  made  in  the  ditch,  the  troops 
did  not  much  notice  it  afler  the  partial  failure  of  one  attack  which 
had  been  made  early.  Gathering  in  dark  groups  and  leaning  on 
their  muskets,  they  looked  up  with  sullen  desperation  at  the  Trini- 
dad, while  the  enemy,  stepping  out  on  the  ramparts,  and  aiming 
their  shots  by  the  light  of  the  fire-balls  which  they  threw  over, 
asked  as  their  victims  fell,  **  Why  they  did  not  come  into  Bcuiajot  f 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the  dead  were  lying  in  heaps, 
and  others  continually  falling,  the  wounded  crawling  about  to  get 
some  shelter  from  the  merciless  fire  above,  and  withal  a  sickening 
stench  from  the  burnt  fiesh  of  the  slain.  Captain  Nicholas,  of  the 
engineers,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Shaw*  of  the  forty-third,  making 
incredible  efforts  to  force  his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa 
Maria  bastion.  Shaw,  having  collected  about  fifty  soldiers  of  all 
regiments,  joined  him ;  and  although  there  was  a  deep  cut  along 
the  foot  of  this  breach  also,  it  was  instantly  passed,  and  these  two 
young  ofiicers  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  band  rushed  up  the  slope 
of  the  ruins  ;  but  when  they  had  gained  two-thirds  of  the  ascent,  a 
concentrated  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  dashed  nearly  the  whole 
dead  to  the  earth!  Nicholas  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
intrepid  Shaw  stood  alone !  After  this  no  further  effort  was  made 
at  any  point,  and  the  troops  remained  passive,  but  unflinching, 
beneath  the  enemy^s  shot,  which  streamed  without  intermission ; 
for,  of  the  riflemen  on  the  glacis,  many  leaping  early  into  the  ditch 
had  joined  in  the  assault,  and  the  rest,  raked  by  a  cross-fire  of 
grape  from  the  distant  bastions,  baflied  in  their  aim  by  the  smoke 
and  flames  from  the  explosions,  and  too  few  in  number,  had  entirely 
failed  to  quell  the  French  musketry. 

About  midnight,  when  two  thousand  brave  men  had  fallen,  Wel- 
lington, who  was  on  a  height  close  to  the  quarries,  sent  orders  for 
the  remainder  to  retire  and  re-form  for  a  second  assault ;  for  he 
had  just  then  heard  that  the  castle  was  taken,  and,  thinking  that 
the  enemy  would  still  hold  out  in  the  town,  was  resolved  to  assail 

*  Now  lieatonant-Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy. 
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the  breaches  again.  This  retreat  from  the  ditch  was  however  not 
effected  without  further  carnage  and  confusion ;  for  the  French  fire 
never  slackened,  and  a  cry  arose  that  the  enemy  were  making  a 
sallj  from  the  distant  flanks,  which  caused  a  rush  towards  the 
ladders ;  then  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  wounded  who 
could  not  move,  and  expected  to  be  slain,  increased,  many  officers 
who  had  not  heard  of  the  order  endeavored  to  stop  the  soldiers 
from  going  back,  and  some  would  even  have  removed  the  ladders, 
but  were  unable  to  break  the  crowd. 

All  this  time  the  third  division  was  lying  close  in  the  castle,  and 
either  from  a  fear  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  point  which  insured  the 
capture  of  the  place,  or  that  the  egress  was  too  difficult,  made  no 
attempt  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from  the  breaches.  On  the  other 
side  however  the  fifth  division  had  commenced  the  false  attack  on 
the  Fardaleras,  and  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  the  Portuguese 
were  sharply  engaged  at  the  bridge ;  thus  the  town  was  girdled 
with  fire ;  for  Greneral  Walker's  brigade,  having  passed  on  during 
the  feint  on  the  Fardaleras,  was  escalading  the  distant  bastion  of 
San  Vincente.  His  troops  had  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  reached  the  French  guard-house  at  the  barrier-gate, 
undiscovered,  for  the  ripple  of  the  waters  smothered  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps  ;  but  just  then  the  explosion  at  the  breaches  took 
place,  the  moon  shone  out,  and  the  French  sentinels,  discovering 
the  columns,  fired.  The  British  troops,  immediately  springing 
forward  under  a  sharp  musketry,  began  to  hew  down  the  wooden 
barrier  at  the  covered  way,  while  the  Portuguese,  being  panic- 
stricken,  threw  down  the  scaling-ladders.  Nevertheless  the  others 
snatched  them  up  again,  and  forcing  the  barrier,  jumped  into  the 
ditch ;  but  the  guiding  engineer  officer  was  killed,  and  there  was  a 
cunette  which  embarrassed  the  column,  and  when  the  foremost  men 
succeeded  in  rearing  the  ladders,  the  latter  were  found  too  short, 
for  the  walls  were  generally  above  thirty  feet  high.  Meanwhile 
the  fire  of  the  French  was  deadly,  a  small  mine  was  sprung  beneath 
the  soldiers'  feet,  beams  of  wood  and  live  shells  were  rolled  over  on 
their  heads,  showers  of  grape  from  the  fiank  swept  the  ditch,  and 
man  afler  man  dropped  dead  from  the  ladders. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  defenders  having  been  called  away  to 
aid  in  recovering  the  castle,  the  ramparts  were  not  entirely  manned, 
and  the  assailants,  having  dis'v>vered  a  comer  of  the  bastion  where 
the  scarp  was  only  twenty  feet  high,  placed  three  ladders  there 
under  an  embrasui^  which  had  no  gun,  and  was  only  stopped  with 
a  gabion.  Some  men  got  up,  but  with  difficulty,  for  the  ladders 
were  still  too  short,  and  the  first  man  who  gained  the  top  was 
pushed  up  by  his  comrades,  and  then  drew  others  after  him,  untU 
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many  had  gained  the  sammit ;  and  though  the  French  shot  heavily 
against  them  fi-om  both  flanks  and  from  a  house  in  front,  they 
thickened  and  could  not  be  driven  back  ;  half  the  fourth  regiment 
entered  the  town  itself  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  houses,  while 
the  others  pushed  along  the  rampart  towards  the  breach,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  fighting  successively  won  three  bastions.* 

In  the  last  of  these  combats  General  Walker,  leaping  forward, 
Bword  in  hand,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  enemy^s  cannoneers 
was  discharging  a  gun,  fell  covered  with  so  many  wounds  that  it 
was  wonderful  how  he  could  survive,  and  some  of  the  soldiers, 
immediately  after  perceiving  a  lighted  match  on  the  ground,  cried 
out,  A  mine !  At  that  word,  such  is  the  power  of  imagination, 
those  troops,  whom  neither  the  strong  barrier,  nor  the  deep  ditch, 
nor  the  high  walls,  nor  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy  could  stop, 
staggered  back  appalled  by  a  chimera  of  their  own  raising ;  and  in 
this  disorder  a  French  reserve,  under  General  Viellande,  drove  on 
them  with  a  firm  and  ready  charge,  and  pitching  some  men  over 
the  walls,  and  killing  others  outright,  again  cleansed  the  ramparts 
even  to  the  San  Vincente.  There  however  Leith  had  placed 
Colonel  Nugent,  with  a  battalion  of  the  thirty-eighth  as  a  reserve, 
and  when  the  French  came  up,  shouting  and  slaying  all  before 
them,  this  battalion,  about  two  hundred  strong,  arose,  and  with  one 
close  volley  destroyed  them. 

Then  the  panic  ceased,  the  soldiers  rallied,  and  in  compact  order 
once  more  charged  along  the  walls  towards  the  breaches  ;  but  the 
French,  although  turned  on  both  flanks  and  abandoned  by  fortune, 
did  not  yet  yield ;  and  meanwhile  the  detachment  of  the  fourth 
regiment,  which  had  entered  the  town  when  the  San  Vincente  was 
first  carried,  was  strongly  situated,  for  the  streets  were  empty  and 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  no  person  was  seen  ;  yet  a  low  buzz  and 
whisper  were  heard  around,  lattices  were  now  and  then  gently 
opened,  and  from  time  to  time  shots  were  fired  from  underneath 
the  doors  of  the  houses  by  the  Spaniards.  However,  the  troops, 
with  bugles  sounding,  advanced  towards  the  great  square  of  the 
town,  and  in  their  progress  captured  several  mules  going  with 
ammunition  to  the  breaches ;  but  the  square  itself  was  as  empty 
and  silent  as  the  streets,  and  the  houses  as  bright  with  lamps ;  a 
terrible  enchantment  seemed  to  be  in  operation,  for  they  saw  nothing 
but  light,  and  heard  only  the  low  whispers  close  around  them,  while 
the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  like  the  crashing  thunder. 

There  indeed  the  fight  was  still  plainly  raging,  and  hence,  quitting 

the  square,  they  attempted  to  take  the  garrison  in  reverse,  by 

attacking  the  ramparts  from  the  town-side ;  but  they  were  received 

with  a  rolling  musketry,  driven  back  vrith  loss,  and  r^umed  their 
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moTement  through  the  streets.  At  last  the  breaches  were  aban- 
doned by  the  French,  other  parties  entered  the  place,  desultory 
combats  took  place  in  various  parts,  and  finally  General  Viellande 
and  Phillipon,  who  was  wounded,  seeing  all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge 
with  a  few  hundred  soldiers,  and  entered  San  Christoval,  where  they 
all  surrendered  early  the  next  morning  upon  summons  to  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  had  with  great  readiness  pushed  through 
the  town  to  the  draw-bridge  ere  they  had  time  to  organize  further 
resistance.  Bat  even  in  the  moment  of  ruin  the  night  before,  the 
noble  governor  had  sent  some  horsemen  out  from  the  fort  to  carry 
the  news  to  Soult's  army,  and  they  reached  him  in  time  to  prevent 
a  greater  misfortune. 

Now  commenced  tfiat  wild  and  desperate  wickedness  which  tar- 
nished the  lustre  of  the  soldier's  heroism.  All  indeed  were  not 
alike,  for  hundreds  risked  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  striving  to 
stop  the  violence  ;  but  the  madness  generally  prevailed,  and  as  the 
worst  men  were  leaders  here,  all  the  dreadful  passions  of  human 
nature  were  displayed.  Shameless  rapacity,  brutal  intemperance, 
savage  lust,  cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentations, 
groans,  shouts,  imprecations,  the  hissing  of  fires  bursting  from  the 
houses,  the  crashing  of  doors  and  windows,  and  the  reports  of 
muskets  used  in  violence,  resounded  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
streets  of  Badajos !  on  the  third,  when  the  city  was  sacked,  when 
the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  their  own  excesses,  the  tumult 
rather  subsided  than  was  quelled.  The  wounded  men  were  then 
looked  to,  the  dead  disposed  of ! 

Five  thousand  men  and  officers  fell  during  this  siege,  and  of 
these,  including  seven  hundred  Portuguese,  three  thousand  five 
hundi*ed  had  been  stricken  in  the  assault,  sixty  officers  and  more 
than  seven  hundred  men  being  slain  on  the  spot.  The  five  generals. 
Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes,  Colville,  and  Picton,  were  wounded,  the 
first  three  severely  ;  about  six  hundred  men  and  officers  fell  in  the 
escalade  of  San  Vincente,  as  many  at  the  castle,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  at  the  breaches,  each  division  there  losing  twelve  hundred ! 
And  how  deadly  the  strife  was  at  that  point,  may  be  gathered  from 
this :  the  forty-third  and  fifty-second  regiments,  of  the  light  division, 
alone  lost  more  men  than  the  seven  regiments  of  the  third  division 
engaged  at  the  castle  ! 

Let  any  man  picture  to  himself  this  frightful  carnage  taking 
place  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  square  yards ;  let  him 
consider  that  the  slain  died  not  all  suddenly,  nor  by  one  manner  of 
death ;  that  some  perished  by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some  by  water, 
that  some  were  crushed  and  mangled  by  heavy  weights,  some 
trampled  upon,  some  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  fiery  explosions ;  that 
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for  hoars  this  destniction  was  endured  without  shrinking,  and  that 
the  town  was  won  at  last ;  let  any  roan  consider  this,  and  he  must 
admit  that  a  British  army  bears  with  it  an  awful  power.  And  false 
would  it  be  to  saj  that  the  French  were  feeble  men ;  for  the  garrison 
stood  and  fought  manfully  and  with  good  discipline,  behaving 
worthily.  Shame  there  was  none  on  any  side.  Yet  who  shall  do 
justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers?  the  noble  emulation  of  the 
officers  ?  Who  shall  measure  out  the  glory  of  lUdge,  of  Macleod, 
of  Nicholas,  or  of  O'Hare,  of  the  ninety-iiflh,  who  perished  on  the 
breach,  at  the  head  of  the  stormers,  and  with  him  nearly  all  the 
volunteers  for  that  desperate  service?  Who  shall  describe  the 
springing  valor  of  that  Portuguese  grenadier  who  was  killed,  the 
foremost  man  at  the  Santa  Maria?  or  the  martial  fury  of  that 
desperate  soldier  of  the  ninety-fifth,  who,  in  his  resolution  to  win, 
thrust  himself  beneath  the  chained  sword-blades,  and  there  suflTered 
the  enemy  to  dash  his  head  to  pieces  with  the  ends  of  their  muskets  ? 
Who  can  sufficiently  honor  the  intrepidity  of  Walker,  of  Shaw,  of 
Canch,  or  the  resolution  of  Ferguson  of  the  forty-third,  who,  having 
in  former  assaults  received  two  deep  wounds,  was  here,  with  his 
hurts  still  open,  leading  the  stormers  of  his  regiment,  the  third  time 
a  volunteer,  and  the  third  time  wounded  !*  Nor  would  I  be  under- 
stood to  select  these  as  pre-eminent ;  many  and  signal  were  the 
other  examples  of  unbounded  devotion,  some  known,  some  that  will 
never  be  known ;  for  in  such  a  tumult  much  passed  unobserved, 
and  often  the  observers  fell  themselves  ere  they  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  what  they  saw ;  but  no  age,  no  nation  ever  sent  forth 
braver  troops  to  battle  than  those  who  stormed  Badajos. 

When  the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc  was  made  known  to  Lord 
Wellington,  the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and 
the  pride  of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  th« 
loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers. 

•  Appoudix  11,  S  S. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  state  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  obliges  Lord  Wellington  torelinqaiHh 
his  design  of  invading  Andalusia — Soult's  operations  descrihcd — He  reaciios 
Villa  Franca— Hears  of  the  fall  of  Badaios  and  retires— Penne  Villemur  and 
Morillo  move  from  the  Kiebia  against  Seville— Ballesteros,  having  defeated 
Maraiisin  at  Cartama.  comes  ft-om  the  Ronda  against  Seville — A  French  convoy 
is  stopped  in  the  Moreno,  and  the  whole  of  Andalusia  is  in  commotion — 
Seville  is  saved  by  the  subtlety  of  a  Spaniard  in  the  French  interest— Balles- 
teros  retires — Assaults  Zaharj  and  is  repulsed — Sends  a  division  against 
Ossuna,  which  is  also  repulsed  by  the  E»o^>€teroB — Drives  General  Rev  from 
Allora  to  Malaga — Souk  marches  from  Llcrena  towards  Seville,  and  General 
Conroux  brings  a  brigade  from  the  Guadalete  to  attack  Ballesteroe — Sir  S. 
Cotton  defeats  GenenU  Peyreymont's  cavalry  near  Usagre— Soult  concentrates 
his  army  near  Seville,  to  fight  the  allies — Lord  Wellington  marches  toBeira— 
Marmont's  operations — He  marches  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Carlos  d^E^paiia 
retires  towards  Almeida,  and  Victor  Alten  towards  Penamaoor— The  French 
appear  before  Almeida— General  Trant  arrives  on  the  Cabe^a  Negro— The 
French  retire^  and  Trant  unites  with  J.  Wilson  at  Guarda — Marmont  advances 
to  Sabugal — V  ictor  Alten  abandons  Penamaoor  and  Castello  Branco,  and  crosses 
the  Tagas— The  Portuguese  General  Leoor  opposes  tlie  enemy  with  skill  and 
courage — Biarmont  drives  Trant  from  Guarda,  and  defeats  his  militia  on  the 
Mondego— Lord  Wellington  crosses  the  Tagus  and  enters  Castello  Branco— 
Marmont's  position  perflons — Lord  Wellington  advances  to  attack  him — He 
retreats  over  the  Agueda — The  allied  army  is  spread  in  wide  cantonments, 
and  the  fortresses  are  victualled. 

The  English  General,  having  now  achieved  the  second  part  of 
his  project,  was  desirous  to  fight  a  great  hattle  in  Andalusia,  which 
would  have  been  the  crown  of  this  extraordinary  winter  campaign ; 
but  the  misconduct  of  others  would  not  sufier  him  to  do  this.  At 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  the  Spanish  engineers  had  entirely  ceaf.ed  the 
repairs  of  the  works  ;  Carlos  d'EspafIa,  besides  neglecting  to  pro- 
vision that  place,  had  by  his  oppressive  conduct  alarmed  all  the 
people  of  the  vicinity,  and  created  a  dangerous  spirit  of  discontent 
in  the  garrison ;  Almeida  was  insecure,  and  Marmont's  army  was 
already  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa. 

It  was  essential  to  place  those  fortresses  in  safety  ere  the  march 
into  Andalusia  could  take  place ;  but  the  English  General,  knowing 
that  the  danger  in  Beira  was  not  very  imminent,  lingered  a  few 
days,  hoping  that  Soult,  in  his  anger  at  the  loss  of  Badajos,  would 
risk  a  blow  on  this  side  of  the  Morena ;  and  he  was  certain  that 
the  French  General  could  not  stop  more  than  a  few  days,  because 
of  the  secondary  armies  whose  operations  were  then  in  progress. 

Soult  was  indeed  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  Badajos,  but  he 
was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  the  contest  was  too  unequal  He 
had  quitted  Seville  the  1st  of  April  with  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery.  His  march 
was  by  Lora  del  Rio  and  Constantino  upon  Llerena ;  and.  to  imposa 
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upon  the  ^Uies,  General  Grazan  moTed  bj  the  road  of  Monasterio 
with  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  and  the  baggage,  escorted  by 
Barois'  division  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry.  But  this  column 
turned  into  the  cross  roads  at  Santa  de  Guillena,  and  so  reached 
Constantino,  whence  they  followed  the  main  body,  and  thus  the 
whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Llerena  on  the  6th.  This  cir- 
cuitous march  had  been  determined  by  the  situation  of  Drouet  and 
Daricau,  who,  having  been  before  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the 
Cordova  roads,  could  not  rally  upon  the  side  of  Monasterio ;  now 
however  they  advanced  to  Fuentes  de  Ovejuna,  and  th«  allies  fell 
back  to  Albuera  and  Talavera  ReaL 

On  the  7th  the  French  reached  Villa  Franca,  and  their  cavalry 
entered  Villalba  and  Fuente  del  Maestro.  The  8th  they  were  in 
march  to  fight,  when  the  horsemen  sent  by  PhiUipon  from  Badajos, 
during  the  assault,  brought  the  news  of  its  fall ;  at  the  same  moment 
their  General  was  apprised  by  his  spies  that  Marmont,  by  whom  he 
expected  to  be  joined,  was  in  the  north,  and  could  not  assist  him. 
He  immediately  fell  back  to  Llerena,  for  the  allies  could  then  bring 
foity-five  thousand  men  into  action,  and  the  French  army,  though 
strongly  constituted  and  the  best  troops  in  Spain,  did  not  exceed 
twenty-four  thousand. 

Sou  It  had  now  little  time  to  deliberate,  for  Penne  Villemur  and 
Morillo,  issuing  out  of  Portugal  with  four  thousand  men,  had  crossed 
the  lower  Guadiana,  and  seized  San  Lucar  de  Mayor  on  the  4th. 
This  place  was  ten  miles  from  Seville,  which  was  only  garrisoned 
by  a  Spanish-Swiss  battalion  in  Joseph's  service,  aided  by  ^  Esco- 
,  peteroi^*  and  by  the  sick  and  convalescent  men  ;  the  commandant, 
Kignoux,  had  therefor^  afler  a  skirmish,  shut  himself  up  in  forti- 
fied convents.  The  6th  the  Spaniards  had  occupied  the  heights  in 
front  of  the  Triana  bridge,  and  the  7th  attacked  the  French 
intrenchments,  hoping  to  raise  a  popular  commotion.  But  a  worse 
danger  was  gathering  on  the  other  side ;  for  Ballesteros,  after  the 
defeat  of  Maransin  at  Cartama,  had  advanced  with  eleven  thousand 
men,  intending  to  fall  on  Seville  from  the  lefl  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  French,  and  to  keep  Laval  from 
detaching  the  troops  to  Seville,  the  Spanish  Greneral  had  sent 
Copons  with  four  thousand  men  by  Itar  to  Junquera,  which  is  on 
the  Malaga  side  of  the  Ronda ;  meanwhile  he  himself  entered  Los 
Barios  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  thus  threatened  at  once 
Granada  and  the  lines  of  Chiciana.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
similar  partidas  of  the  Ronda  were  let  loose  in  different  directions, 
to  cut  the  communications,  to  seize  the  small  French  magazines, 
and  to  collect  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  at  different  periodic  had 
quitted  their  colors  and  retired  to  their  homes. 
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Copons  remained  at  Junquera,  but  Ballesteros,  with  three  divi- 
sions commanded  by  Cruz  Murgeon,  the  Marquis  de  Las  Cuevas, 
and  the  Prince  of  Anglona,  marched  to  Utrera  as  soon  as  Soult 
had  departed  from  Seville ;  thus  the  communication  of  that  city 
with  Cadiz  on  one  side,  and  with  Mal^a  and  Granada  on  the  other, 
was  cut  off.  The  situation  of  the  French  was  very  critical,  and 
they  wanted  ammunition,  because  a  large  convoy,  coming  from 
Madrid  with  an  escort  of  twelve  hundred  men,  was  stopped  in  the 
Morena  by  the  partidas  from  the  Bonda  and  from  Murcia. 

On  the  6th  the  Spanish  cavalry  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Seville, 
when  false  information,  adroitly  given  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  French 
interest,  led  Ballesteros  to  beUeve  that  Soult  was  close  at  hand, 
whereupon  he  immediately  returned  to  the  Ronda ;  the  next  day 
Penne  Villemur,  having  received  notice  from  Lord  Wellington 
that  the  French  would  soon  return,  also  retired  to  Gibraelon. 

Ballesteros  soon  discovered  the  deceit,  when,  instead  of  returning 
to  Seville,  he  on  the  9th  assaulted  the  small  castle  of  Zahara  in  the 
hills,  and,  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  made  a  circuit 
north  of  Honda,  by  Albodonales,  Alcala  de  Pruna,  to  Casarbonela, 
where  he  was  rejoined  by  Copons.  The  division  of  Cuevas  then 
marched  against  Ossuna,  which,  being  only  garrisoned  by  "  Esco- 
peterosy*  was  expected  to  fall  at  once  ;  but  after  two  days'  combat 
and  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  the  three  thousand 
patriots  retired,  baffled  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  own  country- 
men fighting  for  the  invaders. 

When  Cuevas  returned,  Ballesteros  marched  in  three  columns, 
by  roads  leading  from  Casarbonela  and  Antequera,  to  attack 
General  Rey,  who  was  posted  with  eighteen  hundred  men  near 
Allora,  on  the  Guadaljore  river.  The  centre  column  was  first 
engaged  without  any  advantage,  but  when  Rey  saw  the  fiank 
columns  coming  on,  he  retired  behind  the  Guadalmediaa  river, 
close  to  Malaga,  having  lost  a  colonel  and  two  hundred  men  in 
passing  the  Guadaljore. 

After  this  action  Ballesteros  returned  to  the  Ronda,  for  Soult 
was  now  truly  at  hand,  and  his  horsemen  were  already  in  the  plains. 
He  had  sent  Digeon's  cavalry  on  the  9th  to  Cordova,  to  chase  the 
partidas,  and  had  ordered  Drouet's  division  to  take  post  at  Fuentes 
Ovejufia ;  then  directing  Peyreymont's  cavalry  upon  Usagre,  he 
had  come  himself  by  forced  marches  to  Seville,  which  he  reached 
the  11th,  hoping  to  surprise  the  Spaniards;  but  the  stratagem 
which  had  saved  Seville  on  the  6th  also  saved  Ballesteros;  for 
General  Conroux  was  coming  up  on  the  other  side  from  the  Guada- 
lete,  and  the  Spaniards  woi^d  have  been  inclosed  but  for  their 
timely  retreat    And  scarcely  had  Soult  quitted  Llerena  when  the 
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French  met  with  a  disaster  near  Usagre,  which,  though  a  strong 
position,  had  always  proved  a  very  dangerous  advanced  post  on 
both  sides. 

Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  while  following  the  trail  of  the  enemy  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  had  received  intelligence  that  Peyrey- 
mont's  cavalry  was  between  Villa  Garcia  and  Usagre,  and  he 
immediately  conceived  hopes  of  cutting  it  off.  To  effect  this, 
Anson's  brigade,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Frederic  Ponsonby, 
moved  during  the  night  from  Villa  Franca  upon  Usagre,  and  at 
the  same  time  Le  Marchant's  brigade  marched  from  Los  Santos 
upon  Benvenida  to  intercept  the  retreat  on  Llerena.  Ponsonby's 
advanced  guard  having  commenced  the  action  too  soon,  the  French 
fell  back,  before  Le  Marchant  could  intercept  them ;  but  as  some 
heights,  skirting  the  Llerena  road,  prevented  them  from  seeing 
that  General,  they  again  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the 
junction  of  the  Benvenida  road. 

The  hostile  bodies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  about  nine- 
teen hundred  sabres  on  each  side,  but  Sir  Stapleton  soon  decided 
the  action ;  for  ably  seizing  the  accidental  advantage  of  ground, 
he  kept  the  enemy's  attention  engaged  by  skirmishing  with  Pon- 
sonby's squadrons,  while  Le  Marchant,  secretly  passing  at  the  back 
of  the  heights,  sent  the  fifth  dragoon  guards  against  their  dank, 
and  the  next  moment  Ponsonby  charged  their  front  Thus  assailed, 
the  French  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  being  pursued  for  four  miles 
left  several  officers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  prisoners, 
and  many  were  killed  in  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
only  fifty -six  men  and  officers,  of  which  forty-five  were  of  the 
fifth  dragoon  guards. 

The  beaten  troops  found  refuge  with  Drouet's  infantry,  which 
had  not  yet  left  Llerena ;  but  after  this  action,  that  General  fell 
back  with  all  his  troops  behind  the  Guadalquivir,  for  Soult  was 
then  preparing  to  fight  the  allies  at  Seville. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  well  aware  of  Wellington's  inten- 
tion to  invade  Andalusia.  He  knew  exactly  the  amount  and  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  and  was  resolved  to  meet  him  coming  out  of 
the  Morena,  with  all  the  Freuch  army  united ;  ne'Uier  did  he 
doubt  the  final  issue,  although  the  failure  of  the  last  narvest  and 
the  non-arrival  of  convoys  since  February  had  lessened  his  re- 
sources. Wellington's  plan  was  however  deferred.  He  had  lev- 
eUed  his  trenches,  and  brought  two  Portuguese  regiments  of 
infantry  from  Abrantes  and  Elvas  to  form  a  temporaiy  garrison  of 
Badajos  until  some  Spaniards,  who  had  been  knded  at  Ayamonte 
m  March,  could  arrive;  then  giving  over  the  charge  of  the  repair? 
to  General  Hill,  who  remained  with  two  divisions  of  infentiyana 
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three  brigades  of  cavalrj  io  Estremadura,  be  marcbed  himself 
upon  Beira,  which  Marmont  was  now  ravaging  with  great  crueltj. 

That  Marshal  had  been  anxious  to  unite  with  Soult  in  Estre- 
madura, but  the  Emperor's  orders  were  imperative,  that  he  should 
make  a  diversion  for  Badajos  by  an  irruption  into  Portugal.  On 
the  14th  of  March  he  ascertained  that  none  of  Wellington's  divisions 
were  left  on  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  27  th  he  was  ready  to  move. 
Bonnet,  reinforced  by  Cariei-'s  brigade,  was  then  on  the  Orbijo,  in 
observation  of  the  Gallicians ;  Ferrier's  division  was  at  Valladolid, 
and  Foy's  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  but  the  other  five  divisions 
o£  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  had  passed  the  mountains  and 
concentrated  on  the  Tormes,  carrying  with  them  fifteen  days' 
provisions,  scaling  ladders,  and  the  materiab  for  a  bridge.  Both 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  therefore  in  manifest  peril,  and 
Almeida,  which  contained  the  allies^  battering  train,  was  still  very 
incompletely  fortified.  Hence,  on  the  first  rumor  of  Marmont's 
movement.  Lord  Wellington  had  thrown  in  two  militia  regiments, 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  Britisih  aitillery-men  ;  the  garrison  was 
therefore  three  thousand  six  hundred  strong,  and  the  governor. 
Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  labored  hard  to  complete  the  defences.* 

Of  the  northern  militia,  which  had  been  called  out  before  the 
allies  quitted  the  Coa,  six  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred 
cavalry  were  under  Silveira,  three  thousand  infantry  under  Trant, 
the  same  number  under  John  Wilson,  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred under  Lecor.  But  the  law  was,  that  person .<«  liable  to  serve 
should  be  enrolled  by  classes  in  rotation,  and  tlierefore  the  present 
men,  with  the  exception  of  Silveira's,  were  raw  peasants  totally 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  All  these  otRcers  save  Lecor,  whose 
post  was  at  Castello  Branco,  had  been  for  some  time  in  movement, 
and  Trant  and  Wilson  were  on  the  2 2d  at  Lamego,  where  Grene- 
ral  Baccellar,  who  commanded  the  province,  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
Silveira  had  the  same  destination,  but  his  march  was  slow,  and  his 
object  rather  to  draw  the  wonder  of  his  countrymen ;  for  in  his 
unquenchable  vanity  he  always  affected  to  act  as  an  independent 
general 

When  Trant  was  assured  that  Marmont's  direction  would  be  on 
Ciudad,  and  not  Oporto,  he  advanced  from  Lamego  followed  by 
Wilson,  intending  to  take  post  on  the  lower  Coa.  While  in  march 
he  received  Le  Mesurier's  despatches,  which  induced  him  to  make 
a  forced  march  with  one  brigsule,  to  the  Cabega  Negro  mountain, 
behind  the  bridge  of  Almeida.  His  design  was  to  break  down  the 
restored  part  of  that  structure,  and  so  prevent  the  enemy  from 
penetrating  to  Pinhel,  where  there  was  a  magazine;  and  his 
march  was  well-timed,  for  two  French  divisions  were  then  drivinf; 

*  Appendix  13, 1 1. 
VOL.  in. — ^T 
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Carlos  d'EIspafia  over  the  plain  beyond  the  Cgsl  It  appeared  that 
Marmont  having  come  close  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  30th,  the 
Spaniards  and  Victor  Alten  fell  back  from  the  Yeltes  before  him ; 
and  the  latter,  who  had  six  hundred  excellent  Grerman  cavalry,  im- 
mediately crossed  the  Agueda,  and  neither  comprehending  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Wellington's  orders,  nor  the  real  situation  of  aflTairs, 
retreated  at  once  to  Castello  Branco,  four  long  marches  from 
Ciudad,  thus  leaving  all  the  country  open  to  the  enemy's  maraud- 
ing parties.  Carlos  d'Espana,  who  had  eight  hundred  infantry^ 
abo  retreated  across  the  plain  of  the  Cima  de  Coa  to  Fort  Concep- 
tion, but  on  the  dd  the  French,  having  laid  their  bridge  at  the 
ford  of  Caridad,  passed  the  Agueda  and  drove  him  from  thence, 
and  he  reached  the  Cabe^a  Negro  in  retreat  with  only  two  hun- 
dred men,  at  the  very  moment  Trant  arrived. 

The  latter,  seeing  no  French  cavalry  on  the  plain,  and  being 
desirous  of  concerting  his  operations  with  Le  Mesurier,  immedi- 
ately threw  some  skirmishers  into  the  vineyards  on  the  right  of  the 
road  beyond  the  bridge ;  then,  escorted  by  some  guides  whom  he 
had  dressed  in  red  uniform,  he  galloped  to  the  glacis  of  the 
fortress,  communicated  with  the  govemer,  received  from  him  a 
troop  of  English  cavalry  which  happened  to  be  in  the  place,  and 
returned  at  dusk.  The  Cabe^a  Negro  was  immediatefy  covered 
with  bivouac  fires,  and  in  the  evening  Le  Mesurier  sallied  from 
the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  enemy's  light  troops.  The  two 
divisions  of  infantry  had  come  against  Almeida,  with  orders  to 
storm  it,  but  these  vigorous  actions  disturbed  them;  the  attempt  was 
not  made,  and  the  general  commanding  excused  himself  to  Mar- 
mont, on  the  ground  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  Trant  indi- 
cated the  vicinity  of  British  troops.  In  this  false  notion  he 
marched  the  next  morning  up  the  Coa  towards  Alfayates,  where 
Marmont  met  him  with  two  other  divisions,  and  eight  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  having  left  one  division  to  blockade  Ciudad. 

Trant  now  sent  back  the  horsemen  to  Lc  Mesurier,  and  marched 
to  Guarda,  to  cover  the  magazines  and  hospital  at  Celerico.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Wilson,  and  here  he  ought  also  to  have  been 
joined  by  Silveira ;  but  that  General,  instead  of  crossing  the  Douro 
on  the  5th,  and  marching  up  to  Guarda,  only  crossed  it  on  the 
14th,  and  Uien  halted  at  Lamego.  Thus,  instead  of  twelve  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  four  hundred  cavalry,  who  had  seen  some  ser- 
vice, there  were  scarcely  six  thousand  raw  peasants,  in  a  position, 
strong,  if  the  occupying  force  had  been  numerous  enough  to  hold 
the  ridge  of  Porcas  and  other  heights  behind  it,  but  a  very  danger- 
ous post  for  a  small  force,  because  it  could  be  turned  by  the  right 
and  left,  and  the  Ime  of  retreat  to  the  Mondego  was  not  favorable* 
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Neither  had  Trent  anj  horsemen  to  scout,  for  Baccellar,  a  weak 
old  roan,  who  had  never  seen  an  enemy,  was  now  at  Celerico,  and 
retained  the  only  squadron  of  dragoons  in  the  vicinity  for  his  own 
guard. 

This  post  Trant  and  Wilson  held,  with  six  thousand  militia  and 
six  guns,  from  the  9th  to  the  14th,  keeping  the  enemy's  marauders 
in  check  ;  and  they  were  also  prepared  to  move  by  the  high  ridge 
of  the  Estrella  to  Abrantes,  if  the  French  should  menace  that 
fortress,  which  was  not  unlikely.  For  Marmont  had  pushed  for- 
ward on  Sabugal,  and  Victor  Alten,  abandoning  Castello  Branco, 
while  the  French  were  still  at  Memoa,  &(ty  miles  distant  from  him, 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  and  it  is  said  had  even  some 
thoughts  of  burning  the  bridge.  The  French  parties  then  tra- 
versed the  lower  Beire  in  every  direction,  plundering  and  murder- 
ing in  such  a  shameful  manner,  that  the  whole  population  fled 
before  them.  However,  General  Lecor,  a  good  soldier,  stood  fast 
with  the  militia  at  Castello  Branco ;  he  checked  the  French  cavalry 
detachments,  removed  the  hospitals  and  some  of  the  stores,  and 
when  menaced  by  a  strong  force  of  infantry  on  the  12th,  destroyed 
the  rest  of  the  magazines,  and  fell  back  to  Sarnadas,  only  one  short 
m(u*ch  on  the  road  to  Villa  Velha ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the 
French  retired,  he  followed  and  harassed  their  rear. 

Marmont's  divisions  being  now  spread  over  the  country  in  search 
of  supplies,  Trant  formed  the  very  daring  design  of  surprising  the 
French  Marshal  himself  in  his  quarters  at  Sabugal.  Baccellar's 
procrastinations  fortunately  delayed  the  execution  of  this  project, 
which  was  undoubtedly  too  hazardous  an  enterprise  to  undertake 
with  such  troops ;  for  the  distance  was  twenty  miles,  and  it  was  a 
keen  observation  of  Lord  Wellington's,  when  Trant  adverted  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object,  to  say  that  ^  In  war  nothing  is  so  bad  as 
failure  and  defeat.^  This  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case 
here  :  for  in  the  night  of  the  18ih,  that  on  which  Trant  would  have 
made  the  attempt,  Marmont,  having  formed  the  design  of  surpris- 
ing Trant,  had  led  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry 
up  the  mountain.*  He  cut  off  the  outposts,  and  was  actually  en- 
tering the  streets  at  daybreak  with  his  horsemen,  when  the  alarm 
was  beaten  at  Trant's  quarters  by  one  drummer ;  this  being  taken 
up  at  hazard  by  all  the  o^er  drummers  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  caused  the  French  Marshal  to  fall  back  at  the  moment  when 
a  brisk  charge  would  have  placed  everything  at  his  mercy,  for  the 
beating  of  the  first  drum  was  accidental,  and  no  troops  were  under 
arms-t 

*  Mannont*8  Official  Reports,  MS. 
t  General  Tnmt^t»  papera,  MS. 
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The  militia  immediatelj  took  post  outside  Guarda,  but  they  had 
only  one  day's  provbions,  and  the  French  cavalry  could  turn  their 
flank  and  gain  Celerico  in  their  rear,  while  the  infantry  attacked 
their  front ;  the  guns  were  therefore  moved  off  under  cover  of  the 
town,  and  the  regiments,  withdrawing  in  succession,  retreated  over 
three  or  four  miles  of  open  ground  and  in  good  order,  although  the 
enemy^s  cavalry  hovered  close  on  the  flank,  and  the  infantry  fol- 
lowed at  a  short  distance.  Further  on,  however,  there  was  a 
wooded  declivity,  leading  to  the  Mondego,  and  here,  while  the  head 
of  the  troops  was  passing  the  river  below,  forty  dragoons,  sent  up 
by  Baccellar  the  evening  before,  were  pressed  by  the  French,  and 
galloped  through  the  rear-guard  of  eight  hundred  infantry ;  these 
last,  seeing  the  enemy  dismount  to  fire  their  carabines,  and  finding 
that  the  wet  had  damaged  their  own  powder,  fled  also,  and  the 
French  followed  with  hue  and  cry. 

All  the  officers  behaved  firmly,  and  the  Mondego  was  finally 
passed,  yet  in  confusion  and  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  prisoners ; 
and  Marmont  might  now  have  crossed  the  river,  on  the  flank  of 
the  militia,  and  galloped  into  Celerico,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
defend  the  magazines ;  instead  of  which  he  halted  and  permitted 
the  disorderly  rabble  to  gain  that  place.  Such,  however,  was  his 
compassion,  that  when  he  found  they  were  really  nothing  but  poor 
undisciplined  peasants,  he  would  not  suffer  his  cavalry  to  cut  them 
down,  and  no  man  was  killed  during  the  whole  action,  although 
the  French  horsemen  were  actually  in  the  midst  of  the  fugitives. 
Buccellar,  having  destroyed  a  quantity  of  powder  at  Celerico, 
retreated  with  Trant's  people  the  next  day  towards  Lamego ;  Wil- 
son remained  at  Celerico,  and  when  the  enemy  had  driven  in  his 
outposts,  he  ordered  the  magazines  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  order 
was  only  partly  executed  when  the  French  retired,  and  on  the  17th 
the  militia  re-occupied  Guarda. 

This  short  campaign  of  the  militia  I  have  treated  at  length,  be- 
cause it  produced  an  undue  effect  at  the  time,  and  because  it  shows 
how  trifling  accidents  will  mar  the  greatest  combinations  ;  for  here 
the  English  GeneraFs  extensive  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
Beira  were  utterly  disconcerted  by  the  slow  advance  of  Silveira 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  rapid  retreat  of  General  Alten  on  the 
other.  Again,  the  French,  deceived  by  some  red  uniforms,  and 
by  some  bivouac  fires  on  the  Cabe^a  Negro,  had  relinquished  the 
atack  of  Almeida  to  run  after  a  few  thousand  undisciplined  militia- 
men, who  were  yet  saved  by  the  accidental  beating  of  a  drum ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  find  a  Marshal  of  France  personally  acting  as  a 
partisan,  and  yet  effecting  nothing  against  these  miserable  troops. 

The  disaster  on  the  Mondego  spread  consternation  as  fiur  aff 
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Coimbra,  and  the  most  alarming  reports  reached  Lord  Wellington, 
whose  operations  it  is  now  time  to  notice.  When  Soult's  retreat 
from  Llerena  was  ascertained,  the  allied  army  had  marched  towards 
the  Tagus,  and  on  the  1 1th  Lord  Wellington,  hearing  of  Alten  s 
retreat,  sent  him  orders  to  re-crass  that  river  without  delay,  and 
return  to  Castello  Branco.  The  16th  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  also  reached  that  town,  and  the  same  day  a  militia  officer, 
flying  from  Coimbra  in  the  general  panic,  came  to  head-quarters 
and  reported  that  the  enemy  was  master  of  that  tcwn ;  but  the 
next  hour  brought  General  Wilson's  report  from  Guarda,  and  the 
unfortunate  wretch  whose  fears  had  led  him  to  give  the  false  infor- 
mation, was  tried  and  shot  by  order  of  Beresford. 

At  this  time  the  French  army,  in  number  about  twenty-eight 
thousand,  was  concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  Brennier's  divi- 
sion, which  remained  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  between  Sabugal  and 
the  ridge  of  hills  overlooking  Penamacor.  Marmont  was  inclined 
to  fight,  for  he  had  heard  of  a  convoy  of  provisions  which  Lord 
Wellington  had  some  days  before  sent  by  the  way  of  Almeida  to 
Ciudad,  and  intended  to  cut  it  off:  but  the  convoy  having  reached 
Almeida  was  safe,  and  the  French  General's  own  position  was  very 
critical.  Almeida  and  the  militia  at  Guarda  were  on  his  right 
flank,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  on  his  rear,  and  immediately  behind 
him  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda  rivers  were  both  swelled  by  heavy 
rfuns  which  fell  from  the  13th  to  the  19th,  and  the  food  had 
broken  the  bridge  near  Caridad.  There  remained  only  the  Puente 
de  Villar  on  the  upper  Agueda  for  retreat,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it  were  bad  and  narrow ;  the  march  from  thence  to  Tamames 
was  also  circuitous  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  allies,  who 
could  move  on  the  chord  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Marmont's  re- 
treat must  therefore  have  been  effected  through  the  pass  of  Perales 
upon  Coria,  and  the  English  General,  conceiving  good  hopes  of 
falling  on  him  before  he  could  cross  the  Coa,  moved  forward  to 
Pedrogoa ;  but  the  rear  of  the  army  was  not  yet  across  the  Tagus, 
and  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  the  attack  could  not  be  collected 
before  the  21st.  On  that  day,  however,  the  Agueda  having  sub- 
sided, the  French  restored  their  bridge,  the  last  of  their  divisions 
crossed  it  on  the  24th,  and  Marmont  thus  terminated  his  operations 
without  loss.  After  this  he  again  spread  his  troops  over  the  plains 
of  Leon,,  where  some  of  his  smaller  posts  had  indeed  been  harassed 
by  Julian  Sanchez,  but  where  the  Gallician  army  had  done  nothing. 

The  Portuguese  militia  were  immediately  disbanded,  and  the 
English  General  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  revictual  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  intending  when  that  was  effected  to  leave 
Picton  with  a  corps  upon  the  Agueda,  and  march  himself  against 
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Andalusia,  following  his  original  design.  The  first  division,  which 
had  only  reached  Castello  Branco,  returned  to  Castello  de  Vide, 
and  as  Foy*s  division  had  meanwhile  reoccupied  Truxillo,  Hill  ad- 
vajiced  to  observe  him,  and  the  fifth  Spanish  army  returned  to 
Estremadura.  But  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  fortresses  was 
very  great  The  incursion  of  Marmont  had  destroyed  all  the  in- 
termediate magazines,  and  dispersed  the  means  of  transport  on  the 
lines  of  communication ;  the  Portuguese  government  would  not 
remedy  the  inconvenience  either  there  or  on  the  other  frontier,  and 
Elvas  and  Badajos  were  sufiTering  from  the  same  cause  asCiudad 
and  Almeida. 

In  this  dilemma  Lord  Wellington  adopted,  from  necessity,  a  very 
unmilitary  and  dangerous  remedy.  For  having  declared  to  the 
members  of  the  Portuguese  government,  that  on  their  heads  he 
would  throw  the  responsibility  of  losing  Badajos  and  Elvas,  if  they 
did  not  immediately  victual  both,  a  threat  which  had  its  due  effect, 
he  employed  the  whole  of  the  carriages  and  mples  attached  to  the 
nrmy  to  bring  up  stores  to  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  mean- 
while he  quartered  his  troops  near  the  points  of  water-carriage, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  Mondego,  the  Douro,  and  the  Tagus,  Thus 
the  army  was  spread  from  the  Morena  to  the  Tagus,  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Douro,  from  the  Douro  to  the  Mondego,  on  a  line 
little  less  than  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  face  of  three 
hostile  armies,  the  farthest  of  which  was  but  a  few  marches  from 
the  outposts.  It  was  however  scarcely  possible  for  the  French  to 
assemble  again  in  masses,  before  the  ripening  of  the  coming  har- 
vest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  above  measure  was  insuf- 
ficient to  gain  time ;  the  expedition  against  Andalusia  was  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  the  fifth  great  epoch  of  the  war  terminated. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


General  observations— The  campaip^n  considered — The  justioe  of  Napoleon's 
views  vindicated,  and  Marmont^s  operntionsi  censured  as  the  cause  of  the 
French  misfortunes — The  operations  of  the  army  of  the  centre  and  of  the 
south  examined — Lord  Welhnjftou's  op'^mtious  eulogized — Extraordinary  ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Colqubouu  Grunt — The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Badajos 
examined — Lord  Wellington's  conduct  vindicated. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 


In  this  campaign  the  French  forces  were  too  much  scattered, 
and  they  occupied  the  countries  bordering  on  Portugal  rather  as  a 
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oonquered  territory  than  as  a  field  of  operations.  The  raoyements 
of  le  armies  of  the  north,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  might 
have  been  so  combined  as  to  present  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  a 
field  of  battle ;  yet  Wellington  captured  two  great  fortresses  within 
gun-shot,  as  it  were,  of  them  all,  and  was  never  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  even  thirty  thousand  men.  This  arose  partly  from  the 
want  of  union,  partly  from  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  whose  plans 
the  generals  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  in  their  true 
spirit,  and  therefore  executed  without  vigor ;  and  yet  the  French 
writers  have  generally  endeavored  to  fasten  the  failures  on  Napo- 
leon, as  if  he  only  was  mistaken  about  the  war  in  Spain !  It  is 
easy  to  spurn  the  dead  lion  ! 

The  expedition  of  Montbrun  to  Alicant  has  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Napoleon  however 
did  not  desire  that  Montbrun's  march  should  be  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  week,  upon  the  strength  of  some  vague  rumors  relative  to  the 
allies'  proceedings,  and  yet  be  finally  sent  at  precisely  the  wrong 
period :  neither  did  he  contemplate  that  General's  idle  display  at 
Alicant  after  the  city  of  Valencia  had  fallen.  But  ill-executed  and 
hurtful  as  this  expedition  doubtless  was  in  various  ways,  the  loss 
of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  cannot  be  directly  traced  to  it.  Montbrun  was 
at  Almanza  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  on  the  19th  Ciudad  was 
stormed ;  now,  if  he  had  not  been  at  Almanza  he  would  have  been 
at  Toledo,  that  is,  eight  marches  from  Salamanca ;  and  as  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  was  not  known  until  the  15th,  even  at 
Yalladolid,  he  could  not  have  been  on  the  Tormes  before  the  25th, 
which  would  have  been  five  days  too  late.  The  Emperor  wished 
to  strengthen  Suchet  at  the  crisis  of  the  Valencian  operations,  and 
his  intent  was  that  Montbnm  should  have  reached  that  city  i.n 
December,  but  the  latter  did  not  arrive  before  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary ;  had  he  been  only  a  week  earlier,  that  is,  had  he  marched 
at  once  from  Toledo,  Mahy  could  not  have  escaped,  Alicant  would 
then  have  fallen,  and  if  Blake  had  made  an  obstinate  defence  at 
Valencia  the  value  of  such  a  reinforcement  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged. 

At  this  period  Valencia  was  'the  most  important  point  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  Ciudad  should 
be  in  any  immediate  danger ;  the  Emperor  could  not  calculate 
upon  the  errors  of  his  own  generals.  It  is  therefore  futile  to  afiirm 
that  Montbrun's  detachment  was  made  on  a  false  principle  ;  it  was 
on  the  contrary  conceived  in  perfect  accord  with  the  maxim  of 
concentrating  on  the  important  point  at  the  decisive  moment; 
errors,  extraneous  to  the  original  design,  alone  brought  it  within 
the  principle  of  dissemination. 
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The  loss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa's  want  of  vigilance,  to  the  scanty  garrison  which  he  kept 
In  the  place,  to  the  Russian  war,  which  obliged  the  Emperor  to 
w  taken  the  army  of  the  north ;  finally,  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
army  of  the  centre.  Marmont  expressly  asserts  that  at  Madrid 
three  thousand  men  devoured  and  wasted  daily  the  rations  of 
twenty-two  thousand,  and  the  stores  thus  consumed  would  have 
enabled  the  army  of  Portugal  to  keep  concentrated,  in  which  case 
Wellington  could  not  have  taken  Ciudad ;  and  if  the  army  of  the 
centre  had  been  efficient.  Hill  would  have  incurred  great  danger, 
and  Soult's  power  been  vastly  augmented. 

It  is  not  Napoleon's  skill  only,  that  has  been  assailed  by  these 
writers.  Lord  Wellington  also  is  blamed  for  not  crushing  Souham's 
division  at  Tamames  between  the  2dd  and  the  26th  of  January ; 
although  Souham,  a  good  general,  never  entered  Tamames,  except 
with  cavalry  scouts,  and  kept  his  main  body  at  Matilla,  whence  one 
forced  march  would  have  placed  him  behind  theTormes  in  safety! 
In  such  a  shallow  manner  have  the  important  operations  of  this 
period  been  treated.  Nor  will  the  causes  commonly  assigned  for 
the  fall  of  Badajos  better  bear  examination. 

^^  Marmont,  instead  of  joining  Soult  in  Ettremadura^  folhywed  a 
phantom  in  Beira/*  ^It  was  his  vanity  and  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmaiia  that  lost  Badajos.^  Such  are  the  assertions  of  both 
French  and  English  writers;  nevertheless  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
never  anticipated  any  success  from  his  movement  into  Beira,  and 
far  from  avoiding  Soult,  earnestly  desired  to  co-operate  with  him  ; 
moreover  this  invasion  of  Beira,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  folly, 
was  the  conception  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  of  all  captains !  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  Emperor's  design  was,  notwith 
standing  the  ill  result,  capacious  and  solid. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Marmont  had  aided  Soult^and  that  the  army  of 
the  centre  had  also  sent  men.  If  they  had  made  any  error  in  their 
combinations,  the  English  General  would  have  defeated  them  sepa- 
rately ;  if  they  had  effected  their  junction,  he  would  have  retreated, 
and  Badajos  would  have  been  succored.  But  then  eighty  thou- 
sand French  would  have  been  assembled  by  long  marches  in  the 
winter  rains,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  affairs  elsewhere,  and, 
unless  they  came  prepared  to  take  Elvas,  without  any  adequate 
object ;  for  Lord  Wellington  could,  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
have  repeated  this  operation  as  often  as  he  pleased,  which,  besides 
the  opening  thus  made  for  insurrection  in  Spain,  would  have 
stamped  a  character  of  weakness  on  the  French  arms,  extremely 
injurious,  since  character  is  half  the  strength  of  an  army. 

The  Emperor  judged  better;  he  disliked  such  timid  operations; 
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he  desired  that  his  powerful  armies  should  throw  the  allies  on  the 
defensive,  and  he  indicated  the  means  of  doing  so.  Wellingion,  he 
said,  expecting  an  effort  to  retake  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  had  called  Hill 
across  the  Tagus,  and  to  prevent  that  movement  Soult  was  directed 
to  send  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Alemteja  The  fall  of 
Ciudad  had  thus,  bj  obliging  the  allies  to  defend  it,  given  the  French 
their  choice  of  ground  for  a  battle,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea ;  it 
was  for  Marmont  to  aviiil  himself  of  the  occasion,  not  by  marching 
to  aid  Soult,  who  had  eighty  thousand  excellent  troops,  and  at  the 
worst  could  be  only  driven  from  Andalusia  upon  Valencia  or  Ma- 
drid; whereas  if  the  army  of  Portugal  or  a  part  of  it  should  be 
defeated  on  the  Guadiano,  the  blow  would  be  felt  in  every  part  of 
Spain.  Marmont's  business  was,  he  said,  first  to  strengthen  hi& 
own  position  at  Salamanca,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  then  to  keep 
the  allies  constantly  engaged  on  the  Agueda  until  he  was  prepared 
to  fight  a  general  battle.  Meanwhile  Soult  should  either  take  the 
fortresses  of  the  Alemtejo,  or  draw  off  Hill's  corps  from  Wellington, 
who  would  then  be  very  inferior  to  Marmont,  and  yet  Hill  himself 
would  be  unequal  to  fight  Soult. 

^  Fix  your  quarters,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^  at  Salamanca,  work 
day  and  night  to  fortify  that  place — organize  a  new  battering  train 
— form  magazines — send  strong  advanced  guards  to  menace  Ciudad 
and  Almeida — harass  the  allies'  outposts,  even  daily — threaten  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  in  all  directions,  and  send  parties  to  ravage 
the  nearest  villages — repair  the  ways  to  Almeida  and  Oporto,  smd 
keep  the  bulk  of  your  army  at  Toro  Zamora,  Benevente,  and 
Avila,  which  are  fertile  districts,  and  from  whence,  in  four  days,  you 
can  concentrate  the  whole  upon  Salamanca.  You  will  thus  keep 
the  allies  in  check  on  the  Agueda,  and  your  troops  will  repose, 
while  you  prepare  for  great  operations.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  south.  Announce  the  approach  of  your  new  battering 
train,  and  if  Wellington  marches  to  invest  Badajos  with  a  few  di- 
visions, Soult  will  be  able  to  relieve  it;  but  if  Wellington  goes  with 
all  his  forces,  unite  your  army,  march  straight  upon  Almeida,  push 
parties  to  Coimbra,  overrun  the  country  in  various  directions,  and 
be  assured  he  will  return.  Twenty-four  hours  alter  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  you  should  be  on  your  way  to  Salamanca,  and  your 
advanced  guards  should  be  in  march  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida." 

Now,  if  Marmont  had  thus  conceived  the  war  himself,  he  could 
have  commenced  operations  before  the  end  of  January ;  but  this 
letter,  written  the  15th  of  February,  reached  him  in  the  latter  end 
of  that  month,  and  found  him  desponding  and  fearful  even  in  de- 
fence.    Vacillating  between  his  own  wishes  and  the  Emperor's 
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orders,  he  did  nothing ;  but  had  he,  as  his  despatch  recommended, 
oommenced  his  operations  in  twenty-four  hours,  his  advanced  posts 
would  have  been  near  Ciudad  early  in  March,  that  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  allies  were,  as  I  have  before  shown,  disseminated 
all  over  Portugal,  and  when  only  the  fifth  division  was  upon  the 
Coa  to  oppose  him.  The  worRs  of  Almeida  were  then  quite  inde- 
fensible, and  the  movement  upon  Badajos  must  have  necessarily 
Deen  suspended.  Thus  the  winter  season  would  have  passed  away 
us^elessly  for  the  allies  unless  Wellington  turned  to  attack  Marmont, 
which  was  a  ditficult  operation  in  itself,  and  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  the  Alemtejo,  while  Soult  held  Badajos,  for  that  Marshal, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  received  orders  to  attack  Hill  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  Here  then  the  errors  were  of  execution,  not  of 
design,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Emperor's  combinations  was 
evidently  just  and  solid.  It  remains  to  test  the  second  part,  which 
was  to  have  been  executed  if  Lord  Wellington  invested  Badajos. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Marmont  was  so  to  hold  his  army, 
that  he  could  concentrate  in  four  days ;  that  he  was  to  make  an 
incursion  into  Beira  the  moment  Wellington  crossed  the  Tagus ; 
that  Oporto  was  to  be  menaced,  Almeida  to  be  attacked,  Coimbra 
to  be  occupied.  These  operations  would  undoubtedly  have  brought 
the  allies  back  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  because 
the  fall  of  Badajos  could  not  be  expected  under  three  weeks,  which 
would  have  been  too  long  to  leave  Beira  and  the  fortresses  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  Now  Marmont  did  not  reach  the  Agueda 
before  the  3l8t  March,  when  the  siege  of  Badajos  was  approaching 
its  conclusion  ;  he  did  not  storm  Almeida,  nor  attack  Ciudad  Bo- 
drigo,  nor  enter  Coimbra,  nor  menace  Oporto  ;  and  yet  his  operation, 
feebly  as  it  was  executed,  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  relinquish 
his  meditated  attack  on  Andalusia,  and  return  to  the  assistance  of 
Beira.  Again  therefore  the  error  was  in  the  execution.  And 
here  we  may  observe  how  inferior  in  hardihood  the  French  Gen- 
eral was  to  his  adversary.  Wellington  with  eighteen  thousand 
men  had  escaladed  Badajos,  a  powerful  fortress  and  defended  by 
an  excellent  governor  with  five  thousand  French  veterans ;  Mar- 
mont with  twenty-eight  thousand  men  would  not  attempt  to  storm 
Ciudad,  although  its  breaches  were  scarcely  healed,  and  its  garrison 
disaffected.  Nor  did  he  even  assail  Almeida,  which,  hardly  me- 
riting the  name  of  a  fortress,  was  only  occupied  by  three  thousand 
militia,  scarcely  able  to  handle  their  arms;  and  yet  if  he  had 
captured  Almeida,  as  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  do  with  due 
vigor,  he  would  have  found  a  battering  train  with  which  to  take 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  thus  have  again  balanced  the  campftign. 

The  Duke  of  Ragusa  was  averse  to  serving  in  the  Peninsula ;  he 
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wished  to  be  employed  in  the  Russian  expedition,  and  he  had 
written  to  the  Emperor  to  desire  his  recall,  or  that  the  whole  of  tlie 
northern  district  from  Sebastian  to  Salamanca,  including  Madrid, 
should  be  placed  under  his  orders.  Unless  that  were  done,  hj 
said,  he  could  only  calculate  the  operations  of  his  own  troops.  The 
other  generals  would  make  difficulties,  would  move  slowly,  and  the 
King's  court  was  in  open  hostility  to  the  French  interest.  The 
army  of  the  north  had  in  retiring  from  Leon  scrupulously  carried 
away  everything  that  could  be  useful  to  him,  in  the  way  of  bridge, 
or  battering  equipages,  or  of  ammunition  or  provisions,  although 
he  was  in  want  of  all  these  things. 

Tlien  he  painted  all  the  jealousies  and  disputes  in  the  French 
armies,  and  affirmed  that  his  own  force,  care  being  had  for  the 
posts  of  communication,  and  the  watching  of  the  army  of  Grallicia, 
would  not  furnish  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  men  for  the  field ; 
a  calculation  contradicted  by  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  which  on 
the  1st  of  March  bore  sixty  thousand  fighting  men  present  with 
tlie  eagles.  He  also  rated  the  allies  at  sixty  thousand,  well  pro- 
vided with  everything  and  ready  to  attack  him,  whereas  the  returns 
of  that  army  gave  only  fifty-two  thousand  men  including  Hill's 
corps ;  about  thirty-five  thousand  only  could  have  passed  the  Ague- 
da,  and  their  penury  of  means  had,  as  we  have  seen,  prevented 
them  from  even  holding  together  on  the  northern  frontier.  In  like 
manner  he  assumed  that  two  of  the  allied  divisions  were  left  upon 
the  Agueda,  when  the  army  marched  against  Badajos,  whereas  no 
more  than  six  hundred  cavalry  remained  there.  AH  these  things 
prove  that  Marmont,  either  from  dislike  to  the  war,  or  natural  want 
of  vigor,  was  not  equal  to  his  task,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  diver- 
sion, begun  so  late,  and  followed  up  with  so  little  energy,  could  have 
had  little  effect  upon  the  siege  of  Badajos ;  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  followed  his  own  first  design  of  detaching  three  divi- 
sions to  aid  Soult,  and  retained  the  other  two  to  menace  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

It  is  fitting  now  to  test  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  south, 
and  of  the  centre.  The  latter  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  secret 
of  its  inactivity  is  to  be  found  in  Marmont's  letter.  Everything  at 
Madrid  was  confusion  and  intrigue,  waste  and  want  of  discipline ; 
in  fine,  the  union  of  a  court  and  an  army  had  destroyed  the  latter. 
Not  so  at  Seville.  There  the  hand  of  an  able  general  and  inde- 
fatigable administrator  were  visible,  and  the  unravelling  the  intri- 
cate combinations,  which  produced  such  an  apparent  want  of  vigor 
in  the  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  will  form  at  once  the 
apology  for  that  General,  and  the  just  eulogium  of  Ix)rd  Wel- 
lington. 

17* 
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First,  it  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  army  of  the  south,  so 
powerful  in  appearance,  did  not  furnish  a  proportionate  number  of 
men  for  field-service,  because  the  reinforcements,  although  borne 
on  the  rolls,  were  for  the  most  part  retained  in  the  northern  gov- 
ernments. Soult  had  sixty-seven  thousand  French  and  six  tflou- 
sand  "  Escopeteros  "  present  under  arms  in  September ;  but  then 
followed  the  surprise  of  Girard  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  the  vigorous 
demonstrations  of  Hill  in  December,  the  failure  of  Grodinot  at  Gib- 
raltar, the  check  sustained  by  S6m616  at  Bornos,  and  the  siege  of 
Tarifa,  which  diminished  the  number  of  men,  and  occasioned  fresh 
arrangements  on  the  different  points  of  the  circle.  The  harvest  of 
1811  had  failed  in  Andalusia,  as  in  all  other  parts,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  reduced  to  feed  on  herbs ;  the  soldiers  had  only  half 
rations  of  bread,  and  neither  reinforcements  of  men,  nor  convoys  of 
money,  nor  ammunition,  nor  clothes,  had  come  either  from  France 
or  from  Madrid  for  a  long  period. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Soult  received  the  order 
to  send  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Alemtejo.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Polish  troops,  a^id  the  skeletons  of  regiments,  and  the  picked 
men  for  the  imperial  guards,  in  all  fifteen  thousand,  after  being  col- 
lected at  the  Despefias  Perros,  while  Suchet  was  before  Valencia, 
had  now  marched  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  on  the  way  to  France ; 
at  that  moment  also  Ballesteros  appeared  with  the  fourth  Spanish 
army,  twelve  thousand  strong,  in  the  Ronda,  and  his  detachments 
defeated  Maransin  at  Cartaila,  which  of  necessity  occasioned  an- 
ther change  in  the  French  dispositions.  Moreover,  the  very  suc- 
cess of  Suchet  had  at  this  time  increased  Soult's  difficulties,  because 
all  the  fugitives  from  Valencia  gathered  on  the  remains  of  the 
Murcian  army ;  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  the  garrisons 
of  Carthagena  and  Alicant,  were  again  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  Granada,  where,  during  the  expedition  to  Estremadura,  the 
French  had  only  three  battalions  and  some  cavalry. 

Thus  the  army  of  the  south  was,  if  the  garrison  of  Badajos  be 
excluded,  reduced  to  forty-eight  thousand  French  sabres  and  bay- 
onets present  with  the  eagles,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when 
its  enemies  were  augmented  by  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  men. 
Soult  had,  indeed,  besides  this  force,  dye  thousand  artillerymen 
and  other  attendant  troops,  and  six  thousand  "  Escopeteros**  were 
capable  of  taking  the  field,  while  thirty  thousand  civic  guards  held 
his  fortified  posts.  Nevertheless  he  was  forced  to  reduce  all  the 
garrisons,  and  even  the  camp  before  the  Isla,  to  the  lowest  numbers 
consistent  with  safety,  ere  he  could  bring  twenty-four  thousand 
French  into  the  field  for  the  succor  of  Badajos,  and  even  then,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  losing.  Seville.     These 
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things  prevented  him  from  coming  against  the  Alemtejo  in  March, 
when  his  presence  with  an  army  would  have  delayed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  until  a  battle  had  been  fought;  but  he 
was  the  less  fearful  for  the  fortress,  because  Marmont  on  the  22d 
of  February,  and  Foy  on  the  28th,  had  announced  that  if  Bad^jos 
should  be  menaced,  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  then 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  would  enter  Estremadura ;  and  thepe 
divisions,  uniting  with  Daricau's  and  Drouet*s  troops,  would  have 
formed  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  consequently  would 
have  sufficed  to  delay  the  operations  of  the  allies.  But  Marmont, 
having  subsequently  received  the  Emperor's  orders  to  move  into 
Beira,  passed  the  Gredos  mountains  instead  of  the  Tagus  river, 
and  thus  unintentionally  deceived  Soult ;  and  whether  his  letters 
were  intercepted,  or  carelessly  delayed,  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of 
April  that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  assured  of  his  departure  for 
Salamanca. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Wellington's  operations  were  so  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  that  Soult  cannot  be  censured  for  false  calcula- 
tions. No  general  could  suspect  that  such  an  outwork  as  the 
Picurina  would  be  taken  by  storm  without  being  first  battered ; 
still  less  that  Badajos,  with  its  lofty  walls,  its  brave  garrison,  and 
its  celebrated  governor,  would  in  like  manner  be  carried  before 
the  counterscarp  was  blown  in,  and  the  fire  of  the  defences  ruined. 
In  fine,  no  man  accustomed  to  war  could  have  divined  the  surpass- 
ing resolution,  and  surpassing  fortune  also,  of  the  British  General 
and  his  troops ;  neither  is  it  impertinent  to  observe  here,  that  as  the 
French  never  use  iron  ordnance  in  a  siege,  their  calculations  were 
necessarily  formed  upon  the  effect  of  brass  artillery,  which  is  com- 
paratively weak  and  slow ;  with  brass  guns  the  breaches  would 
have  been  made  three  days  later.  1 

The  fall  of  Badajos  may  therefore  be  traced  partly  to  the  Rus  • 
sian  war,  which  drew  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the 
south,  partly  to  the  irresolution  of  Marmont,  who  did  neither  exe- 
cute the  Emperor's  plan  nor  his  own ;  finally,  to  the  too  great 
extent  of  country  occupied,  whereby  time  and  number^  were  swal- 
lowed. And  here  the  question  arises,  if  Soult,  acting  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  letter  to  Joseph,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  should  not  have  operated  against  the  allies  in  great 
masses,  relinquishing  possession  of  Granada,  Malaga,  in  fine  of 
everything,  save  Seville  and  the  camp  before  the  Isla.  If  beaten, 
he  would  have  lost  Andalusia  and  fallen  back  on  Suchet,  but  then 
the  head  of  the  French  invasion  might  have  been  more  formidable 
at  Valencia  than  at  Seville,  and  Marmont  could  have  renewed  th^ 
battle.    And  such  a  chequered  game  Ix>rd  Wellington's  political 
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8itDation  both  in  England  and  Portugal  being  considered,  would 
have  gone  near  to  decide  the  question  of  the  British  troops  remain- 
ing in  the  latter  country.  This,  however,  is  a  grave  and  difficult 
matter  to  resolve. 

In  whatever  light  this  campaign  is  viewed,  the  talent  of  the 
English  General  is  conspicuous.  That  fortune  aided  him  is  true, 
but  it  was  in  the  manner  she  favors  the  pilot,  who  watching  every 
changing  wind,  every  shifting  current,  makes  all  subservient  to  his 
purpose.  Ascertaining  with  great  pains  the  exact  situation  of  each 
adversary,  he  had  sagaciously  met  their  different  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  with  a  nice  hand  had  adapted  his  measures  to  the  succes- 
sive exigencies  of  the  moment.  The  army  of  the  centre,  where 
disorder  was  paramount,  he  disregarded ;  Marmont^  whose  tem- 
perament was  hasty,  he  deceived  by  affected  slowness ;  and  Soult 
he  forestalled  by  quickness.  Twice  he  induced  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
to  send  his  divisions  into  distant  quarters,  when  they  should  have 
been  concentrated,  and  each  time  he  gained  a  great  advantage ; 
once  when  he  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  again  when,  using  a  like 
opportunity  to  obviate  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  he  spread  his  own  troops  over  the 
country,  in  an  unmilitary  manner,  that  he  might  feed  and  clothe 
them  on  their  march  to  the  Alemtejo.  This  he  could  not  have 
done  if  the  French  had  been  concentrated ;  neither  could  he  have 
so  well  concealed  that  march  from  the  enemy. 

In  Estremadura,  he  kept  his  force  compact  and  strong  to  meet 
Soult,  from  whose  warfare  he  expected  a  powerful  opposition,  hard 
indeed  to  resist,  yet  not  likely  to  abound  in  sudden  strokes,  and 
therefore  furnishing  more  certain  ground  for  calculation  as  to 
time ;  and  then  he  used  that  time  so  wonderfully  at  the  siege,  that 
even  his  enemies  declared  it  incomprehensible,  and  he  who  had 
hitherto  been  censured  for  over  caution,  was  now  dreaded  as  over 
daring !  This  daring  was,  however,  in  no  manner  allied  to  rash- 
ness ;  his  precautions  multiplied  as  his  enterprises  augmented.  The 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  quartered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  could,  by  moving  into  Estremadura  in  March,  have  delayed 
if  not  prevented  the  siege ;  Lord  Wellington  had,  therefore,  with 
forecast  of  such  an  event,  designed  that  HiU  should,  when  the  allies 
entered  the  Alemtejo,  make  a  forced  march  to  surprise  the  bridge 
and  forts  at  Almaraz,  which  would  have  obliged  the  French  divi- 
sions to  make  a  long  circuit  by  the  bridges  of  Arzobispo  and 
Talavera  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  Estremadura. 

This  bold  and  skilful  stroke  was  balked  by  the  never-ceasing 
misconduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  with  respect  to  means 
of  transport ;  for  the  battering-guns  intended  for  Hill's  enterprise 
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were  thus  prev  /nted  passing  Evora.  Nevertheless,  the  siege  was 
commenced,  because  it  was  ascertained  that  Marmont  was  still 
itpiorant  of  the  allies'  march,  and  had  made  no  change  in  his  ex- 
tended quarters  indicating  a  design  to  aid  Soult  Hill  also  soon 
drove  Iht)uet  back  towards  the  Morena,  and  by  occupying  Merida, 
intercepted  the  line  of  communication  with  Almaraz,  which  answered 
the  same  purpose.  But  the  best  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  enemy's  papers.  **  So  calculated,"  said 
Soult,  "  was  this  affair  (the  siege  of  Batiajbs),  that  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed Lord  Wellington  had  intercepted  some  despatches  which  ex- 
plained to  him  the  system  of  operations  and  the  irresolution  of 
Marmont."* 

Nor  when  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  was  ravaging  Beira,  and  both 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  appeared  in  the  utmost  danger,  did  liord 
•  Wellington's  delay  in  Estremadura  arise  from  any  imprudence ; 
he  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  French  would  not 
attempt  the  latter  place,  and  that  the  loss  of  a  few  days  would  not 
prove  injurious.  For  when  the  first  intelligence  that  the  anny  of 
Portugal  was  concentrating  on  the  Tormes  reached  him,  he  sent 
Captain  Colquhoun  Grant,  a  celebrated  scouting  officer,  to  watch 
Marmont's  proceedings.  That  gentleman,  in  whom  the  utmost 
daring  was  so  mixed  with  subtlety  of  genius,  and  both  so  tempered 
by  discretion,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  quality  predominated, 
very  rapidly  executed  his  mission ;  and  the  interesting  nature  of 
his  adventures  on  this  occasion  will  perhaps  excuse  a  digression 
concerning  them. 

Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  who  had  been  his  companion  on  many 
former  occasions  of  the  same  nature,  Grant  arrived  in  the  Sala- 
mancan  district,  and  passing  the  Tormes  in  the  night,  remained  in 
uniform,  for  he  never  assumed  any  disguise,  three  days  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  camp.  'He  thus  obtained  exact  information 
of  Marmont's  object,  and  more  especially  of  his  preparations  of 
provisions  and  scaling  ladders,  notes  of  which  he  sent  to  Lord 
Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish  agents.  However,  on  the 
third  night,  some  peasants  brought  him  a  general  order,  addressed 
to  the  French  regiments,  and  saying,  that  the  notorious  Grant 
being  within  the  circle  of  their  cantonments,  the  soldiers  were  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  to  secure  him,  for  which  purpose  also 
guards  were  placed  as  it  were  in  a  circle  round  the  army. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  news,  Grant  consulted  with  the  peas- 
anU^,  and  the  next  morning,  before  daylight,  entered  the  village  of 
Huerta,  which  is  close  to  a  ford  on  the  Tormes,  and  about  six 

*  l7it«rcopted  despatch  of  Marehal  Scalt,  1812,  MS. 
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miles  from  Salamanca.  Here  there  was  a  French  battalion,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  cavalry  videtles  were  posted,  two 
of  which  constantly  patrolled  back  and  forward,  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  yuxls,  meeting  always  at  the  ford.  When  day 
broke  the  French  battalion  assembled  on  its  alarm-post;  and  at 
that  moment  Grant  was  secretly  brought  with  his  horse  behind  tht 
gable  of  a  house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry,  and  was  oppo- 
site to  the  ford.  The  peasants,  standing  on  some  loose  stones  and 
spreading  their  large  cloaks,  covered  him  from  the  cavalry  videttes, 
and  thus  he  calmly  waited  until  the  latter  were  separated  the  full 
extent  of  their  beat;  then  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  dashed 
through  the  ford  between  them,  and  receiving  their  fire  without 
damage,  reached  a  wood,  not  very  distant,  where  the  pursuit  was 
baffled,  and  where  he  was  soon  rejoined  by  Leon,  who  in  his  native 
dress  met  with  no  interruption. 

Grant  had  already  ascertained  that  the  means  o£  storming  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  were  prepared,  and  that  the  French  officers  openly  talked 
of  doing  so,  but  he  desired  still  further  to  test  this  project,  and  to 
discover  if  the  march  of  the  enemy  might  not  finally  be  directed 
by  the  pass  of  Perales,  towards  the  Tagus ;  he  wished  also  to  as- 
certain more  correctly  their  real  numbers,  and  therefore  placed 
himself  on  a  wooded  hill,  near  Tamames,  where  the  road  branches 
off  to  the  passes,  and  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Here  lying  perdue,  until 
the  whole  French  army  had  passed  by  in  march,  he  noted  every 
battalion  and  gun,  and  finding  that  all  were  directed  towards 
Ciudad,  entered  Tamames  after  they  had  passed,  and  discovered 
that  they  had  lefl  the  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-ladders  behind, 
which  clearly  proved  that  the  intention  of  storming  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  not  real.  This  it  was  which  allayed  Wellington's  fears  for 
that  fortress. 

When  Marmont  afterwards  passed  the  Coa,  in  this  expedition, 
Grant  preceded  him  with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march 
would  be  by  Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castel|p 
Branco ;  for  to  reach  the  latter  it  was  necessary  to  descend  from 
a  very  high  ridge,  or  rather  succession  of  ridges,  by  a  pass,  at  the 
lower  mouth  of  which  stands  Penamacor.  Upon  one  of  the  in- 
ferior ridges  in  the  pass,  this  persevering  officer  placed  himself, 
thinking  that  the  dwarf  oaks,  with  which  the  hills  were  covered, 
would  effectually  secure  him  from  discovery ;  but  from  the  higher 
ridge  above,  the  French  detected  all  his  movements  with  their 
glasses.  In  a  few  moments  Leon,  whose  lynx-eyes  were  always  on 
the  watch,  called  out  "  The  French  /  the  French  /"  and  pointed  to 
the  rear,  whence  some  dragoons  came  galloping  up.  Grant  and 
his  follower  instantly  darted  into  the  wood  for  a  little  space,  and 
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then  suddenly  wheeling,  rode  off  in  a  different  direction ;  jet  at 
every  turn  new  enemies  appeared,  and  at  last  the  hunted  men  dis- 
mounted and  fled  on  foot  through  the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks ; 
but  again  they  were  met  by  infantry,  who  had  been  detached  in 
small  parties  down  the  sides  of  the  pass,  and  were  directed  in  their 
chase  by  the  waving  of  the  French  officers'  hats  on  the  ridge 
above.  At  last  Leon  fell  exhausted,  and  the  barbarians  who  first 
came  up,  killed  him  in  despite  of  his  companion's  entreaties. 

Grant  himself  they  carried,  without  injury,  to  Harmon t,  who, 
receiving  him  with  apparent  kindness,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  prisoner's  exploits,  and  the  French 
Marshal  affirmed  that  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  watch, 
that  he  knew  all  his  haunts  and  his  disguises,  and  had  discovered 
that,  only  the  night  before,  he  had  slept  in  the  French  head-quar- 
ters, with  other  adventures,  which  had  not  happened,  for  this  Grant 
never  used  any  disguise ;  but  there  was  another  Grant,  a  man  also 
very  remarkable  in  his  way,  who  used  to  remain  for  months  in  the 
French  quarters,  using  all  manner  of  disguises ;  hence  the  simi- 
larity of  names  caused  the  actions  of  both  to  be  attributed  to  one, 
which  is  the  only  palliative  for  Marmont's  subsequent  conduct. 

Treating  his  prisoner,  as  I  have  said,  with  great  apparent  kind- 
ness, the  French  Greneral  exacted  from  him  an  especial  parole, 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  be  released  by  the  parddas  while  on 
his  journey  through  Spain  to  France,  which  secured  his  captive, 
although  Lord  Wellington  offered  two  thousand  dollars  to  any 
guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue  him.  The  exaction  of  such  a 
parole,  however  harsh,  was  in  itself  a  tacit  compliment  to  the  man ; 
but  Marmont  also  sent  a  letter,  with  the  escort,  to  the  Grovernor 
of  Bayonne,  in  which,  still  laboring  under  the  error  that  there  was 
only  one  Grant,  he  designated  his  captive  as  a  dangerous  spy,  who 
had  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  French  army,  and  whom  he'  had 
only  not  executed  on  the  spot,  out  of  respect  to  something  resem- 
bling a  uniform  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  He 
therefore  desired,  that  at  Bayonne  he  should  be  placed  in  irons 
and  sent  up  to  Paris. 

This  proceeding  was  too  little  in  accord  with  the  honor  of  the 
French  army  to  be  supported,  and  before  the  Spanish  frontier  was 
passed^  Grant,  it  matters  not  how,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  Now  the  custom  at  Bayonne,  in  ordinary 
cases,  was  for  the  prisoner  to  wait  on  the  authorities,  and  receive 
a  passport  to  travel  to  Verdun,  and  all  this  was  duly  accoraplishea , 
meanwhile,  the  delivering  of  the  fatal  letter  being  by  certain  means 
delayed,  Grant,  with  a  wonderful  readiness  and  boldness,  resolved 
not  to  escape  towards  the  Pyrenees,  thinking  that  he  would  natu- 
vou  in.— z 
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rally  be  pursued  in  that  direction.  He  judged  that  if  the  Governor 
of  Bayonne  could  not  recapture  him  at  once,  he  would  for  his  own 
security  suppress  the  letter  in  hopes  the  matter  would  be  no  fur- 
ther thought  of;  judging,  I  say,  in  this  acute  manner,  he  on  the 
instant  inquired  at  the  hotels  if  any  French  officer  was  going  to 
Paris,  and  finding  that  General  Souham,  then  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  was  so  bent,  he  boldly  introduced  himself,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  join  his  party.  The  other  readily  assented ;  and  while 
thus  travelling,  the  Greneral,  unacquainted  with  Marmont's  inten- 
tions, often  rallied  his  companion  about  his  adventures,  little  think- 
ing that  he  was  then  himself  an  instrument  in  forwarding  the  most 
dangerous  and  skilful  of  them  all. 

In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant,  by  a  species  of  intuition,  dis- 
covered an  English  agent,  and  from  him  received  a  recommenda- 
tion to  another  secret  agent  in  Paris,  whose  assistance  would  be 
necessary  to  his  final  escape ;  for  he  looked  upon  Marmont's  double 
dealing,  and  the  expressed  design  to  take  away  his  life,  as  equiva^ 
lent  to  a  discharge  of  his  parole,  which  was  moreover  only  given 
with  respect  to  Spain.  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  took  leave 
of  Souham,  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Parisian  agent,  from 
whom  he  obtained  money,  and  by  his  advice  avoided  appearing 
before  the  police,  to  have  his  passport  examined.  He  took  a  lodg- 
ing in  a  very  public  street,  frequented  the  coffee-houses,  and  even 
visited  the  theatres  without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent,  who  had 
been  long  established  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  |;olice, 
had  ascertained  that  no  inquiry  about  his  escape  had  been  set  on 
foot. 

In  this  manner  he  passed  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  agent  informed  him  that  a  passport  was  ready  for  one  Jonathan 
Buck,  an  American,  who  had  died  suddenly,  on  the  very  day  it 
was  to  have  been  claimed.  Seizing  this  occasion,  Grant  boldly 
demanded  the  passport,  with  which  he  instantly  departed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  because  certain  reasons,  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion, led  him  to  expect  more  assistance  there  than  at  any  other 
port.  However,  new  difficulties  awaited  him,  and  were  overcome 
by  fresh  exertions  of  his  surprising  talents,  which  fortune  seemed 
to  delight  in  aiding. 

He  first  took  a  passage  for  America  in  a  ship  of  that  na- 
tion, but  its  departure  being  unexpectedly  delayed,  he  frankly 
explained  his  true  situation  to  the  captain,  who  desired  him  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  discontented  seaman,  and  giving  him  a 
sailor's  dress  and  forty  dollars,  sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in  the 
American  consul's  hands  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  prosecute  tho 
eaptain  for  ill  usage  when  he  reached  the  United  States ;  this  b^- 
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ing  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  the  consul  gave  him  a  certificate 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  from  port  to  port  as  a  discharged  sailor 
seeking  a  ship. 

Thus  provided,  after  waiting  some  days.  Grant  preyailed  upon 
a  boatman,  by  a  promise  of  ten  Napoleons,  to  row  him  in  the  night 
towards  a  small  island,  where,  by  usage,  the  English  vessels  watered 
unmolested,  and  in  return  permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and 
trafiSc  without  interruption.  In  the  night  the  boat  sailed^  the  masts 
of  the  British  ships  were  dimly  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island, 
and  the  termination  of  his  toils  appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boat- 
man, either  from  fear  or  malice,  suddenly  put  about  and  returned 
to  port.  In  such  a  situation,  some  men  would  have  striven  in  des- 
peration to  force  fortune,  and  so  have  perished ;  the  spirit  of  others 
would  have  sunk  in  despair,  for  the  money  which  he  had  prom- 
ised was  all  that  remained  of  his  stock,  and  the  boatman,  notwith- 
standing hb  breach  of  contract,  demanded  the  whole;  but  with 
inexpressible  coolness  and  resolution.  Grant  gave  him  one  Napo- 
leon instead  of  ten,  and  a  rebuke  for  his  misconduct  The  other, 
having  threatened  a  reference  to  the  police,  soon  found  that  he  was 
no  match  in  subtlety  for  his  opponent,  who  told  him  plainly  that  he 
would  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  would  adduce  the  great  price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of  his 
guilt! 

This  menace  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  and  Grant  in  a 
few  days  engaged  an  old  fisherman,  who  faithfully  performed  his 
bargun ;  but  now  there  were  no  English  vessels  near  the  island ; 
however,  the  fisherman  cast  his  nets  and  caught  some  fish,  with 
which  he  sailed  towards  the  southward,  where  he  had  heard  there 
was  an  English  ship  of  war.  In  a  few  hours  they  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  her,  and  were  steering  that  way,  when  a  shot  from  a 
coast-battery  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with  soldiers  put  off  to 
Iioard  them ;  the  fisherman  was  steadfast  and  true ;  he  called  Grant 
his  son,  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  arrest- 
ed were  only  sent  to  warn  them  not  to  pass  the  battery,  because 
the  English  vessel  they  were  in  search  of  was  on  the  coast.  The 
old  man,  who  had  expected  this,  bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish, 
assuring  them  he  must  go  with  his  son  or  they  would  starve,  and 
that  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  he  could  always 
escape  the  enemy.  His  prayers  and  presents  prevailed,  he  was 
desired  to  wait  under  the  battery  till  night,  and  then  depart ;  but 
under  pretence  of  arranging  his  escape  from  the  English  vessel,  he 
made  the  soldiers  point  out  her  bearings  so  exactly,  that  when  the 
darkness  came,  he  ran  her  straight  on  board,  and  the  intrepid  offi« 
cer  stood  in  safety  on  the  quarter-deck. 
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After  this  Grant  reached  England,  and  obtained  permission  to 
choose  a  French  officer  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  to  send  to 
France,  that  no  doubt  might  remain  about  the  propriety  of  his 
escape ;  and  great  was  his  astonishment  to  find,  in  the  first  prison 
he  visited,  the  old  fisherman  and  his  real  son,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  captured,  notwithstanding  a  protection  given  to  them  for  their 
services.  Grant,  whose  generosity  and  benevolence  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  qualities  of  his  understanding,  soon  obtained 
their  release;  and,  having  sent  them  with  a  sum  of  money  to 
France,  returned  himself  to  the  Peninsula,  and  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  his  first  capture  was  again  on  the  Tonnes,  watching 
Marmont's  army !  Other  strange  incidents  of  his  life  I  could 
mention,  were  it  not  more  fitting  to  quit  a  digression  already  too 
wide ;  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  pass  an  occasion  of  noticing  one  adven- 
ture of  this  generous  and  spirited,  and  yet  gentle-minded  man,  who, 
having  served  his  country  nobly  and  ably  in  every  climate,  died 
not  long  since,  exhausted  by  the  continual  hardships  he  had  endured. 

Having  now  shown  the  prudence  of  Lord  Wellington  with  respect 
to  the  campaign  generally,  it  remains  to  consider  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  which  has  so  often  been  adduced  in  evidence  that  not 
skill,  but  ibrtune  plumed  his  ambitious  wing ;  a  proceeding  indeed 
most  consonant  to  the  nature  of  man ;  for  it  is  hard  to  avow  infe- 
riority, by  attributing  an  action  so  stupendous  to  superior  genius 
alone.  A  critical  scientific  exanvnation  would  be  misplaced  in  a 
general  history ;  but  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  points  which 
involve  the  general  conception  will  not  be  irrelevant.  The  choice 
of  the  line  of  attack  has  been  justified  by  the  English  engineers,  as 
that  requiring  least  expenditure  of  means  and  time  ;  but  this  has 
by  the  French  engineer  been  denied.  Colonel  Lamarre  affirms 
that  the  front  next  the  castle  was  the  one  least  susceptible  of 
defence,  because  it  had  neither  ravelin  nor  ditch  to  protect  it,  had 
few^  fianks,  and  ofiered  no  facility  of  retrenching  behind  it ;  a  view 
which  is  confirmed  by  Phillipon,  who,  being  the  beet  judge  of  his 
own  weak  points,  did  for  many  days  imagine  that  this  front  was 
the  true  object  of  the  allies'  approaches.  But  Lamarre  advances  a 
far  more  interesting  question,  when  he  affirms  that  the  English 
Genera]  might  have  carried  Badajos  by  escalade  and  storm,  on  the 
first  night  of  the  siege,  with  less  difficulty  than  he  experienced  on 
the  7th  of  April.  On  that  night,  he  says,  the  defences  were  not  so 
complete,  that  the  garrison  was  less  prepared,  and  the  surprise 
would  have  availed  somewhat ;  whereas  at  the  second  period  the 
breaches  were  the  strongest  part  of  the  town,  and,  as  no  other 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  besiegers,  the  chances  were  in 
flavor  of  the  first  period. 
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This  reasoning  appears  sonnd,  yet  the  fact  is  one  which  belongs 
not  to  the  rules,  but  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  they  are  only  in  the 
keeping  of  great  captains.  That  the  breaches  were  impregnable 
has  indeed  been  denied  by  the  English  engineers.  Colonel  Jones 
affirms  that  the  centre  breach  had  not  the  slightest  interior  retrench- 
ment, and  that  the  sword-blades  in  the  Trinidad  might  have  been 
overturned  by  the  rush  of  a  dense  mass  of  troops.  This  opinion  is 
quite  at  variance  with  that  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged ;  it  is 
certain  also  that  all  the  breaches  were  protected  by  the  sword- 
blades,  and  if  the  centre  breach  was  not  retrenched,  it  was  rendered 
very  difficult  of  approach  by  the  deep  holes  digged  in  front,  and  it 
was  more  powerfully  swept  by  flank  fire  than  the  others  were.*  It 
is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  dense  rush  was  made  at  the 
great  breach.  Engineers  intent  upon  their  own  art  sometimes 
calculate  on  men  as  they  do  on  blocks  of  stone  or  timber;  never- 
theless where  the  bullet  strikes,  the  man  will  fall.  The  sword- 
bkdes  were  fitted  into  ponderous  beams,  and  these  last,  chained 
together,  were  let  deep  into  the  ground  ;  how  then  was  it  possible 
for  men  to  drag  or  push  them  from  their  places,  when  behind  them 
stood  resolute  men,  whose  fire  swept  the  foremost  ranks  away  ? 
This  fire  could  not  be  returned  by  the  soldiers  engaged  in  removing 
the  obstacles,  nor  by  those  in  rear,  because,  from  the  slope  of  the 
breach,  they  could  only  see  their  own  comrades  of  the  front  ranks  ; 
aud  then  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  struggling  wounded  men,  and 
still  more  the  spiked  planks,  rendered  a  simultaneous  exertion 
impossible.     The  breaches  were  impregnable ! 

And  why  was  all  this  striving  in  blood  against  insurmountable 
difficulties?  Why  were  men  sent  thus  to  slaughter,  when  the 
application  of  a  just  science  would  have  rendered  the  operation 
comparatively  easy  ?  Because  the  English  ministers,  so  ready  to 
plunge  into  war,  were  quite  ignorant  of  its  exigencies  ;  because  the 
English  people  are  warlike  without  being  military,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  a  liberty  which  they  do  not  possess,  oppose 
in  peace  all  useful  martial  establishments.  Expatiating  in  their 
schools  and  colleges  upon  Roman  discipline  and  Roman  valor,  they 
are  heedless  of  Roman  institutions ;  they  desire,  like  that  ancient 
republic,  to  be  free  at  home  and  conquerors  abroad,  but  start  at 
perfecting  their  military  system,  as  a  thing  incompatible  with  a 
constitution,  which  they  yet  suffer  to  be  violated  by  every  minister 
who  trembles  at  the  exposure  of  corruption.  In  the  beginning  of 
each  war,  England  has  to  seek  in  blood  for  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  insure  success,  and,  like  the  fiend's  progress  towards  Eden,  her 
wnquering  course  is  through  chaos  followed  by  death  ! 

But  it  is  not  in  the  details  of  this  siege  we  must  look  for  Well 
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lington's  merits.  The  apportioning  of  the  number  of  gnns,  the 
quantity  of  ammunition,  the  amount  of  transport,  the  tracing  of  the 
works,  and  the  choice  of  the  points  of  attack,  are  matters  within  the 
province  of  the  engineer ;  the  value  and  importance  of  the  place  to 
be  attacked,  in  reference  to  other  objects  of  the  campaign,  the  time 
that  can  be  spared  to  effect  its  reduction,  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  elude  or  to  resist  the  succoring  army,  the  calculation  of  the 
resources  from  whence  the  means  of  attack  are  to  be  drawn,  these 
are  in  the  province  of  the  general.  With  him  also  rests  the  choice 
of  shortening  the  scientific  process,  and  the  judging  of  how  much 
or  how  little  ought  to  be  risked,  how  much  trusted  to  the  valor 
and  discipline  of  his  army,  how  much  to  his  own  genius  for  seizing 
accidents,  whether  of  ground,  of  time,  or  of  conjunction,  to  accele- 
rate the  gain  of  his  object 

Now  all  armies  come  to  the  siege  of  a  town  with  great  advan- 
tages ;  for,  first,  the  besieged  cannot  but  be  less  confident  than  the 
assailants ;  they  are  a  few  against  many,  and,  being  on  the  defen- 
sive, are  also  an  excised  portion  of  their  own  army,  and  without 
news,  which  damps  the  fiery  spirit.  They  are  obliged  to  await 
their  adversary's  time  and  attack,  their  losses  seem  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  their  forces,  because  they  are  more  concentrated, 
and  then  the  wounded  are  not  safe  even  in  the  hospitals.  No  troops 
can  hope  to  maintain  a  fortress  eventually,  without  the  aid  of  a 
succoring  army ;  their  ultimate  prospect  is  death  or  captivity.  The 
besiegers,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  certain  retreat,  know  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  feel  more  assured  of  their  object,  have  hope  of 
profit,  and  a  secure  retreat  if  they  fail,  while  the  besieged  faintly 
look  for  succor,  and  scarcely  expect  life.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  generally  secret  enemies  of  the  garrison, 
as  the  cause  of  their  own  sufferings. 

The  number  of  guns  and  quantity  of  ammunition  in  a  fortress 
are  daily  diminished ;  the  besiegers'  means,  originally  calculated 
to  overpower  the  other,  may  be  increased.  Time  and  materials 
are  therefore  against  the  besieged,  and  the  scientific  foundation  of 
the  defence  depends  on  the  attack,  which  may  be  varied,  while 
the  other  is  fixed.  Finally,  the  firmness  and  skill  of  the  defence 
generally  depends  upon  the  governor,  who  may  be  killed,  whereas 
many  officers  amongst  the  besiegers  are  capable  of  conducting  the 
attack ;  and  the  general,  besides  being  personally  less  exposed,  is 
likely,  as  chief  of  an  army,  to  be  a  man  of  more  spirit  and  capacity 
than  a  simple  governor.  It  follows,  then,  that  fortresses  must  fall 
if  the  besiegers  sit  down  before  them  according  to  the  rules  of  art ; 
and  when  no  succoring  army  is  nigh,  the  time  necessary  to  reduce 
any  place  may  be  calculated  with  great  exactness.     When  these 
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rules  cannot  be  attended  to,  when  everything  is  irregular  and 
doubtful,  when  the  general  is  hurried  on  to  the  attempt,  be  it  easy 
or  difficult,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  we  must  measure  him  by 
the  greatness  of  the  exigency,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  acts. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  to  view  the  siege  of  Badajos.  Wel- 
lington's object  was  great,  his  difficulties  foreseen,  his  success  com- 
plete. A  few  hours'  delay,  an  accident,  a  turn  of  fortune,  and  he 
would  again  have  been  foiled ;  ay !  but  this  b  war,  always  dan- 
gerous and  uncertain,  an  ever-rolhng  wheel,  and  armed  with  scythes. 
Was  the  object  worth  the  risk— did  its  gain  compensate  the  loss  of 
men — was  it  boldly,  greatly  acquired  ?  These  are  the  true  ques- 
tions, and  they  may  be  answered  thus.  Suchet  had  subjugated  Ara- 
gon  by  his  mildness,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  by  his  vigor.  In 
Andalusia,  Soult  had  tranquillized  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his 
genius,  solid  and  vast,  was  laying  the  deep  foundation  of  a  kingdom 
close  to  Portugal.  He  was  forming  such  great  establishments,  and 
contriving  such  plans,  as  would,  if  permitted  to  become  ripe,  have 
enabled  him  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  alone,  should  the  French  armies 
fiul  in  all  other  parts.  In  the  centre  of  Spain,  the  King,  true  to  his 
plan  of  raising  a  Spanish  party,  was  likely  to  rally  round  him  all 
those  of  the  patriots  whom  discontent,  or  weakness  of  mind,  or 
corruption,  might  induce  to  seek  a  plausible  excuse  for  joining  the 
invaders ;  and  on  the  northern  line  the  French  armies,  still  power- 
ful, were  strengthening  their  hold  of  the  country  by  fortifying  all 
the  important  points  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile.  Meanwhile  the 
great  army,  which  the  Emperor  was  carrying  to  Russia,  might  or 
might  not  be  successful,  but  in  either  case,  it  was  the  only  moment 
when  an  offensive  war  against  his  army  in  Spain  could  have  been 
carried  on  with  success. 

But  how  could  any  extensive  offensive  operation  have  been  at- 
tempted while  Badajos  remained  in  the  enemy's  possession  ?  If 
Wellington  had  advanced  in  the  north,  Soult,  making  Badajos  his 
base,  would  have  threatened  Lisbon ;  if  Wellington  marched  against 
the  French  centre,  the  same  thing  would  have  happened,  and  the 
army  of  the  north  would  also  have  acted  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
allies  or  have  retaken  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  If  an  attempt  had  been 
made  against  Soult,  it  must  have  been  by  the  lower  Guadiana, 
when  the  French  army  of  Portugal,  coming  down  to  Badajos,  could 
have  either  operated  against  the  rear  of  the  allies,  or  against 
Lisbon. 

Badajos  was  therefore  the  key  to  all  offensive  operations  by  the 
allies,  and  to  take  it  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  Yet  how 
take  it?  By  regular,  or  by  irregular  operations  ?  For  the  first  a 
certain  time  was  required,  which  from  the  experience  of  former 
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sieges  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  eDemy  would  allow. 
What  then  would  have  been  the  result,  if  thus,  year  after  year,  the 
allies  showed  they  were  unable  even  to  give  battle  to  their  enemies, 
much  less  to  chase  them  from  the  Peninsula?  How  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  England  would  bear  the  expense  of  a  protracted  war< 
fare,  affording  no  hope  of  final  success  ?  How  were  the  opposition 
clamors  to  be  replied  to  in  Parliament?  How  were  the  secret 
hopes  of  the  continental  governments  to  be  upheld  if  the  military 
power  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  united  was  unable  to  meet 
even  a  portion  of  the  secondary  armies  of  Napoleon,  while  with 
four  hundred  thousand  men  he  stalked,  a  gigantic  conqueror,  over 
the  wastes  of  Russia  ?  To  strike  irregularly  then  was  Wellington's 
only  resource.  To  strike  without  regard  to  rules,  trusting  to  the 
courage  of  his  men  and  to  fortune  to  bear  him  through  the  trial  tri- 
lunphant.  Was  such  a  crisis  to  be  neglected  by  a  general  who 
had  undertaken  on  his  own  judgment  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Pen- 
insula ?  Was  he  to  give  force  to  the  light  declamation  of  the  hour, 
when  general  officers  in  England  were  heard  to  say  that  every  de- 
feat of  the  French  was  a  snare  to  decoy  the  British  further  into 
Spain  ?  Was  he,  at  such  a  moment,  to  place  the  probable  loss  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  more  or  less,  in  opposition  to  such  a  conjuncture, 
and  by  declining  the  chance  offered,  show  that  he  despaired  of  suc- 
cess himself?  What  if  he  failed  ?  He  would  not  have  been,  save  the 
loss  of  a  few  men,  worse  off  than  if  he  had  not  attacked.  In  either 
case,  he  would  have  been  a  baffled  general  with  a  sinking  cause. 
But  what  if  he  succeeded  ?  The  horizon  was  bright  with  Uie  oom- 
'Dg  glorj  «f  England  I 
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Gbeat  and  surprising  as  the  winter  campaign  had  been,  its  im- 
portance was  not  understood,  and  therefore  not  duly  appreciated 
by  the  English  ministers.  But  the  French  generals  saw  with 
anxiety  that  Lord  Wellington,  having  snapped  the  heavy  links  of 
the  chain  which  bound  him  to  Lisbon,  had  acquired  new  bases  of 
operation  on  the  Guadiana,  the  Agueda,  and  the  Douro,  that  he 
could  now  choose  his  own  field  of  battle,  and  Spain  would  feel  the 
tread  of  his  conquering  soldiers.  Those  soldiers,  with  the  confidence 
inspired  by  repeated  successes,  only  demanded  to  be  led  forward, 
but  their  general  had  still  to  encounter  political  obstacles,  raised 
by  the  governments  he  served. 

In  Spain,  the  leading  men,  neglecting  the  war  at  hand,  were  en- 
tirely occupied  with  intrigues,  with  the  pernicious  project  of  reducing 
their  revolted  colonies,  or  with  their  new  constitution.  In  Portugal, 
and  in  the  Brazils,  a  jealous  opposition  to  the  Greneral  on  the  part 
of  the  native  authorities  had  kept  pace  with  the  military  successes 
In  England,  the  Cabinet,  swayed  by  Mr.  Perceval's  narrow  policy, 
was  stiU  vacillating  between  its  desire  to  conquer  and  its  fear  of  the 
expense.  There  also  the  Whigs,  greedy  of  oiQjce  and  dexterous  in 
parliamentary  politics,  deafened  the  country  with  their  clamors, 
while  the  people,  deceived  by  both  parties  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
war,  and  wondering  how  the  French  should  keep  the  field  at  all, 
were,  in  common  with  the  ministers,  still  doubtful  if  their  com- 
mander was  truly  a  great  man  or  an  impostor. 

The  struggle  in  the  British  Cabinet  having  ended  with  the  re- 
signation of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  consequent  predominance  of  the 
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Perceval  faction  left  small  hopes  of  a  successful  tennination  to  the 
contest  in  the  Peninsula.  Wellington  had,  however,  carefully 
abstained  from  political  intrigues,  and  his  brother's  retirement, 
although  a  subject  of  regret,  did  not  affect  his  own  personal  posi- 
tion ;  he  was  the  general  of  England,  untrammelled,  imdegraded 
hy  factious  ties,  and  responsible  to  his  country  only  for  his  actions. 
The  ministers  might,  he  said,  relinquish  or  continue  the  war,  they 
might  supply  his  wants,  or  defraud  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  their 
timorous  economy  :  his  efforts  must  be  proportioned  to  his  means ; 
if  the  latter  were  great,  so  would  be  his  actions ;  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  would  do  his  best ;  yet  he  was  well  assured  the 
people  of  England  would  not  endure  to  forego  triumph  at  the  call 
of  a  niggard  parsimony.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  he  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  this  temper  he  had  stormed  it,  and 
meanwhile  political  affairs  in  England  were  brought  if)  a  crisis. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  made  no  secret  of  Mr.  Perceval's  misman- 
agement of  the  war,  and  the  public  mind  being  unsettled,  the  Whigs 
were  invited  by  the  Prince  Regent,  his  year  of  restrictions  having 
now  expired,  to  join  a  new  administration.  But  the  heads  of  that 
faction  would  not  share  with  Mr.  Perceval,  and  he,  master  of  the 
secrets  relating  to  the  detestable  persecution  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  too  powerful  to  be  removed.  However,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  Perceval  was  killed  in  the  House  .of  Commons,  and  this  act, 
which  was  a  horrible  crime,  but  politically  no  misfortune  either  to 
England  or  the  Peninsula,  produced  other  negotiations,  upon  a 
more  enlarged  scheme,  with  regard  both  to  parties  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  government  Personal  feelings  again  prevailed.  Lord 
Liverpool  would  not  unite  with  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Grey  and 
Grenville  faction  would  not  serve  their  country  without  having  the 
disposal  of  all  the  household  offices,  and  Lord  Moira,  judging  a  dis- 
courtesy to  the  Prince  Regent  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  their 
adhesion,  refused  that  condition.  The  materials  of  a  new  cabinet 
were  therefore  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  Tory  &ction,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  became  Prime  Minbter. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  Lord  Wellesley's  vigorous 
talent  should  have  been  rejected  for  Lord  Liverpool ;  but  this  rem- 
nant of  a  party  being  too  weak  to  domineer,  proved  less  mischiev- 
ous with  respect  to  the  Peninsula  than  any  of  the  preceding 
governments.  There  was  no  direct  personal  interest  oppased  to 
Lord  Wellington's  wishes,  and  the  military  policy  of  the  Cabinet, 
yielding  by  degrees  to  the  attraction  of  his  ascending  genius,  was 
finally  absorb«d  in  its  meridian  splendor.  Many  practical  im- 
provements had  also  been  growing  up  in  the  official  departments, 
especially  in  that  of  war  and  colonies,  where  Colonel  Bunbury,  the 
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Under-Secretery,  a  man  experienced  in  the  wants  of  an  army  on 
service,  had  reformed  the  incredible  disorders  that  pervaded  that 
department  during  the  first  years  of  the  contest  The  result  of  the 
political  crisis  was  therefore  comparatively  favorable  to  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  story  of  which  shall  now  be  resumed. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  danger  of  Gallicia,  and  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  authorities  with  reference  to 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  stopped  the  invasion  of  Andalusia, 
and  brought  the  allies  back  to  Beira.  But  if  Wellington,  pursuing 
his  first  plan,  had  overthrown  Soult  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, and  destroyed  the  French  arsenal  at  Seville,  his  campaign 
would  have  ranked  amongst  the  most  hardy  and  glorious  that  ever 
graced  a  general ;  and  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
war,  that  combinations,  so  extensive  and  judicious,  should  have 
been  marred  by  the  negligence  of  a  few  secondary  authorities  at 
points  distant  from  the  immediate  scenes  of  action.  The  English 
General  had  indeed  under-estimated  the  force  opposed  to  him,  both 
in  the  north  and  south ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  allied  troops,  aided 
by  the  moral  power  of  their  recent  successes,  would  have  borne 
that  error ;  and  in  all  other  particulars  his  profound  military  judg- 
ment was  manifest. 

Yet  to  obtain  a  true  notion  of  his  views,  the  various  operations 
which  he  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  must  be  considered, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  the  actual  resources  of  the  allies,  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  them  to  bear  with  due  concert,  and  the  propriety 
of  looking  to  the  general  state  of  the  war,  previous  to  each  of  Wel- 
lington's great  movements.  For  his  calculations  were  constantly 
dependent  upon  the  ill-judged  operations  of  men  over  whom  he  had 
little  influence,  and  his  successes,  sudden,  accidental,  snatched  from 
the  midst  of  conflicting  political  circumstances,  were  as  gems 
brought  up  from  the  turbulence  of  a  whirlpool. 

Castailos  was  Captain- General  of  Gallicia,  as  well  as  of  Estre- 
madura,  and  when  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell-.  Lord  Wellington,  expect- 
ing from  his  friendly  feeling  some  efficient  aid,  had  counselled  him 
upon  all  the  probable  movements  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege  of 
Badajos. 

First  He  supposed  Marmont  might  march  into  Estremadura, 
either  with  or  without  the  divisions  of  Souham  and  Bonnet  In 
either  case,  he  advised  that  Abadia  should  enter  Leon,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  meanSy  attack  Astorga,  Benevente,  Zamora,  and  the  other 
posts  fortified  by  the  enemy  in  that  kingdom;  and  that  Carlos 
d'Espana^  Sanchez,  Saornil,  in  fine  all  the  partidas  in  Castile  and 
the  Asturias,  and  even  Mendizabel,  who  was  then  in  the  Montana 
i^antander,  should  come  to  Abadia's  assistance.  He  promised  also 
VOL.  III.  18 
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that  tlie  regular  Portagucse  cavalry,  under  Silveira  and  Baccellar, 
should  pass  the  Spanish  frontier.  Thus  a  force  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  men  would  have  been  put  in  motion  on  the 
rear  of  Marmont,  and  a  most  powerful  diversion  effected  in  aid  of 
the  siege  of  Badajos  and  the  invasion  of  Andalusia. 

The  next  operation  considered,  was  that  of  an  invasion  of  Gral- 
licia,  by  five  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  the  three  other  di 
visions,  and  the  cavalry,  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  about 
Bejar,  being  left  to  contend,  in  concert  with  Soult,  for  Badajos.  To 
help  Abadia  to  meet  such  an  attack,  Baccellar  and  Silveira  had 
orders  to  harass  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  French,  with  both  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit, 
regard  being  had  to  the  safety  of  their  raw  militia,  and  to  their 
connection  with  the  right  flank  of  the  Gallician  army,  whose  retreat 
was  to  be  by  Orense. 

Thirdly.  ITie  French  might  invade  Portugal  north  of  the  Douro. 
Abadia  was  then  to  harass  their  right  flank  and  rear,  while  the 
Portuguese  opposed  them  in  front ;  and  whether  they  fell  on  Galli- 
cia,  or  Portugal,  or  Estremadura,  Carlos  d'Espana,  and  the  par- 
tidas,  and  Mendizabel,  would  have  an  open  field  in  Leon  and 
Castile. 

Lastly.  The  operation  which  really  happened  was  considered, 
and  to  meet  it  Lord  Wellington's  arrangements  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  calculated  to  cover  the  magazines  on  the  Douro  and  the 
Mondego,  and  to  force  the  enemy  to  take  the  barren  difficult  line 
of  country,  through  Lower  Beira,  towards  Caste|lo  Branco,  while 
Abadia  and  the  guerilla  chiefs  entered  Castile  and  Leon  on  hia 
rear.  Carlos  d'Espafia  had  also  been  ordered  to  break  down  the 
.bridges  on  the  Yeltes  and  the  Huerba,  in  front  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  that  of  Barba  de  Puerco  on  the  Agueda  to  the  left  of 
that  fortress.  Marmont  would  thus  have  been  delayed  two  days, 
and  the  magazines  both  at  Castello  Branco  and  Celerico  saved  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  allied  array. 

Espafla  did  none  of  these  things,  neither  did  Abadia  nor  Men- 
dizabel operate  in  a  manner  to  be  felt  by  the  enemy,  and  their 
remissness,  added  to  the  other  faults  noticed  in  former  observa^ 
tions,  entirely  marred  Wellington's  defensive  plan  in  the  north, 
and  brought  him  back  to  fight  Marmont.  And  when  that  General 
had  passed  the  Agueda  in  retreat,  the  allied  army,  wanting  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  so  foolishly  sacrificed  at  Castello  Branco, 
was  unable  to  follow.  The  distant  magazines  on  the  Douro  and  the 
Mondego  were  its  only  resource.  Then  also  it  was  found  that  Qudad 
and  Almeida  were  in  want,  and  before  those  places  could  be  fur^ 
nished,  and  the  intermediate  magazines  on  the  linep  of  communi- 
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cation  restored,  it  was  too  late  to  march  against  Andalusia.  For 
the  hai-vest,  which  ripens  the  beginning  of  June  in  that  province, 
and  a  fortnight  later  in  Estremadura,  would  have  enabled  the  armj 
of  Portugal  to  follow  the  allies  march  by  march. 

Now  Marmont,  as  Napoleon  repeatedly  told  him,  had  only  to 
watch  Lord  Wellington's  movements,  and  a  temporary  absence 
from  Castile  would  have  cost  him  nothing  of  any  consequence,  be- 
cause the  army  of  the  north  would  have  protected  the  great  com- 
munication with  France.  The  advantages  of  greater  means,  and 
better  arrangements  for  supply,  on  which  Wellington  had  calcu- 
lated, would  thus  have  been  lost,  and  moreover,  the  discontented 
state  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  approach  of  a  new 
battering  train  from  France,  rendered  it  dangerous  to  move  far 
from  that  fortress.  The  invasion  of  Andalusia,  judicious  in  April, 
would  in  the  latter  end  of  May  have  been  a  false  movement ;  and 
the  more  so  that  Castanos  having,  like  his  predecessors,  failed  to 
bring  forward  the  Gallician  army,  it  was  again  made  painfully 
evident,  that  in  critical  circumstances,  no  aid  could  be  obtained 
from  that  quarter. 

Such  being  the  impediments  to  an  invasion  of  Andalusia,  it 
behooved  the  English  General  to  adopt  some  other  scheme  of  offence 
more  suitable  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  He  considered  that 
as  the  harvest  in  Leon  and  Castile,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  districts 
north  of  the  Gredos  and  Gata  mountains,  was  much  later  than  in 
Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  his 
commissariat  advantages  over  the  French  in  the  field  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  And  if  he  could  strike  a 
decisive  blow  against  Marmont,  he  would  relieve  Andalusia  as 
securely  as  by  a  direct  attack,  because  Madrid  would  then  fall,  and 
Soult,  being  thus  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  France, 
would  fear  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Wherefore,  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa  fight  a  great  battle,  to  calculate  the  chances, 
and  prepare  the  means  of  success,  became  the  inmiediate  objects 
of  Lord  Wellington's  thoughts. 

The  French  General  might  be  forced  to  fight  by  a  vigorous 
advance  into  Castile,  but  a  hai>py  result  depended  upon  the  relative 
Ekill  of  the  generals,  and  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  troops. 
Marmont's  reputation  was  great,  yet  hitherto  the  essays  had  been 
in  favor  of  the  Englishman's  talents.  The  British  infantry  was 
excellent,  the  cavalry  well  horsed,  and  more  numerous  than  it  had 
ever  been.  The  French  cavalry  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
drafts  made  for  the  Russian  contest,  by  the  separation  of  the  army 
of  the  north  from  that  of  Portugal,  and  by  frequent  and  harassing 
marches.    Marmont  could  indeed  be  reinforced  with  horsemen  from 
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the  army  of  the  centre,  and  from  the  army  of  the  north,  hut  his 
own  cavalry  was  weak,  and  his  artillery  badly  horsed,  whereas  the 
allies'  guns  were  well  and  powerfully  equipped.  Every  man  in 
the  British  army  expected  victory,  and  this  was  the  time  to  seek 
it,  because  without  pitched  battles  the  French  could  never  be  dis- 
possessed of  Spain,  and  they  were  now  comparatively  weaker  than 
they  had  yet  been,  or  were  expected  to  be ;  for  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Napoleon's  stupendous  genius,  that  his  complete  success 
in  Russia,  and  return  to  the  Peninsula  with  overwhelming  forces, 
was  not  doubted  even  by  the  British  commander.  The  time, 
therefore,  being  propitious,  and  the  chances  favorable,  it  remained 
only  to  combine  the  primary  and  secondary  operations  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  French  army  of  Portugal  should  find  itself 
isolated  long  enough  for  the  allies  to  force  it  singly  into  a  general 
action.  If  the  combinations  failed  to  obtain  that  result,  the  march 
of  the  French  succoring  corps  would  still  relieve  various  parts  of 
Spain,  giving  opportuoities  to  the  Spaniards  to  raise  new  obstacles ; 
and  it  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  principle  was  always  the 
base  of  Wellington's  plans.  Ever,  while  he  could  secure  his  retreat 
into  the  strongholds  of  Portugal  without  a  defeat,  offensive  opera- 
tions, beyond  the  frontiers,  could  not  fail  to  hurt  the  French. 

To  effect  the  isolating  of  Marmont's  army,  the  first  condition 
was,  to  be  as  early  in  the  field  as  the  rainy  season  would  permit, 
and  before  the  coming  harvest  enabled  the  other  French  armies  to 
move  in  large  bodies.  But  Marmont  could  avail  himself,  succes- 
sively, of  the  lines  of  the  Tonnes  and  the  Douro  to  protract  the 
campaign  until  the  ripening  of  the  harvest  enabled  reinforcements 
to  join  him,  and  hence  the  security  of  the  allies'  fianks  and  rear 
during  the  operations,  and  of  their  retreat  if  overpowered,  was 
to  be  previously  looked  to.  Soult,  burning  to  avenge  the  loss  Of 
Badajos,  might  attack  Hill  with  superior  numbers,  or  detach  a 
force  across  the  Tagus,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the 
centre,  now  directed  by  Jourdan,  could  advance  upon  Portugal  by 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  so  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  allied 
army  in  Castile.  Boats  and  magazines  supplied  from  Toledo  and 
Madrid,  were  already  being  collected  at  the  fort  of  Luger  Nueva, 
near  Almaraz,  and  from  hence,  as  from  a  place  of  arms,  the 
French  could  move  upon  Coria,  Placentia,  and  Castello  Branco, 
menacing  Abrantes,  Celerico,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  while 
detachments  from  the  army  of  the  north  reinforced  the  army  of 
Portugal.  But  to  obviate  this  last  danger,  Wellington  had  planned 
one  of  those  enterprises  which,  as  they  are  successful  principally 
because  of  their  exceeding  boldness,  are  beheld  with  astonishment 
when  achieved,  and  are  attributed  to  madness  when  they  fail. 
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SURPRISE   OP  ALMARAZ. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  this  event,  the  reader  must  call  to 
mind,  Ist,  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  from  Toledo  to  Almaraz, 
is  lined  with  rugged  mountains,  the  ways  through  which,  impractica- 
ble for  an  army,  are  difficult  even  for  small  divisions ;  2d,  that  from 
Almaraz  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  banks,  although  more 
open,  were  still  difficult,  and  the  Tagus  was  only  to  be  crossed  at 
certain  points,  to  which  bad  roads  leading  through  the  mountains 
descended.  But  from  Almaraz  to  Alcantara,  all  the  bridges  had 
been  long  ruined,  and  those  of  Arzobispo  and  Talavera,  situated 
between  Almaraz  and  Toledo,  were  of  Httle  value,  because  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  mountains  above  spoken  of.  Soult's  pontoon 
equipage  had  been  captured  in  Badajos,  and  the  only  means  of 
crossing  the  Tagus  possessed  by  the  French,  from  Toledo  to  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  was  a  boat-bridge  laid  down  at  Almaraz  by 
Marmont,  and  to  secure  which  he  had  constructed  three  strong 
forts  and  a  bridge-head. 

The  first  of  these  forts,  called  Ragusa,  was  a  magazine,  contain- 
ing many  stores  and  provisions,  and  it  was,  although  not  finished, 
exceedingly  strong,  having  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  twenty-five 
feet  high  within,  and  being  flanked  without  by  a  field-work  near 
the  bridge. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  the  bridge  had  a  fortified  head  of 
masonry,  which  was  again  fianked  by  a  redoubt,  called  Fort 
Napoleon,  plaeed  on  a  height  a  little  in  advance.  This  redoubt, 
though  imperfectly  constructed,  inasmuch  as  a  wide  berm  in  the 
middle  of  the  scarp  offered  a  landing  place  to  troops  escalading 
the  rampart,  was  yet  strong,  because  it  contained  a  second  interior 
defence  or  retrenchment,  with  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  a  ditch, 
draw-bridge,  and  palisades. 

These  two  forts,  and  the  bridge-head,  were  armed  with  eighteen 
guns,  and  they  were  garrisoned  by  above  a  thousand  men,  which 
seemed  sufficient  to  insure  the  command  of  the  river;  but  the 
mountains  on  the  left  bank  still  precluded  the  passage  of  an  army 
towards  lower  Estremadura,  save  by  the  royal  road  to  Truxillo, 
which  road,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  river,  passed  over 
the  rugged  Mirabete  ridge,  and  to  secure  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain the  French  had  drawn  another  line  of  works  across  the  throat 
of  the  pass.  This  line  consisted  of  a  large  fortified  house,  con- 
nected by  smaller  posts  with  the  ancient  watch  tower  of  Mirabete, 
which  itself  contained  eight  guns,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
twelve  feet  high. 

J£  all  these  works,  and  a  road  which  Marmont,  following  the 
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traces  of  an  ancient  Roman  way,  was  now  opening  across  the 
Gredos  mountains,  had  heen  finished,  the  communication  of  the 
French,  ahhough  circuitous,  would  have  been  very  good  and  secure. 
Indeed  Wellington,  fearing  the  accomplishment,  intended  to  have 
surprised  the  French  at  Almaraz  previous  to  tlie  siege  of  Badajos, 
when  the  redoubts  were  far  from  complete,  but  the  Portuguese 
govemm^nt  neglected  to  furnish  the  means  of  transporting  the 
artillery  from  Lisbon,  and  he  was  baffled.  General  Hill  was  now 
ordered  to  attempt  it  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  cavalry,  two  field  brigades  of  artillery,  a  pontoon 
equipage,  and  a  battering  train  of  six  iron  twenty-four-pound 
howitzers. 

The  enterprise,  at  all  times  difiicult,  was  become  one  of  extreme 
delicacy.  When  the  army  was  round  Badajos,  only  the  resistance 
of  the  forts  themselves  was  to  be  looked  for ;  now  Foy's  division  of 
the  army  of  Poitugal  had  returned  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and 
was  in  no  manner  fettered,  and  d'Armagnac,  with  troops  from  the 
army  of  the  centre,  occupied  Talavera.  Drouet  also  was,  with  eigot 
or  nine  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  south,  at  Hinojosa  de  Cor- 
doba, his  cavalry  was  on  the  road  to  Medellin,  he  was  nearer  to 
Merida  than  Hill  was  to  Almaraz,  he  might  intercept  the  latter's 
retreat,  and  the  King's  orders  were  imperative  that  he  should  hang 
upon  the  English  army  in  Estremadura.  Soult  could  also  detach  a 
corps  from  Seville  by  St.  OUalla  to  fall  upon  Sir  William  Erskine, 
who  was  posted  with  the  cavalry  and  the  remainder  of  HilFs  infan- 
try near  Almendralejos.  However,  Lord  Wellington  placed  Gren- 
enX  Graham  near  Portalegre,  with  the  first  and  sixth  divisions,  and 
Cotton's  cavalry,  all  of  which  had  crossed  the  Tagus  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  thus,  including  Erskine's  corps,  above  twenty  thousand 
men  were  ready  to  protect  Hill's  enterprise. 

Drouet  by  a  rapid  march  might  still  interpose  between  Hill  and 
Erskine,  and  beat  them  in  detail  before  Graham  could  support  them, 
wherefore  the  English  General  made  many  other  arrangements  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  First,  he  chose  the  moment  of  action  when 
Soult,  having  sent  detachments  in  various  directions,  to  restore  his 
communications  in  Andalusia,  had  marched  himself  with  a  division 
to  Cadiz,  and  was  consequently  unfavorably  placed  for  a  sudden 
movement  Secondly,  by  rumors  adroitly  spread,  and  by  demon- 
strations with  the  Portuguese  militia  of  the  Alemtejo,  he  caused 
the  French  to  believe  that  ten  thousand  men  were  moving  down 
the  Guadiana,  towards  the  Niebla,  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of 
Andalusia,  a  notion  upheld  by  the  assembling  of  so  many  troops 
under  Graham,  by  the  pushing  of  cavalry  parties  towards  the  Mo- 
rena,  and  by  restoring  the  bridge  at  Merida,  with  the  avowed  in- 
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tention  of  sending  Hill's  battering  and  pontoon  train,  which  haa 
been  fonned  at  £lva8,  to  Almendralejos.  Finally,  many  exploring 
officers,  taking  the  roads  leading  to  the  province  of  Conioba,  made 
ostentatious  inquiries  about  the  French  posts  at  Belalcazar  and 
other  places,  and  thus  everything  seemed  to  point  at  Andalusia. 

The  restoration  of  the  bridge  at  Merida,  proving  unexpectedly 
difficult,  cost  a  fortnight's  labor,  for  two  arches  having  been  de- 
stroyed the  opening  was  above  sixty  feet  wide,  and  large  timber 
was  scarce.  Hill's  march  was  thus  dangerously  delayed,  but  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  repairs  being  effected  and  all  else  being  ready, 
he  quitted  Almendralejos,  passed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida,  with 
near  six  thousand  men  and  twelve  field-pieces,  and  joined  his  pon- 
toons and  battering  train.  These  last  had  come  by  the  way  of 
Montijo,  and  formed  a  considerable  convoy,  nearly  fit\y  country 
carts,  besides  the  gun  and  limber  carriages,  being  employed  to 
convey  the  pontoons,  the  ladders,  and  &e  ammunition  for  the 
howitzers. 

The  13th  the  armament  reached  the  Burdalo  river  on  the  road 
to  Truxillo;  the  14th  it  was  at  Villa  Mesias;  the  15th  at  Truxilio. 
Meanwhile,  to  mislead  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
the  guerillas  of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  made  demonstrations  at 
different  points  between  Almaraz  and  Arzobispo,  as  if  they  were 
seeking  a  place  to  cast  a  bridge  that  Hill  might  join  Lord  Welling- 
ton. General  Foy  was  deceived  by  these  operations,  and  though 
his  spies  at  Truxillo  had  early  informed  him  of  the  passage  of  the 
Guadiana  by  the  allies,  they  led  him  to  believe  that  Hill  had 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  two  brigades  of  cavalry  were  follow 
ing  in  his  rear ;  one  report  even  stated  that  thirty  thousand  men 
had  entered  Truxillo,  whereas  they  were  less  than  six  thousand  of 
all  arms. 

Hill  having  reached  Jaraicejo  early  on  the  16th,  formed  his 
troops  in  three  columns,  and  made  a  night  march,  intending  to-at- 
tack  by  surprise  and  at  the  same  moment  the  tower  of  Mirabete, 
the  fortified  house  in  the  pass,  and  the  forts  at  the  bridge  of  Alma- 
raz. The  left  column,  directed  against  the  tower,  was  commanded 
by  Greneral  Chowne.  The  centre  column,  with  the  dragoons  and 
the  artillery,  moved  by  the  royal  road,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Long.  The  right  column,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st,  and  92d 
regiments,  under  the  direction  of  Hill  in  person,  was  intended  to 
penetrate  by  the  narrow  and  difficult  way  of  La  Cueva  and  Roman 
Grordo,  against  the  forts  at  the  bridge.  But  the  day  broke  before 
any  of  the  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  all  hopes  ot  a 
surprise  were  extinguished.  This  untoward  beginning  was  unavoid- 
able on  the  part  of  the  right  and  centre  column,  because  of  the  bad 
VOL.  m.-^Al 
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roads ;  but  it  would  appear  that  some  negligence  had  retarded  Gen- 
eral  Chowne's  column,  and  that  the  castle  of  Mirabete  might  have 
been  carried  by  assault  before  daylight. 

The  difficulty,  great  before,  was  now  much  increased.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  French  defences  convinced  Hill  that  t€ 
reduce  the  works  in  the  pass,  he  must  incur  more  loss  than  was 
justifiable,  and  finish  in  such  a  plight  that  he  could  not  afterwards 
carry  the  forts  at  the  bridge,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  ex- 
pedition. Yet  it  was  only  through  the  pass  of  Mirabete  that  the 
artillery  could  move  against  the  bridge.  In  this  dilemma,  after 
losing  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dis- 
cover some  opening  through  which  to  reach  the  valley  of  Almaraz 
with  his  guns,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  on  the  Sierra  with  the 
centre  column,  and  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  tower  with 
General  Chowne's  troops,  while  he  himself,  with  the  right  column, 
secretly  penetrated  by  the  scarcely  practicable  line  of  La  Cueva 
and  Roman  Gordo  to  the  bridge,  intent,  with  infantry  alone,  to 
storm  works  which  were  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  powerful  garrisons ! 

This  resolution  was  even  more  hardy  and  bold  than  it  appears 
without  a  reference  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  Hill's  march 
had  been  one  of  secrecy,  amidst  various  divisions  of  the  enemy ;  he 
was  four  days'  journey  distant  from  Merida,  which  was  his  first 
point  of  retreat ;  he  expected  that  Drouet  would  be  reinforced,  and 
advance  towards  MedeUin,  and  hence,  whether  defeated  or  victorious 
at  Almara^,  that  his  own  retreat  would  be  very  dangerous  ;  exceed- 
ingly so  if  defeated,  because  his  fine  British  troops  could  not  be  re- 
pulsed with  a  small  loss,  and  he  should  have  to  fall  back  through  a 
difficult  country,  with  his  best  soldiers  dispirited  by  failure,  and 
buithened  with  numbers  of  wounded  men.  Then,  harassed  on  one 
side  by  Drouet,  pursued  by  Foy  and  D'Armagnac  on  the  other,  he 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  misfortunes ;  every  slan- 
derous tongue  would  have  been  let  loose  on  the  rashness  of  attack- 
ing impregnable  forts,  and  a  military  career,  hitherto  so  glorious, 
might  have  terminated  in  shame.  But  General  Hill,  being  totally 
devoid  of  interested  ambition,  was  necessarily  unshaken  by  sudh 
fears. 

The  troops  remained  concealed  in  their  position  until  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  and  then  the  General,  reinforcing  his  own  columns  with 
the  6th  Portuguese  regiment,  a  company  of  the  60th  rifles,  and  the 
artillery-men  of  the  centre  column,  commenced  the  descent  of  the 
valley.  His  design  was  to  storm  Fort  Napoleon  before  daylight, 
and  the  march  was  less  than  six  miles,  but  his  utmost  efforts  could 
only  bring  the  head  of  the  troops  to  the  fort  a  little  before  day 
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light ;  the  rear  was  still  distant,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  scaling- 
ladders,  which  had  been  cut  in  halves  to  thread  the  short  nan*ow 
turns  in  the  precipitous  descent,  would  serve  for  an  assault.  Fortu- 
nately some  small  hills  concealed  the  head  of  the  column  from  the 
enemy,  and  at  that  moment  Greneral  Chowne  commenced  the  false 
attack  on  the  castle  of  Mirabete.  Pillars  of  white  smoke  rose  on 
the  lofty  brow  of  the  Sierra,  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery  came 
rolling  over  the  valley,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon,  crowding 
on  the  ramparts,  were  anxiously  gazing  at  these  portentous  signs  of 
war,  when,  quick  and  loud,  a  British  shout  broke  on  their  ears,  and 
the  gallant  50th  regiment,  aided  by  a  wing  of  the  71st,  came  bound- 
ing over  the  nearest  hills. 

The  French  were  surprised  to  see  an  enemy  so  close  while  the 
Mirabete  was  still  defended,  yet  they  were  not  unprepared,  for  a 
patrol  of  English  cavalry  had  been  seen  from  the  fort  on  the  17th 
in  the  pass  of  Roman  Gordo;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  a 
woman  of  that  village  had  carried  very  exact  information  of  Hill's 
numbers  and  intentions  to  Lugar  Nueva.  This  intelligence  had 
caused  the  conunandant  Aubert  to  march  in  the  night  with  rein- 
forcements to  Fort  Napoleon,  which  was  therefore  defended  by  six 
companies,  including  the  39th  French  and  the  voltigeurs  of  a  for- 
eign regiment.  These  troops  were  ready  to  fight,  and  when  the  first 
shout  was  heard,  turning  their  heads,  they,  with  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  smote  the  assailants  in  front,  while  the  guns 
of  Fort  Ragusa  took  them  in  fiank  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  a  rise  of  ground,  at  the  distance 
of  only  twenty  yards  from  the  ramparts,  covered  the  British  from 
the  front  fire,  and  General  Howard,  in  person,  leading  the  foremost 
troops  into  the  ditch,  commenced  the  escalade.  The  great  breadth 
of  the  berm  kept  off  the  ends  of  the  shortened  ladders  from  the 
piirapet,  but  the  soldiers  who  first  ascended  jumped  on  to  the  berm 
itself,  and  drawing  up  the  ladders  planted  them  there,  and  thus, 
with  a  second  escalade,  forced  their  way  over  the  rampart ;  then, 
closely  fighting,  friends  and  en^nies  went  together  into  the  re- 
trenchment round  the  stone  tower.  Colonel  Aubert  was  wounded 
and  taken,  the  tower  was  not  defended,  and  the  garrison  fied  to- 
wards the  bridge-head,  but  the  victorious  troops  would  not  be  sha- 
ken off,  and  entered  ^at  work  also  in  one  confused  mass  with  the 
fugitives,  who  continued  their  flight  over  the  bridge  itself.  Still 
the  British  soldiers  pushed  their  headlong  charge,  slaying  the 
hindmost,  and  they  would  have  passed  the  river  if  some  of  the  boats 
had  not  been  destroyed  by  stray  shots  from  the  forts,  which  were 
now  sharply  cannonading  each  other,  for  the  artillery-men  had 
turned  the  guns  of  Fort  Napoleon  on  Fort  Ragusa. 

18* 
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Many  of  the  French  leaped  into  the  water  and  were  drowned, 
but  the  greatest  part  were  made  prisoners,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  the  conquerors,  the  panic  spread  to  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Ragusa^  although  perfectly  safe,  abandoned 
that  fort  also,  and  fled  with  the  others  along  the  road  to  Naval 
Moral.  Some  grenadiers  of  the  92d  immediately  swam  over  and 
brought  back  several  boats,  with  which  the  bridge  was  restored,  and 
Fort  Ragusa  was  gained.  The  towers  and  other  works  were  then 
destroyed,  the  stores,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  boats  were 
burned  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  night  the  troops  re- 
turned to  the  sierra  above,  carrying  with  them  the  colors  of  the 
foreign  regiment,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners, 
including  a  commandant  and  sixteen  other  officers.  The  whole  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  British  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
and  one  officer  of  artillery  was  killed  by  his  own  mine,  pla^d  for  the 
destruction  of  the  tower;  but  the  only  officer  slain  in  the  actual  as- 
sault was  Captain  Candler,  a  brave  man,  who  fell  while  leading 
the  grenadiers  of  the  50th  on  to  the  rampart  of  Fort  Napoleon. 

This  daring  attack  was  executed  with  a  decision  similar  to  that 
with  which  it  had  been  planned.  The  first  intention  of  Greneral 
Hill  was,  to  have  directed  a  part  of  his  column  against  the  bridge 
head,  and  so  to  have  assailed  both  works  together ;  but  when  the 
difficulties  of  the  road  marred  this  project,  he  attacked  the  nearest 
work  with  the  leading  troops,  leaving  the  rear  to  follow  as  it  could. 
This  rapidity  was  an  essential  cause  of  the  success,  for  Foy  hear- 
ing on  the  17th  that  the  allies  were  at  Truxillo,  had  ordered  d'Ar- 
magnac  to  reinforce  Lugar  Nueva  with  a  battalion  which,  being  at 
Naval  Moral  the  18th,  might  have  entered  Fort  Ragusa  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  19th  ;  but  instead  of  marching  before  daybreak, 
this  battalion  did  not  move  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  meeting  the 
fugitives  on  the  roud,  caught  the  panic  and  returned. 

The  works  of  Mirabete  being  now  cut  off  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  General  Hill  was  preparing  to  reduce  them  with  his 
heavy  artillery,  when  a  report  from  Sir  "William  Erskine  caused 
him,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  commence  a  retreat  on 
Merida,  leaving  Mirabete  blockaded  by  the  guerillas  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  appeared  that  Soult,  being  at  Chiclana,  heard  of  the 
allies'  march  the  19th,  and  then  only  desired  Drouet  to  make  a  di- 
version in  Estremadura  without  losing  his  communication  with 
Andalusia ;  for  he  did  not  perceive  the  true  object  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  thinking  he  had  to  check  a  movement  which  the  King 
told  him  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Wellington  in  the 
north,  resolved  to  enforce  Hill's  stay  in  Estremadura.  In  this  view 
he  recalled  his  own  detachments  from  the  Niebla,  where  they  had 
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just  dispersed  a  body  of  Spaniards  at  Castillejos,  and  then  forming 
a  large  division  at  Seville,  he  purposed  to  strengthen  Drouet,  and 
enable  him  to  fight  a  battle.  But  that  Greneral,  anticipating  his 
orders,  had  pushed  an  advance  guard  of  four  thousand  men  to  Dom 
Benito  the  17th,  and  his  cavalry  patrols  passing  the  Guadiana  on 
the  18th  had  scoured  the  roads  to  Miajadas  and  Merida,  while  Lal- 
lemand's  dragoons  drove  back  the  Britbh  outposts  from  Ribera,  on 
the  side  of  Zafra. 

Confused  by  these  demonstrations,  Sir  William  Erskine  imme- 
diately reported  to  Graham,  and  to  Hill,  that  Soult  himself  was  in 
Estremadura  with  his  whole  army,  whereupon  Graham  came  up 
to  Badajofi,  and  Hill,  fearful  of  being  cut  off,  retired,  as  I  have 
said,  from  Mirabete  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  26th  reached  Merida 
unmolested.  Drouet  then  withdrew  his  advance  guards,  and 
Graham  retunied  to  Castello  de  Vide.  Notwithstanding  this  error, 
Wellington's  precautions  succeeded,  for  if  Drouet  had  been  aware 
of  Hill's  real  object,  instead  of  making  demonstrations  with  a 
part  of  his  force,  he  would  with  the  whole  of  his  troops,  more 
than  ten  thousand,  have  marched  rapidly  from  Medellin  to  fall  on 
the  allies  as  they  issued  out  of  the  passes  of  Truxillo,  and  before 
Erskine  or  Graiiam  could  come  to  their  aid ;  whereas,  acting  on 
the  supposition  that  the  intention  was  to  cross  the  Tagus,  his  de- 
monstrations merely  hastened  the  retreat  and  saved  Mirabete.  To 
meet  Hill  in  the  right  place  would,  however,  have  required  very 
nice  arrangements  and  great  activity,  as  he  could  have  made  his 
retreat  by  the  road  of  Caceres  as  well  as  by  that  of  Merida. 

Lord  Wellington  was  greatly  displeased  that  this  false  alarm 
given  by  Erskine  should  have  rendered  the  success  incomplete ; 
yet  he  avoided  any  public  expression  of  discontent,  lest  the  enemy, 
who  had  no  apparent  interest  in  preserving  the  post  of  Mirabete, 
should  be  led  to  keep  it,  and  so  embarrass  the  allies  when  their 
operations  required  a  restoration  of  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  To 
the  ministers,  however,  he  complained  that  his  generals,  stout  in 
action,  personally,  as  the  poorest  soldiers,  were  commonly  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  fear  of  responsibility  when  left  to  themselves, 
what  the  slightest  movement  of  the  enemy  deprived  them  of  their 
judgment,  and  they  spread  unnecessary  alarm  far  and  wide.  But 
instead  of  expressing  his  surprise,  he  should  rather  have  reflected 
on  the  cause  of  this  weakness.  Every  British  officer  of  rank 
knew,  that  without  powerful  interest,  his  future  prospects,  and  his 
reputation  for  past  services,  would  have  withercKl  together  under 
the  first  blight  of  misfortune ;  that  a  selfish  government  would 
instantly  offer  him  up,  a  victim  to  a  misjudging  public  and  a  ribald 
press,  with  whom  success  is  the  only  criterion  of  merit     English 
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generals  are  and  must  be  prodigal  of  their  blood  to  gain  a  reputsr 
tion,  but  they  are  necessarily  timid  in  command,  wlien  a  single 
failure,  even  without  a  fault,  consigns  them  to  an  old  age  of  shame 
and  misery.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  Sir  William  Erskine 
was  not  an  able  officer. 

On  the  other  side,  the  King  was  equally  discontented  with  Soult, 
whose  refusal  to  reinforce  Drouet  he  thought  had  caused  the  loss 
of  Almaraz,  and  he  affirmed  that  if  Hill  had  been  more  enterpris- 
ing the  arsenal  of  Madrid  might  have  fallen  as  well  as  the  dep6t 
of  Almaraz,  for  he  thought  that  General  had  brought  up  his  whole 
corps  instead  of  a  division  only  six  thousand  strong. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Progress  of  the  war  in  different  parts  of  Spain — State  of  Gallicia — ^French  pre- 
cautions and  saccesses  uguinst  the  partidas  of  the  north — Marmont*s  arrange- 
ments in  Castile — Maritime  expedition  suggested  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas — 
He  stimaltttes  the  activity  of  the  northern  partidas— The  carats  Merino  defeats 
some  French  near  Aranda  de  Duero— ms  cruelty  to  the  prisoners — Miua's 
activity — Harasses  the  eneniy  in  Aragon — Is  surprised  at  Bobres  by  GeiicraJ 
Pannetier — Escapes  with  ditnculty — Re-appears  in  the  Bioja — Gains  the  defiles 
of  Navaa  Tolosa— Captures  two  great  convoys — Is  chased  by  General  Abb<S 
and  nearly  crushed,  whereby  the  partidas  in  the  north  are  discouniged-^Those 
in  other  parts  become  more  enterprising^-The  course  of  the  £bro  fW>in  Tudela  to 
Tortosa  so  infested  by  them  that  the  ajrmy  of  tlie  £bro  is  formed  by  drafts  from 
Suchet^s  forces  and  placed  under  General  Heille  to  repress  them — Opcnitions 
of  Palombini  against  the  partidas — He  moves  towards  Madrid — Returns  to 
the  Ebro — Is  ordered  to  join  the  Kim^'s  army — Operations  in  Aragon  and 
Catalonia — The  Catalonians  are  cut  on  from  the  coast  line — Eroles  raises  a 
new  division  in  Talam — Advances  into  Aro^on — Defeats  General  Bourke  at 
Bhoda — Is  driven  into  Catalonia  by  Severoh— Decaen  defeats  Sarsfield  and 
ffoes  to  Leridu — Lacy  concentrates  in  the  mountains  of  Olot — Descends  upon 
Mattaro — Flies  from  thence  disgracefully — Lamarque  defeats  Sarsfield — Lacy's 
bad  conduct— Miserable  state  of  Catalonia. 

While  the  Anglo-Britv^h  army  was  thus  cleansing  and  strength- 
ening its  position  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  other  parts  had  not  been  so  favorable  to  the  common  cause. 
It  has  already  heen  shown  that  Gallicia,  in  the  latter  part  of  1811, 
suffered  from  discord,  poverty,  and  ill-success  in  the  field ;  that  an 
extraordinary  contribution  imposed  upon  the  province,  had  been 
resisted  by  all  classes,  and  especially  at  Coruna,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; finally,  that  the  army  torn  by  faction  w^  become 
hateful  to  the  people.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Castanos  having  at 
the  desire  of  Lord  Wellington  assumed  the  command,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  St.  Jago,  leaving  the  troops  in  the  Bierzr 
under  the  Marquis  of  Portazgo. 
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Prudent  conduct  and  the  personal  influence  of  the  new  Captaii. 
Greneral  soothed  the  bitterness  of  faction,  and  stopped,  or  at  le«ast 
checked  for  the  moment,  many  of  the  growing  evils  in  Gallicia, 
and  the  Regency  at  Cadiz  assigned  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  for  that  province.  But  the  revenues  were  insufficient  even  to 
put  the  few  troops  already  under  arms  in  motion,  and  Castanos, 
although  desirous  to  menace  Astorga  while  Marmont  was  on  the 
Agueda,  could  not,  out  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  bring  even 
one  division  into  the  field.  Nevertheless,  so  strange  a  people  are 
the  Spaniards,  that  a  second  expedition  against  the  colonies,  having 
with  it  all  the  field-artillery  just  supplied  by  England,  would  have 
sailed  from  Vigo  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas. 

When  Castanos  saw  the  penury  of  his  army,  he  as  usual  looked 
to  England  for  succor ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  and  the  Junta 
made  unusual  exertions  to  equip  their  troops,  and  the  condition  of 
the  soldiers  was  generally  ameliorated.  But  it  was  upon  the  eflforts 
of  the  partidas  that  the  British  agent  chiefly  relied  His  system, 
with  respect  to  those  bodies,  has  been  before  described,  and  it  is 
certain  that  under  it  gi-eater  activity,  more  perfect  combination, 
more  useful  and  better  timed  exertions,  had  marked  their  conduct, 
and  their  efforts,  directed  to  the  proper  objects,  were  kept  in  some 
subordination  to  the  operations  of  the  allies.  This  was,  however, 
60  distasteful  to  the  regular  officers,  and  to  the  predominant  faction, 
always  fearful  of  the  priestly  influence  over  the  allies,  that  Sir 
Howard  was  offered  the  command  of  six  thousand  troops  to  detach 
him  from  the  guerilla  system ;  and  the  partidas  of  the  northern 
provinces  would  now  have  been  entirely  suppressed,  from  mere 
jealousy,  by  the  general  government,  if  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir 
H.  Wellesley  had  not  strenuously  supported  the  views  of  Douglas, 
which  were  based  on  the  following  state  of  affairs. 

The  French  line  of  communication,  extending  from  Salamanca 
to  Irun,  was  never  safe  while  the  Gallician  and  Asturian  forces, 
the  English  squadrons,  and  the  partidas  in  the  Montana,  in  Biscay, 
in  the  Rioja,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Burgos  and  Leon,  menaced 
it  from  both  sides.  The  occupation  of  the  Asturias,  the  constant 
presence  of  a  division  in  the  Montana,  the  employment  of  a  corps 
to  threaten  Gallicia,  and  the  great  strength  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  were  all  necessary  consequences  of  this  weakness.  But 
though  the  line  of  communication  was  thus  laboriously  maintained, 
the  lines  of  correspondence,  in  this  peculiar  war  of  paramoun*" 
importance,  were,  in  despite  of  numerous  fortified  posts,  very 
insecure,  and  Napoleon  was  always  stimulating  his  generals  to  take 
advantage  of  each  period  of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  British 
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army,  to  pat  down  the  partidas.  He  obeerved,  that  without 
Englbh  succors  they  could  not  remain  in  arms,  that  the  secret  of 
their  strength  was  to  be  found  on  the  coast,  and  that  all  the  points 
which  favored  any  intercourse  with  vessels  should  be  fortified. 
And  at  this  time,  so  anxious  was  he  for  the  security  of  his  correspond- 
ence, that  he  desired,  if  necessary,  the  whole  army  of  the  north 
should  be  employed  merely  to  scour  the  lines  of  communication. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Santona,  the  most  important 
point  on  the  coast,  had  been  rendered  a  strong  post  in  the  summer 
of  1811,  and  then  Castro,  Portagalete  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbao 
river,  Bermeo,  Lesquito,  and  Guetaria,  were  by  degrees  fortified. 
This  completed  the  line  eastward  from  Santander  to  St.  Sebastian, 
and  all  churches,  convents,  and  strong  houses,  situated  near  the 
mouths  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  those  places,  were  in- 
trenched. The  partidas  being  thus  constantly  intercepted  while 
attempting  to  reach  the  coast^  were  nearly  effaced  in  the  latter  end 
of  1811,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  the  north  was,  in 
consequence,  rendered  disposable  for  the  aid  of  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal. But  when  Bonnet,  because  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
evacuated  the  Asturias,  the  French  troops  in  the  Montana  were 
again  exposed  to  the  enterprise  of  the  seventh  army,  which  had 
been  immediately  succored  by  Douglas,  and  which,  including  gue- 
rillas, was  said  to  be  twenty-three  thousand  strong.  Wherefore 
Napoleon  had  so  early  as  March  directed  that  the  Asturias  should 
be  re-occupied,  and  one  of  Bonnet's  brigades,  attached  to  the  army 
of  the  north,  rejoined  him  in  consequence  ;  but  the  pass  of  Pajares 
being  choked  with  snow.  Bonnet,  who  was  then  on  the  Orbijo,.  neg- 
lected this  order  until  the  approach  of  finer  weather. 

In  May,  Marmont  having  returned  from  Portugal,  the  Emperoi-'s 
order  was  reiterated,  and  the  French  troops  on  the  Orbijo,  being 
augmented  to  fiileen  thousand,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Gallicians 
to  that  quarter,  while  Bonnet,  passing  the  mountains  of  Leon  with 
eight  thousand  men,  re-occupied  Oviedo,  Grado,  and  Gihon,  and 
established  small  posts  communicating  through  the  town  of  Leon 
with  the  army  of  Portugal  Thus  a  new  military  line  was  estab- 
lished which  interrupted  the  Gallicians*  communications  with  the 
partidas,  the  chain  of  sea-port  defences  was  continued  to  Gihon,  a 
constant  intercourse  with  France  was  maintained,  and  those  con- 
voys came  safely  by  water  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
travel  by  land  escorted  by  many  troops,  and  in  constant  danger. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  having  distributed  his  division  in  various 
parts  of  Leon,  was  harassed  by  the  partidas,  especially  Porlier's, 
yet  he  proceeded  diligently  with  the  fortifying  of  Toro  and  Za- 
mora,  on  the  Douro,  and  converted  three  large  convents  at  Sala- 
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manca  into  so  many  forts  capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege ;  the 
works  of  Astorga  and  Leon  were  likewise  improved,  and  strong 
posts  were  established  at  Benevente,  La  Baneza,  Castro-Contrigo, 
and  intermediate  points.  The  defensive  lines  of  the  Tonnes  and 
the  Douro  were  thus  strengthened  against  the  British  Greneral,  and 
as  four  thousand  men  sufficed  to  keep  the  Gallician  forces  of  the 
Bierzo  and  Puebla  Senabria  in  check,  the  vast  and  fertile  plains 
of  Leon,  called  the  Tierras  de  Campos,  were  secured  for  the  French, 
and  their  detachments  chased  the  bands  from  the  open  country. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  observing  the  success  of  the  enemy  in 
cutting  off  the  partidas  from  the  coast,  and  the  advantage  they  de- 
rived from  the  water  communication  ;  considering  also  that,  if  Lord 
Wellington  should  make  any  progress  in  the  coming  campaign,  new 
lines  of  communication  with  the  sea  would  be  desirable,  proposed 
that  a  powerful  squadron,  with  a  battalion  of  marines  and  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  should  be  secretly  prepared  for  a  littoral  warfare 
on  the  Biscay  coast.  The  suggestion  was  approved  of,  and  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  sent  from  England,  in  May,  with  an  armament 
well  provided  with  scaling-ladders,  arms,  clothing,  and  ammunition 
for  the  partidas,  and  all  means  to  effect  sudden  disembarkations. 
But  the  ministers  were  never  able  to  see  the  war  in  its  true 
point  of  view ;  they  were  always  desponding,  or  elated  and  san- 
guine, beyond  what  reason  warranted  in  either  case.  Popham  was 
ordered  not  only  to  infest  the  coast,  but,  if  possible,  to  seize  some 
point,  and  hold  it  permanently  as  an  entrance  into  Biscay,  by 
which  the  French  positions  might  be  turned  if,  as  in  1808,  they 
were  forced  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Ebro !  Now  at  this  period 
three  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were  in  the  Peninsula,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
without  reckoning  the  army  of  the  centre  which  could  also  be 
turned  in  that  direction,  nearly  fifty  thousand  were  expressly  ap- 
propriated to  the  protection  of  this  very  line  of  communication,  on 
which  a  thousand  marines  were  to  be  permanently  established,  in 
expectation  of  the  enemy  being  driven  over  the  Ebro  by  a  campaign 
which  was  not  yet  commenced ! 

While  Marmont  was  in  Beira  the  activity  of  the  seventh  army, 
and  of  the  partidas,  in  the  Montafia,  was  revived  by  the  supplies 
which  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Bonnet's  ab- 
sence, had  transmitted  to  them  through  the  Asturian  ports.  The 
ferocity  of  the  leaders  was  remarkable.  Mina's  conduct  was  said 
to  be  very  revolting;  and  on  the  16th  of  April  the  curate  Merino 
coming  from  the  mountains  of  Espinosa,  to  the  forests  between 
Aranda  de  Duero  and  Hontorica  Yalderados,  took  several  hundred 
prisoners  and  hanged  sixty  of  them,  in  retaliation  for  three  mem* 
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bers  of  the  local  junta,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  French  ; 
he  executed  the  others  also  in  the  proportion  of  ten  for  each  of 
his  own  soldiers  who  had  been  shot  by  the  enemy.  The  igno- 
rance and  the  excited  passions  of  the  guerilla  chiefs  may  be  pleaded 
in  mitigation  of  their  proceedings,  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  England, 
these  infamous  executions  by  Merino  were  recorded  with  com- 
placency in  the  newspapers,  and  met  with  no  public  disapprobation. 

There  are  occasions  when  retaliation,  applied  to  men  of  rank, 
may  stop  the  progress  of  barbarity ;  yet  Uie  necessity  should  be 
clearly  shown,  and  the  exercise  restricted  to  such  narrow  limits 
that  no  reasonable  ground  should  be  laid  for  counter-retaliation. 

Here,  sixty  innocent  persons  were  deliberately  butchered  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  three,  and  no  proof  offered  that  even  those  three 
were  slain  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  French  committed  many  atrocities,  some  in  wan- 
tonness, some  in  revenge,  such  savage  deeds  as  the  curate's  are 
inexcusable.  What  would  have  b^n  said  if  Washington  had 
hanged  twenty  English  gentlemen  of  family  in  return  for  tlie  death 
of  Captain  Handy ;  or  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  caused  twenty 
American  officers  to  die  for  the  execution  of  Andr6  ?  Like  atroci- 
ties are,  however,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  guerilla  system, 
not  subordinate  to  the  regular  government  of  armies,  and  ulti- 
mately they  recoil  upon  the  helpless  people  of  the  country,  who 
cannot  fly  from  their  enemies.  When  the  French  occupied  a  dis- 
trict, famine  often  ensued,  because,  to  avoid  distant  forages,  they 
collected  large  stores  of  provisions  from  a  small  extent  of  country ; 
and  thus  the  guerilla  system,  while  it  harassed  the  French  without 
starving  them,  both  harassed  and  starved  the  people.  And  many 
of  the  chiefs  of  bands,  besides  their  robberies,  when  they  dared  not 
otherwise  revenge  affronts  or  private  feuds,  would  slay  some  pris- 
oners or  stragglers,  so  as  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
French  on  an  obnoxious  village  or  district  This  in  return  pro- 
duced associations  of  the  people  for  self-defence  in  many  places,  by 
which  the  enemy  profited. 

Soon  after  this  exploit,  a  large  convoy  having  marched  from 
Burgos  towards  France,  Merino  endeavored  to  intercept  it,  and 
Mendizabel,  who,  notwithstanding  his  defeat  by  Bonnet^  had  again 
gathered  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  came  from  the  Liebana  and 
occupied  the  heights  above  Burgos.  The  French  immediately 
placed  their  baggage  and  followers  in  the  castle  and  recalled  the 
convoy,  whereupon  the  Spaniards,  dispersing  in  bands,  destroyed 
the  fortified  posts  of  correspondence  at  Sasamon  and  Gamonal,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Liebana.  But  Bonnet  had  now  reoccupied 
the  Asturias,  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  force  in  that  quarter  fie<* 
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to  Mendizabel,  and  the  whole  shifted  as  thej  could  in  the  hills. 
Meanwhile  Mina  displayed  great  energy.  In  February  he  repulsed 
an  attack  near  Lodosa,  and  having  conveyed  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Huesca  to  the  coast,  returned  to  Aragon  and  maintained  a  distant 
blockade  of  Zaragoza  itself.  In  March  he  advanced  with  a 
detachment  to  Pina,  and  captured  one  of  Suchet's  convoys  going 
to  Mequinenza ;  but  having  retired,  with  his  booty,  to  Robres,  a 
village  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  he  was 
there  betrayed  to  General  Pannetier,  who,  with  a  brigade  of  the 
army  of  the  Ebro,  came  so  suddenly  upon  him  that  he  escaped 
death  with  great  difficulty. 

He  reappeared  in  the  Rioja,  and  although  hotly  chased  by  troops 
from  the  army  of  the  north,  escaped  without  much  loss,  and,  having 
five  thousand  men,  secretly  gained  the  defiles  of  Navas  Tolosa,  be- 
hind Vittonoi  where,  on  the  7th  of  April,  he  defeated  with  great 
loss  a  Polish  regiment,  which  was  escorting  the  enormous  convoy 
that  had  escaped  the  curate  and  Mendizabel  at  Burgos.  The  booty 
consisted  of  trea2»ure,  Spanish  prisoners,  baggage,  followers  of  the 
army,  and  officers  retiring  to  France.  All  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
four  hundred  in  number,  were  released  and  joined  Mina,  and  it  is 
said  that  one  million  of  francs  fell  into  his  hands  besides  the  equip- 
ages, arms,  stores,  and  a  quantity  of  church  plate. 

On  the  28th  he  captured  another  convoy  going  from  Valencia  to 
France,  but  General  Abb6,  who  had  been  recently  made  Grovemor 
of  Navarre,  now  directed  combined  movements  from  Pampeluna, 
Jaca,  and  Sanguessa,  against  him.  And  so  vigorously  did  this 
General,  who  I  have  heard  Mina  declare  to  be  the  most  formidable 
of  all  his  opponents,  urge  on  the  operations,  that  after  a  series  of 
actions  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  28th  of  May,  the  Spanish  chief,  in 
bad  plight,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  escaped  by  Los  Arcos  to 
Guardia,  in  the  Rioja.  Marshal  Victor  seized  this  opportunity  to 
pass  into  France,  with  the  remains  of  the  convoy  shattered  on  the 
7th,  and  all  the  bands  in  the  north  were  discouraged.  However, 
Wellington's  successes,  and  the  confusion  attending  upon  the  depart- 
ure of  so  many  French  troops  for  the  Russian  war,  gave  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  partisan  chiefs  in  other  directions.  The  £m- 
pecinado,  ranging  the  mountains  of  Cuenga  and  Guadalaxara, 
pushed  his  parties  close  to  Madrid;  Duran  entered  Soria,  and 
raised  a  contribution  in  the  lower  town ;  Villa  Cam  pa,  Bassecour, 
and  Montijo,  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Albaracin,  occupied 
Molino  and  Orejuella,  and  invested  Daroca ;  the  Catalonian  Gayan, 
taking  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Belchite,  made  excursions  to  the  very 
gates  of  Zaragoza ;  the  Frayle,  haunting  the  mountains  of  Alcaf^ia 
and  the  Sierra  de  Gudar,  interrupted  Suchet's  lines  of  communica* 
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tion  bj  Morella  and  Teruel,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro 
towards  Tortosa.  Finally,  Gay  and  Miralles  infested  the  Garriga 
on  the  left  bank.* 

It  was  to  repress  these  bands  that  the  army  of  the  Ebro,  contain 
ing  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
were  under  arms,  was  formed  by  drafts  from  Suchet's  army,  and 
given  to  General  Reille.  That  conunander  immediately  repaired 
to  Lerida,  occupied  Upper  Aragon  with  his  own  division,  placed 
Severoli's  division  between  Lerida  and  2^aragoza,  and  General 
Frere's  between  Lerida,  Barcelona,  and  Tarragona ;  but  his  fourth 
division,  under  Palombini,  marched  direct  from  Valencia  towards 
the  districts  of  Soria  and  Calatayud,  to  form  the  link  of  communi- 
cation between  Suchet  and  Cafiarelli.  The  latter  now  commanded 
the  army  of  the  north,  but  the  imperial  guards,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  division,  had  quitted  Spain,  and  hence,  including  the 
government's  and  the  reserve  of  Monthion,  this  army  was  reduced 
to  forty-eight  thousand  under  arms.  The  reserve  at  Bayonne 
was  therefore  increased  to  five  thousand  men,  and  Palombini  was 
destined  finally  to  reinforce  CafiTarelli,  and  even  to  march,  if  re- 
quired, to  the  aid  of  Marmont  in  Leon.  However,  the  events  of  the 
war  soon  caused  Reille  to  repair  to  Navarre,  and  broke  up  the 
army  of  the  Ebro,  wherefore  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace  the  opera- 
tions of  these  divisions  successively  and  separately,  and  in  the 
order  of  the  provinces  towards  which  they  were  at  first  directed. 

Palombini  having  left  a  brigade  at  the  intrenched  bridge  of  Te- 
ruel,  relieved  Daroca  on  the  2dd  of  February,  and  then  deceiving 
Villa  Campa,  Montijo,  and  Bassecour,  who  were  waiting  about  the 
passes  of  Toralva  to  fall  on  his  rear-guard,  turned  them  by  the 
Xiloca,  and  reached  Calatayud.  This  effected,  he  fortified  the  con- 
vent of  La  Pefia,  which,  as  its  name  signifies,  was  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, commanding  that  city  and  forming  a  part  of  it.  But  on  the 
4th  of  March,  having  placed  his  baggage  and  artillery  in  this  post, 
under  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  he  dispersed  his  troops  to 
scour  the  country  and  to  collect  provisions,  and  the  partidas,  seeing 
this,  recommenced  operations.  ViUa  Campa  cut  off  two  compa- 
nies at  Caropillo  on  the  8th,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Italian  Colonel  Pisa  at  Ateca.  Five  hundred  men  were  sent 
against  him,  but  he  drew  them  towards  the  mountains  of  Alba- 
racin,  and  destroyed  them  at  Pozonhonda  on  the  28th  ;  then  march- 
ing another  way,  he  drove  the  Italians  from  their  posts  of  commu- 
nication as  far  as  the  town  of  Albaracin  on  the  mad  to  Teruel,  nor 
did  he  regain  the  mountains  until  Palombini  came  upon  his  rear 
and  killed  some  of  his  men.  The  Italian  General,  then  changing 
his  plan,  concentrated  his  division  on  the  plains  of  Hused,  where  he 
♦  Plan  6. 
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suffered  some  privations,  but  remained  unmolested  until  the  14lh  of 
April,  when  he  again  marched  to  co-operate  with  Suchet  in  a  com- 
bined attempt  to  destroy  Villa  Campa*  The  Spanish  chief  evaded 
both  by  passing  over  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Albaracin 
mountains,  and  before  the  Italians  could  return  to  Hused,  Gayan, 
in  concert  with  the  alcalde  of  Calatajud,  had  exploded  a  plot 
against  the  convent  of  La  Pefia. 

Some  of  the  Italian  officers,  including  the  commandant,  having 
rashly  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  were  sitting  at  table,  when 
Gayan  appeared  on  a  neighboring  height ;  the  guests  were  imme- 
diately seized,  and  many  armed  citizens  ran  up  to  surprise  the 
convent,  and  sixty  soldiers  were  made  prisoners,  or  killed  in  the 
tumult  below ;  but  the  historian,  Yacani,  who  had  declined  to  attend 
the  feast,  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  General 
St.  Pol  and  Colonel  Schiazzetti,  coming  from  Hused  and  Daroca, 
raised  the  siege.  Schiazzetti  marched  in  pursuit,  and  as  his 
advanced  guard  was  surprised  at  Mochales  by  a  deceit  of  the  al- 
calde, he  slew  the  latter,  whereupon  the  Spaniards  killed  the  offi- 
cers taken  at  the  feast  of  Calatayud. 

Gayan  soon  baffled  his  pursuers,  and  then  moved  by  Medina 
Oeli  and  Soria  to  Navarre,  thinking  to  surprise  a  money  convoy 
going  to  Burgos  for  the  army  of  Portugal ;  but  being  followed  on 
one  side  by  a  detachment  from  Hused,  and  met  on  the  other  by 
Caffarelli,  he  was  driven  again  to  the  hills  above  Daroca.  Here 
he  renewed  his  operations  in  concert  with  Villa  Campa  and  the 
Empecinado,  who  came  up  to  Medina  Celi,  while  Duran  descended 
from  the  Moncayo  hills,  and  this  menacing  union  of  bands  induced 
Reille,  in  May,  to  detach  General  Paris,  with  a  French  regiment 
and  a  troop  of  hussars,  to  the  aid  of  Palombini.  Paris  moved  by 
Calatayud,  while  Palombini,  briskly  interposing  between  Duran 
and  Villa  Campa,  drove  the  one  towards  Albaracin  and  the 
other  towards  Soria  ;  and  in  June,  after  various  marches,  the 
two  French  generals  uniting,  dislodged  the  Fmpecinado  from 
Siguenza,  chasing  him  so  shaxply  that  his  band  dispersed  and  fled 
to  the  Somosierra. 

During  these  operations,  Mina  was  pressed  by  Abb6,  but  Duran, 
entering  Tudela  by  surprise,  destroyed  the  artillery  pare,  and  car- 
ried off  a  battering  train  of  six  guns.  Palombini  was  only  a  few 
marches  from  Madrid,  and  the  King,  alarmed  by  Lord  Wellington's 
preparations  for  opening  the  campaign,  ordered  him  to  join  the 
army  of  the  centre ;  but  these  orders  were  intercepted,  and  the 
Italian  General  retraced  his  steps,  to  pursue  Duran.  He  soon 
recovered  the  guns  taken  at  Tudela,  and  drove  the  Spanish  chief 
through  the  Bioja  into  the  mountains  beyond  the  sources  of  th« 
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Duero :  then  collecting  boats,  he  would  have  passed  the  Ebro,  for 
Caffarelli  was  on  tiie  Arga,  Mrith  a  division  of  the  annj  of  the 
north,  and  a  brigade  had  been  sent  by  Reille  to  the  Aragon  river 
with  the  view  of  destroying  Mina.  This  chief,  already  defeated 
by  Abb^,  was  in  great  danger,  when  a  duplicate  of  the  King's 
orders  having  reached  Pulombini,  he  immediately  recommenced 
his  march  for  the  capital,  y\  hich  saved  Mina.  Caffarelli  returned 
to  Vittoria,  and  the  Italians,  reaching  Madrid  the  2l8t  of  July, 
became  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  having  marched  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  seven  days  without  a  halt  Returning 
now  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  £bro,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  their  movements  being  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Catalans,  belong  to  the  relation  of  that  warfare. 

OPERATIONS   IN   ARAGON   AND    CATALONIA. 

After  the  battle  of  Altafulla,  the  fall  of  Peniscola,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  Reille's  first  division  on  the  Ebro,  Decaen,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Macdonald  in  Upper  Catalonia,  spread  his  troops  along  the 
coast,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  Brit- 
ish navy  and  the  interior,  where  the  Catalan  army  still  held  cer- 
tain positions. 

Lamarque,  with  a  division  of  five  thousand  men,  first  seized  and 
fortified  Mattaro,  and  then  driving  Milans  from  Blanes,  occupied 
the  intermediate  space,  while  detachments  from  Barcelona  fortified 
Moncada,  Mongat,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  thus  securing  the  plain 
of  Barcelona  on  every  side. 

The  line  from  Blanes  to  Cadagues,  including  Ganets,  St  Filieo, 
Palamos,  and  other  ports,  was  strengthened,  and  placed  under 
General  Bearman. 

Greneral  Clement  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Crerona,  to  guard 
the  interior  French  line  of  march  from  Ilostalrich  to  Figueras. 

Tortosa,  Mequinenza,  and  Tarragona  were  garrisoned  by  de- 
tachments from  Severoli's  division,  which  was  quartered  between 
Zaragoza  and  Lerida,  ^nd  in  communication  with  Bourke's  and 
Pannetier's  brigades  of  the  first  division  of  the  army  of  reserve. 

General  Frere's  division  was  on  the  communication  between 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  there  was  a  division  under  General 
Quesnel,  composed  partly  of  national  guards,  in  the  Cerdai^a. 
Finally  there  was  a  moyable  reserve,  of  six  or  eight  thousand  men, 
with  which  Decaen  himself  marched  from  place  to  place  as  occa- 
sion required ;  but  the  supreme  command  of  Valencia,  Aragon. 
and  Catalonia  was  with  Suchet 

The  Catalans  still  possessed  the  strongholds  of  Cardona,  Busa, 
Seu  dlJrgel,  and  the  Hedas  islands,  and  they  had  ten  thousand 
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men  in  the  field.  Lacy  was  at  Cardona  with  Sarsfield's  division, 
and  some  irregular  forces ;  Colonel  Green  was  organizing  an  ex- 
perimental corps  at  Montserrat,  near  which  place  Eroles  was  also 
quartered ;  Rovira  continued  about  the  mountains  of  Clot ;  Juan 
Claros,  who  occupied  Arenas  de  Mar  when  the  French  were  not 
there,  was  now  about  the  mountains  of  Hostalrich ;  Milans,  Manso, 
and  the  brigand  Gros,  being  driven  from  the  coast  line,  kept  the 
hills  nearManresa;  Gay  and  Miralles  were  on  the  Ebro.  But 
the  communication  with  the  coast  being  cut  off,  all  these  chiefs 
were  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  the  French  were 
forming  new  roads  along  the  sea  line,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
English  ship  guns. 

Lacy,  thus  debarred  of  all  access  to  the  coast,  feeding  his  troops 
with  difficulty,  and  having  a  great  number  of  prisoners  and  de- 
serters to  maintain  in  Cardona  and  Busa,  because  Coupigny  re- 
fused to  receive  them  in  the  Balearic  isles — Lacy,  I  say,  disputing 
with  the  Junta  and  the  generals,  and  abhorred  by  the  people,  in 
his  spleen  desired  Captain  Codrington  to  cannonade  all  the  sea- 
coast  towns  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  saying  he  would  give 
the  inhabitants  timely  notice ;  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and  when 
Codrington  reluctantly  opened  his  broadsides  upon  Mattaro,  many 
of  the  people  were  slain.  The  Catalans  complained  loudly  of  this 
cruel,  injudicious  operation,  and  hating  Lacy,  affected  Eroles  more 
than  ever,  and  the  former  sent  him  with  a  few  men  to  his  native 
district  of  Talarn,  ostensibly  to  raise  recruits,  and  make  a  diver- 
sion in  Aragon,  but  really  to  deprive  him  of  his  division  and  reduce 
his  power. 

The  distress  in  the  Catalan  army  now  became  so  great,  that 
Sarsfield  was  about  to  force  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  embark  his 
division  to  commence  a  littoral  warfare,  when  Eroles  having 
quickly  raised  and  armed  a  new  division  entered  Aragon,  where- 
upon Sarsfield  followed  him.  The  Baron  having  entered  the  val- 
ley of  Venasque,  advanced  to  Graus,  menacing  all  the  district 
between  Fraga  and  Huesca  ;  but  those  places  were  occupied  by 
detachments  from  Bourke's  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Ebro,  and 
at  this  moment  Severoli  arrived  from  Valencia,  whereupon  the 
Spaniards,  instead  of  falling  back  upon  Venasque,  retired  up  the 
valley  of  the  Isabena,  to  some  heights  above  Roda,  a  village  on  the 
confines  of  Aragon. 

Eroles  had  no  more  than  a  thousand  regular  infantry,  three  guns, 
and  two  hundred  cavalry,  for  he  had  left  five  hundred  in  the  valley 
of  Venasque,  and  Bourke  knowing  this,  and  encouraged  by  the 
vicinity  of  Severoli,  followed  hastily  from  Benavarre,  with  about 
two  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  thinking  Eroles  would  not  stand 
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before  him*  Bat  the  Utter's  position,  besides  hemgYerj  steep  and 
rough  in  front,  was  secured  on  both  flanks  bj  precipices,  bejond 
which  on  the  bills  all  the  partidas  of  the  vicini^  were  gathered  ; 
he  expected  aid  also  from  Sarsfield,  and  was  oi>liged  to  abide  a 
battle  or  lose  the  detachment  left  in  the  Talley  of  Yenasqne. 
Bourke,  keeping  two  battalions  in  reserve,  attacked  with  the  third, 
but  he  met  with  a  stubborn  opposition,  and  after  a  long  skirmish, 
in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  fiftj  men,  and  Eroles  a  hundred, 
was  beaten*  and  being  wounded  himself,  retreated  to  Monza,  in 
great  confusion.  This  combat  was  very  honorable  to  Eroles,  but 
it  was  exposed  to  doubt  and  ridicule,  at  the  time,  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  public  despatch ;  for  he  affirmed  that  his  soldiers, 
finding  their  muskets  too  hot,  had  made  use  of  stones,  and  in  this 
mixed  mode  of  action  had  destroyed  a  thousand  of  the  enemy ! 

Severoli  now  advanced,  and  Eroles,  being  still  unsupported  by 
Sarsfield,  retired  to  Talam,  whereupon  the  Italian  General  re- 
turned to  Aragon.  Meanwhile  Lacy,  who  had  increased  his  forces, 
approached  Cervera,  while  Sarsfield,  accused  by  Eroles  of  having 
treacherously  abandoned  him,  joined  with  Gay  and  Miralles,  occu- 
pying the  bills  about  Tarragona,  and  straitening  that  place  for  pro- 
visions. Milans  and  Manso,  also  uniting,  captured  a  convoy  at 
Arenas  de  Mar,  and  the  English  squadron  intercepted  several  ves- 
sels going  to  Barcelona. 

Decaen  observing  this  fresh  commotion  came  down  from  Grerona 
with  his  reserve.  He  relieved  Tarragona  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
then  marched  with  three  thousand  men  upon  Lerida ;  but  on  the 
way,  hearing  that  Sarsfield  was  at  Fuentes  Rubino,  near  Villa 
Franca,  he  took  the  road  of  Braffin  and  Santa  Coloma  instead  of 
Momblanch,  and  suddenly  turning  to  his  right  defeated  the  Spanish 
General,  and  then  continued  his  march  by  Cervera  towards  Lerida. 
Lacy  in  great  alarm  immediately  abandoned  Lower  Catalonia, 
and  concentrated  Manso's,  Milans',  Green's,  and  Sarsfield's  divi- 
sions in  the  mountains  of  Olot,  and  as  they  were  reduced  in  num- 
bers he  reinforced  them  with  select  Somatenes,  called  the  Com- 
panies of  Preferencia.  After  a  time  however,  seeing  that  Decaen 
remained  near  Lerida,  he  marched  rapidly  against  the  convent  of 
Mattaro,  with  five  thousand  men  and  with  good  hope,  for  the  garri- 
son consisted  of  only  five  hundred,  the  works  were  not  strong,  and 
Captain  Codrington;  who  had  anchored  off  Mattaro  at  Lacy's  desire, 
lent  some  ship  guns ;  but  his  sailors  were  forced  to  drag  them  to  the 
point  of  attack,  because  Lacy  and  Green  had,  in  breach  of  their 
promise,  neglected  to  provide  mean&  of  transport. 

The  wall  of  the  convent  gave  way  in  a  few  hours,  but  on  the  5th, 
Lacy,  hearing  that  Decaen  was  coming  to  succor  the  place,  broke 
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up  the  siege  and  buried  the  English  guns,  without  having  any  com- 
munication with  Captain  Codrington.  The  French  found  these 
guns  and  carried  them  into  the  convent,  jet  Lacy,  to  cover  his 
misconduct,  said  in  the  official  gazette,  that  they  were  safely  re- 
embarked. 

Afler  this  disreputable  transaction,  Manso,  who  alone  had  h^^ 
haved  well,  retired  with  Milans  to  Vich,  Lacy  went  to  Cardona, 
the  French  sent  a  large  convoy  into  Barcelona,  and  the  men  of 
Eroles'  ancient  division  were,  to  his  great  discontent,  turned  over 
to  Sarsfield,  who  took  post  near  MoUno  del  Rey,  and  remained 
there  until  the  5th  of  June,  when  a  detachment  from  Barcelona 
drove  him  to  the  Campo  de  Tarragona.  On  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  Milans  was  defeated  near  Vich  by  a  detachment  from  the 
Ampurdan,  and  being  chased  for  several  days,  suffered  considera- 
bly. Lamarque  followed  Sarsfield  into  the  Campo  and  defeated 
him  again  on  the  24th,  near  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  this  time  the 
Spanish  Greneral  was  wounded,  yet  made  his  way  by  Santa  Colo- 
ma  de  Querault  and  Calaf  to  Cardona,  where  he  rejoined  Lacy. 
Lamarque  then  joined  Decaen  in  the  plains  of  Lerida,  where  all 
the  French  movable  forces  were  now  assembled  with  a  view  to 
gather  the  harvest ;  a  vital  object  to  both  parties,  but  it  was  at- 
tained by  the  French. 

This,  with  Lacy's  flight  fh)m  Mattaro,  the  several  defeats  of 
Milans  and  Sarsfield,  and  the  discontent  of  £roles,  disturbed  the 
whole  principality ;  and  the  general  disquietude  was  augmented 
by  the  increase  of  all  the  frauds  and  oppressions,  which  both  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  under  Lacy  practised  with  impunity. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  disinclination  to  serve  in  the  regular 
army.  The  Somatene  argued,  that  while  he  should  be  an  ill-used 
soldier,  under  a  bad  general,  his  family  would  either  become  the 
victims  of  French  revenge  or  starve,  because  the  pay  of  the  reg- 
ular troops  was  too  scanty,  were  it  even  fairly  issued,  for  his  own 
subsistence ;  whereas,  remsuning  at  home,  and  keeping  his  arms, 
he  could  nourish  his  family  by  his  labor,  defend  it  from  straggling 
plunderers,  and  at  the  same  time  always  be  ready  to  join  the  troops 
on  great  occasions.  In  some  districts  the  people,  seeing  that  the 
army  could  not  protect  them,  refused  to  supply  the  parti  das  with 
food,  unless  upon  contract  not  to  mole?t  the  French  in  their  vicin- 
ity. The  spirit  of  resistance  would  have  entirely  failed,  if  Lord 
Wellington's  successes  at  Ciudad  and  Badajos,  and  the  rumor  that 
an  English  army  was  coming  to  Catalonia,  had  not  sustained  the 
hopes  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  partidas  in  the  north,  being  aided  by  Popham's 
expedition,  obliged  Reille  to  remove  to  Navarre,  that  Caffarelli 
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might  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  side  of  Biscay  and  the  Mon- 
tana. Decaen  then  received  charge  of  the  Lower  as  well  as  of  the 
Upper  Catalonia,  which  weakened  his  position ;  and  at  the  same 
time  some  confusion  was  produced  bj  the  arrival  of  French  pre- 
fects and  councillors  of  state,  to  organize  a  civil  administration. 
This  measure,  ostensibly  to  restrain  military  licentiousness,  had 
probably  the  ultimate  object  of  preparing  Catalonia  for  a  union  with 
France,  because  the  Catalans,  who  have  peculiar  customs  and  a 
dialect  of  their  own,  scarcely  caU  themselves  Spaniards.  Although 
these  events  embarrassed  the  Frendi  army,  the  progress  of  the 
invasion  was  visible  in  the  altered  feelings  of  the  people,  whose 
enthusiasm  was  stifled  by  the  folly  and  corruption  with  which  their 
leaders  aided  the  active  hostility  of  the  French. 

The  troops  were  reduced  in  number,  distressed  for  provisions, 
and  the  soldiers  deserted  to  the  enemy,  a  thing  till  then  unheard  of 
in  Catalonia ;  nay,  the  Junta  having  come  down  to  the  coast  were 
like  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  French,  as  a  peace  offering. 
The  latter  passed,  even  singly,  from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  the 
people  of  the  sea-coast  towns  readily  trafficked  with  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona,  when  neither  money  nor  threats  could  prevail  on  them 
to  supply  the  British  squadron.  Claros  and  Milans  were  charged 
with  conniving  at  this  traffic,  and  of  exacting  money  for  the  landing 
of  com,  when  their  own  people  and  soldiers  were  starving.  But 
to  such  a  degree  was  patriotism  overlaid  by  the  love  of  gain,  that 
the  colonial  produce  seized  in  Barcelona  and  other  parts  was 
sold  by  the  enemy  to  French  merchants,  and  the  latter  undertook 
both  to  carry  it  off,  and  pay  with  provisions  on  the  spot,  which  they 
successfully  executed  by  means  of  Spanish  vessels,  corruptly 
licensed  for  the  occasion  by  Catalan  authorities. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  generally  accused  the  Junta  of  extreme 
indolence,  and  Lacy  of  treachery  and  tyranny,  because  of  his 
arbitrary  conduct  in  all  things,  but  especially  that  after  proclaim- 
ing a  general  rising,  he  had  disarmed  the  Somatenes,  and  sup- 
pressed the  independent  bands.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  British 
naval  officers,  was  tlie  avowed  enemy  of  Eroles,  the  secret  calum- 
niator of  Sarsfield,  and  withal  a  man  of  no  courage  or  enterprise 
in  the  field.  Noi  was  the  story  of  his  previous  life  calculated  to 
check  the  bad  opinion  generally  entertained  of  him.  It  was  said 
that,  being  originally  a  Spanish  officer,  he  was  banished  for  an 
intrigue  to  the  Canaries,  from  whence  he  deserted  to  the  French, 
and  again  deserted  to  his  own  countiymen,  when  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence broke  out. 

Under  this  man,  the  frauds  which  characterize  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  all  armies  in  the  field,  became  destructive,  and  the  extent 
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of  the  mischief  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  fact  Notwith* 
standing  the  enormous  supplies  granted  by  England,  the  Catalans 
paid  nearly  three  millions  sterling  for  the  expense  of  the  war, 
besides  contributions  in  kind,  and  yet  their  soldiers  were  always 
distressed  for  clothing,  food,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

This  amount  of  specie  might  excite  doubt,  were  it  not  that  here, 
as  in  Portugal,  the  quantity  of  coin  accumulated  from  the  expen- 
diture of  the  armies  and  navies  was  immense.  But  gold  is  not 
always  the  synonyme  of  power  in  war,  or  of  happiness  in  peace. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  Catalonia.  Individually 
the  people  were  exposed  to  all  the  licentiousness  oi  war,  collect- 
ively to  the  robberies  and  revenge  of  both  friends  and  enemies. 
When  they  attempted  to  supply  the  British  vessels,  the  French 
menaced  them  with  death ;  when  they  yielded  to  such  threats,  the 
English  ships  menaced  them  with  bombardment  and  plunder.  All 
the  roads  were  infested  with  brigands,  and  in  the  hills  large  bands 
of  people,  whose  families  and  property  had  been  destroyed, 
watched  for  straggling  Frenchmen  and  small  escorts,  not  to  make 
war  but  to  Hve  on  the  booty ;  when  this  resource  failed  they  plun- 
dered their  own  countrymen.  While  the  land  was  thus  harassed, 
the  sea  swarmed  with  privateers  of  all  nations,  differing  from 
pirates  only  in  name ;  and  that  no  link  in  the  chain  of  infamy 
might  be  wanting^  the  merchants  of  Gibraltar  forced  their  smug- 
gling trade  at  the  ports,  with  a  shameless  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  ^e  Spanish  government  Catalonia  seemed  like  some  huge 
carcass,  on  which  all  manner  of  ravenous  beasts,  all  obscene  birds, 
and  all  reptiles  had  gathered  to  feed. 
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OPERATIONS  IN  TALENCIA  AND  MUBCIA. 

SucHET  having  recovered  his  health  was  again  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  but  the  King's  military  authority  was  so  irksome  to  him 
that  he  despatched  an  officer  to  represent  tlie  incouvcnicuce  of  it  to 
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the  Emperor,  previoas  to  that  monarch's  departure  for  Russia. 
The  answer  in  some  degree  restored  his  independence:  he  was 
desired  to  hold  his  troops  concentrated,  and  move  them  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  own  command. 
Hence,  when  Joseph,  designing  to  act  against  Lord  Wellington  in 
Estremadura,  demanded  the  aid  of  one  division,  Suchet  replied 
that  he  must  then  evacuate  Valencia ;  and  as  the  natural  line  of 
retreat  for  the  French  armies  would,  during  the  contemplated 
operations,  be  by  the  eastern  provinces,  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  Andalusia  first ;  an  answer  calculated  to  convince  Joseph 
that  his  authority  in  the  field  was  still  but  a  name. 

Suchet,  from  a  natural  disposition  towards  order,  and  because 
his  revenue  from  the  fishery  of  the  Albufera  depepded  upon  the 
tranquillity  of  the  province,  took  infinite  pains  to  confirm  his  power; 
and  his  mode  of  proceeding,  at  once  prudent  and  firm,  was  wonder- 
fully successful.  Valencia,  although  one  of  the  smallest  provinces 
in  Spain,  and  not  naturally  fertile,  was  from  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  one  of  the  richest.  Combining  manufactures  with 
agriculture,  it  possessed  great  resources,  but  they  had  been  injured 
by  the  war,  without  having  been  applied  to  its  exigencies ;  and 
the  people  expected  that  a  bloody  vengeance  would  be  taken  for 
Calvo's  murder  of  the  French  residents  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest.  Their  fears  were  soon  allayed  ;  discipline  was  strictly 
preserved,  and  Suchet  having  suppressed  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Spanish  government,  substituted  others,  which,  being  more  equal, 
were  less  onerous.  To  protect  the  people  from  oppression  in  the 
collection,  he  published  in  every  comer  his  demands,  authorizing 
resistance  to  contributions  which  were  not  named  in  his  list  and 
demanded  by  the  proper  officers ;  and  he  employed  the  native 
iuthorities,  as  he  had  done  in  Aragon.  Thus,  all  impolitic  restric- 
ions  upon  the  industry  and  traffic  of  the  country  being  removed, 
the  people  found  the  government  of  the  invaders  less  oppressive 
than  their  ovm. 

Napoleon,  in  expectation  of  Suchet's  conquest,  had  however 
imposed  a  war  contribution,  as  a  punishment  for  the  death  of  the 
French  residents,  so  heavy,  that  his  lieutenant  imagined  Valencia 
would  be  quite  unable  to  raise  the  sum ;  yet  the  Emperor,  who  had 
calculated  the  Valencians*  means  by  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Aragon,  would  not  rescind  the  order.  And  so  exact  was  his  judg- 
ment, that  Suchet,  by  accepting  part  payment  in  kind,  and  giving 
a  discount  for  prompt  liquidation,  satisfied  this  impost  in  one  year, 
wirliout  much  difficulty,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  army 
were  provided  for  besides ;  yei  neither  did  the  people  suffer  as  in 
nther  provinces,  nor  was  their  industry  so  cramped,  nor  theif 
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property  so  injured,  as  under  their  own  goTemment.  Valencia 
therefore  remained  tranquil,  and,  bj  contrast,  the  mischief  of 
negligence  and  disorder  was  made  manifest 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  conquest  were  even  extended 
to  the  province  of  Aragon,  and  to  the  court  of  Joseph,  for  the 
contributions  were  diminished  in  th3  former,  and  large  sums  were 
remitted  to  the  latter,  to  meet  Napoleon's  grant  of  one-fifth  of  the 
war  contributions  in  favor  of  the  intrusive  government  This 
prosperous  state  of  French  affairs  in  Valencia  was  established  also 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  daily  increasing  in  strength.  For  the 
Regent,  Abispal,  had  given  Blake's  command  to  his  own  brother 
Joseph  (yDonnell,  who,  collecting  the  reniains  of  the  armies  of 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  had  raised  new  levies,  and  during  Suchet's 
illness  formed  a  fresh  army  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Alicant  In  the  Balearic  Isles  also  Roche 
and  Whittingham's  divisions  were  declared  ready  to  take  the  field, 
and  fifteen  hundred  British  troops,  commanded  by  General  Ross, 
arrived  at  Carthagena.  To  avoid  the  fever  there,  these  last  re- 
mained on  shipboard,  and  were  thus  more  menacing  to  the  enemy 
than  on  shore,  because  they  seemed  to  be  only  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  new  army,  which  the  French  knew  to  be  coming  from  Sicily 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  And  as  the  descent  of  this  army 
was  the  commencement  of  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  exact  account  of  its 
origin  and  progress. 

Sir  John  Stuart  had  been  succeeded  in  Sicily  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  a  man  of  resolution,  capacity,  and  spirit,  just  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  abhorring  oppression,  but  of  a  sanguine,  impetuous  dis- 
position. Being  resolved  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Sicilian 
people,  after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  he  removed  the  Queen 
from  power,  vested  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  Crown-Prince, 
obtained  from  the  barons  a  renunciation  of  their  feudal  privileges, 
and  caused  a  representative  constitution  to  be  proclaimed.  Believ- 
ing then  that  the  court  was  submissive  because  it  was  silent ;  that 
the  barons  would  adhere  to  his  system,  because  it  gave  them  the 
useful  power  of  legislation,  in  lieu  of  feudal  privileges  alloyed  by 
ruinous  expenses  and  the  degradation  of  courtiers ;  because  it  gave 
them  the  dignity  of  independence  at  the  cost  only  of  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  restoring  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try— believing  thus,  he  judged  that  the  large  British  force  hitherto 
kept  in  Sicily,  as  much  to  overawe  the  court  as  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  expected  improve- 
ment of  the  Sicilian  army,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
new  political  system,  would  permit  ten  thousand  men  to  be  em 
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ployed  in  aid  of  Lord  Wellington,  or  in  Italy.  In  January,  there- 
fore, he  wrote  of  these  projects  to  the  English  ministers,  and  sent 
his  brother  to  Wellington  to  consult  upon  the  best  mode  of  acting. 

Such  an  opportune  offer  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  French  armies  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Wellington,  who  im- 
mediately sent  engineers,  artificers,  and  a  battering  train  com- 
plete, to  aid  the  expected  expedition.  But  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  soon  made  sensible,  that  in  large  communities  working  constitu- 
tions are  the  offspring,  and  not  the  generators,  of  nationid  feelings 
and  habits.  They  cannot  be  built  like  cities  in  the  desert,  nor  cast, 
OS  breakwaters,  into  the  sea  of  public  corruption,  but  gradually, 
and  as  the  insect-rocks  come  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  they 
must  arise,  if  they  are  to  bear  the  storms  of  human  passions. 

The  Sicilian  court  opposed  Lord  William  with  falsehood  and 
intrigue ;  the  constitution  was  secretly  thwarted  by  the  barons ; 
the  Neapolitan  army,  a  body  composed  of  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
was  diligently  augmented,  with  a  view  to  overawe  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  people;  the  revenues  and  the  subsidy  were  alike 
misapplied,  and  the  native  Sicilian  army,  despised  and  neglected, 
was  incapable  of  service.  Finally,  instead  of  going  to  Spain  him- 
self, with  ten  thousand  good  troops,  Lord  William  could  only  send 
a  subordinate  general  with  six  thousand — British,  Germans,  Cala- 
brese,  Swiss,  and  Sicihans ;  the  British  and  Germans  only  being 
either  morally  or  militarily  well  organized.  To  these,  however, 
Roche's  and  Whittingham's  levies,  represented  to  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  were  added,  the  Spanish  government 
having  placed  them  at  the  disposition  of  General  Maitland,  the 
commander  of  the  expedition.  Thus,  in  May,  twenty  thousand 
men  were  supposed  ready  for  a  descent  on  Catalonia,  to  which 
quarter  Lord  Wellington  recommended  they  should  proceed. 

But  now  other  objects  were  presented  to  Lord  William  Ben 
tinck's  sanguine  mind.  The  Austrian  government,  while  treating 
with  Napoleon,  was  secretly  encouraging  insurrections  in  Italy, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  States,  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland. 
English,  as  well  as  Austrian  agents,  were  active  to  organize  a  vast 
conspiracy  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  there  was  a  desire, 
especially  on  the  part  of  England,  to  create  a  kingdom  for  one  of 
the  Austrian  Archdukes.  Murat  was  discontented  with  France, 
the  Montenegrins  were  in  arms  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  descent  upon  Italy,  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  appeared  so  promising  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  that 
supposing  himself  to  have  a  discretionary  power,  he  stopped  the 
expedition  to  Catalonia,  reasoning  thus : 

^  In  Spain,  only  six  thousand  middhng  troops  can  be  employed 
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on  a  seoondaiy  operation,  and  for  a  limited  period,  whereas  twelve 
thousand  British  soldiers,  and  six  thousand  men  composing  the 
Neapolitan  army  of  Sicily,  can  land  in  Italy,  a  grand  theatre,  whert 
success  will  most  eflScaciously  assist  Spain.  The  obnoxious  Nea- 
politan force  being  thus  removed,  the  native  Sicilian  army  can  be 
organized  and  the  new  constitution  established  with  more  cer- 
tainty.** The  time,  also,  he  thought  critical  for  Italy,  not  so  for 
Spain,  which  would  suffer  but  a  temporary  deprivation,  seeing  that 
failure  in  Italy  would  not  preclude  i^r  aid  to  Spain. 

Impressed  with  these  notions,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
both  plausible  and  grand,  he  permHted  the  expedition,  already  em- 
barked, to  sail  for  Palma  in  Sardinia,  and  Mahon,  in  Minorca,  yet 
merely  as  a  blind,  because,  from  those  places,  he  could  easily 
direct  the  troops  against  Italy,  and  meanwhile  they  menaced  the 
French  in  Spain.  But  the  conception  of  vast  and  daring  enter- 
prises, even  the  execution  of  them  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  not 
very  uncommon  ;  they  fail  only  by  a  little !  that  little  is,  however, 
the  essence  of  genius,  the  phial  of  wit,  which,  held  to  Orlando's 
nostril,  changed  him  from  a  frantic  giant  to  a  perfect  commander. 

It  was  in  the  consideration  of  such  nice  points  of  military  policy 
that  Lord  Wellington's  solid  judgment  was  always  advantageously 
displayed.  Neither  the  greatness  of  this  project  nor  the  apparent 
facility  of  execution  weighed  with  him.  He  thought  the  recovery 
of  Italy  by  the  power  of  the  British  arms  would  be  a  glorious,  and 
might  be  a  feasible  exploit,  but  it  was  only  in  prospect ;  Spain 
was  the  better  field,  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  existed,  years  had 
been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  solid  base  there,  and  ex- 
perience had  pix)ved  that  the  chance  of  victory  was  not  imaginary. 
England  could  not  support  two  armies.  The  principle  of  concen- 
tration of  power  on  an  important  point  was  as  applicable  here  as 
on  a  field  of  battle,  and  although  Italy  might  be  the  more  vital 
point,  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue  the  war  already  established 
in  Spain  ;  nay,  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  Spain,  and  direct  the 
whole  power  of  England  against  Italy,  rather  than  undertake 
double  operations,  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  at  a  moment  when 
the  means  necessary  to  sustain  one  were  so  scanty. 

The  ministers,  apparently  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  forbade 
Lord  William  Bentinck  to  proceed,  and  they  expressed  their  dis- 
content at  his  conduct.  Nevertheless  their  former  instructions  had 
unquestionably  conferred  on  him  a  discretionary  power  to  act  in 
Italy,  and  so  completely  had  he  been  misled  by  their  previous  des- 
patches, that  besides  delaying  the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  had 
placed  twelve  hundred  men  under  Admiral  Freemantle,  to  assist 
the  Montenegrins.    And  he  was  actually  entangled  in  a  negotia 
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tion  with  the  Russian  Admiral  Greig,  relative  to  the  inarch  of  a 
Russian  army  ;  a  march  planned,  as  it  would  appear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  court,  and  which,  from  the  wildness  of 
its  conception  and  the  mischief  it  would  probably  have  effected, 
deserves  notice. 

While  the  Russian  war  was  still  uncertain,  Admiral  Tchtchagoff, 
who  commanded  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  Danube,  proposed  to 
march  with  them,  througl  Bosnia  and  the  ancient  Epirus,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  and,  there  embarking,  to  conmience  the 
impending  contest  with  France  in  Italy.  He  was,  however,  with- 
out resources,  and  expecting  to  arrive  in  a  starving  and  miserable 
condition  on  the  Adriatic,  demanded,  through  Admiral  Greig,  then 
commanding  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  Lord  William 
Bentinck  should  be  ready  to  supply  him  with  fresh  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions,  and  to  aid  him  with  an  auxiliary  force. 
That  nobleman  saw  at  a  glance  the  absurdity  of  this  scheme,  but 
he  was  falsely  informt  d  that  Tchtchagoff,  trusting  to  his  good  will, 
had  already  commenced  the  march  ;  and  thus  he  had  only  to  choose 
between  aiding  an  ally,  whose  force,  if  it  airived  at  all,  and  was 
supplied  by  England,  would  help  his  own  project,  or  permit  it,  to 
avoid  perishing,  to  ravage  Italy,  and  so  change  the  people  of  that 
country  from  secret  friends  into  deadly  enemies.  It  would  be  for- 
eign to  this  history  to  consider  what  effect  the  absence  of  Tchtcha- 
goff's  army  during  the  Russian  campaign  would  have  had  upon 
Napoleon's  operations,  but  this  was  the  very  force  whose  march  to 
the  Beresina  afterwards  obliged  the  Emperor  to  abandon  Smo- 
lensko,  and  continue  the  retreat  to  Warsaw. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs  that  the  English  minister's 
imperative  orders  to  look  only  to  the  coast  of  Spain  arrived.  The 
negotiation  with  the  Russians  was  immediately  stopped,  the  pro- 
ject of  landing  in  Italy  was  relinquished,  and  the  expedition,  al- 
ready sent  to  the  Adriatic,  was  recjEdled.  Meanwhile  the  descent 
on  Catalonia  had  been  delayed,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  its  destina- 
tion had  reached  Suchet  through  the  French  Minister  of  War,  and 
tiirough  the  rumors  rife  amongst  the  Spaniards,  all  his  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it  were  matured.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief 
produced  by  the  English  minister's  want  of  clear  views  and  decided 
system  of  policy.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  been  empowered  to 
raise  money  on  bills  for  his  own  exigencies,  and  being  desirous  to 
form  a  military  chest  for  his  project  in  Italy,  he  had  invaded  Lord 
Wellington's  money  markets.  With  infinite  trouble  and  difficulty 
that  General  had  just  opened  a  sotgpce  of  supply  at  the  rate  of  ^^e 
shillings  and  four-pence  to  five  shillings  and  eight-pence  the  dol- 
lar, when  Lord  William  Bentinck's  agents  offering  six  shillings  and 
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eight-pence,  swept  four  millions  from  the  markets,  and  thus,  as 
sludl  be  hereafter  shown,  seriously  embarrassed  Lord  Wellington's 
operations  in  the  field. 

This  unhappj  commencement  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to 
other  errors,  and  its  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Spain  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  campaign  in  Castile  had  commenced  ;  but  as 
its  proceedings  connected  the  warfare  of  Valencia  immediately 
with  that  of  Catalonia,  and  the  whole  with  Lord  Wellington's  ope- 
rations, thej  cannot  be  properly  treated  of  in  this  place.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  observation,  how  an  illiberal  and  factious  pol- 
icy inevitably  recoils  upon  its  authors. 

In  1807,  Sir  John  Moore,  with  that  sagacity  and  manliness 
which  distinguished  his  career  through  life,  had  informed  the  min- 
isters that  no  hope  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  French  in  Italy 
could  be  entertained  while  the  British  army  upheld  the  tyrannical 
system  of  the  dissolute  and  treacherous  Neapolitan  court  in  Sicily. 
And  as  no  change  for  the  better  could  be  expected  while  the  Queen 
was  allowed  to  govern,  he  proposed  that  the  British  Cabinet  should 
either  relinquish  Sicily,  or,  assuming  the  entire  control  of  the 
island,  seize  the  Queen  and  send  her  to  her  native  Austria.  This 
he  judged  to  be  the  first  step  necessary  to  render  the  large  British 
army  in  Sicily  available  for  the  field,  because  the  Sicilian  people 
could  then  be  justly  governed,  and  thus  only  could  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effective  native  force  attached  to  England,  and  fitted  to 
offer  freedom  to  luAj,  be  effected. 

He  spoke  not  of  constitutions,  but  of  justice  to  the  people,  and 
hence  his  proposal  was  rejected  as  a  matter  of  Jacobinism.  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  English  Plenipotentiary,  even  betrayed  it  to  the 
Queen,  a  woman  not  without  magnanimity,  yet  so  capable  of  bloody 
deeds,  that,  in  1810,  she  secretly  proposed  to  Napoleon  the  per- 
petration of  a  second  Sicilian  vespers  upon  the  English.  The 
Emperor,  detesting  such  guilt,  only  answered  by  throwing  her 
agent  into  prison,  yet  the  traces  of  the  conspiracy  were  detected  by 
the  British  authorities  in  1811;  and  in  1812,  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  was  forced  to  seize  the  government,  in  the  manner  before 
recommended  by  Moore,  and  did  finally  expel  the  Queen  by  force. 
But  because  these  measures  were  not  resorted  to  in  time,  he  was 
now,  with  an  army  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
sixteen  thousand  of  which  were  British,  only  able  to  detach  a 
mixed  force  of  six  thousand  to  aid  Lord  Wellington.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  oppression  of  Ireland  required  that  sixty  thousand 
fine  soldiers  should  remain  idle  at  home,  while  France,  with  a  Rus- 
sian war  on  hand,  was  able  to  overmatch  the  allies  in  Spain.  Bad 
government  is  a  scourge  with  a  double  thong  * 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Operations  in  AndalnAia  and  EBtremadura — Advantage  of  Lord  Welling:ton*t 
position  shown — Soalt*s  planH  vast  but  well-considered — He  designs  to  besiege 
Tarifa,  Alicant,  and  Cartnagenaf  and  march  apon  Lisbon — Restores  the  Fieuoh 
interest  at  the  conrt  of  Morocco — English  embassy  to  the  Moorish  Emperor 
fails — Sonlt  bombards  Cadiz,  and  menaces  a  serious  attack— BallcFteros,  his 
rash  conduct — He  is  defeated  at  Bornos— effect  of  his  defeat  upon  the  allies  in 
Estremadura— Foy  succors  the  fort  of  Mirabete — Hill  is  reinfwced— Douet 
falls  back  to  Azagna — Followed  by  Hill — Qeneral  Slade  defeated  by  Lalle- 
mand  in  a  cavalry  combat  at  Macqnilla — Exploit  of  Comet  Strenowitz — 
General  Barrois  marches  to  reinforce  Drouet  by  the  road  of  St.  OllaUn— IliU 
falls  back  to  Albuera — His  disinterested  conduct. 

OPERATIONS   IN  ANDALUSIA   AND   E8TREMADURA. 

A  SHORT  time  previous  to  Hill's  enterprise  against  Almaraz, 
Soult,  afler  driving  Ballesteros  from  the  Ronda,  and  restoring  the 
communication  with  Granada,  sent  three  thousand  men  into  the 
Niebla,  partly  to  interrupt  the  march  of  some  Spaniards  coming 
from  Cadiz  to  garrison  Badajos,  partly  to  menace  Penne  Villemur 
and  Morillo,  who  still  lingered  on  the  Odiel  against  the  wishes  of 
Wellington.  The  French  arguments  were  more  efiectuaL  Those 
generals  immediately  filed  along  the  frontier  of  Portugal  towards 
Estremadura ;  they  were  hastily  followed  by  the  Spanish  troops 
sent  from  Cadiz,  and  the  militia  of  the  Algarves  were  called  out  to 
defend  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Soult  then  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, for  he  expected  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington,  which 
the  approach  of  so  many  troops,  the  seeming  reluctance  of  the 
Spaniards  to  quit  the  Niebla,  the  landing  of  fresh  men  from  Cadiz 
at  Ayamonte,  and  the  false  rumors  purposely  set  afloat  by  the 
British  Greneral,  seemed  to  rejider  certain.  Nor  did  the  surprise 
of  Almaraz,  which  he  thought  to  be  aimed  at  the  army  of  the 
south,  and  not  against  the  army  of  Portugal,  alter  his  views. 

The  great  advantage  which  Lord  Wellington  had  gained  by  the 
fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  was  now  very  clearly  illus- 
trated ;  for,  as  he  could  at  will  advance  either  against  the  north  or 
the  south  or  the  centre,  the  French  generals  in  each  quarter  ex- 
pected him,  and  they  were  anxious  that  the  others  should  regulate 
their  movements  accordingly.  None  would  help  the  other,  and 
the  secret  plans  of  all  were  paralyzed  until  it  was  seen  on  which 
side  the  thunderbolt  would  fall.  This  was  of  most  consequence  in 
the  south,  for  Soult's  plans  were  vast,  dangerous,  and  ripe  for  exe« 
cution. 

Afler  the  fall  of  Badajos,  he  judged  it  unwise  to  persevere  in 
pushing  a  head  of  troops  into  flstremadura,  while  his  rear  and 
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flanks  were  exposed  to  attacks  from  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Murcia; 
but  it  was  essential,  he  thought,  to  crush  Ballestei*os  before  his 
forces  should  be  increased,  and  this  was  not  to  be  eifected  while 
that  Greneral  could  flee  to  Gibraltar  on  the  one  side  and  Tarifa  on 
the  other.  Whereupon  Soult  had  resolved  first  to  reduce  Tarifa, 
with  a  view  to  the  ruin  of  Ballesteros,  and  then  to  lay  siege  to 
Carthagena  and  Alicant,  and  he  only  awaited  the  development  of 
Wellington's  menacing  demonstrations  against  Andalusia,  to  com- 
mence his  own  operations.  Great  and  difficult  his  plan  was,  yet 
profoundly  calculated  to  effect  his  main  object,  which  was  to  estab- 
lish his  base  so  flrmly  in  Andalusia  that,  maugre  the  forces  in 
Cadiz  and  the  Isla,  he  might  safely  enter  upon  and  follow  up 
regular  offensive  operations  in  Estremadura  and  against  Portugal, 
instead  of  the  partial  uncertain  expeditions  hitherto  adopted.  In 
fine,  he  designed  to  make  Lord  Wellington  feel  that  there  was  a 
powerful  army  within  a  few  marches  of  Lisbon. 

Thinking  that  Carthagena  and  Tarifa,  and  even  Alicant  must 
fall,  with  the  aid  of  Suchet  which  he  expected,  or  that  the  siege 
of  the  first  would  bring  down  Hill's  corps  and  all  the  disposable 
Spanish  troops  to  save  it,  he  desired  that  the  army  of  Portugal  and 
the  army  of  the  centre  should  operate  so  as  to  keep  Lord  Welling- 
ton north  of  the  Tagus.  He  could  then  by  himself  carry  on  the 
sieges  he  contemplated,  and  yet  leave  a  force  under  Drouet  on  the 
edge  of  Estremadura,  strong  enough  to  oblige  Hill  to  operate  in 
the  direction  of  Carthagena  instead  of  Seville.  And  if  this  should 
happen  as  he  expected,  he  proposed  suddenly  to  concentrate  all 
his  finely  organized  and  experienced  troops,  force  on  a  general 
battle,  and,  if  victorious,  the  preparations  being  made  beforehand, 
to  follow  up  the  blow  by  a  rapid  march  upon  Portugal,  and  so 
enter  Lisbon ;  or  by  bringing  Wellington  in  all  haste  to  the  de- 
fence of  that  capital,  confine  the  war,  while  Napoleon  was  in  Rus- 
sia, to  a  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  great  project  was  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor's 
instructions.  For  that  consummate  commander  had  desired  his 
lieutenants  to  make  Lord  Wellington  feel  that  his  enemies  were 
not  passively  defensive.  He  had  urged  them  to  press  the  allies 
close  on  each  flank,  and  he  had  endeavored  to  make  Marmont 
understand  that,  although  there  was  no  object  to  be  attained  by 
entering  the  north-east  of  Portugal,  and  fighting  a  general  battle 
on  ground  favorable  to  Lord  Wellington,  it  was  contrary  to  all 
military  principles  to  withdraw  several  days*  march  from  the  allies' 
outposts,  and  by  such  a  timid  defensive  system,  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish General  the  power  of  cho«)sing  when  and  where  to  strike. 
Now  the  loss  of  Bad^jos,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  defea 
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Five  war  against  the  increasing  forces  of  the  allies  in  the  sooth  of 
ArjJalusia,  rendered  it  extremely  oneroas  for  Soolt  to  press  Wel- 
lington's flank  in  Estremadora ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  profbond 
modification  of  the  Emperor's  yiews,  to  urge  the  King  and  Mar- 
mont  to  active  operation  in  the  north,  while  he  besieged  Tarifii 
and  Cartbagena,  keeping  bis  armj  in  mass  ready  for  a  sadden 
stroke  in  the  field,  if  fortune  bronght  the  occasion,  and  if  otherwise, 
sare  of  fixing  a  solid  base  for  futore  operations  against  PortagaL 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  wished  to  have  commenced  his  opera* 
tions  bj  the  siege  of  Tarifa  in  May,  when  Wellington's  return  to 
Beira  had  relieved  him  from  the  fear  of  an  inunediate  invasion  of 
Andalusia;  but  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1811.  and  the  con- 
tinual movements  during  the  winter,  had  so  reduced  his  magazines, 
both  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  that  he  could  not  undertake 
the  operation  until  the  new  harvest  was  ripe,  and  fresh  convoys 
had  replenished  his  exhausted  stores.  His  soldiers  were  already 
on  short  allowance,  and  famine  raged  amongst  the  people  of  the 
country.  Meanwhile  his  agents  in  Morocco  had  so  firmly  re-estab- 
lished the  French  interests  there,  that  the  Emperor  refused  all 
supplies  to  the  British,  and  even  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  insure 
obedience  to  his  orders.  To  counteract  this  mischief,  the  Gibral- 
tar merchant  Viali,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  by  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple,  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Wellesley 
with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Fez,  which  failed,  and  it  was  said, 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  notorious  Charmilly,  who  was  then  at 
Tangier,  and  being  connected  by  marriage  with  the  English  Con- 
sul there,  unsuspected ;  indeed,  from  a  mean  hatred  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  in  power  who  endeavored 
still  to  uphold  this  man. 

So  far  everything  promised  well  for  Soult's  plans,  and  he  earn- 
estly demanded  that  all  his  detachments  and  sufficient  reinforce- 
ments, together  with  artillery,  officers,  money,  and  convoys  of 
ammunition,  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  siege  of  Carthagena. 
Pending  their  arrival,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  allies,  he 
repaii-ed  to  Port  St  Mary,  where  the  French  had,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  in  Estremadura,  been  a  long  time  inactive. 
He  brought  down  with  him  a  number  of  the  Villantroy  mortars, 
and  having  collected  about  thirty  gun-boats  in  the  Trocadero  canal, 
commenced  a  serious  bombardment  of  Cadiz  on  the  16th  of  May. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  sudden  landing  from  English  vessels  was 
effected  on  the  Granada  coast,  Almeira  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  the  people  rose  along  the  sea  line,  and  General  Freire,  ad- 
vancing from  Murcia,  intrenched  himself  in  the  position  of  Venta 
de  Babul,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Granada.     He  was,  indeed 
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earprised  and  beaten  with  loss,  and  the  insurrection  on  the  coast 
was  soon  quelled,  bat  these  things  delayed  the  march  of  the  rein- 
forcements intended  for  Drouet ;  meanwhile  Hill  surprised  Alma- 
raz,  and  Ballesteros,  whose  forces  had  subsisted  during  the  winter 
and  spring  upon  the  stores  of  Gibraltar,  advanced  against  Con- 
roux's  division  then  in  observation  at  Bomos  on  the  Guadalete. 

This  Spanish  General  caused  equal  anxiety  to  Soult  and  to 
Wellington,  because  his  proceedings  involved  one  of  those  intricate 
knots  by  which  the  important  part^  of  both  their  operations  were 
fastened.  Lord  Wellington  judged,  that  while  a  large  and  increas- 
ing corps,  which  could  be  aided  by  a  disembarkation  of  five  or  six 
thousand  men  from  the  Isla  de  Leon,  menaced  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz  and  the  communications  between  Seville  and  Granada,  Soult 
must  keep  a  considerable  body  in  observation,  and,  consequently, 
Hill  would  be  a  match  for  the  French  in  Estremadura.  But  the 
efficacy  of  this  diversion  depended  upon  avoiding  battles,  seeing 
that  if  Ballesteros'  army  was  crushed,  the  French,  reinforced  in 
Estremadura,  could  drive  Hill  over  the  Tagus,  which  would  inevi- 
tably bring  Wellington  himself  to  his  succor.  Soult  was  for  the 
same  reason  as  earnest  to  bring  the  Spanish  Greneral  to  action,  as 
Wellington  was  to  prevent  a  battle,  and  Ballesteros,  a  man  of  infi- 
nite arrogance,  despised  both.  Having  obtained  money  and  sup; 
plies  from  Gibraltar  to  replace  the  expenditure  of  his  former 
excursion  against  Seville,  he  marched  with  eight  thousand  men 
against  Conroux,  and  that  Frenchman,  aware  of  his  intention, 
induced  him,  by  an  appearance  of  fear,  to  attack  an  intrenched 
camp  in  a  disorderly  manner.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  battle  took 
place,  and  Conroux  issuing  forth  unexpectedly,  killed  or  took 
fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  hills,  from 
whence  they  retreated  to  San  Roque.  How  this  victory  was  felt 
in  Estremadura  shall  now  be  shown. 

The  loss  of  Ahnaraz  had  put  all  the  French  corps  in  movement. 
A  division  of  Marmont's  army  crossed  the  Gredos  mountains,  to 
replace  Foy  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  latter  Greneral 
passing  that  river  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  moved  through  the 
mountains  of  Guadalupe,  and  succored  the  garrisr^n  of  Mirabete 
on  the  26th  of  May.  When  he  retired,  the  partidas  of  the  Guada- 
lupe renewed  the  blockade,  and  Hill,  now  strongly  reinforced  by 
Lord  Wellington,  advanced  to  Zafra,  whereupon  Drouet,  unable 
to  meet  him,  feU  back  to  Azagua.  Hill,  wishing  to  protect  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest,  then  detached  Penne  Villemur's  horsemen 
from  Llerena  on  the  right  flank,  and  General  Slade  with  the  third 
dragoon  guards  and  the  royals,  from  Llera  on  the  left  flank ;  Gen« 
end  Lallemand,  having  a  like  object,  came  forward  with  the  two 
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regiments  of  French  dragoons,  on  the  side  of  Valencia  de  las 
Torres,  whereupon  Hill,  hoping  to  cut  him  off,  placed  Slade's  dra- 
goons in  a  wood  with  directions  to  await  further  orders.  Sladc 
hearing  that  Lallemand  was  so  near,  and  no  wise  superior  to  him* 
self  in  numbers,  forgot  his  orders,  advanced  and  drove  the  French 
cavalry  with  loss  beyond  the  defile  of  Maquilla,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  ;  and  through  the  pass  also  the  British  rashly  galloped  in 
pursuit,  the  General  riding  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  the  supports 
joining  tumultuously  in  the  charge. 

But  in  the  plain  beyond  stood  Lallemand  with  his  reserves  well 
in  hand.  He  broke  the  disorderly  English  mass  thus  rushing  on 
him,  killed  or  wounded  forty*eight  den,  pursued  the  rest  for  six 
miles,  recovered  all  his  own  prisoners,  and  took  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, including  two  officers,  from  his  adversary ;  and  the  like 
bitter  results  will  generally  attend  what  is  called  "  dashing "  in 
war,  which  in  other  words  means  courage  without  prudence.  Two 
days  afler  this  event  the  Austrian  Strenowits,  whose  exploits  have 
been  before  noticed,  marched  with  fifty  men  of  the  same  regiments, 
to  fetch  off  some  of  the  English  prisoners  who  had  been  leil  by 
the  French  under  a  slender  guard  in  the  village  of  Maquilla 
Eighty  of  the  enemy  met  him  on  the  march,  yet  by  fine  manage- 
ment he  overthrew  them,  and  losing  only  one  man  himself,  killed 
many  French,  executed  his  mission,  and  returned  with  an  officer 
and  twenty  other  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  defeat  of  Ballesteros  at 
Bomos  enabled  Soult  to  reinforce  Drouet,  with  Barrois'  division 
of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry ;  they  marched  across  the 
Morena,  but  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  by  the  royal 
road  of  St  Ollalla,  a  line  of  direction  which  obliged  Drouet  to 
make  a  fiank  march  by  his  left  towards  Llerena  to  form  his  junc- 
tion with  them.  It  was  effected  on  the  18th,  and  the  allies  then 
fell  bade  gradually  towards  Albuera,  where,  being  joined  by  four 
Portuguese  regim^ts  from  Badajos,  and  by  the  fifth  Spanish  army» 
Hill  formed  a  line  of  battle  furnishing  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns. 

Drouet  had  only  twenty-one  thousand  men,  of  which  threo 
thousand  were  cavfdry,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery ;  the  allies 
were  therefore  the  most  numerous,  but  the  French  army  was  better 
composed,  and  battle  seemed  inevitable,  for  both  generals  had  dis- 
cretionary orders.  However,  the  French  cavalry  did  not  advance 
further  than  Almendralejos,  and  Hill,  who  had  shown  himself  se 
daring  at  Aroyo  Molino  and  Almaraz,  now,  with  an  uncommon 
mastery  of  ambition,  refrained  from  an  action  which  promised  him 
unbounded  fame,  simply  because  he  was  uncertain  whether  the 
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State  of  Lord  Wellington's  operations  in  Castile,  then  in  full  pro- 
gress, would  warrant  one.  His  recent  exploits  had  been  so 
splendid  that  a  great  battle  gained  at  this  time  would,  with  the 
assistance  of  envious  malice,  have  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level 
with  Wellington's.  Yet  he  was  habituated  to  command,  and  his 
adversary's  talents  were  moderate ;  his  forbearance  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest  patriotism. 

Early  in  July  the  French  cavalry  entered  Almendralejos  and 
Santa  Marta,  cut  off  two  hundred  Spanish  horsemen,  and  surprised 
a  small  British  cavalry  post ;  Hill,  who  had  then  received  fresh 
instructions,  and  was  eager  to  fight,  quickly  drove  them  with  loss 
from  both  places.  Drouet  immediately  concentrated  his  forces  and 
retired  to  La  Granja,  and  was  followed  by  the  allies ;  but  the  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  must  be 
here  closed,  because  those  which  followed  belong  to  the  general 
combinations.  And  as  the  causes  of  these  last  movements,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  general  campaign,  are  of  an  intricate  nature, 
to  avoid  confusion  the  explanation  of  them  is  reserved  for  another 
place  ;  meanwhile  1  will  endeavor  to  describe  that  political  chaos, 
amidst  which  Wellington's  army  appeared  as  the  ark  amongst  the 
meeting  clouds  and  rising  waters  of  the  deluge. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Political  sitoation  of  France— Secret  policy  of  the  Enropean  conrta— Causes  oi 
the  BoBsian  war— Napoleon's  granaenr  and  power — Scene  on  the  Niemen— 
Design  attributed  to  Napoleon  of  concentrating  the  French  armies  behind  the 
Ebro — No  traces  of  such  an  intention  to  be  discovered — His  proposals  for 
peace  considered — Political  state  of  England — ^Effects  of  the  continental  sys- 
tem— Extravagance,  harshness,  and  improvident  conduct  of  the  English  min- 
isters— Dispute  with  America— Political  state  of  Spain— Intrigues  of  Car- 
lotta — New  scheme  of  mediation  with  the  colonies— Mr.  Sydenham's  opinion 
of  it — New  constitution  adopted — Succession  to  the  crown  fixed — Abolition 
of  the  InqnisiUon  agitated— Discontent  of  the  clergy  and  absolute  monarchy 
men — Neglect  of  the  military  affairs — Dangerous  state  of  the  couutrv— Plot  to 
deliver  up  Ceuta— Foreign  policy  of  Spain— Negotiations  of  Bordnxi  at 
Stockholm— Fresh  English  snbsid^— Plan  of  enlisting  Spansh  soldiers  in 
Britifth  regiments  fails — The  councillor  of  state  Sobral  offers  to  carrv  off  Fer- 
diuand  fi-om  Valen^nv,  bnt  Ferdinand  rejects  his  offer— Joseph  tafks  of  as- 
sembling a  Cortes  at  Madrid,  but  secretly  negotiates  with  that  in  the  Isla. 

POLITICAL    SITUATION   OP  FRANCE. 

The  unmatched  power  of  Napoleon's  genius  was  now  being  dis- 
played in  a  wonderful  manner.  His  interest,  his  inclination,  and 
his  expectation  were  alike  opposed  to  a  war  with  Russia,  but 
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Alexander  and  himself,  each  hoping  that  a  menacing  display  of 
t;trength  would  reduce  the  other  to  negotiation,  advanced,  step  bj 
step,  until  blows  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Napoleon,  a  man 
caf)able  of  sincere  friendship,  had  reUed  too  much  and  too  long  on 
the  existence  of  a  like  feeling  in  the  Russian  Emperor;  and  mii^ 
led,  perhaps,  bj  the  sentiment  of  his  own  energy,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently allow  for  the  daring  intrigues  of  a  court,  where  secret  com- 
binations of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  governing  power. 

That  the  cabinet  of  Petersburg  should  be,  more  than  ordinarily, 
subject  to  such  combinations  at  this  period,  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  greatness  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit  and  ErAirth;  the  continental  system  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  noblemen,  that  their  sovereign's 
authority  in  support  of  it  was  as  nothing.  During  the  Austrian 
war  of  1809,  when  Alexander  was  yet  warm  from  Napoleon's 
society  at  Erfurth,  the  aid  given  to  France  was  a  mockery,  and  a 
desire  to  join  a  northern  confederation  against  Napoleon  was  even 
tlien  scarcely  concealed  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  French 
ambassador  was  coldly  treated.  The  royal  family  of  Prussia  were, 
it  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  mortified  by  a  reception  which  inclined 
them  to  side  with  France,  against  the  wishes  of  their  people  and 
their  ministers;  but  in  Russia,  Romanzow  alone  was  averse  to 
choose  that  moment  to  declare  against  Napoleon.  And  this  was 
so  certain  that  Austria,  anticipating  the  explosion,  was  only  un- 
decided whether  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  punished  or  the 
people  rewarded,  whether  she  herself  should  befriend  or  plunder 
the  Prussian  monarchy. 

At  that  time  also,  the  Russian  naval  commander  in  the  Adriatic, 
being  ordered  to  sail  to  Ancona  for  the  purpose  of  convoying 
Marmont's  troops  from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  refused,  on  the  plea  that 
his  ships  were  not  seaworthy,  yet  secretly  he  informed  the  governor 
of  Trieste  that  they  would  be  in  excellent  order  to  assist  an  Aus- 
trian corps  against  the  French!  Admiral  Tchtchagoff's  strange 
project  of  marching  upon  Italy  from  Bucharest  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  expedition  was  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  popular  principles,  the  interests  of  the  Sicilian  court 
being  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  At  a 
later  period,  in  1812,  Admiral  Greig  proposed  to  place  an  auxiliary 
Russian  army  under  either  Wellington  or  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
and  it  was  accepted ;  but  when  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London 
was  applied  to  upon  the  subject,  he  unequivocally  declared  that 
the  Emperor  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ! 

With  a  court  so  situated,  angry  negotiations  once  commenced 
rendered  war  inevitable,  and  the  more  especially  that  the  Russian 
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cabinet,  which  had  long  determined  on  hostilities,  though  undecided 
as  to  the  time  of  drawing  the  sword,  was  well  aware  of  the  secret 
designs  and  proceedings  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  of  Murat's  dis- 
content The  Hollanders  were  known  to  desire  independence,  and 
the  deep  hatred  which  the  people  of  Prussia  bore  to  the  French 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Bernadotte,  who  very  early  had  re- 
solved to  cast  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rose,  was  the  secret 
adviser  of  these  practices  against  Napoleon's  power  in  Italy,  and  he 
was  also  in  communication  with  the  Spaniards.  Thus  Napoleon, 
having  a  war  in  Spain  which  required  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  keep  in  a  balanced  state,  was  forced,  by  resistless  circum- 
stances, into  another  and  more  formidable  contest  in  the  distant 
north,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise  upon  his 
lines  of  communication,  and  when  his  extensive  sea-frontier  was 
exposed  to  the  all-powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

A  conqueror's  march  to  Moscow,  amidst  such  dangers,  was  a 
design  more  v&st,  more  hardy,  more  astounding  than  ever  before 
entered  the  imagination  of  man  ;  yet  it  was  achieved,  and  solely 
by  the  force  of  his  genius.  For  having  oi^nized  two  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers,  as  a  praetorian  guard,  he  stepped  reso- 
lutely into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  monarchs  and  nations  bent 
submissively  before  him  ;  secret  hostility  ceased,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bernadotte,  the  crowned  and  anointed  plotters  quitted 
their  work  to  follow  his  chariotrwheels.  Dresden  saw  the  ancient 
story  of  the  King  of  Kings  renewed  in  his  person ;  and  the  two 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  arrived  on  the  Niemen  in  com- 
pany with  two  hundred  thousand  allies.  On  that  river,  four  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  (I  have  seen  the  imperial  returns)  were 
assembled  by  this  wonderful  man,  all  disciplined  warriors,  and 
notwithstanding  their  different  national  feelings,  all  proud  of  the 
unmatched  genius  of  their  leader.  Yet,  even  in  that  hour  of  dizzy 
elevation,  Napoleon,  deeply  sensible  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a 
throne  unhallowed  by  time,  described  by  one  emphatic  phrase 
the  delicacy  of  his  political  situation.  During  the  passage  of  the 
Niemen,.  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers,  whose  burnished  armor 
flashed  in  the  sun  while  their  cries  of  salutation  pealed  in  unison 
with  the  thunder  of  the  horses'  feet,  were  passing  like  a  foaming 
torrent  towards  the  river,  when  Napoleon  turned  and  thus  addressed 
Gouvion  St  Cyr,  whose  republican  principles  were  well  known : 

**  No  monarch  ever  had  such  an  army." 

"No,  sire." 

**  The  French  are  a  fine  people ;  they  deserve  more  liberty,  and 
they  shall  have  it;  but,  St  Cyr,  no  liberty  of  the  press!    That 
army,  mighty  as  it  is,  could  not  resist  the  songs  of  Paris  T 
fOL.  m.— ol 
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Sach,  then,  was  the  natare  of  Napoleon's  power  that  snccesd 
alone  coald  sastain  it;  saccess  which  depended  as  much  upon 
others'  exertions  as  upon  his  own  stupendous  genius,  for  Russia 
was  far  distant  from  Spain.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what 
authority,  that  he  at  one  moment  had  resolved  to  concentrate  all 
the  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula  behind  the  Ebro  during  this 
expedition  to  Russia,  but  the  capture  of  Blake's  force  at  Valencia 
changed  his  views.  Of  this  design  there  are  no  traces  in  the 
movements  of  his  armies,  nor  in  the  captured  papers  of  the  King, 
and  there  are  some  indications  of  a  contrary  design ;  for  at  that 
period  several  foreign  agents  were  detected  examining  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  on  a  Frenchman,  who  killed  himself  when 
arrested  in  the  Brazils,  were  found  papers  proving  a  mission  for 
the  same  object  Neither  is  it  easj  to  discern  the  advantage  of 
thus  crowding  three  hundred  thousand  men  on  a  narrow  slip  of 
ground,  where  they  must  have  been  fed  from  France,  already  over- 
burthened  with  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  war ;  and  this  when 
they  were  numerous  enough,  if  rightly  handled,  to  have  maintained 
themselves  on  the  resources  of  Spain,  and  near  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  for  a  year  at  least 

To  have  given  up  all  the  Peninsula  west  of  the  Ebro,  would 
have  been  productive  of  no  benefit,  save  what  might  have  accrued 
from  the  jealousy  which  the  Spaniards  already  displayed  towards 
their  allies ;  but  if  that  jealousy,  as  was  probable,  had  forced  the 
British  General  away,  he  could  have  carried  his  army  to  Italy,  or 
have  formed  in  Germany  the  nucleus  of  a  great  northern  con- 
federation on  the  Emperor's  rear.  Portugal  was,  therefore,  in 
truth,  the  point  of  all  Europe  in  which  the  British  strength  was 
least  dangerous  to  Napoleon  during  the  invasion  of  Russia ;  more- 
>ver,  an  immediate  war  with  that  empire  was  not  a  certain  event 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Valencia.  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  avoid  it  while  the  Spanish  contest  continued;  yet,  with 
n  far-reaching  European  policy,  in  which  his  English  adversaries 
were  deficient,  he  foresaw  and  desired  to  check  the  growing 
strength  of  that  fearful  and  wicked  power  which  now  menaces  the 
civilized  world. 

The  proposal  for  peace  which  he  made  to  England  before  his 
departure  for  the  Niemen  is  another  circumstance  where  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented.  It  was  called  a  device 
to  reconcile  the  French  to  the  Russian  war ;  but  they  were  as 
eager  for  that  war  as  he  could  wish  them  to  be,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  sprung  from  a  secret  misgiving,  a  prophetic  senti- 
ment of  the  consequent  power  of  Russia,  lifted,  as  she  then  would 
be,  towards  universal  tyranny,  by  the  very  arm  which  he  had 
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raised  to  restrain  her.  The  ostensible  ground  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  the  continental  system  ;  yet  in 
this  proposal  for  peace,  he  offered  to  acknowledge  the  house  of 
Braganza  in  Portugal,  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  Sicily,  and  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula,  if  England  would  join  him 
in  guaranteeing  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Joseph,  together  with  a 
constitution  to  be  arranged  by  a  national  Cortes.  This  was  a 
viilual  renunciation  of  the  continental  system  for  the  sake  of  peace 
with  England;  and  a  proposal  which  obviated  the  charge  of 
aiming  at  universal  dominion,  seeing  that  Austria,  Spaiu,  Portugal, 
and  England  would  have  retained  their  full  strength,  and  the  limits 
of  his  empire  would  have  been  fixed.  The  offer  was  made  also  at 
a  time  when  the  Emperor  was  certainly  more  powerful  than  he  had 
ever  yet  been,  when  Portugal  was,  by  the  avowal  of  Wellington 
himself,  far  from  secure,  and  Spain  quite  exhausted.  At  peace 
with  England,  Napoleon  could  easily  have  restored  the  Polish 
nation,  and  Russia  would  have  been  repressed.  Now,  Poland  has 
fallen,  and  Russia  stalks  in  the  plenitude  of  her  barbarous 
tyranny. 

Political  state  of  England, — ^The  new  administration,  despised  by 
the  country,  was  not  the  less  powerful  in  Parliament ;  its  domestic 
proceedings  were  therefore  clmracterized  by  all  the  corruption  and 
tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system,  without  his  redeeming  genius.  The 
press  was  persecuted  with  malignant  ferocity,  and  the  government 
sought  to  corrupt  all  that  it  could  not  trample  upon.  Repeated 
successes  had  rendered  the  particular  contest  in  the  Peninsula 
popular  with  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  war-prices  passed 
for  glory  with  the  merchants,  land-owners,  and  tradesmen  ;  but  as 
the  price  of  food  augmented  faster  than  the  price  of  labor,  the 
poorer  people  suffered;  they  rejoiced  indeed,  at  their  country's 
triumphs,  because  the  sound  of  victory  is  always  pleasing  to  war- 
like ears,  but  they  were  discontented.  Meanwhile  all  thinking 
men,  who  were  not  biased  by  factions,  or  dazzled  by  military 
splendor,  perceived  in  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  to  repress 
the  democratic  principle,  and  in  the  consequent  transfer  of  property, 
the  sure  foundation  of  future  reaction  and  revolution.  The  dis- 
tresses of  the  working  classes  had  already  produced  partial  insur- 
rections, and  the  nation  at  large  was  beginning  to  perceive  that  the 
governing  powers,  whether  representative  or  executive,  were  rapa- 
cious usurpers  of  the  people's  rights ;  a  perception  quickened  by 
malignant  prosecutions,  by  the  insolent  extravagance  with  which 
the  public  money  was  lavished  on  the  family  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
by  the  general  profusion  at  home,  while  Ix)rd  Wellesley  declared 
that  the  war  languished  for  want  of  sustenance  abroad. 
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Napoleon's  contineutal  ejstem,  although  hi  the  nature  of  a 
sumptuary  law,  which  the  desires  of  men  will  never  suffer  to  exist 
long  in  vigor,  was  jet  so  effic^'ctnt,  that  the  British  government  was 
forced  to  encourage  and  protect  illicit  trading,  to  the  great  detnmeut 
of  mercantile  morality.  The  island  of  Heligoland  was  the  chief 
l>oint  of  deposit  for  this  commerce,  and  either  by  trading  energy, 
or  by  the  connivance  of  continental  governments,  the  Emperor's 
system  was  continually  baffled;  nevertheless  its  effects  will  not 
quickly  pass  away ;  it  pressed  sorely  upon  the  manufacturers  at 
the  time,  and  by  giving  rise  to  rival  establishments  on  the  conti- 
nent, has  awakened  in  Germany  a  commercial  spirit  by  no  means 
favorable  to  England's  manufacturing  superiority. 

But  ultimate  consequences  were  never  considered  by  the  British 
ministers ;  the  immediate  object  was  to  procure  money,  and  by 
virtually  making  bank-notes  a  legal  tender,  they  secured  unlimited 
means  at  home,  through  the  medium  of  loans  and  taxes,  which  the 
corruption  of  the  Parliament  insured  to  them,  and  which,  by  a 
reaction,  insured  the  corruption  of  the  Parliament  This  resource 
failed  abroad.  They  could,  and  did,  send  to  all  the  allies  of  Eng- 
land enormous  supplies  in  kind,  because  to  do  so  was,  in  the  way 
of  contracts,  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  corruption  at  home ; 
a  system  aptly  described  as  bribing  one  half  of  the  nation  with 
the  money  of  the  other  half,  in  order  to  misgovern  both.  Specie 
was  however  only  to  be  had  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and 
at  a  premium  so  exorbitant,  that  even  the  most  reckless  politician 
trembled  for  the  ultimate  consequences. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  veiy  simple,  namely, 
to  bribe  all  powers  to  war  down  France.  Hence  to  Russia  every- 
thing save  specie  was  granted;  and  hence  also  amicable  relations 
with  Sweden  were  immediately  re-established,  and  the  more  readily 
that  this  power  had  lent  herself  to  the  violation  of  the  continental 
system  by  permitting  the  entry  of  British  goods  at  Stralsund ;  but 
whei-ever  wisdom  or  skill  was  required,  the  English  ministers' 
resources  failed  altogether.  With  respect  to  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, this  truth  was  notorious ;  and  to  preserve  the  political  support 
of  the  trading  interests  at  home,  a  degrading  and  deceitful  policy, 
quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Wellington's  counsels,  was 
followed  in  regard  to  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies. 

The  short-sighted  injustice  of  the  system  was  however  most 
glaring  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Mutual 
complaints,  the  dregs  of  the  war  of  independence,  had  long  charac- 
terized the  intercourse  between  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments, and  these  discontents  were  turned  into  extreme  ha^^red  by 
the  progress  of  the  war  with  France.    The  British  government  in 
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1806  prodiiimed,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  a  blodcade  of  the 
French  coast,  which  could  not  be  enforced.  Napoleon,  in  return, 
issaed  the  celebrated  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  which  produced 
the  no  less  celebrated  orders  in  council.  The  commerce  of  all 
neutrals  was  thus  extinguished  by  the  arrogance  of  the  belliger- 
ents ;  but  the  latter  very  soon  finding  tliat  their  mutual  convenience 
required  somo  relaxation  of  mutual  violence,  granted  licenses  to 
each  other^s  ships,  and  by  this  scandalous  evasion  of  their  own 
policy  caused  the  whole  of  the  evil  to  fall  upon  the  neutral,  who 
was  yet  called  the  friend  of  both  parties. 

The  Americans,  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  two  such  powerful 
states,  were  yet  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  either ; 
but  the  injustice  of  the  English  government  was  the  most  direct 
and  extended  in  its  operations,  and  it  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
bitter  by  the  violence  used  towards  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States  :  not  less  than  six  thousand  sailors,  it  was  said,  were  taken 
from  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  forced  to  serve  in  the 
British  men-of-war.  Wherefore,  after  first  passing  retaliatory,  or 
rather  warning  acts,  called  the  non-intercourse,  non-importation, 
and  embargo  acts,  the  Americans  finally  declared  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  British  government,  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  their  own  injustice,  had  just  rescinded  the  orders  in  council 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  proceedings  on  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula,  shall  be  noticed  in  another  place ;  but  the  ultimate  effects 
on  England's  prosperity  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  The  struggle 
prematurely  told  the  secret  of  American  strength  ;  and  it  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  a  people  who, [notwithstanding  the 
curse  of  blade  slavery  which  clings  to  them,  adding  the  most  horrible 
ferocity  to  the  peculiar  baseness  of  their  mercantile  spirit,  and 
rendering  their  republican  vanity  ridiculous,]do  in  their  general 
government  uphold  civil  institutions  which  have  startled  the  crazy 
despotisms  of  Europe. 

PoUHcal  state  of  Spain, — ^Bad  government  is  more  hurtful  than 
direct  war ;  the  ravages  of  the  last  are  soon  repaired,  and  the 
public  mind  is  often  purified  and  advanced  by  the  trial  of  adversity ; 
but  the  evils  springing  from  the  former  seem  interminable.  In 
the  Isla  de  Leon  the  unseemly  currents  of  folly,  although  less  raging 
than  before,  continued  to  break  open  new  channels,  and  yet  aban- 
doned none  of  the  old.  The  intrigues  of  the  Princess  Carlotta 
were  unremitted  ;  and  though  the  danger  of  provoking  the  populace 
of  Cadiz  restrained  and  frightened  her  advocates  in  the  Cortes,  she 
opposed  the  English  diplomacy  with  reiterated,  and  not  quite 
unfounded  accusations,  that  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  was  bem^ 
perfidiously  fostered  by  Great  Britain : — a  charge  well  calcubted 
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to  lower  the  influence  of  England,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  of  mediation,  which,  being  revived  in  April  by  Lord  Castle* 
reagh,  was  received  by  the  Spaniards  with  outward  coldness,  and 
a  secret  resolution  to  reject  it  altogether ;  nor  were  they  in  any 
want  of  reasons  to  justify  their  proceedings. 

This  mediation  had  been  commenced  by  Lord  Wellesley,  when 
the  quarrel  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  was  yet 
capable  of  adjustment;  it  was  now  renewed  when  it  could  not 
succeed.  English  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into 
execution  ;  the  Duke  of  Infantado  was  to  join  them  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  at  first  Mr.  Stuart  was  to  have  formed  part  of  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  Sydenham  being  to  succeed  him  at  Lisbon ;  but  finally 
he  remained  in  Portugal,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  was  attached  to  the 
commission,  whose  composition  he  thus  described : 

'^  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Spanish  language,  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish  cliaracter,  I  know  very  little  of  Old 
Spain,  and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  colonies ;  yet  I 
am  part  of  a  commission  composed  of  men  of  different  professions, 
views,  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions.  The  mediation  proposed  is 
at  least  a  year  too  late ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  government  of 
Old  Spain.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  ministers  who  employ  me, 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  confi- 
dence in  me.** 

The  first  essentisi  object  was  to  have  Bardazi's  secret  article, 
which  required  England  to  join  Old  Spain  if  the  mediation  failed, 
withdrawn  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
the  Cortes,  the  publicity  thus  given  would  have  ruined  the  credit 
of  the  mechation  with  the  colonists.  Nor  would  the  distrust  of  the 
latter  have  been  unfounded ;  for  though  Lord  Wellesley  had  offered 
the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  to  any  arrangement  made  under  her 
mediation,  his  successors  would  not  do  so  1 

"  They  empower  us,"  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  "  to  negotiate  and  sign 
a  treaty,  but  will  not  guarantee  the  execution  of  it!  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  formal  signature  of  a  treaty  by  plenipotentiaries  is  in 
itself  a  solenm  guarantee,  if  there  is  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  in 
the  transaction ;  and  I  believe  that  this  opinion  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  every  writer  on  the  law  of  nations.  But  this 
is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of  our  present  ministers ;  they  make  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  and  Uie  inten- 
tion of  seeing  it  duly  observed." 

The  failure  of  such  a  scheme  was  inevitable.  The  Spaniards 
wanted  the  commissioners  to  go  first  to  the  Caraccas,  where,  the 
revolt  being  full  blown,  nothing  could  be  effected;  the  British 
government  insisted  that  they  should  go  to  Mexico,  where  the 
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dispute  had  not  jet  been  pushed  to  extremities.  After  much  useless 
diplomacy,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  negotia- 
tion, as  Mr.  Sydenham  had  predicted,  proved  abortive. 

In  March  the  new  constitution  of  Spain  had  been  solemnly 
adopted,  and  a  decree  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  Infant  Francisco  de  Paula,  the  Queen  of  Etruria, 
and  their  respective  descendants,  were  excluded  from  the  succession, 
which  was  to  fall  first  to  the  Princess  Carlotta,  if  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos  failed  of  heirs,  then  to  the  hereditary  Princess  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  so  on,  the  Empress  of  France  and  her  descendants 
being  especially  excluded.  This  exhibition  of  popular  power, 
under  the  pretext  of  baffling  Napoleon's  schemes,  struck  at  the 
principle  of  legitimacy.  And  when  the  extraordinary  Cortes  decided 
that  the  ordinary  Cortes,  which  ought  to  assemble  every  year, 
should  not  be  convoked  until  October,  1813,  and  thus  secured  to 
itself  a  tenure  of  power  for  two  years  instead  of  one,  the  discontent 
increased  both  at  Cadiz  and  in  the  provinces,  and  a  close  connection 
was  kept  up  between  the  malcontents  and  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, which  was  then  the  stronghold  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
Peninsula. 

The  local  Junta  of  Estremadura  adopted  Carlotta's  claims  in 
their  whole  extent,  and  communicated  on  the  subject,  at  first  secretly 
with  the  Portuguese  Regency,  and  then  more  openly  with  Mr. 
Stuart  Their  scheme  was  to  remove  all  the  acting  provincial 
authorities,  and  to  replace  them  with  persons  acknowledging  Car- 
lotta's sovereignty ;  they  even  declared  that  they  would  abide  by 
the  new  constitution,  only  so  far  as  it  acknowledged  what  they 
called  legitimate  power ;  in  other  words,  the  Princess  was  to  be 
sole  regenL  Nevertheless,  this  party  was  not  influenced  by  Car- 
lotta's intrigues ;  for  they  would  not  join  her  agents  in  any  outcry 
against  the  British ;  they  acted  upon  the  simple  principle  of  oppos- 
ing the  encroachments  of  democracy,  and  they  desired  to  know  how 
England  would  view  their  proceedings.  The  other  provinces 
received  the  new  constitution  coldly,  and  the  Biscayans  angrily  re- 
jected it  as  opposed  to  their  ancient  privileges*  In  this  state  of 
public  feeling,  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  a  design  now 
openly  agitated,  offered  a  point  around  which  all  the  clergy,  and 
all  that  the  clergy  could  influence,  gathered  against  the  Cortes, 
which  was  also  weakened  by  its  own  factions ;  yet  the  republicans 
gained  strength,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  the  lew  constitution 
established  in  Sicily,  which  also  alarmed  their  opponents,  and  the 
fear  and  distrust  extended  to  the  government  of  Portugal. 

However,  amidst  all  the  varying  subjects  of  interest,  the  insane 
project  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force  remained  a  favorite  with 
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all  parties ;  nor  was  it  in  relation  to  the  colonies  only  that  these 
men,  who  were  demanding  aid  from  other  nations  in  the  names  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  humanity,  proved  themselves  to  be  devoid  of 
those  attributes  themselves.  "  The  humane  object  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  has  been  frustrated,"  said  Lord  Castlereagfo,  **  be- 
cause not  only  Spanish  subjects,  but  Spanish  public  officers  and 
governors,  in  various  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  are  instrumental 
to,  and  accomplices  in,  the  crimes  of  the  contraband  slave-traders 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  furnishing  them  with  flags,  papers, 
and  solemn  documents  to  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  Spanish 
cruisers,  and  to  represent  their  property  as  Spanish.** 

With  respect  to  the  war  in  Spain  itself,  all  manner  of  mischief  was 
abroad.  The  regular  cavalry  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and 
when,  with  the  secret  permission  of  their  own  government,  some 
distinguished  Austrian  officers  proffered  their  services  to  the  Re- 
gency to  restore  that  arm,  they  were  repelled.  Nearly  all  the  field 
artillery  had  been  lost  in  action,  the  arsenals  at  Cadiz  were  quite 
exhausted,  and  most  of  the  heavy  guns  on  the  works  of  the  Isla 
were  rendered  unserviceable  by  constant  and  useless  firing ;  the 
stores  of  shot  were  diminished  in  an  alarming  manner,  no  sums 
were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  foundries,  and  when  the 
British  artillery  officers  made  formal  representations  of  this  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs,  it  only  produced  a  demand  of  money  from  Eng- 
land to  put  the  foundries  into  activity.  To  crown  the  whole,  Abadia, 
recalled  from  Gallicia,  at  the  express  desire  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesl^, 
because  of  his  bad  conduct,  was  now  made  Minister  of  War. 

In  Ceuta,  notwithstanding  die  presence  of  a  small  British  force, 
the  Spanish  garrison,  the  galley  slaves,  and  the  prisoners  of  war, 
who  were  allowed  to  range  at  large,  joined  in  a  plan  for  delivering 
that  place  to  the  Moors ;  not  from  a  treacherous  disposition  in  the 
two  first,  but  to  save  themselves  from  starving,  a  catastrophe  which 
was  only  staved  off  by  frequent  assistance  from  the  magazines  of 
Gibraltar.  Ceuta  might  have  been  easily  acquired  by  England  at 
this  period,  in  exchange  for  the  debt  due  by  Spain,  and  Greneral 
Campbell  urged  it  to  Lord  Liverpool,  but  he  rejected  the  proposal, 
fearing  to  awaken  popular  jealousy.  The  notion,  hovever,  came 
originally  from  the  people  themselves,  and  that  jealousy  which  Lord 
Liverpool  feared,  was  already  in  fiill  actir  ty,  being  only  another 
name  for  the  democratic  spirit  rising  in  opposition  to  Uie  aristo- 
cratic principle  upon  which  England  afforded  her  assistance  to  the 
Peninsula. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Spain  was  not  less  absurd  than  their  home 
policy,  but  it  was  necessarily  contracted.  Castro,  the  envoy  at 
Lisbon,  who  was  agreeable  both  to  the  Portuguese  and  British  an- 
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thorities,  was  removed,  and  Bardaxi,  who  was  opposed  to  both, 
substituted.  This  Bardaxi  had  been  just  before  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Stockholm,  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  that  court,  and  he  was 
referred  to  Russia  for  his  answer,  so  completely  subservient  wasBer- 
nadotte  to  the  Czar.  One  point,  however,  was  characteristically 
discussed  by  the  Swedish  prince  and  the  Spanish  envoy.  Barditxi 
demanded  assistance  in  troops,  and  Bemadotte  in  reply  asked  for  a 
subsidy,  which  was  promised  without  hesitation,  but  security  for  the 
payment  being  desired,  the  negotiation  instantly  dropped !  A  treaty 
of  alliance  was  however  concluded  between  Spain  and  Russia  in 
July,  and  while  Bardaxi  was  thus  pretending  to  subsidize  Sweden, 
the  unceasing  solicitations  of  his  own  government  bad  extorted  ftom 
England  a  grant  of  one  million  of  money,  together  with  arms  and 
clothing  for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  in  return  ibr  which  five 
thousand  Spaniards  were  to  be  enlisted  for  the  British  ranks. 

To  raise  Spanish  corps  had  long  been  a  favorite  project  with 
many  English  officers ;  General  Graham  had  deigned  to  offer  his 
services,  and  great  advantages  were  anticipated  by  those  who  still 
believed  in  Spanish  heroism.  Joseph  was  even  disquieted,  for  the 
Catalans  had  formally  demanded  such  assistance,  and  a  like  feeling 
was  now  expressed  in  other  places ;  yet  when  it  came  to  the  pi*oof 
)nly  two  or  three  hundred  starving  Spaniards  of  the  poorest  condi- 
tion enlisted ;  they  wi^re  recruited  principally  by  the  light  division, 
were  taught  with  care,  and  placed  with  English  comrades,  yet  the 
experiment  failed — ^they  did  not  make  good  soldiers.  Meanwhile, 
the  Regency  demanded  and  obtained  from  England,  arms,  clothing, 
and  equipments  for  ten  thousand  cavalry,  though  they  had  scarcely 
five  hundred  regular  horsemen  to  arm  at  the  time,  and  had  just  re- 
jected the  aid  of  the  Austrian  officers  in  the  organization  of  new 
corps.  Thus  the  supplies  granted  by  Great  Britain  continued  to 
be  embezzled  or  wasted ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
amelioration  in  the  state  of  Carlos  d*Espana's  corps,  efiected  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Wellington,  no  public  benefit  seemed  likely  at 
first  to  accrue  from  the  subsidy,  for  every  branch  of  administration  in 
Spain,  whether  civil  or  military,  foreign  or  domestic,  was  cankered 
to  the  core.     The  public  mischief  was  become  portentous. 

Ferdinand,  living  in  tranquillity  at  Valen9ay,  was  so  averse  to  en- 
counter any  dangers  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  that  he  rejected 
all  ofiers  of  assistance  to  escape.  Eolli  and  the  brothers  Sagas 
had  been  alike  disregarded.  The  councillor  Sobral,  who,  while  in 
secret  correspondence  with  the  allies,  had  so  long  lived  at  Victor's 
head-quarters,  and  had  travelled  with  that  Marshal  to  France,  now 
proposed  to  carry  the  Prince  off,  and  he  also  was  baffied  as  his  pre- 
dcce.s8ors  had  been.     Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no  proposal  save 
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Uiroogfa  Eflooiqoes,  who  li^ed  at  some  distance,  and  Sobral,  who 
judged  this  man  one  not  to  be  trusted,  immediately  made  his  way 
to  Lisbon,  fearful  of  being  betrayed  by  the  Prince  to  whose  succor 
he  had  come. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  was  advancing  towards  the  political  conquest 
of  the  country,  and  spoke  with  ostentation  of  assembling  a  Ck>rte9 
in  his  own  interest;  but  this  was  to  cover  a  secret  intercourse 
with  the  Cortes  in  the  Isla  de  Leon,  where  his  partisans,  called 
^ AfraneeModoi^  were  increasing:  for  many  of  the  democratic 
party,  seeing  that  the  gulf  which  separated  them  from  the  clergy, 
and  from  England,  could  never  be  dosed,  and  that  the  bad  system 
of  government  deprived  them  of  the  people's  support,  were  willing 
to  treat  with  the  intrusive  monarch  as  one  whose  principles  were 
more  in  unison  with  their  own.  Joseph  secretly  offered  to  adopt 
the  new  constitution,  with  some  modifications ;  and  as  many  of  the 
Cortes  were  inclined  to  accept  his  terms,  the  British  policy  was  on 
the  eve  of  suffering  a  signal  defeat,  when  Wellington's  iron  arm 
again  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

Politica]  state  of  Portumil — ^Internal  condition  not  improvea — Government 
weak — Lord  Btnmfffora^B  conduct  condemned — Lord  Welle^Iey  resolves  te 
recall  him  and  senaLord  Louvaine  to  Bio  Janeiro — Reasons  why  this  did  not 
take  place— Lord  8trangford*B  career  checked  hy  the  fear  of  bein^r  removed — 
Lord  Wellington  obtains  f\«ll  powers  from  the  Brazils — Lord  Oastloreagh^s 
vigorona  interference — Death  of  Linhares  at  Bio  Janeiro — Domincro  Scaza 
sncceeds  him  as  chief  minister,  bat  remains  in  London — Lord  WelTiugton^s 
moderation  towards  the  Portnguese  Begenoy — ^His  embarrassing  situation 
described — ^His  opinion  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  public  men— Uis 
great  diligence  and  foresight^  aided  hy  the  industry  and  vieor  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
supports  Uie  war — His  administrative  views  and  plans  descrioed — Opposed  by 
the  Kegenoy — He  desires  the  Prince  Begent^s  return  to  Portugal  wituont  his 
wife-— Otrlotta  prepares  to  come  without  the  Prince — Is  stopped — Mr.  Stuart 

J>ropo6es  a  miutary  government,  but  Lord  Wellington  will  not  consent — 
4reat  desertion  from  the  Portuguese  army  in  consequence  of  their  distressed 
state,  from  the  negligenoe  of  the  government— Severe  examples  do  not  check 
it— The  character  of  the  Portuguese  troops  declines — Difficultv  of  procuring 
specie— Wellinjg[ton*s  resources  impaired  by  the  shamef\il  cupiaity  of  English 
merdiants  at  I^bon  and  Oporto — l*roposal  for  a  Portuguese  bank  made  by 
Domingo  Sonia,  Mr.  Vonaittart,  and  Mr.  ViUiers— Lord  Wellington  ridicules 
it — ^He  permits  a  contraband  trade  to  be  carried  on  with  Lisbon  by  Sonlt  for 
the  sake  of  the  resooroes  it  ftimishes. 

POLITICAL   STATE   OP  PORTUGAL. 

The  internal  condition  of  this  country  was  not  improved.  The 
government,  composed  of  civilians,  was  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  stimulate  the  branches  of  administration  connected  with  military 
affairs,  and  the  complaints  of  the  army,  reaching  the  Brazils,  drew 
reprimands  from  the  Prince ;  but  instead  of  meeting  the  evil  with 
suitable  laws,  he  only  increased  Beresford's  authority,  which  was 
already  sufficiently  great.  Thus  while  the  foreigner's  power  aug- 
mented, the  native  authorities  were  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  and  as  their  influence  to  do  good  dwindled,  their  ill-will 
increased,  and  their  power  of  mischief  was  not  lessened,  because 
they  still  formed  the  intermediate  link  between  the  military  com- 
mander and  the  subordinate  authorities.  Hence,  what  with  the 
passive  patriotism  of  the  people,  the  abuses  of  the  government,  and 
the  double  dealing  at  the  Brazils,  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Lord 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  counterbalanced. 

The  latter  had  foreseen  that  the  Regent's  concessions  at  the 
time  of  Borel's  arrest  would  produce  but  a  momentary  effect  in 
Portugal,  and  all  the  intrigues  at  Rio  Janeiro  revived  when  Lord 
Wellesley,  disgusted  with  Perceval's  incapacity,  had  quitted  the 
British  Uabinet.  But  previous  to  that  event,  Mr.  Sydenham,  whose 
mission  to  Portugal  has  been  noticed,  had  so  strongly  represented 
VOL.  UJ  20 
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the  evil  effects  of  Lord  Strangford's  conduct,  that  Lord  Welleslej 
would  have  immediatelj  dismissed  him,  if  Mr.  Sydenham,  who  was 
offered  the  situation,  had  not  refused  to  profit  from  the  effects  of 
his  own  report  It  was  then  judged  proper  to  send  Lord  Louvaine 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  and  he  was  to  touch  at  Lisbon  and 
consult  with  Lord  Wellington  whether  to  press  the  Prince's  return 
to  Portugal,  or  insist  upon  a  change  in  the  Regency  ;  meanwhile, 
a  confidential  agent,  despatched  direct  to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  to  keep 
Lord  Strangford  in  the  strict  line  of  his  instructions  until  the  am- 
bassador arrived. 

But  Lord  Louvaine  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  a  zealous  friend  to  Lord  Strangford ;  and  for 
a  government,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  corruption,  the  discon- 
tent of  a  nobleman,  possessing  powerful  parliamentary  infiuence, 
was  necessarily  of  more  consequence  than  the  success  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula.  Ere  a  fit  successor  to  Lord  Strangford  could  be 
found,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  acceded  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton's demands,  and  it  was  then  judged  expedient  to  await  the  effect 
of  this  change  of  policy.  Meanwhile,  the  dissensions,  which  led  to 
the  change  of  ministry,  arose,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
English  Cabinet  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  affairs.  Thus  Lord 
Strangford's  career  was  for  some  time  uncontrolled,  yet  after  sev- 
eral severe  rebukes  from  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  it  was 
at  last  arrested  by  a  conviction  that  his  tenure  of  place  depended 
upon  their  will. 

However,  prior  to  this  salutary  check  on  the  Brazilian  intrigues, 
Lord  Wellesley  had  so  far  intimidated  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal, that  besides  assenting  to  the  reforms,  he  despatched  Mr.  De 
Lemos  from  Rio  Janeiro,  furnished  with  authority  for  Beresford  to 
act  despotically  in  all  things  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  army.  Moreover  Lord  Wellington  was  empowered  to  dismiss 
Principal  Souza  from  the  Regency ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  follow- 
ing up  his  predecessor's  policy  on  this  head,  insisted  that  all  the 
obnoxious  members  of  the  Regency  should  be  set  aside  and  others 
appointed.  And  these  blows  at  the  power  of  the  Souza  faction 
were  accompanied  by  the  death  of  Linhares,  the  head  of  the  family, 
an  event  which  paralyzed  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  nevertheless  the  Souzas  were  still  so  strong,  that  Do- 
mingo Souza,  now  Count  of  Funchal,  was  appointed  Prime  Minister, 
although  he  retained  his  situation  as  ambassador  to  the  English 
court,  and  continued  to  reside  in  London. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  long  experience  of  Indian  intrigues 
rendered  him  the  fittest  person  possible  to  deal  with  the  exactions 
and  political  cunning  of  a  people  who  so  much  resemble  Asiatics, 
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now  opposed  the  removij  of  the  obnoxious  members  from  the 
Regency.  He  would  not  even  dismiss  the  Principal  Souza ;  for 
with  a  refined  policy  he  argued,  that  the  opposition  to  his  measures 
arose  as  much  from  the  national,  as  from  the  individual  character 
of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  several  of  whom  were  under  the 
displeasure  of  their  own  court,  and  consequently  dependent  upon 
the  Britbh  power  for  support  against  their  enemies.  There  were 
amongst  them  also  persons  of  great  ability,  and  hence  no  beneficial 
change  could  be  expected,  because  the  influence  already  gained 
would  be  lost  with  new  men.  The  latter  would  have  the  same 
faults,  with  less  talent,  and  less  dependence  on  the  British  power, 
and  the  dismissed  ministers  would  become  active  enemies.  The 
Patriarch  would  go  to  Oporto,  where  his  power  to  do  mischief 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  Principal  Souza  would  then  be 
made  Patriarch.  It  was  indeed  very  desirable  to  drive  this  man, 
whose  absurdity  was  so  great  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  insanity, 
from  the  Regency,  but  he  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor  forced 
to  quit  Portugal.  His  dismissal  had  been  extorted  from  the  Prince 
by  the  power  of  the  British  government ;  he  would  therefore  main- 
tain his  secret  influence  over  the  civil  administration,  he  would  be 
considered  a  martyr  to  foreign  influence,  which  would  increase  his 
popularity,  and  his  power  would  be  augmented  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  character  as  Patriarch.  Very  little  advantage  could  then  be 
derived  from  a  change,  and  any  reform  would  be  attributed  to  the 
English  influence,  against  which  the  numerous  interests  involved 
in  the  preservation  of  abuses  would  instantly  combine  with  active 
enmity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Portugal  had  never  yet 
laid  the  nature  of  the  war  fairly  before  the  people.  The  latter  had 
been  deceived,  flattered,  cajoled,  their  prowess  in  the  field  extolled 
beyond  reason,  and  the  enemy  spoken  of  contemptuously ;  but  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  which  essentially  consisted  neither  in  its 
armies,  nor  in  its  revenue,  nor  in  its  boasting,  but  in  the  sacrificing 
of  all  interests  to  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  had  never  been 
vigorously  used  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war.  The  Regency 
had  neither  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  population,  nor  yet 
enforced  sacrifices,  by  measures  which  were  absolutely  necessary, 
because,  as  the  English  General  honestly  observed,  no  people 
would  ever  voluntarily  bear  such  enormous,  though  necessary 
burthens;  strong  laws  and  heavy  penalties  could  alone  insure  obe- 
dience. The  Portuguese  government  relied  upon  England  and 
her  subsidies,  and  resisted  all  measures  which  could  render  their 
natural  resources  more  available.  Their  subordinates  on  the  same 
principle  executed  corruptly  and  vexatiously,  or  evaded,  the  mili- 
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taiy  regulations,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  all  this  mischief  were 
the  Principal  and  his  faction. 

Thus  dragged  by  opposing  forces,  and  environed  with  difficulties, 
Wellington  tool?  a  middle  course.  That  is,  he  strove  by  reproaches 
and  by  redoubled  activity  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  pf  the  authori- 
ties ;  he  desired  the  British  ministers  at  Lisbon  and  at  Rio  Janeiro 
to  paint  the  dangerous  state  of  Portugal  in  vivid  colors,  and  to  urge 
the  Prince  Regent  in  the  strongest  manner  to  enforce  the  reform 
of  those  gross  abuses,  which  in  the  taxes,  in  the  customs,  in  the 
general  expenditure,  and  in  the  execution  of  orders  by  the  inferior 
magistrates,  were  withering  the  strength  of  the  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  his  duties  in  the  field,  sometimes 
actually  from  the  field  of  battle  itself,  he  transmitted  memoirs  upon 
the  nature  of  these  different  evils,  and  the  remedies  for  them ; 
memoirs  which  will  attest  to  the  latest  posterity  the  greatness  and 
vigor  of  his  capacity. 

These  efforts,  aided  by  the  suspension  of  the  subsidy,  produced 
partial  reforms,  yet  the  natural  weakness  of  character  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Prince  Regent  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  any  gene- 
ral or  permanent  cure ;  the  first  defect  rendered  him  the  tool  of 
the  court  intriguers,  and  the  second  was  to  be  warily  dealt  with, 
lest  some  dogged  conduct  should  oblige  Wellington  to  put  his  often 
repeated  threat,  of  abandoning  the  country,  into  execution.  The 
success  of  the  contest  was  in  fact  of  more  importance  to  England 
than  to  Portugal,  and  this  occult  knot  could  neither  be  untied  nor 
cut ;  the  difficulty  could  with  appliances  be  lessened,  but  might  not 
be  swept  away ;  hence  the  British  General,  involved  in  ceaseless 
^  disputes,  and  suffering  hourly  mortifications,  the  least  of  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man,  had  to  struggle 
as  he  could  to  victory. 

Viewing  the  contest  as  one  of  life  or  death  to  Portugal,  he  de- 
sired to  make  the  whole  political  economy  of  the  state  a  simple 
provision  for  the  war,  and  when  thwarted,  his  reproaches  were  as 
bitter  as  they  were  just ;  nevertheless,  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  were  not  devoid  of  merit.  In  after  times,  while  com- 
plaining that  he  could  find  no  persons  of  talent  in  Spain,  he  admit- 
ted that  amongst  the  Portuguese,  Redondo  possessed  both  probity 
and  ability,  that  Nogueira  was  a  statesman  of  capacity  equal  to  the 
discussion  of  great  questions,  and  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  had 
a  better  public  servant  than  Forjas.  Even  the  restless  Principal 
disinterestedly  prosecuted  measures  for  forcing  the  clergy  to  pay 
their  just  share  of  the  imposts.  But  greatness  of  mind,  on  great 
occasions,  is  a  rare  quality.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  considered 
the  sacrifices  demanded,  a  sharper  ill  than  submission,  and  it  was 
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impossible  to  unite  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  British 
authorities,  with  an  energetic,  onginal  spirit,  in  the  native  govern- 
ment. The  Souza  faction  was  always  violent  and  foolish ;  the 
milder  opposition  of  the  three  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  was 
excusable.  Lord  Wellington,  a  foreigner,  was  serving  his  own 
country,  pleasing  his  own  government,  and  forwarding  his  own 
fortune ;  final  success  was  sure  to  send  him  to  England,  resplen- 
ent  with  glory,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Portuguese  ill-will.  The 
native  authorities  had  no  such  prospects.  Their  exertions  brought 
little  of  personal  fame,  they  were  disliked  by  their  own  Prince, 
hated  by  his  favorites,  and  they  feared  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the 
people  by  a  vigor,  which,  being  unpleasing  to  their  sovereign, 
would  inevitably  draw  evil  upon  themselves ;  from  the  French,  if 
the  invasion  succeeded,  from  their  own  court,  if  the  independence 
of  the  country  should  be  ultimately  obtained. 

But  thus  much  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  it  is  yet  to  be 
affirmed,  with  truth,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  Brazil- 
ian governments  was  always  unwise,  oden  base.  Notwithstanding 
the  Prince's  concessions,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  remedy  any 
abuses.  The  Lisbon  government,  substituting  evasive  for  active 
opposition,  baffled  Wellington  and  Stuart,  by  proposing  inadequate 
laws,  or  by  suffering  the  execution  of  efi*ectual  measures  to  be 
neglected  with  impunity ;  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
land always  supplied  them  a  source  of  dispute,  partly  from  its  nat- 
ural difficulties,  partly  from  their  own  bad  faith.  The  Grenerars 
labors  were  thus  multiplied,  not  abated,  by  his  new  powers,  and  in 
measuring  these  labors,  it  is  to  be  noted,  so  entirely  did  Portugal 
depend  upon  England,  that  Wellington,  instead  of  drawing  provi- 
sions for  his  army  from  the  country,  in  a  manner  fed  the  whole 
nation,  and  was  often  forced  to  keep  the  army  magazines  low,  that 
the  people  might  live.  This  is  proved  by  the  importation  of  rice, 
fiour,  beef,  and  pork  from  America,  which  increased,  each  year  of 
the  war,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  price  keeping  pace  with  the 
quantity,  while  the  importation  of  dried  fish,  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  Portuguese,  decreased. 

In  1808  the  supply  of  flour  and  wheat  from  New-York  was 
sixty  thousand  barrels;  in  1811,  six  hundred  thousand;  in  1813, 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand.  Ireland,  England, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Sicily,  the  Brazils,  parts  of  Spain,  and  even 
France,  also  contributed  to  the  consumption,  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  natural  means  of  Portugal ;  English  treasure,  therefore, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  furnished  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
armies. 

The  peace  revenue  of  Portugal,  including  the  Brazils,  the  colo- 
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nies,  and  the  islands,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  periods,  had 
never  exceeded  thirty-six  millions  of  crusado  novas;  but  in  1811 
although  Portugal  alone  raised  twenty-five  millions,  Uiis  sum, 
added  to  the  British  subsidy,  fell  very  short  of  the  actual  expendi* 
ture;  yet  economy  was  opposed  by  the  local  government,  the 
Prince  was  continually  creating  useless  offices  for  his  favorites,  and 
encouraging  law-suits  and  appeals  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  troops 
and  fortresses  were  neglected,  although  the  military  branches  of 
expense  amounted  to  more  than  three-tourths  of  the  whole  receipts; 
and  though  Mr.  Stuart  engaged  that  Lngland,  either  by  treaty  or 
tribute,  would  keep  the  Algerines  quiet,  he  could  not  obtain  the 
suppression  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  which  always  fled  from  the 
barbarians.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  year  1812,  when 
Admiral  Berkeley,  whose  proceedings  had  at  times  produced  con 
siderable  inconvenience,  was  recalled,  that  Mr.  Stuart,  with  the 
aid  of  Admiral  Martin,  who  succeeded  Berkeley,  without  a  seat  in 
the  Regency,  effected  this  naval  reform. 

The  government,  rather  than  adopt  the  measures  suggested  by 
Wellington,  such  as  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  paper-money  by 
regular  payments  of  the  interest,  the  fair  and  general  collection  of 
the  *'  Decimal*  and  the  repression  of  abuses  in  the  custom-house, 
in  the  arsenal,  and  in  the  militia,  always  more  costly  than  the  line, 
projected  the  issuing  of  fresh  paper,  and  endeavored,  by  unworthy 
stock-jobbing  schemes,  to  evade  instead  of  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  the  time^.  To  check  their  folly  the  General  withheld  the  sub- 
sidy, and  refused  to  receive  their  depreciated  paper  into  the  mili- 
tary chest;  but  neither  did  this  vigorous  proceeding  produce  more 
than  a  momentary  return  to  honesty ;  and  meanwhile  the  working 
people  were  so  cruelly  oppressed,  that  they  would  not  labor  for  the 
public,  except  under  the  direction  of  British  officers.  Force  alone 
could  overcome  their  repugnance,  and  force  was  employed,  not  to 
forward  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  to  meet  particular  interests 
and  to  support  abuses.  Such  also  was  the  general  baseness  of  the 
Fidalgos,  that  even  the  charitable  aid  of  money,  received  from 
England,  was  shamefully  and  greedily  claimed  by  the  rich,  who 
insisted  that  it  was  a  donation  to  all,  and  to  be  equally  divided. 

Confusion  and  injustice  prevailed  everywhere ;  and  Wellington's 
energies  were  squandered  on  vexatious  details ;  at  one  time  he  was 
remonstrating  against  the  oppression  of  the  working  people,  and 
devising  remedies  for  local  abuses,  at  another,  superintending  the 
application  of  the  English  charities  and  arranging  the  measures 
necessary  to  revive  agriculture  in  the  devastated  districts ;  at  all 
times  endeavoring  to  reform  the  general  administration ;  and  in  uq 
case  was  he  supported.    Never  during  the  war  did  he  find  an 
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j^peal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese  governinetit  answered 
frankly ;  never  did  he  propose  a  measure  which  was  accepted  with- 
out difficulties*  This  opposition  was  at  times  carried  to  such  a 
ridiculous  extent,  that  when  some  Portuguese  nobles  in  the  French 
service  took  refuge  with  the  curate  Merino,  and  desired  from  their 
own  government  a  promise  of  safety,  to  which  thej  were  really 
entitled,  the  Regency  refused  to  give  that  assurance ;  nor  would 
they  publish  an  amnesty,  which  the  English  Greneral  desired  for 
the  sake  of  justice  and  from  policy  also,  because  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  French  army  could  have  been  thus  obtained.  The 
authorities  would  neither  say,  yes!  nor  no!  and  when  Greneral 
Pamplona  applied  to  Wellington  personally  for  some  assurance, 
the  latter  oouki  only  answer,  that  in  like  cases  Mascarheftas  had 
been  hanged,  and  Sabugal  rewarded ! 

To  force  a  change  in  the  whole  spirit  and  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, seemed  to  some  the  only  remedy  for  the  distemperature  of 
the  time ;  but  this  might  have  produced  anarchy,  and  would  h'ave 
given  countenance  to  the  democratic  spirit,  contrary  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Wellington  therefore  desired 
rather  to  have  the  Prince  Regent  at  Lisbon,  or  the  Azores,  whence 
his  authority  might,  under  the  influence  of  England,  be  more 
directly  used  to  enforce  salutary'  regulations ;  he,  however,  con- 
sidered it  essential  that  Carlotta,  whose  intrigues  were  incessant, 
should  not  be  with  him ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  labored  to 
come  back  without  the  Prince,  who  was  prevented  from  moving 
by  continued  disturbances  in  the  Brazils.  Mr.  Stuart,  then  de- 
spairing of  good,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  military  govern- 
ment at  once ;  but  Wellington  would  not  agree,  although  the  mis- 
chief afloat  clogged  every  wheel  of  the  military  machine. 

A  law  of  King  Sebastian,  which  obHged  all  gentlemen  holding 
land  to  take  arms,  was  now  revived;  but  desertion,  which  had 
commenced  with  the  first  appointment  of  British  officers,  increased ; 
and  so  many  persons  sailed  away  in  British  vessels  of  war,  to  evade 
military  service  in  their  own  country,  that  an  edict  was  publishea 
to  prevent  the  practice.  Beresford  checked  the  desertion  for  a 
moment,  by  condemning  deserters  to  hard  labor,  and  offering 
rewards  to  the  country  people  to  deliver  them  up;  yet  griping 
want  renewed  the  evil  at  the  commencement  O'  the  campaign,  and 
the  terrible  severity  of  condemning  nineteen  at  once  to  death  did 
not  repress  it.  ITie  cavalry,  which  had  been  at  all  times  very  inef- 
ficient, was  now  nearly  ruined,  the  men  were  become  faint-hearted, 
the  breed  of  horses  almost  extinct,  and  shameful  peculations 
amongst  the  officers  increased  the  mischief:  one  guilty  colonel  was 
broke  and  his  uniform  stripped  from  his  shoulders  in  the  publio 
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square  at  Lisbon.  However  these  examples  produced  fear  and 
astonishment  rather  than  correction,  the  misery  of  the  troops  con- 
tinued, and  the  army,  although  by  the  care  of  Beresford  it  was 
again  augmented  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  under  arms, 
declined  in  moral  character  and  spirit 

To  govern  armies  in  the  field,  is  at  all  times  a  great  and  difficnlt 
matter ;  and  in  this  contest  thi  operations  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  civil  admini^  ration  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
Brazils,  and  the  contest,  being  one  of  principles,  so  affected  the 
policy  of  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world,  that  unprecedented 
difficulties  sprung  up  in  the  way  of  the  General,  and  the  ordinary 
frauds  and  embarrassments  of  war  were  greatly  augmented.  Napo- 
leon's continental  system,  joined  to  his  financial  measures,  which 
were  quite  opposed  to  debt  and  paper  money,  increased  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  English  bank  restriction ;  specie  was  abund- 
ant in  France,  but  had  nearly  disappeared  fhnn  England ;  it  was 
only  to  be  obtained  from  abroad,  and  at  an  incredible  expense. 
The  few  markets  left  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  pro- 
duce did  not  always  make  returns  in  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
war ;  and  gold,  absolutely  indispensable  in  certain  quantities,  was 
only  supplied,  and  this  entirely  from  the  incapacity  of  the  English 
ministers,  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth  of  what  was  required,  by 
an  array  which  professed  to  par  for  everything.  Hence  continual 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  force  markets ;  hence  a 
depreciation  of  value  both  in  goods  and  bills ;  hence  also  a  continual 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  General  to  sustain  a  contest,  dependent 
on  the  fluctuation  of  such  a  precarious  system.  Dependent  also  it 
was  upon  the  prudence  of  three  governments,  one  of  which  had  just 
pushed  its  colonies  to  rebellion,  when  the  French  armies  were  in 
possession  of  four-fiflhs  of  the  mother  country ;  another  was  hourly 
raising  up  obstacles  to  its  own  defence,  though  the  enemy  had  just 
been  driven  from  the  capital ;  and  the  third  was  forcing  a  war  with 
America,  its  greatest  and  surest  market,  when  by  commerce  alone 
it  could  hope  to  sustain  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  failure  of  the  preceding  year's  harvest  all  over  Europe,  had 
rendered  the  supply  of  Portugal  very  difficult.  Little  grain  was 
to  be  obtained  in  any  country  of  the  north  of  Europe  accessible  to 
the  British,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  in  bard  money  rendered 
even  that  slight  resource  null.  Sicily  and  Malta  were  thrown  for 
subsistence  upon  Africa,  where  colonial  produce  was  indeed  avail- 
able for  commerce,  yet  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  had  there  was 
small,  and  the  capricious  nature  of  the  barbarians  rendered  the  in- 
tercourse precarious.  Li  December,  1811,  there  was  only  two 
months'  consumption  of  com  in  Portugal  for  the  population,  al* 
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though  the  magazines  of  the  army  contained  more  than  three.  To 
America,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  look.  Now,  in  1810,  Mr. 
Staart  had  given  treasury  bills  to  the  house  of  Sampayo  for  the 
purchase  of  American  com;  but  the  disputes  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  depreciation  of  English  bills  from  the 
quantity  in  the  market,  together  with  the  expiration  of  the  Amer- 
ican bank  charter,  had  prevented  Sampayo  from  completing  his 
commission ;  nevertheless,  although  the  increasing  bitterness  of 
the  disputes  with  America  discouraged  a  renewal  of  this  plan,  some 
more  bills  were  now  given  to  the  English  minister  at  Washington, 
with  directions  to  purchase  com,  and  consign  it  to  Sampayo,  to 
re-sell  in  Portugal  as  before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  military  chest 
Other  bills  were  also  sent  to  the  BrazOs,  to  purchase  rice ;  and  all 
the  consuls  in  the  Mediterranean  were  desired  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  grain  and  the  importation  of  colonial  produce.  In 
this  manner,  despite  of  the  English  ministers'  incapacity.  Lord 
Wellington  found  resources  to  feed  the  population,  to  recover  some 
of  the  specie  expended  by  the  army,  and  to  maintain  the  war. 
But  as  the  year  advanced,  the  Non-intercourse  Act  of  Ck)ngress, 
which  had  caused  a  serious  drain  of  specie  from  Portugal,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  embargo  for  ninety  days ;  and  then  famine,  which 
already  afflicted  parts  of  Spain,  menaced  PortugaL 

Mr.  Stuart  knew  of  this  embargo  before  the  speculators  did,  and 
sent  his  agents  orders  to  buy  up  with  hard  cash,  at  a  certain  price, 
a  quantity  of  grain  which  had  lately  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  He 
could  only  forestall  the  speculators  by  a  few  days ;  the  cost  soon 
rose  beyond  his  means  in  specie,  yet  the  new  harvest  being  nearly 
ripe,  this  prompt  efibrt  sufficed  for  the  occasion,  and  happily  so,  for 
the  American  declaration  of  war  followed,  and  American  privateers 
were  to  take  the  place  of  American  flour-ships.  But  as  ruin 
seemed  to  approach,  Stuart's  energy  redoubled.  His  agents,  seek- 
ing for  grain  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  discovered  that  in  the 
Brazils  a  sufficient  quantity  might  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
Englbh  manufactures  to  secure  Portugal  from  absolute  famine ;  and 
to  protect  this  traffic,  and  to  preserve  that  with  the  United  States, 
he  persuaded  the  Regency  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  Portugal, 
and  to  interdict  the  sale  of  prizes  within  its  waters.  He  also,  at 
Wellington's  desire,  besought  the  English  Admiralty  to  reinforce 
squadron  in  the  Tagus,  and  to  keep  cruisers  at  particular  stations. 
Finally,  he  pressed  the  financial  reforms  in  Pcrtugal  with  the 
utmost  vigor  and  with  some  success.  His  efforts  were,  however, 
strangely  counteracted  from  quarters  least  expected.  The  English 
consul  in  the  Western  Isles,  with  incredible  presumption,  pubUclr 
excited  the  islanders  to  war  with  America,  when  Mr.  Stuartrs 
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efforts  were  directed  to  prevent  such  a  cahunity.  The  Admiral^ 
neglecting  to  station  cruisers  in  the  proper  places,  left  the  American 
privateers  free  to  range  along  the  Portuguese  and  African  coast ; 
and  the  cupidity  of  English  merchants  hroke  down  the  credit  of 
the  English  commissariat  paper-money,  which  was  the  chief  medium 
of  exchange  on  the  immediate  theatre  of  war. 

This  paper  had  arisen  from  a  simple  military  regulation.  Lord 
Wellington,  on  first  assuming  the  command  in  1809,  found  that  all 
persons  gave  their  own  vouchers  in  payment  for  provisions,  where- 
upon  he  proclaimed  that  none  save  commissaries  should  thus  act ; 
and  that  all  local  accounts  should  be  paid  within  one  noonth,  in 
ready  money,  if  it  was  in  the  chest,  if  not,  with  bills  on  the  Com- 
missary-General. These  bilb  soon  became  numerous,  because  of 
Ihe  scarcity  of  specie,  yet  their  value  did  not  sink,  because  they 
enabled  those  who  had  really  furnished  supplies  to  prove  their 
debts  without  the  trouble  of  following  the  head-quarters ;  and  they 
had  an  advantage  over  receipts,  inasmuch  as  they  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  person  who  was  to  pay ;  liiey  were  also  in  accord  with 
the  customs  of  the  country,  for  the  people  were  used  to  receive, 
government  bills.  The  possessors  were  paid  in  rotation,  whenever 
there  was  money ;  the  small  holders,  who  were  the  real  furnishers 
of  the  army,  first,  the  speculators  last ;  a  regulation  by  which  jus- 
tice and  the  credit  of  the  paper  were  alike  consulted. 

In  1812,  this  paper  sunk  twenty  per  cent.,  from  the  sordid  prac- 
tices of  English  mercantile  houses,  whose  agents  secretly  depreciated 
its  credit  and  then  purchased  it ;  and  in  this  dishonesty  they  were 
aided  by  some  of  the  commissariat,  notwithstanding  the  vigilant 
probity  of  the  chief  commissary.  Sums  as  low  as  ten  pence,  pay- 
able in  Lisbon,  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  hands  of  poor  country 
people  on  the  frontiers.  By  these  infamous  proceedings  the  poorer 
dealers  were  ruined  or  forced  to  raise  their  prices,  which  hurt 
their  sales  and  contracted  the  'markets  to  the  detriment  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  there  was  much  danger  that  the  people  generally 
would  thus  discover  the  mode  of  getting  cash  for  bills  by  submitting 
to  high  discounts,  which  would  soon  have  rendered  the  contest  too 
costly  to  continue.  But  the  resources  of  Lord  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Stuart  were  not  exhausted.  They  contrived  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  Portugal,  and  by  means  of  licenses  continued  to  have 
importations  of  American  flour  until  the  end  of  the  war ;  a  very 
fine  stroke  of  policy,  for  this  flour  was  paid  for  with  English  goods, 
and  resold  at  a  considerable  profit  for  specie,  which  went  to  the 
military  chest.  They  were  less  successful  in  supporting  the  credit 
of  the  Portuguese  government  paper ;  bad  faith,  and  the  necessities 
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of  the  native  commissariat,  which  now  caused  an  extraordinary 
issue,  combined  to  lower  its  credit. 

The  Conde  de  Funchal,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Vandittart  pro- 
posed a  bank,  and  other  schemes,  such  as  a  loan  of  one  million  and 
a  half  from  the  English  treasury,  which  shall  be  treated  more  at 
length  in  another  place.  But  Lord  Wellington,  ridiculing  the 
fallacy  of  a  government,  with  revenues  unequal  to  its  expenditure, 
borrowing  from  a  government  which  was  unable  to  find  specie 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  war,  remarked,  that  the  money  could  not 
be  realized  in  the  Portuguese  treasury,  or  it  must  be  realized  at 
the  expense  of  a  military  chest,  whose  hollow  sound  already  mocked 
the  soldiers'  shout  of  victory.  Again,  therefore,  he  demanded  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  offered  to  take  all  the  responsibility  and 
odium  upon  himself,  certain  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  could  be 
thus  met,  and  the  most  vexatious  imposts  upon  the  poor  abolished ; 
neither  did  he  fail  to  point  out  in  detail  the  grounds  of  this  convic- 
tion. His  reasoning  made  as  little  impression  upon  Funchal  as  it 
had  done  upon  Linhares ;  money  was  nowhere  to  be  had,  and  the 
General,  after  being  forced  to  become  a  trader  himself,  now 
tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  the  resources  it  furnished,  a  contraband 
commerce,  which  he  discovered  Soult  to  have  established  with 
English  merchants  at  Lisbon,  exchanging  the  quicksilver  of  Alma- 
den  for  colonial  produce ;  and  he  was  still  to  find  in  his  own  per- 
sonal resources,  the  means  of  beating  the  enemy,  in  despite  of  the 
matchless  follies  of  the  governments  he  served.  He  did  so,  but 
rxMnplained  that  it  was  a  bard  task. 
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LetUrfrcm  IA§uL-Gmeral  Oraham  to  the  Eight  SonarabU  Henry  WdUde^t 
hla  de  Lean,  lith  March,  1811. 

Sir, — ^You  will  do  justice  to  my  reluctaoce  to  enter  ioto  any  controversy 
for  the  pnrpose  of  connteracting  the  effects  of  that  obloquy  which  jou 
yourself  ana  many  others  assured  me  my  conduct  was  exposed  to  by  the 
reports  circulated  at  Cadiz,  relatiye  to  the  issue  of  the  late  expedition: 

!But  a  copy  of  a  printed  statement  of  General  La  Pefia  having  been  shown 
to  me,  which,  by  implication  at  least,  leaves  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  the 
most  brilliant  prospects  on  me,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  that  I 
should  take  up  my  pen  in  self-defence. 

Having  already  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
with  a  report  of  the  action,  I  wiu  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  army,  nor  with  any  other  observation  relative  to  them, 
than  that  the  troops  suffered  much  unnecessary  &tigue  by  marching  in  the 
night,  and  without  good  guidea, 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  service  we  were  engaged  in,  I  was  most 
anxious  that  the  array  should  not  come  into  contest  with  the  enemy  in  an 
exhausted  state,  nor  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  but  when  it 
was  well  collected;  and,  in  consequence  of  representations  to  this  effect,  I 
understood  that  the  march  of  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  was  to  be  a  short 
one,  to  take  up  for  the  night  a  position  near  Conil ;  to  prepare  which,  staff- 
officers,  of  boui  nations,  were  sent  forward  with  a  proper  escort 

The  march  was,  nevertheless,  continued  through  the  ni^ht,  with  those 
frequent  and  harassing  halts  which  the  necessity  of  gropmg  for  the  way 
occasioned. 

When  the  British  division  began  its  march  from  the  position  of  Barrosa 
to  that  of  Bermeja,  /  lift  the  General  on  the  Barroea  height,  nor  did  1 
know  of  hie  intentione  of  quitting  it ;  and,  when  I  ordered  the  division  to 
countermarch  in  the  wood,  I  did  so  to  support  the  troops  left  for  its  defence, 
and  believing  the  Genend  to  be  there  in  person.  In  this  belief  I  sent  no 
report  of  the  attack,  which  was  made  so  near  the  spot  where  the  General 
was  supposed  to  be,  and,  though  confident  in  the  bravery  of  the  British 
troops,  I  was  not  less  so  in  the  support  I  should  receive  from  the  Spanish 
army.  The  distance,  however,  to  Bermeja  is  trifling,  and  no  orders  were 
given  from  head-quai:ters  for  the  movement  of  any  corps  of  the  Spanish 
army  to  support  the  British  division,  to  prevent  its  defeat  in  this  unequal 
contest,  or  to  profit  of  the  success  earned  at  so  heavy  expense.    The 
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▼olunUry  zeal  of  the  two  small  battalions,  (Walloon  guards  and  Ciadad 
Real,)  which  bad  been  detached  from  my  division,  broui^ht  them  alone 
back  from  the  wood ;  bat,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  they  oould 
only  come  at  the  close  of  the  action. 

idad  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  with  the  horse-artillery, 
been  rapidly  sent  by  the  sea-beach  to  form  in  the  plain,  and  to  envelop  the 
enemy's  left;  had  the  greatest  part  of  the  infantry  been  marched  through 
the  pine-wood,  in  our  rear,  to  turn  his  right,  wLat  success  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  decisive  movements?  The  enemy  must  either 
have  retired  instantly,  and  without  occasioning  any  serious  loss  to  the 
British  division,  or  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  absolute  destmetion, 
his  cavalry  greatly  outnumbered,  his  artillery  lost,  his  columns  mixed  and 
in  confusion ;  a  general  dispersion  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conso* 
quence  of  a  close  pursuit;  our  wearied  men  would  have  found  spirits  to  go 
on,  and  would  have  done  so  trusting  to  finding  refreshments  ana  repose  at 
Chiclana.  This  moment  was  lost  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  ride  of 
the  scene  of  action,  the  General  remained  ignorant  of  what  was  passing, 
and  nothing  wan  done!  Let  not,  then,  this  action  of  Barrosa  form  any 
part  of  the  general  result  of  the  transactions  of  the  da^ ;  it  was  an 
accidental  feature;  it  was  the  result  of  no  combination,  it  was  equally 
unseen  and  unheeded  by  the  Spanish  staff;  the  British  division,  left  alone, 
suffered  the  loss  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  ite  number,  and  became  unfit 
for  future  exertion.  Need  I  say  more  to  justify  my  determination  of 
declining  any  further  co-operation  in  the  field  towards  the  proseeution 
of  the  object  of  the  expedition  ff  I  am,  however,  free  to  confees  that, 
having  thus  placed  myself  and  the  British  division  under  the  dii*ection  of 
the  Spanish  commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  (contrary  to  my  instructions,) 
I  should  not  have  thought  myself  justified  to  my  King  and  country  to  risk 
the  absolute  destruction  of  this  ai vision  in  a  second  triaL  But  I  ha\e  a 
right  to  claim  credit  for  what  would  have  been  my  conduct  from  what  it 
was;  and  I  will  ask  if  it  can  be  doubted,  after  my  lealous  co-operation 
ilu'oughout,  and  the  ready  assistance  afforded  to  the  troops  left  on  tfarroea 
height,  that  the  same  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  cause  would  not  have 
secured  to  the  Spanish  army  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  division 
during  the  whole  of  the  enterprise,  had  «m  been  tupported  a$  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  i 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  division  who  would  not  gladly  havb  relinquished 
his  claim  to  glory,  acquired  by  the  action  of  Barrosa,  to  have  shared  with 
the  Spaniards  the  ultimate  success  that  was  within  our  grasp  as  it  were. 

The  people  of  Spain,  the  brave  and  persevering  people,  are  vniversally 
esteemed,  respected,  and  admired  by  alt  who  value  liberty  and  independ- 
ence; the  hearts  and  hands  of  British  soldiers  will  ever  be  with  them;  the 
cause  of  Spain  is  felt  by  all  to  be  a  common  one. 

I  conclude  with  mentioning  that  the  only  request  expressed  to  me  at 
head-ouarters,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  on  knowing  of  my  intention  to 
send  the  British  troops  across  the  river  St  Petri,  was  that  the  opporhmittf 
of  withdrawing  the  Spanieh  troope,  during  the  night,  was  /ot<  ;  and  on  my 
observing  that,  after  such  a  defeat,  Uiere  was  no  risk  of  attack  from  any 
enemy,  a  very  contrary  opinion  was  maintained. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  enemy  ever  appeared  during  several  daya  employed 

in  bringing  off  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead.     It  may  be  proper  to 

remark  on  the  report  published  relative  to  the  enemy's  number  at  St  Petri, 

'  (4500  men  of  ViUatte  s  division,)  that,  by  the  coneurrent  testimony  of  all 

the  French  officers  here,  Qeneral  Yillatters  division  had  oharge  of  the  whoU 
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Odo,— wbat,  then,  mnat  be  the  strength  of  that  diyision  to  have  afforded 
4500  meo  to  St  Petri  alone  f   In  order  to  eetablish,  by  authentic  documenta, 
facto  which  ma^  have  been  disputed,  and  to  elucidate  others,  I  inclose,  by 
way  of  appendix,  the  reporto  or  various  officers  of  this  division. 
I  ha*-  i  the  honor  to  be,  dc  Ac  Ac 

(Signed)  Tbos.  GaABAM,  Lt-6enera1. 

P.  &  I  nnist  add  this  postscript  distinctly  to  deny  my  having  spoken, 
at  head-quarters,  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  of  sending  for  more  troops,  or 
for  provisions  from  tha  IsU.  My  visit  was  a  very  short  one,  of  mere  cere- 
mony. I  may  have  asked  if  the  Spanish  troops  expected  were  arrived. 
This  error  must  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  conversing  in  a  foreign 
language^ 

witli  this  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  g^und,  Ac,  of  the  action  of  Bar- 
rosa;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible,  according  to  mv  judgment, 
it  would  be  for  an  enemy  to  expose  his  left  flank,  by  making  a  direct  attack 
through  the  wood  on  the  Bermeja  position,  while  that  of  Barrosa  was 
ooenpied  in  ibroe  by  the  allied  army. 

SaonoN  IL 

A4jf*Uant'0enerar»  itate  of  the  troop*  atnemhled  at  Tart/a^  under  tke 
command  of  Lieutenani-Oeneral  Graham,  25th  Feb.,  1810. 

NmnlMrof 
BajoiMts. 


I 


Two  squadrons  of  2d  German 
hussars 

Detachment  of  artillery 

Detachment  of  engineers 

Brigade  of  guards  reinforced  i 
by  a  detachment  of  the  2d  f 
battalion  95th  rifles 

1st  batUlion  28th  foot;  2d 
battalion  67th ;  2d  battalion 
87  th ;  reinforced  with  2 
companies  of  the  20th  Por- 
tuguese  

Flank  battalion  composed  of 
detachmento  of  the  8d  bat- 
talion 95th  rifles  and  2  com- 
panies of  the  47th  foot 

Two  companies  of  2d  battalion 
9th  regt ;  two  companies  of 
1st  battalion  28th  r^ ;  two 
companies  of  2d  Mttalion 
82d  regt 

One  company  of  the  royal  staff ) 
«0T» ) 


Total  number  of  bayoneto. 
The  hussara  were  about.  • . 


47 


Migor  Busoha 

Migor  Duncan.  10  gunsi 

Gaptain  Birch. 


1221  Brigadier-General  Dilkasi 

1764  Oolonel  Wheatley. 

694  Lt-OoL  A.  Barnard,  96th  regt 

476  Lt-Golonel  BrowD,  26th  ragi 

88  Lieutenant  Bead. 

4184 
180 


Total  of  aabrea  and  bayoneta.  4294,  with  10  gQiMi 
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SaonoK  nL — Battlb  of  Barroba. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Frederieh  Patu&nby. 

**  I  proceeded  rapidly  towards  the  entraDoe  of  the  wood,  fonnd  the  Ger- 
mans, and  conducted  them  along  the  right  flank  of  our  little  army.  We 
came  in  contact  with  the  French  dragoons,  whom  we  found  nearly  abreast 
of  our  front  line  and  about  three  hundred  yards  apart  from  it  on  our  rig^t 
flank ;  our  line  had  just  halted,  and  the  firing  was  gradually  decreasing  at 
the  time  we  charged.  I  do  not  imagine  the  French  dragoons  much  exceeded 
US  in  number;  they  behaTed  well«  out  if  we  had  had  half  a  doien  stout 
squadrons  the  mass  of  beaten  infkntry  would  not  have  k«eumed  to  their 
eamp." 

Baoaon  TV, — ^Battli  of  Albubra. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Chlonel  Light,  eerving  in  the  4ik  irappemt  «/  ds 
battle  of  Albuera. 

"  After  our  bnffade  of  infantry,  first  engaged,  were  repulsed,  I  was  desirea 
oy  General  d'Urban  to  tell  the  Count  de  Penne  Yiliemur  to  charge  the 
lancet's,  and  we  all  started,  as  I  thought,  to  do  the  thing  well;  but  when 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy  the  whole  pulled  up,  and  there  was  no 
getting  them  farther ;  and  in  a  few  moments  after  I  was  left  alone  to  Tfi»n 
tiie  gauntlet  aa  well  as  I  could.* 
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Sbotion  VL 

Intercepted  paper$  of  Colonel  Le  Jeune. 
Ordri. 

n  J  est  oiiiDDD^  4  MoDsienr  le  ooloDel  baron  Le  Jenoe,  mon  A.  D.  C.,  de 

f»artir  sar  le  champ  en  poete  poor  porter  lee  ordres  oi-jointa  et  parcoarir 
'Andalonsie  et  rEstremadarei 

Monsieur  le  colonel  Le  Jeune  se  rendra  d'abord  k  Grenade  auprds  de  Mon 
sieur  le  g^n^ral  SebasUani,  commandant  du  4"^  oorpa  d*arm6e,  et  SI  Ini  re- 
mettra  lee  ordres  qni  le  coneement 

De  Grenade,  Monsieur  Le  Jeune  se  rendra  par  S^fille  devant  Oadic,  et 
Terra  par  lui-m^me  la  situation  des  choees,  afin  de  pouYoir  A  son  retour  en 
rendre  un  compte  d6taill6  k  Pempereur.  Monsieur  Le  Jeune  remettra  k  Mon* 
sieur  le  mar6onal  duo  de  Dalmatie,  les  d^p4ohes  qui  lui  sont  destinies,  soit 
k  Seville,  soit  k  Cadiz,  soit  partout  o{i  11  sera.  II  se  rendra  ensuite  aa  6"^ 
eorpe  d'arm6e  commands  par  Monsieur  le  mar^ohal  due  de  Tr6vise  en  Estre- 
madure ;  le  corps  doit  dtre  k  Badigoe,  on  mdme  sur  le  Tage. 

Monsieur  Le  Jeune  prendra  une  eonnaissance  ezaete  de  sa  position,  et  de 

oelle  des  troupes  de  Tarm^e  du  centre  command6e  par  le  g^n^ral 

qui  sont  r^unies  sur  le  Tage.  II  rerra  si  ces  corps  sont  en  communication 
avec  Parm^e  de  Portugal,  et  recueillera  les  noaTcIles  que  Ton  ponrrait  avoir 
de  cette  arm^e  de  ce  odt4. 

Monsieur  Le  Jeune  prendra  tons  les  renseignemens  necessaires  pour  pou- 
▼oir  r^pondre  k  toutes  les  <^uestions  de  Tempereur,  sur  la  situation  des  choses 
en  Andalousie,  devant  Cadiz,  et  en  Estremadnre,  d*ou  il  viendra  me  rendre 
compte  de  sa  mission. 

Li  FmniGi  vm  Waoeam  r  pb  Nkuigbatsl, 
Mijor-g6n6ral. 

ParU,  U  4  Fhrier,  1811. 

SionoM  yiL 

Bgtraete/rom  Le  Jemu^e  RepcrtM, 
Cadiz. 

**  Montagnes  de  Ronda  foyer  d'insurrection  entre  le  4"**  eorpe  et  le  premier.** 

*'  Les  obusiers  k  la  Tillantrois  portent  k  2660  toises:  Tobus  doit  peser  75 
lirres,  et  contient  11  i  12  onoes  de  poudre:  on  charge  I'obusier  i  poudre 
d'un  i-  du  poids  de  Tobus  pour  obtenir  cette  distance.  II  n'j  en  a  que  le  4 
en  batterie:  k  la  redoute  rl^apol^on  on  en  a  12  en  fondns :  mais  il  manque 
de  projectilles  et  de  la  poudre  en  snffisant  quantity.  Toutes  les  obus  n'6ola- 
tent  pas  en  vilie.'' 

'*  Le  pont  de  St  Petri  a  ^t^  traverse  le  jour  de  I'affaire  par  un  sergent  da 
24'"«  qui  est  revenu  avec  les  Espagnols  que  Ton  a  pris.  Ls  moment  eut  6t4 
fayoraole  pour  s'emparer  de  lisle.* 

"  Le  duo  de  Bellune  bien  ennuy6,  d6sire  beaucoup  retonrner:  bon  gtotol 
mais  Toyant  lea  cboses  trop  en  noir." 
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SaonoN  VIIL 

Puerto  Real,  20  Mare,  1812. 

Hon  ohke  gknkral,— Enfin  apr^  15  jonn  dee  plas  oruelloe  sonffrances  j« 
Kke  trouve  en  6Ut  de  reprendre  U  plume  et  de  continuer  le  r^cit  que  j'ai  ea 
I'honneur  de  tous  adreaeer  dans  ma  lettre  da  6  au  7  de  ce  mois. 

L*ane  des  chosea  qai  m6rite  d'abord  de  fixer  Totre  attention,  eet  la  com 
position  de  oette  arm^e  combing  dont  nous  avons  M  toat-A-coup  assaillis. 
J'ai  d^ji  dit  qae  le  26  F^vrier  une  flotte  de  180  yoiles  6tait  sortie  de  Cadiz 
portant  15,000  hommes  de  d^barqaement,  et  que  de  ee  nombre  4taient  environ 
4000  Anglais  et  1000  Portugaia.  Cette  flotte  ce  dirigea  Ters  Tarifa  oix  le 
d6bar<^uement  se  fit  le  lendemain  sans  aucun  accident.  II  parait  que  les 
Anglais  en  r^unissant  lee  gamisons  d^Algeciras  et  de  Gibraltar  i  quelquea 
restes  de  troupes  yenues  r^oeroment  de  Sicile,  avaient  ddji  forni^  i  TariCs  nn 
petit  corps  de  1000  Anglais  et  de  2000  Portugais  command^  par  le  g^n^ra. 
Stuart,  et  qui  forma  aveo  2  ou  800  hommes  de  cavalerie,  Pavant  garde  de 
Texpedition  dirig^e  contre  nous.  Cette  arm^e  ainsi  compost  de  10  i  12,000 
Espagnols  bien  ou  mal  ^uip^  de  4  A  6000  Anglais  et  de  8000  Portugais,  se 
mit  eufin  en  campagne,  et  vint  nous  attaquer  le  5.  H  parait  ^ue  Monsieur 
le  marshal  Victor  ne  fnt  instruit  que  tard  de  la  yraie  direction  prisa  par 
Tarm^e  enneroie.  II  arriva  k  Chidana  le  6  entre  8  et  9  heures  du  matin, 
suivi  des  bataillons  de  la  1'*  et  2^*  division :  le  plan  d'op^rations  auquel  il 
s*arr^ta  fut  d*envoyer  sur  le  champ  la  division  ViUatte  avec  un  regiment  de 
ca Valerie  auz  lignes  de  St  Petri,  avec  ordre  de  laisser  arriver  Fennemi,  de 
lui  roister  foiblement  pour  Tengagerd  suivre  notre  mouvement  de  retraite 
et  de  I'attirer  ainsi  sous  la  position  St  Anne,  oti  il  ne  pouvait  manquer  de  se 
trouver  dans  une  situation  eztr^mement  desavantageuse.  Pendant  cette 
manoeuvre  Monsieur  le  mar^chal  Victor  s'^tait  lui-m^me  port^  avec  la  1**  et 
X'**  division  entre  Conil  et  St  Petri,  k  peu  pr^  k  la  hauteur  de  la  Torre  Bar- 
rossa,  avec  I'intention  de  couper  k  I'ennemi  la  retraite  des  montagne^  lA, 
rencontrant  la  queue  de  Parm6e,  qui  finissait  de  se  filer,  il  la  fit  attaquer 
vigoureusement,  culbuta  tout  ce  qui  se  rencontra  devant  lui  et  accula  les 
Espagnols  k  la  roer,  mais  les  Anglais  que  cette  manoeuvre  bardie  mettaient 
entre  deux  ieuz,  et  dans  Hmpossibilit^  de  regagner  Conil,  revinrent  sur  leurs 
pas,  et  attaquant  aveo  la  rage  du  d^seepoir,  iIs  forcdrent  k  la  retraite  noi 
deux  divi^or^  qui  ne  formaient  pas  ensemble  6000  hommes. 

Cependant  Monsieur  le  mar6cnal  Victor  se  croyait  si  s^r  de  la  victoire 
qu*avant  d'attaquer  il  envo3*a  ordre  aux  troupes  qui  ^taient  k  Medina,  de  se 
porter  entre  Veger  et  Conil,  pour  ramasser  le  reste  des  trainards,  les  ba- 
gaffes,  et  les  trains  de  munitions  qu*ils  pouvaient  rencontrer. 

Le  projet  d'attirer  Pennemi  sur  le  feu  de  St  Anne  n'avait  pas  mieuz 
r^ussi  du  c6t^  de  la  division  Villatte ;  car  si  cette  division  fut  d'abord  assail- 
lie  par  presque  toute  I'arm^  combin^e,  les  g^n^raux  Anglais  et  Espagnols, 
iivertis  de  bonne  heure  que  Monsieur  le  mai-^chal  les  toumaient  avec  un 
corps  de  troupes,  arr^terent  leurs  colonnes  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  ruisseau 
qui  touche  au  Moulin  d'Almanza,  et  li,  naturellement  retranch^s  derri^re  ce 
marais,  ils  n*eurent  k  garder  que  le  pont  et  le  Moulin,  les  seuls  endroits  par 
lesquels  on  pouvait  les  attaquer.     Quelque  chose  de  plus  malheureux  fut, 

J|ue  d^  le  commencement  de  Taction,  nos  lignes  de  St  Petri  n^^tant  pas  d6- 
endues,  il  sortit  par  le  pont  de  Radeaux  6000  hommes  de  troupes  fraiches 
de  la  Isla,  lesquels  se  pla9ant  en  bataille  devant  la  division  Villatte,  et  con- 
verts par  la  ruisseau  du  Moulin  d'Almanza,  laiss^rent  au  reste  de  Parm^e 
eombin^e  la  liberty  de  se  retoumer  tout  entidre  contre  Tattaque  de  Monsieur 
U  mar^chal  Victor.    Ainsi  se  termina  la  bataille  da  5,  Tennemi  coucba  sor 
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«on  champ  de  baUille,  sans  ponrsuirre  les  divisioDs  Laval  et  Rofin  dans  leor 
retraite.  Je  tous  ai  d^jA  fait  part  de  notre  perte.  Le  g6n6ral  Rafin  que 
BOOS  oroyoDS  tu6  par  une  balle,  qai  lui  a  traverse  la  t^te,  a  ^tA  port6  par  lea 
Anglais  ft  la  Isia,  oo  apr^  deux  jours  de  l^thargie,  il  a  donn4  signee  de  vie; 
on  dit  quil  va  mieux. 

La  perte  de  Fennem.  a  6t6  i  pen  pr^  de  3000  Anglais  on  Portugais,  et  de 
6  4  AOO  Espagnols,  tu^  ou  bless^ ;  les  Anglais  ont  eu  beanconp  des  officiers 
mis  hors  de  combat,  on  croit  les  g^n^raux  Ghrdm  et  Stuart  ainsi  que  le  g^n^ 
ral  Pdna  bless^.  Le  6  4  la  pointe  du  jour  nous  nous  attendions  bien  k  une 
attaque  g6n4rale  qui  pouvait  nous  6tre  tr^  fnneste ;  mais  Tennemi  se  con- 
tenta  d*occuper  avec  2000  hommes  le  forte  de  Medina,  que  nous  avions  un 
^u  imprudement  abandonn^:  la  flotille  ennemie  fit  aussi  des  d^onstra- 
tions  d  attaque  sur  le  Trocadero,  mais  sans  effet  Elle  d^barqua  6  i  700 
4iommes  entre  le  Port  de  St  Marie  et  le  fort  St  Cataline,  qui  fut  somm6  de 
se  rendre ;  on  r^pondit  4  coupe  de  canons.  Un  offioier  Anglais  vint  chez  le 
gouvemeur  de  St  Marie  le  pr6venir  qu'il  allait  prendre  possession  de  la 
ville,  mais  il  avait  laissd  ses  troupes  a  la  porte.  Elles  courent  faire  une 
action  d'^lat  en  brulant  et  r^duisant  la  petite  redoute  St  Antoine,  qui 
n*6tait  point  gard6e ;  enchantds  de  ce  succ^  ils  se  rembarqudrent  M.  le 
marshal  s'attendait  bien  k  6tre  attaqu^  le  6  &  Cbidana,  il  avait  donn4  dee 
ordree  en  consequence,  ces  ordree  furent  mal  interpr6t^  et  on  endommagea 
mal-i-propos  dans  la  nuit  auelques  uns  de  nos  ouvrages,  mais  ils  furent  sur 
le  champ  r6par^  Lui-meme  6tait  venu  k  Puerto  R^al  avec  la  division 
Laval,  et  avait  envoys  la  l^**  division  i  St  Marie  pour  reprendre  la  ligne 
de  Blocus  comme  avant  la  bataille  du  5.  Le  5"^  raiment  de  chasseurs  fut 
envoys  entre  Puerto  Real  et  Medina  i  la  ferme  de  Guerra  en  reconnais- 
sance ;  il  y  rencontra  une  poste  de  cavalerie  ennemie,  et  la  tailla  en  pieces. 
Le  0  au  soir,  on  essaya  de  reprendre  le  forte  de  Medina,  mais  sans  succ^ 
Le  7  il  fallut  y  envoyer  plus  de  monde,  et  les  Espagnols  I'^vaoudrent  sans 
opposer  de  resistance. 

bans  la  nuit  du  6  les  Espagnols  avaient  ras^  nos  lignes  de  St  Petri,  ils 
employ^rent  pendant  pinsieurs  jours  et  plusieurs  nuits  6000  hommes,  4  trans- 
porter 4  la  Isla  du  bois,  dont  ils  manquaient,  quelques  jours  apr^,  nous 
avons  £ait  cesser  ces  approvisionnements,  en  reprenant  la  position  de  St 
Petri,  o^  on  ne  trouva  personne ;  les  Espagnols  craignant  une  repetition  da 
Taffaire  du  2  Mars,  ont  detruits  eux-m^me  de  forte  bonne  grace  leur  tdte  de 
pont,  et  replie  leur  pont  de  radeaux,  dds  ce  moment  chacun  resta  chez  soi, 
comme  avant  les  hoetilites. 

2>tf  21  ifart,  181 L 
n  est  surprenant  que  Tarmde  combinee  ne  nous  ait  pas  poursuivis  le  5, 
bien  plus  surprenant  encore  qn'elle  ne  nous  ait  point  attaqu^s  le  6  au  matin ; 
on  en  con9oit  plusieurs  raisons.     On  conjecture  d'abord  que  la  principale 

Certe  de  la  bataille  etant  tomb^e  sur  les  Anglais,  qui  ont  eu  un  grand  nom- 
re  d*officier8,  et  mdrae  leurs  g^n^raux,  mis  hors  de  combat,  les  Espagnols 
p^ont  pas  ose  venir  seuls  nous  attaquer.  Le  general  Chrdm  voulait  cepen- 
dant  les  y  contraindre  le  lendemain.  mais  sur  leur  refus  formel,  il  les  a  traits 
de  Iflches,  de  gens  indi^nes  d*etre  secourus.  Ils  ont  r^pondu  qu*ils  feraient 
une  sortie  de  la  Isla  si  Ton  voulait  mettre  le  tiers  d'Anglais  ou  Portugais 
avec  les  deux  tiers  d'EspagnoIs ;  le  general  Anglais  a  r^pondu  qu*il  n'expo- 
serait  plus  un  seul  de  ses  soldats  avec  des  troupes  de  oette  espdce,  et  sur  le 
champ  il  a  donn^  ordre  aux  Anglais  et  Portueais  de  se  retirer  4  Cadix  ou 
dans  le  ville  de  la  Isla.  II  parait  mdme  que  le  lendemain  les  Anglais  se  sont 
embarques  pour  se  rendre  4  Gibraltar  ou  peut-^tre  4  lisboime.    Les  gens  da 
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pAjTS  donnent  pour  o^rtain  qne  le  g^n6ral  Ordm,  en  enyoyant  oet  Jours  der 
nien  k  Londres  trente-trois  officiera  des  moins  bless^,  n'a  pas  dissimul^  qu^l 
les  chargeaient  d'exposer  i  son  gouveraement  qnelle  folie  il  y  avait  de  sacii- 
ficier  de  braves  gens  ponr  soutenir  en  Espasne  un  parti  sao«  moyens,  sans 
bravoare  et  sans  morality  Si  ce  qui  prloSde  n'est  pas  Ti-ai,  au  moins 
somroee  nous  certains  qa*ane  grande  m^ntelligence  rdgne  entre  lee  Espagnols 
«;t  letirs  allies.  Le  20,  les  Espagnols  ont  encore  essay6  une  sortie  de  la  Car- 
raca,  mais  sans  succ^ ;  ils  s'y  prennent  an  pen  tard.  Nous  sommes  4  pr^nt 
tr&)  k  mesure  pour  les  recevoir.  lis  font  semblant  d'embarquer  continuelle- 
ment  de  troupes  qui  n'agissent  pas  et  qui  ne  peuvent  plus  nous  nnire.  II  est 
arriv4  k  Medina  quelques  bataillons  du  4"**  corps,  deux  bataillons  du  soix- 
ante-trois  sont  aussi  yenns  de  Seville.  Nous  appreuons  aveo  la  prise  de  Ba- 
dnjos,  que  M.  le  marshal  Soult  est  k  Seville.  La  blessure  de  M.  le  comman- 
dant Bompar  et  les  miennes  vont  un  peu  mieux.  Lboxntil. 

Excuses  les  imperfections  de  cette  longue  lettre,  j'^ris  \%  mon  lit,  dans 
une  posture  gdnaote. 
Montum  U  ginSral  de  dimiian  Lery,  d  BMIU, 

Sbotion  IX 

ExiracU  from  the  itUereepted  report  of  General  GarbS,  eommanding  the 
French  engineers  at  the  blockade  of  CadiM, 

25  ifart,  1811. 

**  On  avait  apper9u  le  26  de  F^vrier  au  matin  un  grand  convoi  partant  de 
la  baye  de  Caaiz,  |>our  se  dinger  snr  Tarifa.  Ce  conyoi  portait  k  peu  prds 
6  ou  7000  hommee  des  troupes  de  d^barauement,  qui  allait  joindrecelles  qui 
^taient  d€}k  r^unies  sur  la  Barbate  et  aans  les  enyirons  de  TAlcala  de  los 
Gazule&  Le  2  Mars'  k  la  pointe  du  jour,  Pennemi  commen9a  son  operation 
sur  Casa  Vieja,  qui  fut  6yacu6,  et  en  m^me  temps  il  effectua  vers  Pembou- 
chure  de  St.  Petri  un  passage  pour  faciliter  T^tablissement  d'un  pont  de 
radeaux  et  d*une  t^te  de  pont  II  fit  aussi  d^barquer  des  troupes  dans  I'ls- 
letta  del  Coto,  et  s'occupa  d*y  ^tablir  deux  batteries.  Le  8,  on  fit  marcher  la 
division  du  p^^n^ral  Rufin,  aui  prit  position  k  moiti^  chemin  de  Puerto  Real 
&  Medina  Sidonia.  Celle  au  ff^n^ral  Laval  s*6tablit  en  avant  de  Puerto 
Aeal,  et  le  g6n6ral  Yillatte  garaa  ses  posiUons  auprds  de  Chiolana.  Ce  jour 
on  n'apper9ut  aucun  mouvement  de  PennemL  Tons  les  ouvrages  de  la 
ligne  ^talent  gardes  par  les  gamisons  qu'on  avait  designees  auparavant 
Santa  Marie  rat  6vacu4  et  le  pont  rep1i6  sur  la  rive  gauche. 

'*  Puerto  Real  6tait  d^fendu  par  une  compagnie  de  sapeurs,  deux  du  42"* 
regiment,  et  par  tous  les  refugi^  Fran9ai8  qu'on  avoit  arm^ 

'*  Le  4  Monsieur  le  mar^chal  fit  attaquer  k  la  pointe  du  jour  Pennemi  dans 
sa  t^te  de  pont  de  Santi  Petri.  Cette  attaque  se  fit  par  4  compagnies  du 
95"*  regiment  qui  s'empar^rent  de  Poavrage,  firent  prisonniers  600  hommes, 
et  enlevdrent  un  drapeau.  II  est  certain  que  si  on  eut  employ^  dans  cette 
operation  2  ou  8000  nommes  on  enlevait  lepont  et  PIsle  de  L^on.  L'ennemi 
fut  si  disconcerts  quMl  avait  abaudonnS  ses  batteries  et  ses  ouvrages  fenj^ 
Un  pareil  r^nltAt  paraissait  Stre  d'un  tr^s  bon  augure  pour  les grandes  opS- 
mtions.  On  fit  partir  le  m6me  jour  de  Medina  une  reconnaissance  sur  Casa 
Vieja.  On  re9ut  avis  dans  la  nuit  que  cette  reconnaissance  n^ovait  rencon- 
tre personne,  et  que  les  colonnes  ennemies  se  dirigeant  sur  Conil,  le  mouve- 
ment ne  pouvait  avoir  pour  but  que  d'op4rer  la  jonction  de  ce  corps  d'armSe 
avee  celui  qui  6tait  rest^  dans  lUe.    Le  6,  avant  le  jour,  on  se  mit  en  luaroh* 
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de  la  position  qii*on  occupait  d  moiti6  ohemin  de  Medina  ponr  se  porter  tmt 
Chiclana.  Arrive  dans  cet  endroit,  MoDsiear  le  mar^chal  donna  rordre  an 
g^n^ral  Vi11att«  de  rassembler  tonte  sa  division  vers  les  fl^cbes  de  St  Petri, 
pour  y  maintenir  Tennemi  qui  y  paraissaiten  force,  pendant  qu*il  dingeait 
sur  la  route  de  Conil  les  m visions  de  Laval  et  Runn,  «t  le  peu  de  cavale- 
rie  qu'il  avait  avec  Iul  II  se  porta  de  ce  cdt6,  et  ne  vaida  pas  k  rencon- 
trer  une  forte  colonne,  qui  marchait  le  long  de  la  mer  entre  St  Petri  et 
Conil,  et  se  dingeait  sur  le  premier  de  ces  endroits.  Les  troupes  arriv^es  A 
port^e  de  canon  se  form^rent  Le  g^n^ral  Rufin  prit  la  gauche  pour  aller 
occuper  un  mamelon  oxi  Tennemi  paraissait  s'^tablir.  Quand  les  oeux  divi- 
sions forent  form^es,  elle  se  trouv^rent  en  presence  d'une  ami^,  beaucoup 
plus  nombreuse  qu'on  ne  Tavait  cru  d'abnro.  L*artilleHe  n*6tait  pas  encore 
arriv6e,  et  eelle  de  Tennemi  commen9ait  A  jouer  de  toutes  parta.  Le  g^n^ral 
Villatte  n'avait  pu  garder  jes  fishes  de  St  Petri,  qui  ^taient  au  moment 
d'etre  prises,  n'^tant  alors  d^fendues  que  par  un  seul  bataillon  du  27"**  d'in« 
fanterie  leg^re. 

Cette  division  fut  obligee  de  se  replier  et  de  repasser  le  ravin  dans  lequel 
roulent  les  eauz  dn  Moulin  d'Almanza.  Ge  mouvenient  emp(&eha  le  general 
Villatte  de  se  r^unir  aux  deux  autres  divisions,  qui  n*ayant  en  tout  que  dix 
betaillons,  essu^-aient  un  feu  terrible  de  la  part  de  Pennemi.  Nos  pertet 
devcnaient  d'antant  plus  sensible  que  le  nombre  des  combatans  n'^tait  que 
le  tiers  de  celui  de  I'enneroi.  Des  corps  entiers  se  trouvaient  accabl^  avant 
qu*on  eut  pu  entamer  la  ligne  des  Anglais.  II  n'y  avait  point  de  i^^serveu 
Les  deux  mille  hommes  de  Medina  Sidonia  6taient  en  marche  pour  Conil. 
II  fallut  penser  4  la  retraite  qui  se  fit  en  bon  ordre,  jueqne  sur  les  hauteurs 
en  avant  de  Chiclana,  ot  Ton  fit  camper  une  division  pendant  la  nuit  Les 
Anglais  firent  leur  jonction  avec  les  troupes  de  Tile  de  L^n,  et  les  Espagnols 
continudrent  d'occuper  notre  position  du  Moulin  d*Almanza  et  de  St  Petri. 
Si  Tennemi  voulant  continuer  ses  operations  offensives  dans  la  journ^e  du  6, 
se  fut  pr^nte  de  bonne  heure,  il  est  probable  que  dans  la  situation  oil  noua 
trouvions  apr^  la  joum^e  du  t  nous  ^tions  oblig^  d^^vacuer  le  terrain  jus- 
qu'd  Puerto  R^al,  oik  on  aurait  pris  la  position  dont  j'ai  parl4  plus  haut,  pour 
y  livrer  une  seconde  bataille,  mais  les  operations  ont  manqu^  d*ensemble.  II 
s'est  content^  de  rendrer  dans  Tile  et  pendant  ce  temps  un  tr^s  petit  corna 
de  troupes  Anglaises  op6i*arient  un  d^barquement  entre  St  Marie,  et  la 
pointe  de  St  Catherine,  qui  n*eut  d*autre  r^sultAt  que  d'enlever  une  batte- 
rie  defendue  par  qninxe  hommes  et  de  se  promener  une  ou  deux  heures  dans 
lee  rues  de  St  Marie.  Monsieur  le  mareohal,  oe  voyait  ancun  mouvement 
offeusit  ordonoa  de  r6tablir  les  grandes  communications  par  St  Marie* 
chacun  rentra  dans  ses  portes,  et  oette  mesore  produisait  beaucoup  plus  d*effet^ 
sur  rarmee  et  les  habitana  du  pays,  que  les  diapositiooa  qu*on  auraient  pn 
prendreu'* 
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No.  H 

EXTRACTS  FEOM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  CAPTAIN  SQUIRE, 
OF  THE  ENGINEERS. 

SionoN  L 

''March  1, 1811. 

**  I  have  been  empioyed  in  constructiDg  batteries,  opposite  the  mouth  o 
the  Z^ere,  for  twenty-nve  guns  I  though  we  have  only  one  brigade  of  nine- 
ponnders  to  arm  them. 

"Thank  God,  for  my  own  credit,  I  protested  against  these  batteries  from 
the  first,  in  my  reports  which  were  sent  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  now  I 
verily  believe  the  llarBhal  himself  is  ashamed  of  their  construction.  Pun- 
hete,  you  know,  is  situated  precisely  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zezere  with 
the  Tagus,  the  enemy's  bridge  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  one  mile,  by  measurement,  from  the  nearest  of  our  heights,  which 
we  have  crowned  with  an  eight^gun  battery.** 

Section  IL 

"  I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Spaniards  were  so  thorouffhly  routed 
near  Badajos,  but  Mendizabel  was  an  idiot  On  the  18th  February,  the 
enemy  threw  a  bridf^e  over  the  Guadiana,  above  Badnjos.  Don  Carlos  Es- 
paAa,  an  active  officer,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  reconnoitred  the  bridge, 
and  made  his  report  to  Mendizabel,  who  was  playing  at  cards.  Very  wdl, 
said  the  chief,  we'll  go  and  look  at  it  to-morrow  1  At  day-break  the  Span- 
ish army  was  surprised.'' 

Sbotion  IIL 

**May  17,  1811. — I  reconnoitred*  the  ground  in  front  of  Christoval,  and 
was  pressed,  by  Colonel  Fletcher,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Guadi- 
ana, to  commence  our  operations  that  evening.  The  soil  was  hard  and 
rocky,  and  our  tools  infamous.  I  mode,  however,  no  difficulties,  and  we 
began  our  battery  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  moon  being  at  the  full:  our 
work  was  barely  four  hundred  yards  from  Christoval.  In  spite,  however, 
of  a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  shot,  and  shells,  from  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  place,  we  succeeded  in  completing  our  battery  on 
the  night  of  the  lOth  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  at  four  a.  ro.,  its  fire 
was  opened.  The  enemy's  fire  was,  however,  very  superior  to  our  own, 
and,  before  sunset,  the  three  guns  and  one  howitzer  were  disabled,  for 
against  our  little  attack  was  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy  directed.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  the  intended  attack  had  not  yet  been  begun,  and 
we  sustained  the  almost  undivided  fire  of  Badajos  I  I  told  the  Marshal,  when 
I  saw  him  on  the  11th,  that  to  continue  to  fight  our  battery  was  a  positive 
sacrifice;  he  did  not,  however,  order  us  to  desist  till  our  guns  were  silenced. 
If  doubt  and  indecision  had  not  governed  all  our  operations,  and  had  we 
begun  even  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  plan  of  attack 
was  excellent,  and  that  we  should  have  entered  the  place  on  the  15th.  It 
is  true  that  two  distant  batteries  were  erected,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
against  the  place,  but  they  scarcely  excited  the  enemy's  attention ;  our  little 
corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  exertions,  which  were  great  and  spir- 
VOL.  UL — ^Bl 
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ited.  iDclading  those  who  fell  in  the  sortie;  our  loss  has  been  from  six  to 
seyen  hundred  men.  Both  officers  and  men  were  exhausted,  mind  and 
body ;  they  felt  and  saw  that  they  were  absurdly  sacrificed." 

SicnoN  IV. 

"JB/tMM,  J/iiy20,  181L 
**  Had  our  operations  been  conducted  with  common  activity  and  judg^ 
ment,  Badajos  would  haye  been  in  our  hands  before  the  15th  of  May.  Bui 
what  has  been  the  fact  f  Our  little  corps  on  the  Christoval  side  was  abso- 
lutely sacrificed.  Tlie  whole  fire  and  attention  of  Badajos  was  directed 
against  our  unsupported  attack,  and  our  loss  in  conseauence  was  severe.*' — 
"  Our  operation  before  Christoval  was  absurdly  pressed  forward  without  any 
co-4Mi>er€Uum  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river.  The  Marshal  hesitated— delated, 
and  at  last  withdrew  his  troops  at  such  a  moment  that  he  was  scarcely  time 
enough  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  1" 


No.  nL 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  CAMPBELL  TO  LORD 
LIVERPOOL. 

"  Gibraltar,  October  28,  18ia 
**  The  troops  at  Malaga,  with  the  exception  of  three  hundred  men,  moved 
upon  Fuengirola,  of  which  Lord  Blayney  was  apprised  ;  but,  in  place  of  his 
Lordship  taking  advantage  of  this  fortunate  event,  he  wasted  two  days  in  a 
fruitless  attack  on  the  fort  of  Fuengirola,  cannonading  it  from  twelve- pound- 
ers, although  he  perceived  that  no  impression  had  been  made  on  it  by  the 
fire  of  the  shipping  and  gun-boats,  the  artillery  of  which  were  double  the 
calibrei  In  this  situation  he  was  surprised  by  an  inferior  force,  una,  whilst 
he  was  on  board  of  a  gun-boat,  his  guns  taken  and  the  whole  tl  rown  into 
confusion  ;  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  of  the  disaster,  and,  s*  far  to  his 
credit,  he  retook  his  guns,  but,  immediately  after,  conceiving  i  body  of 
French  cavalry  to  be  Spaniards,  he  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  when  he  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner ;  his  men,  losing  confidence,  gave  way,  and, 
hurrying  to  the  beach,  relinquished  their  honor  and  the  field.'' 


No  IV. 

JUSTIFICATORY  PAPERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  SPAIN 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODa 

SaonoN  L — ^NoBTBxaif  Provinois. 

Captain  Irby  to  Mr,  Crojt 

"  K  M.  S,  Amelia,Oorutla,  May  6,  1810. 
**  I  have  been  sruising  for  these  two  months  past  between  Bayonne  and 
Bantona. 

**  In  addition  to  the  troops  I  have  observed  under  arms,  there  has  beev  • 
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great  proportioo  of  armed  peaMntry  at  Baqnio,  a  small  plaoe  to  the  west- 
ward of  Raohidaes;  as  our  boats  were  retaming  from  destroying  some  bat- 
teries, they  were  attacked  by  armed  peasantry  alone,  who  were  dispersed 
by  shot  from  the  ship,  and  also  since  they  have  assisted  the  French  troops, 
when  we  captured  a  vessel  laden  with  military  stores  from  St  Andero." 

Mr,  Stuart  to  General  Walker. 

''Lithon,  February  20,  1811. 
**  I  own,  that  from  the  varioas  appointments  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  their  armies,  I  forebode  little  advantage  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing campaign  ;  it  is  perhaps  needful  to  tell  you  that  my  fears  are  grounded 
^n  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  to  Gallicia,  Castafios  to 
Estremadura,  Mahi  to  Murcia,  Coapigny  to  Valencia,  and  the  brother  of 
ODoonell  to  Catalonia." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  Lord  Welli  ngton, 

"  Villafran^a,  January  4,  1812. 

"  Each  chief  is  allowed  three  servants,  a  captain  two,  a  subaltern  one ; 
the  number  of  soldiers  employed  in  this  way  is  certainly  not  under  the  reg- 
ulation, and  all  officers  resident  in  the  interior  likewise  have  this  excessive, 
indulgence.  The  officers'  servants  never  do  duty,  or  attend  any  drill  or 
review.  The  cooks  are  in  general  changed  weekly,  and  are  never  present 
at  drill  or  review  ;  one  cook  is  allowed  besides  to  every  three  seijeants. 
These  two  items  certainly  take  5000  choice  men  from  the  ranks  of  this 
army. 

'*  Idome  very  violent  recriminations  have  been  brought  on  by  the  impru- 
dent reply  of  the  military  press  to  some  observations  published  in  a  Corufia 
paper  extolling  the  guerillas,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  convey  a 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  army.  I  have  had  frequent  conversations 
with  Qeneral  Abadia  on  the  spirit  of  disunion  which  these  two  papers  are 
sowing.  He  has  at  length  prohibited  the  military  press  from  publishing 
anything  but  professional  papers.  I  was  present  when  he  gave  the  order. 
He  engaged  me  in  the  conversation,  and  I  could  not  avoid  observing  that 
what  was  lost  could  only  be  regained  by  the  sword,  not  the  pen.  In  this 
I  alluded  to  the  Asturias,  where  certainly  reputation  and  public  confidence 
were  sacrificed. 

*'  The  truth  is,  the  army  is  oppressive  and  expensive,  a3  well  as  ineffi 
cient,  from  its  disorganized  state,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  sup- 
ply ;  and  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  circumstance  to  hear  it  generally  admit- 
ted, that  a  Spanish  corps  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  country  than  an 
equal  French  army.  There  are  also  violent  dissensions  between  the  Juntas 
of  Leon  and  Qallicia:  inclosure  No.  6  will  show  this  state  of  feeling." 

Sir  Howard  Douglat  to  Sir  H  WelUtley. 

"  Corulia,  March  1,  1812. 
"  On  the  20th  ultimo  I  had  the  honor  to  despatch  to  your  Excellency  a 
copy  of  m^  letter  of  tliat  date  to  Lord  Wellington,  in  which  I  acquainted 
his  Lordship  that  three  battalions  of  the  army  of  Gallicia  are  preparing  for 
embarkation  for  America,  and  that  I  had  positively  declined  making,  and 
would  not  permit  the  delivery  of  any  British  arms  or  stores  for  that  ser- 
vice. I  have  now  discovered,  that  in  addition  to  these  troops  it  w  intended 
io  send  a  division  of  hoi-se  ai'iiUery,  to  equip  which,  orders  have  been  gives 
Vol.  hi.  2i 
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to  transfer  appointmentB  from  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  a  demand  la 
made  for  funds  to  prepare  the  ordnance,  and  even  to  adapt  to  colonial  ser- 
vice more  of  the  field-artillery  which  I  lately  delivered  for  the  use  of  the 
sixth  Gallician  army.  This  measare  has  never  been  openly  avowed  by  the 
government  of  Cadiz,  it  has  never  been  commnnioated  to  the  Junta  of  this 
province  by  the  Regency.  It  has,  I  imagine,  been  concealed  from  your 
Kzcellencv,  and  it  has  only  come  to  my  knowledge  by  the  arrangements,  no 
longer  to  be  hidden,  which  General  Abadia  is  making  to  carry  it  mto  effect" 

SxcnoN  II. — Catalonia. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Don  Antonio  Jtocetu 
[Translated.] 

"  B€U8,  January  20th,  1811. 
"  While  we  have  venal  men,  ignorant  men,  and  perfidious  men  in  our 
government,  no  good  can  befall  us.  He  must  be  mad  who  can  expect  our 
condition  to  ameliorate.  The  venal  are  those  who,  without  being  called, 
seemingly  abandon  their  own  affairs,  and  introduce  themselves  into  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  administration  with  no  other  view  than  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  public  expense.  The  ignorant  are  those  who  tliink  themselves 
wii»e,  and  who  either  obtain  by  intrigue  or  accept  without  reluctance  em- 
ployments the  duties  of  which  they  are  not  capable  of  discharging.  The 
perfidious  are  all  those  who  are  indifferent  spectators  of  this  bloody  strug- 
gle, and  who  care  not  for  the  issue,  as  they  will  equally  submit  to  any  mas- 
ter. Place  no  confidence,  my  friend,  in  these  sort  of  persons ;  nothing  can 
be  expected  from  them,  and  yet,  by  an  inconceivable  fatality  which  is  at- 
tached to  us,  to  the  ruin  of  all  parties,  it  would  appear  that  the  provinces 
employ  none  but  these  very  people.  Those  who  commend  us  are  either 
venal,  or  ignorant,  or  indifferent ;  at  least,  the  more  we  search  for  the  rem- 
edy the  more  our  evil  increases." 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charle*  Cotton, 

** April  24,  1811. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  proposed  plan  of  admitting  supplies 

of  grain  in  neutral  vessels  fi-om  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  Ac.,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  justify  it  in  Uie  present  cii^ 
cumstances  of  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  as  I  have  always  found  bread  for 
sale  at  the  different  places  on  the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds  and 
t/iree  quarter*  for  the  quarter  of  a  dollar ,  at  which  price  I  yesterday  bought  it 
at  Escala.  And  as  there  has  been  of  late  more  com  at  Tarragona  than 
money  to  purchase,  I  presume  the  latter  has  been  the  greater  desideratum 
of  the  two. 

"The  difficulty  of  allowing  a   free  passage  of  provisions 

from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  the  other  would  be  lessened  hy  being  limited 
to  vessels  above  the  size  of  common  fishing-boats,  in  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  considerable  quantities  have  been  carried  to  Barcelona;  and  Captain 
BuUen,  I  understand,  found  even  a  mortar  in  a  boat  of  this  description." 

General  C.  Doyl  to  Captain  Bullen, 

"  Ripol,  April,  1811. 
••  Oan  you  believe  that  in  this  town,  the  onlyfeAric  ^  amu,  nx  mantk* 
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have  pnased  without  a  fireloek  being  made  t    They    eg^n  to-morrow,  and 
give  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  every  week,  Ac.** 

[Note. — The  italics  and  notes  of  admiration  are  in  the  original.] 

AdmircU  FremanUe  to  Captain  Codrington, 

"  J/oAon,  May,  19,  1811. 

**  The  uncertainty  of  everything  connected  with  Spanish  affairs  is  snch, 
that  I  am  tired  of  writing  and  explaining  all  that  arises  from  their  incon* 
sistenoy  and  want  of  energy. 

'*  Until  eiffht  o'clock  I  had  understood  that  the  Intendant  had  procured 
one  thousand  quintals  of  biscuit  for  the  army  at  Tarragona,  which  number  I 
find  on  inquiry  has  dwindled  to  fifty-seven  bags.  I  have  therefore  been 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  five  hundred  bags,  which  we  can  very  ill- 
spare,  from  our  own  stores,  with  a  proportion  of  rice.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  I  have  been  worried  and  annoyed  the  last  three  days,  partic- 
ularly as  I  feel  the  very  great  importance  larragona  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
how  much  this  island  is  connected  with  the  event  of  the  fall  of  that  fortress. 
rhe  Intendant  here  has  wrote  that  he  has  sent  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
bags  of  bread.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  only  fifty-seven 
were  procured  by  him,  which  I  have  engaged  to  pay  for,  and  that  all  the 
rast  comes  immediately  from  our  own  stores,  and  are  consequently  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  authorities  at  Tarragona." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  PelUw  to  Captain  Codrington, 

**ff.  M,  9hip  Caledonia,  July,  22,  1811. 
"The  indecision,  inactivity,  and  apparent  disunion  amongst  the  Spanish 
.eaders  have  been  the  great  cause  of  failure  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
arduous  contest,  and  is  especially  observable  in  the  Tate  events  in  Catalonia; 
nor  until  the  patriots  are  directed  bv  pure  military  councils  and  more  en- 
ergy and  decision,  can  I  permit  myself  to  think  that  any  effectual  stand  can 
be  made  against  Uie  invaders." 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  Captain  Codrington, 

'*Augu9t%,  1811. 
**  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  Ac  The  information 
therein  conveyed  affords  me  a  very  melancholy  view  of  the  affairs  of  the 
patriots,  and  gives  me  little  reason  to  hope  better  things  from  their  future  ex- 
ei*tio!is." — '*  A  despatch  which  reached  me  by  the  same  opportunity  fi-om  )he 
superior  Junta  of  Catalonia  contains  a  proposal  for  occupying  a  position  on 
the  coast  as  a  naval  d^p6t,  and  the  selection  of  Palamos  is  presented  to  my 
choice.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Junta  possesses  at  present  re- 
sources for  defending  any  such  position,  and  from  the  measures  oeing  sub- 
mitted to  my  determination,  it  seems  to  be  expected  that  I  should  provide 
means  of  defending  them  while  employed  in  securing  themselves  in  their 
new  station. ** — **  Yet  whilst  the  noble  spirit  of  this  ill-fated  people  remains 
unsubdued,  it  would  not  be  just  to  expect  a  total  failure,  although  the  loss 
of  all  confidence  between  them  and  tlie  privileged  orders,  and  the  want  of 
leaders  among  themselves  who  possess  either  skill  or  competency  to  guide 
them,  afford  but  a  very  precarious  prospect  of  their  doing  anything  effec- 
tual to  stop  the  invaders.*' 
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Cfaptain  CodtingUm  to  Sir  S,  Pdlem, 

"November  1,  1811. 
**  By  a  letter  from  Cmptain  Strong,  it  seems  tbe  people  of  Cadaguee,  id 
the  early  part  of  October,  openly  refnaed  aaeistance  to  the  Governor  of  the 
lledas  lalanda,  declaring  that  they  only  acknowledged  the  etrongest  party, 
and  therefore  paid  their  subecriptions  to  the  French ;  and  that  upon  the 
Btistard*8  going  with  a  party  of  Spanish  troops  to  enforce  obedience,  they 
rnng  the  alarm-bell  as  the  signal  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  sent  to 
Rusas  for  assistance." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Codrington  to  K  H,  Locker,  Esq. 

"  February  n,  1812. 
•*  Whilst  the  French  pay  the  poor,  who  serve  their  purpose,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rich,  the  Spaniards  deal  oat  severity  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
oblige  them  to  serve  without  pa^  and  without  clothes ;  and  the  debauched 
and  profligate  of  higher  life  are  in  many  instances  rewarded,  for  imbecility, 
ignorance,  and  indifference  to  the  fate  of  their  country,  never  yet  exceeded, 
without  one  single  example  being  made  of  the  many  traitors  which  hava 
been  discovered  in  the  persons  of  priests,  ofiicers  of  rank,  or  what  are 
termed  gentlemen. 

Captain  Codrington  to  General  Lacy, 

"  February  18,  1812. 
**  Being  an  eye-witness  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  which  has  aritsen 
from  their  being  partially  disarmed,  and  knowing  how  fatal  have  been  the 
consequences  which  have  followed  these  practices  on  fonner  occasions,  I 
must  own  I  cannot  offer  to  the  Admiral  my  conviction  of  all  that  benefit 
arising  from  his  good  intentions,  in  which  I  should  otherwise  have  con- 
fided. The  officers  and  men  of  the  French  ^rmy  are  walking  about  this 
part  of  the  coast  unarmed,  because  the  Juntae  and  Jueticen  liave  concealed 
the  muttkete  they  had  at  their  disposal,  and  refused  the  people  permission  to 
attack  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  poor  people,  whose  hearts  are 
burning  with  patriotism,  are  starving  for  want  of  bread,  and  tlie  richer 
aitizens  of  this  devoted  country  are  supplying  the  enemy  with  com  and 
other  species  of  provisions.** 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  E,  Pellew. 

"Villa Nueta,  February  22,  1812. 
*'  I  fear  things  are  going  on  yery  ill  in  this  principality  from  the  sudden 
change  in  the  system  of  General  Lacy,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
that  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  was  certainly  the  cause  of 
his  former  successes.  I^or  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  sound  reason 
which  guides  the  conduct  of  the  Catalans  on  this  occasion ;  for  the  mode  in 
which  General  Lacy  effected  the  dishonorable  breadi  of  faith  of  which  they 
coroplnin,  bespeaks  a  mind  practised  in  deception.  He  ordered  the  patriotic 
companies  to  be  sent  to  particular  points  in  sub-divisions,  at  whioii  points 
General  Sarsfield  was  to  take  forcible  possession  of  them,  and  attach  them  to 
different  corps  of  the  regular  army.  And  the  discovery  of  this  treachery 
was  made  by  the  letter  to  General  Sarsfield  falling,  by  mistake,  into  the 
hands  of  the  oflioer  who  commanded  the  whole  division  of  patriotic  com 
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pAoiea.  In  the  meantime  tbe  discontent  of  .the  people  gains  ffronnd  with 
their  snfFerings,  and  instead  of  the  Spanish  army  l^ing  increasea  by  the  late 
arbitrary  mandate  according  to  its  avowed  object,  and  not  less  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  late  extraordinary  conduct  of  General  Sarsfield,  many 
of  the  Catalan  soldiers  have  actually  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 

"  The  letter  of  the  Baron  de  Eroles  in  the  Gazette  No.  10,  shows  that  he 
was  again  deceived  in  the  promised  support  of  General  Sarsfield  on  the  24tli, 
and  I  am  told  he  says  publicly  it  was  part  of  a  settled  plan  to  sacrifice  him 
and  his  whole  division. 

**  Nothing  but  a  total  change  can  produce  permanent  good ;  for  the  vil- 
lainies of  the  Intendant  and  commissary  departments  are  so  thoroughly 
organized,  that  not  one  link  of  the  chain  can  be  left  with  safety.  I  nave 
gcwd  reason  to  think  that  even  the  money  furnished  by  England  is  so  em- 
ployed in  the  traffic  of  com,  by  the  indiyiduals  through  whose  hands  it 
passes,  as  to  be  the  direct  means  of  supplying  the  enemy." 

Captain  Codrington  to  Mr,  H,  WelUiley, 

'*  March  1, 1812. 
*'  The  change  of  the  Regency  will,  I  trust,  produce  a  radical  change  of  that 
diabolical  system  by  which  plunder  has  been  openly  licensed,  and  despot- 
ism and  injustice  towards  the  people,  and  even  treachery  itself,  in  those  of 
a  higher  class,  have  hitherto  passed  with  impunity.'* 

SionoN  in. — ^Yalknoia  and  Mvboia. 
7*he  CounciUcT  of  State,  Mariano  Orqwjo,  to  King  Jouph, 

"Madrid,  Deeembre  4.  1810. 
"  Je  yiens  de  voir  le  proviseur  et  yicaire  g^n^ral  qui  fut  arr6t6  k  Logrogne 
par  les  insurg^  Son  opinion  prononc^e  en  faveur  de  Y.  M.  lui  a  attir^ 
toutes  sortes  de  mauvais  traitemens  et  de  disgraces,  mais  enfin  il  est  parvenu 
A  se  sauver  de  Valence.  II  m'a  rapports  que  Teeprit  public  de  cette  capi- 
tate a  beaucoup  chang6  depuis  <}ue  le  G6n6ral  Caro  (fr^re  de  Romana)  s^est 
livr6  ttux  vexations  et  aux  dilapidations  de  toute  eep^ce,  et  one  son  opinion 
est  qu*on  n*y  ^prouvera  aucune  r^istance.  L*archev6que  ae  Valence,  qui 
jouit  k  pr^ent  d*une  grande  influence,  lui  a  souvent  parl6  en  secret  d'une 
manidre  favorable  de  v.  M.  et  de  see  ministres.  C'est  A  I'archey^que  qu'il 
est  redevable  de  son  evasion.  Ce  pr^lat  m'ayant  connu  ainsi  que  A  M.  de 
Hontarco  dans  d'autres  tems  le  chargea  de  nous  voir.  I«  G6n6al  Basse- 
court  n'^tait  nullement  consid^r^.  I^  proviseur  ajoute,  qu'A  Alicant  d^oi^ 
il  est  parti  le  14  Novembre,  tout  6tait  rempli,  de  r6uigi^  de  Cadiz.  D*apr^ 
tuut  ce  qu'il  m*a  dit,  je  conte  qu*au8sit6t  la  prise  de  Tartoze,  Valence  se 
rendra  sans  coup  fi&rir.  J*ai  renvoy^  ce  proviseur  A  Monsieur  de  Santa  F6 
lui  Ta  prot^6  en  sa  quality  de  ministre  des  affaires  eccl6siastiques  et  qui 
m  tr^  sensible  au  malheur  qui  lui  arriva  k  Logrogne." 

General  Doyle  to  Mr.  Stuart 

"JTarcAS,  1811. 

**  There  is  a  strong  French  party  in  Valencia.    It  is  a  sad  thing  that  we 

cannot  wear  Fartido  of  that  kingpom,  in  which  are  more  resources  than  in 

all  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.    With  my  head  I  answer  for  it  that  in  one 

month  two  tnoosand  cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  independent 
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of  the  ezifting  army,  wbicb  is  one  thoosand  fire  bnndred  effective  cayalrt 
and  eleven  thousand  infantry,  could  be  raised,  and  there  is  moi  jy  enough 
within  the  city  to  pay  them  for  six  montfis,  and  without  lookinf  elsewhere 
for  assistance  to  clothe  them.  There  is  abundance  of  cloth,  and  provisions 
in  abundance,  yet  Valencia  is  doing  nothing!  and  this  time  sr»  precious 
while  Massena,  draining  all  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  gives  us  tin.tf  to  organ* 
ize.  We  want  a  Robespit/re  in  the  government,  and  another  ii  every  pro- 
vince 1 1" 

Colonel  Roche  to  Mr.  Stuart 

"  Cartkagena,  June  20,  1811. 

**  After  three  years  leaving  them  to  themselves,  this  army  (the  Mureian) 
i«  everywhere  in  a  worse  state  absolutely  than  it  was  in  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution." 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  Spaniards  have  no  confidence  in  their  General,  nor 
he  in  them,  and  thus  Freire  apprehends  if  he  fights  his  people  will  disperse. 
Valencia,  with  an  immense  population  and  great  resources,  is  doing  little. 
Bassecour  retired  to  Ouenga.  The  same  indolence,  lassitude,  afad  egotism 
prevails  through  the  country,  and  I  see  little  stimulus  produced  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Cortes;  that  feeling  of  enthuaiasm  which  existed  is 
last  dying  away.  The  thing  in  the  world  most  agreeable  to  ihe  Spaniards 
at  this  moment  would  be  to  be  allowed  to  be  neuter,  that  England  and 
France  should  fight  the  battle  and  pay  all  the  expenses." 

Captain  Codrington  to  the  Honorable  JET.  Welleeley, 

**  September  B,  ISn. 
"After  ascertaining  that  much  art  was  employed  to  disgust  the  army  with 
General  Blake,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prejudice  the  people  against  their  offi- 
cers, I  relied  upon  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  opened  the  subject  to  the 
General  with  the  candor  and  freedom  it  required.  I  had  great  satisfaction 
in  finding  him  well  aware  of  all  that  was  passing,  and  upon  his  guard  as  to 
ihe  consequences.  Upon  my  mentioning  that  certain  hand-bills  were  posted 
up,  be  produced  and  gave  me  the  inclosed  copies.  He  told  me  that  upon 
obtaining  them  he  went  to  the  Marquis  of  Palacios,  who,  necessarily  agreeing 
in  their  evil  tendency,  consented  to  accompany  the  General  to  the  palace  of 
the  Archbishop,  where  I  trust  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  misconduct  of  the  Padre  Igual  and  his  numerous  bigoted  coadjutors. 
I  submitted  to  the  General's  attention  the  fatal  effects  of  his  quitting  this 

{>art  of  the  Teninsula,  while  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 
ermentation,  and  allowing  the  supreme  authority  to  revert  to  the  Marqui. 
of  Palacios.  He  assured  me  that  he  clearly  saw  the  danger  which  would 
arise  from  it ;  be  had  determined  on  no  account  to  do  so  until  the  Marquis 
was  removed  by  the  government  from  his  present  situation." 

Sbotion  IV. — ^Andalvbia. 

Oenerai  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart, 

"  May  »,  18ia 

'*  Nothing  new  here ;  the  Regency  and  the  Junta  are  as  usual  more  asleep 

than  awake,  and  I  can  augur  nothing  good  from  the  government  remaining 

in  such  hands — let  their  intentions  be  ever  so  good.    Kothing  but  the  assem« 

tly  of  the  Ck>rtes,  and  from  thence  springing  up  a  revolutionary  system. 
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dTerfcarniDg  Abuses  and  interesting  the  people  in  their  own  cause  by  solid 
and  permanent,  instead  of  contingent  and  prospective  reforms,  calling  forth 
talents  if  to  be  found  for  the  chief  situations,  and  enforcing  vigor  and  rousing 
enthusiasm,  l^'othing  but  some  great  change  (such  as  we  might  in  the  be- 
ginning have  assisted  in  bringing  about)  can  carry  on  this  war  to  any  good 
result  The  people  are  obstinate  in  their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  from 
that  alone  spring  the  fits  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  keep  alive  the 
flame  in  some  place  or  another ;  that  it  is  so  one  cannot  doubt  from  the 
effects,  but  it  is  never  to  be  met  with  where  one  is;  at  least  I  have  never 
seen  enthusiasm  though  I  have  heard  of  it  Hence  the  bulk  of  the  people 
seem  to  be  completely  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on,  and  all  seem  most 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  deprivation  of  any  comfort,  and  to  the  sacrifices 
which  a  state  of  siege  requires.  They  would  be  very  well  pleased  to  have 
anything  done  for  them  and  to  see  the  enemy  driven  away,  that  they  might 
go  to  eat  strawberries  at  Ohiclana,  and  they  are  much  disposed  to  blame 
our  inactivity,  especially  that  of  the  navy,  in  permitting  the  enemy  to  have 
advanced  so  near  on  the  point  of  Trocadero.  The  destruction  of  these  two 
forts  at  first  was  certainly  a  great  error  in  Admiral  Purvis ;  had  they  been 
kept  up  and  well  garrisoned,  as  they  snpport  one  another,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  tedious  operation  to  have  reduced  them.  Meanwhile  you  will 
hear  that  the  improvidence  of  the  Junta,  and  their  denial  of  any  such  risk 
to  Mr.  Wellesley,  placed  the  bread  provision  of  the  town  in  much  too  pre- 
carious a  situation ;  in  short,  they  completely  deceived  him  by  their  as- 
surances of  the  most  ample  means  of  subsistence,  and  both  flour  and  wheat 
have  been  sent  away  since  he  came." 

Mr.  Wellesleif  to  Mr.  Stuart 

*'hla  de  Leon,  February  5,  1811.  ) 
**  Blake  is  becoming  very  unpopular,  and  I  think  his  reign  will  be  short 
He  is  supposed  to  be  by  no  means  partial  to  the  English.  I  know  not 
whether  you  will  approve  of  the  appointments  to  Estremadura  and  Gallicia, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  General  Mahi  is  appointed 
to  command  the  army  of  the  centre.  I  communicated  confidentially  to 
General  Blake  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  you  forwarded  to  me  from 
General  Walker,  taking  care  to  conceal  General  Walker^s  name,  so  that 
Blake  was  fully  apprised  of  our  opinion  of  General  Mahi  previously  to  his 
appointment  of  him  to  the  command  in  Mnrcia." 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

«*  Cadiz,  February  27.  1811. 
"  It  grieves  me  to  see  from  day  to  day  how  little  is  done  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  how  little  is  likely  to  be  done.  Tbe  Cortes  have  not  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  war  as  was  expected.  They  look  to  their  Regency  for  plans  of 
reform  for  their  armies,  and  their  Regency  is  worse  than  any  former  govern- 
ment Blake,  of  whom  I  know  that  you  as  well  as  the  world  in  general 
have  a  good  opinion,  does  nothing.  He  refuses  to  reform  abuses  that  are 
pointed  out  to  him,  passes  his  days  in  deliberation  upon  questions  of  no 
moment,  and  is  in  my  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to  the  English.  Wliitting* 
ham's  plan,  (disciplining  a  separate  corps,)  which  was  approved  of  before 
his  arrival,  he  has  endeavored  by  every  land  of  trick  to  reject  or  render 
useleML" 
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"The  Cortes  is  full  of  priests,  who,  united  with  the  CAtaUns,  are  fcr  pre- 
serving the  old  routine  of  business,  and  adverse  to  everything  that  can  give 
energy  and  vigor  to  the  operations  of  government  Fanaticism  and  personal 
interest  direct  their  opinions;  Arguelles  and  his  party  are  anxious  that 
something  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  disgraceful  state  of  their  armies. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  thev  would  remove  the  present  government 
thoui^h  the  friends  of  Blake,  if  there  was  any  chance  of  the  Catalan  party 
permitting  them  to  elect  a  better.** 

"  Be  assured,  my  dear  Stuart,  that  the  Cortes  is,  as  at  present  constituted, 
anything  but  revolutionary  or  Jacobinical  They  love  their  monarchy,  and 
are  anxious  to  maintain  the  Inquisition  in  all  its  forms,  the  only  branch  of 
government  to  which  they  seem  disposed  to  communicate  any  enet^.  If 
there  is  not  soon  some  new  spirit  infused  into  the  Cortes,  it  wiU  become  an 
overgrown  junta,  meddling  with  every  paltry  detail  of  police,  and  neglet- 
ing  uie  safety  of  their  country — and  the  Regency  will  be  content  to  reign 
\very  badly)  over  Cadix  and  the  Isla." 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart 

**  CadU,  Augutt  5,  1811. 

'*  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  Cadix  is  very  bad,  the  press  ha 
lately  teemed  with  publications  filled  with  reproaches  of  the  English." 

'*The  Regency  and  Cortes  have  lost  all  influence  everywhere,  and  the 
distress  for  money  added  to  the  general  depression  here  after  the  campaign 
in  Estremadura  may  possibly  throw  us  into  a  state  of  anarchy.** 

"I  am  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  state  of  the  Serrano  de  Ronda;  the 
Spanish  generals  have  been  auarrelling,  and  the  peasants  declare  they  are 
tired  of  the  abuses  committea  there,  and  that  it  is  reported  they  mean  to 
capitulate  with  the  French." 

General  Oraham  to  Mr.  Stuart 

"  l9la  de  Leon,  AprU  24,  181 1. 
'*The  Spanish  government  has  published  an  otBcial  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition (Baroea)  full  of  misrepresentations  and  blinking  the  question  of 
the  cause  of  failure  entirely — this  has  obliged  me  to  add  sometliing  to  what 
I  wrote  before  to  Mr.  Wellesley.  There  are  some  instances  of  impudenee 
supporting  falsehood  beyond  example.  The  proud  Spaniard  is  no  less  vain, 
I  think.** 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart 

** Tela,  May  t,  ISU. 
**  The  government  here  supported  by  the  Cortes  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  adhere  with  blind  obstinacy  and  pride  to  a  system  that  has  nearly 
brought  the  cause  to  ruin,  and  notwithstanding  Lord  Wellington*s  great 
efforts  they  are  playing  Bonaparte's  game  so  positively  that  I  despair  of 
any  great  good." 

Colonel  AutUn  to  Mr.  Stuart 

**Faro,  March  li,  18U. 
"Whether  Ballesteroa  is  authorized  by  his  government  to  pursue  the 
■teps  he  has  taken,  I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  cannot  but  consider  them  as 
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itist  And  necessary.  The  Junta  de  Seville  is  a  mere  farce  supported  at  an 
Immense  expense,  without  the  least  utility  or  benefit,  and  preserving  in  its 
train  a  numoer  of  idle  characters  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  nation,  but  who  now  only  add  to  its  burthens,  i  have  had  man} 
negotiations  with  the  Junta,  and  though  I  have  always  kept  up  appearances 
through  policy,  yet  I  have  found,  in  the  room  of  the  honor  ani  candor 
which  ought  to  characterise  it,  nothing  but  chicanery  and  dissimulation.'' 

Oeneral  Carrol  to  Mr.  Stuart 

"  Olivenza,  April  29.  1811. 
"  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  Spanish  armies,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  skeletons  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  under  his  Lordship's  (Welliuff- 
ton*s)  command  ;  we  might  in  that  case  do  areat  things,  but  alas!  our  pride 
seems  to  increase  with  our  misfortunes,  and  is  only  equalled  by  our  igno- 
rance T 

Mr,  Stuart  to  Lord  WelU$ley. 

"«/«f/y  18,  1811. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  together  the  numbers,  d^c,  of  the  different 
guerillas,  die.,  which  clearly  demonstrato  the  false  exaggerations  circulated 
respecting  that  description  of  force ;  though  their  appearance  in  different 
parts  has  most  unreasonably  increased  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  and  propor- 
tionable confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  they  cannot  be  calculated  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  at  the  utmost'* 

Note, — Here  follows  a  list  of  the  partidas,  with  their  numbers  and  stations, 
too  long  to  insert 

Mr,  WMetley  to  Mr,  Stuart 

"  Cadiz,  July  81,  1811. 
"Nothing  can  be  more  wretohed  than  the  stato  of  affairs  here;  the  re- 
sents are  held  in  universal  contempt,  and  such  is  the  want  of  telent,  I  can 
hardly  hope  that  a  change  will  make  any  improvement :  the  treasuiy  is 
empty,  and  no  probability  of  the  arrival  of  any  money  from  America,  so 
that  affairs  are  really  in  a  worse  state  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war." 

Extract  from  the  manifesto  of  the  Spanith  Regeney, 

"  January  %Z,  1812. 

"There  have  reached  the  government  the  cries  of  the  armies  which  de- 
fend us,  depicting  their  painful  privations;  the  groans  of  the  inhabitants  of 
districts,  ready  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarous  invaders ;  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  provinces  already  occupied,  always  loyal  though  oppressed 
and  laid  waste. 

**  Cease  now,  and  henceforward,  all  personal  pretentions ;  the  ill-under- 
stood feelings  of  interest  dicteted  by  provincial  spirit ;  exemptions  unjustly 
demanded  at  this  period  of  desolation,  writings  which,  while  they  ought  to 
create  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  to  unite  and  enlighten  the  nation,  appear 
iuspired  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  it" 
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Saonov  T.^Pbitatbku. 

Captain  CodringUm  to  Sir  S.  PelUm, 

"  ArenM  de  Mar,  Aupisi  28,  1811. 
**  I  have  DomberleM  complMoU  of  the  Spanish  privatoen  that  eonae  upon 
the  coait,  and  I  am  tare  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  eoantry  if  they  wer« 
all  deprired  of  their  comminion.  They  do  nothing  bat  plaoder  the  inhabi- 
tante  of  those  places  which  are  occasionally  overran  by  the  French  ariniea, 
and  wbo  embrace  the  opportonity  of  their  absence  to  carry  on  a  little  trad' 
with  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula." 

Ditto  to  Sir  K  Wdledey, 

"  Valencia,  September  8/1811. 
I  trust  some  d^icisire  measures  will  be  taken  to  abolish  altogether  a 
system  of  privateering  nothing  short  of  piracy ;  and  in  which  the  vessels 
from  Gibraltar  seem  to  take  the  lead.  1  nave  great  reason  to  believe  that 
they  plunder  the  unfortunate  vessels  of  all  countries  by  hoisting  whatever 
colors  may  answer  their  purposes  of  assumed  national  hostility ;  and  as  we 
never  hear  of  their  attacking  each  other,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British 
and  French  flags  are  often  united  in  furtherance  of  this  predatory  warfare. 
The  numberless  complaints  which  1  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
the  difficulty  of  trading  betwixt  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  on  account  of  tlie 

Srivateers  which  swarm  in  these  seas,  drive  many  into  an  intercourse  with 
Barcelona  and  other  places  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  get 
a  livelihood." 

Captain  Codrington  to  Admiral  Penrote,  Valencia. 

**  The  depredations  of  the  Gibraltar  privateers  have  been  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  to  bring  serious  re- 
flections upon  Uie  British  flag.'' 

Sbgtion  VL — ^Frkngh  PaisoirBBS  at  Cabbkra. 

Captain  Codrington  to  K  Locker,  Eeq, 

*' September  IS,  1811. 
"  I  cannot  at  all  events  think  it  a  wise  measure  to  receive  into  Colonel 
Whittingham's  corps  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  who  have  long  ago  withstood 
the  offers  of  General  Roche,  when  naked  ae  they  were  bom,  and  fighting  for 
Mch  other**  miaerable  rations  to  prolong  an  existence  inconccivMy  wretched, 
in  hopes  of  rejoining  the  French." 

Sir  JET.  Wdleeley  to  Captain  Codrington, 

"  October  10, 1811. 
"  With  regard  to  the  French  prisoner*  at  Cabrera,  I  procured  from  the 
Spanish  government  long  since  an  order  to  the  Governor  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  to  suspend  all  negotiations  with  the  French  on  that  subject,  and  itC 
on  any  account  to  consent  to  exchange  them." 
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Na  V. 

SBcnoir  L 

SIEGE  OF  TARRAGONA. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  C.  Cotton, 

"  Tarragona,  May  15,  1811. 

During  the  panic  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  npou  the  anexpeoted 
arrival  of  the  French  army,  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  most  extensive 
sacrifices  appear  to  have  been  readily  submitted  to.  But  from  the  present 
apathy  and  indifference  in  those  who  should  set  an  example  of  activity, 
and  from  the  general  deficiency  of  ordnance  stores,  I  by  no  means  consider 
the  place  in  that  state  of  security  which  the  strength  of  its  works  and  posi- 
tion would  otherwise  lead  me  to  expect** 

'*  A  well  planned  sortie  was  made  yesterday,  but  failed  through  the  back- 
wardness of  some  of  the  oflScers  employed  in  it" — *'  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  assured  by  an  officer,  who  conspicuously  did  his  duty  on  this  ooca- 
sion,  and  who  was  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  from  the  backwardness  of  the 
column  directed  to  support  him,  that  he  attributes  the  salvation  of  hit 
troops  entirely  to  the  fire  from  the  shipping." 

Captain  CodringUm  to  Sir  C  Cotton 

**  Blake,  off  Villa  Nueva,  June  16,  1811. 

"  Leaving  Tarragona  on  the  16th  (May),  we  reached  Peniscola  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  Itth." — "  From  thence  General  Doyle  wrote  to  General  0*Don- 
ni>ll  an  account  of  the  situation  of  Tarragona  and  of  my  detaining  Captain 
Adam  at  Peniscola.  in  readiness  to  receive  any  reinforcement  whicn  he 
might  be  pleased  to  send  to  that  garrison.  Upon  our  arrival  off  Murviedro, 
we-  found  General  OTtonnell  had  already  ordered  the  embarkation  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  artillery- 
men." — ''Delivering  to  General  O'Donnell  two  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  clothing,  to  enable  him  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many 
recruit M  already  trained  as  would  supply  the  place  of  the  rcffular  soldiers 
thus  detached  from  bis  army,  we  proceeded  to  Valencia  and  landed  the 
remainder  of  our  cargo,  by  which  means  the  troops  of  General  Villa  Campa, 
then  dispersed  as  peasantry  for  want  of  arms,  were  enabled  again  to  Uke 
the  field,  and  the  corps  of  Mina  and  the  Empecinado  completed  ir  al'  the 
requisites  of  active  warfare.'* 

**  At  Alicant  we  proceeded  t9  take  in  as  many  necessary  materials  for 
Tarragona  as  the  ship  would  actually  stow,  besides  eighty  artiller3'men  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  powder,  ball-cartridge,  &c„  sent  in  the  Paloma 
^Spanish  corvette  from  Caitha^ena  in  company  with  a  Spanish  transport 
from  Cadiz  deeply  laden  with  similar  supplies.** 

"  After  returning  to  Valencia,  where  we  landed  the  additional  arms,  d^c , 
for  the  Aragonese  array,  Tre  moved  on  to  Murviedro,  where  thi  conde  of 
BiMpal  proceeded  from  Valencia  to  join  us  in  a  consultation  with  his 
brother,  although  on  account  of  his  wound  he  was  very  unfit  for  such  a 
journey.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
General  0*Donnell  to  commit  to  my  protection,  for  the  succor  of  Tarra- 
gona, another  division  of  bis  best  troops  under  General  Miranda,  consisting 
of  four  thousand  men,  whilst  he  himself  would  move  forward  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.^ 
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"  The  frequent  disappointments  which  the  brave  Catalonian  army  had 
heretofore  met  with  from  Yalencian  promisee,  made  the  sight  of  so  exten- 
sive and  disinterested  a  reinforcement  the  more  truly  welcome,  because  the 
least  expected,  and  the  admiration  which  was  thus  created  in  the  besieged 
appeared  to  produce  proportionate  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.** 

"  I  shall  direct  the  whole  of  my  attention  to  the  neighborhood  of  Tarra- 
gona, in  readiness  for  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  French,  if  General  Suchet 
should  fortunately  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  for  re-embarking  and 
restoring  to  General  O'Donnell  whatever  may  remain  of  the  Yalencian 
troops,  according  to  the  solemn  pledge  he  exacted  from  me  before  he  would 
consent  thus  to  pai*t  with  the  nower  and  strength  of  his  army.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  General  Miranda,  the  principal 
officer  of  his  staff,  General  Doyle,  Captain  Adam,  Captain  White,  and  my- 
self, that  he  considered  me  as  entirely  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  and  that  if  I  failed  in  redeeming  my  ple({ge  he  would 
resign  his  command  for  that  particular  account ** 

**  It  is  but  justice  to  myself,  however,  that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  did 
most  distinctly  warn  General  O'Donnell,  that  I  would  in  no  case  answer  for 
his  army  if  placed  under  the  Immediate  command  of  Campo  Verde,  for  any 
distant  inland  operation,  more  particularly  as  I  knew  that,  in  addition  to 
his  own  deficiency  in  ability,  he  was  surrounded  by  people  whose  advice 
and  whose  conduct  were  in  no  case  to  be  relied  on.** 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  C,  Cotton, 

"  Blake,  Tarragona,  June  22,  1811. 
**  I  found  upon  my  last  return  here  an  arrangement  made,  that  in  case  of 
the  enemy  gaming  the  Puerto,  General  Sarsfield  should  retire  to  the  Mole 
with  part  of  his  division,  from  whence  I  had  only  to  assist,  but  was  much 
astonished  to  find,  by  a  message,  through  Colonel  Green,  from  General  Con- 
treras,  that  although  he  had  heard  of  such  a  disposition  beine  made  by 
General  Sarsfield,  and  assented  to  by  the  Enelish  squadron,  it  had  not  his 
official  knowledge  or  approbation.** — **I  understmd  that  an  order  had 
arrived  in  the  morning  from  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde  for  General  Ve- 
lasco  to  take  the  command  of  Puerto,  and  for  General  Sarsfield  to  join  his 
army,  that  the  latter  had  given  up  his  command  to  some  colonel  at  about 
three  o'clock,  who  was,  by  his  own  confession,  totally  unfit  for  it,  and  that 
General  Velasco  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  Spanish  troops  flying  in 
confusion  from  the  want  of  being  properly  commanded,  and  the  French 
assaulting  the  pla«:e.** 

laplain  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  Pellew, 

"Mattaro,  November  1,  1811.  • 
"  Having  stated  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  on  the  22d  June  last, 
that  I  understand  General  Sarsfield  had  quitted  the  Puerto  and  embarked 
without  the  knowledge  of  General  Coctreras,  (which  indeed  was  the  sub- 
stance of  a  message  sent  me  by  General  Contreras  himself,^  I  owe  it  to  an 
officer  of  General  Sai-sfield's  high  military  character  to  declare  my  convic- 
tion that  the  statement  there  made  by  General  Contreras  is  absolutely  false 
and  unfounded,  and  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  in  justification  of  my  present 
opinion ;  1st.  A  passport,  sent  by  General  Contreras  to  General  Sarsfield 
in  consequence,  as  he  alleged,  of  an  order  from  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde. 
2d.  An  extract  from  the  manifesto  of  the  marquis,  in  which  he  disavows 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  passports.     8d.  A  letter  from  General  Contr* 
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ras  to  General  Sanfield,  in  answer  to  one  written  by  the  Utter,  reouesting 
to  see  the  order  by  which  he  was  directed  to  quit  the  Puerto  at  sucn  a  crit- 
ical moment,  in  which  he  says,  '  that  he  cannot  send  him  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter, because  it  is  confidential,  but  that  his  presence  is  necessary  at  the  head- 
quarters to  assist  in  the  operations  about  to  take  place  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison,  and  that  he  has  not  a  moment  to  lose/  4th.  The  copy  of  another 
letter  written  on  the  same  day  by  General  Contreras  to  the  superior  junta, 
in  which  he  says  that  General  Sarsfield  quitted  the  Puerto  without  hia 
knowledge II  r 

Oei-ifral  Doyle  to  Colonel  Roche, 

"/ufi«28,  1811. 
"  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  so  absurd,  and  I  could  almost  say 
wiekedy  as  the  conduct  of  the  iunta  or  captain-general  of  Carthagena,  in  tak- 
ing away  the  firelocks  from  the  regiments  thet/  $ent  toitk  such  narade  of  their 
peUrioHem  to  relieve  Tarragona.  Two  thousand  men  are  already  in  this  city 
without  firelocks,  such  is  the  daily  destruction  of  arms  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  the  getting  out  of  repair  from  constant  use." 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  Charlee  Cotton, 

"  Off  Tarragona,  June  28,  1811. 
"  Another  regiment  arrived  from  Carthagena  yesterday,  under  convoy  of 
the  Cossack ;  but,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  their  arms  were  taken  from  them 
by  Colonel  Roche,  upon  their  going  to  embark,  and  therefore,  as  being  of 
no  use  to  the  g^n*ison,  I  have,  by  desire  of  the  general,  sent  them  to  Villa 
Nueva,  and  as  there  are  already  2000  men  in  the  place  without  arms,  I  have 
tent  the  Termagant  to  Carthagena,  to  endeavor  to  procure  those  which  have 
been  tb«s  inconsiderately  taken  from  the  troops  belonging  to  that  place. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  C.  CoUon. 
[Extract] 

"June  29,  1811. 
"  Tb-  Regnlus  with  five  transports  including  a  victualer  arrived  with 
Colonel  Skerrett  and  his  detachments  on  the  26th.  The  surf  was  so  great 
oo  that  day  that  we  had  no  other  communication  in  the  forenoon  than  by 
a  man  swimming  on  shore  with  a  letter,  and  upon  Colonel  Skerrett  putting 
questions  to  General  Doyle  and  myself  upon  the  conduct  he  should  pursue 
according  to  his  orders,  we  agreed  in  our  opinion  that  although  the  arrival 
of  Uie  troops  before  the  Puerto  (lower  town)  was  taken  would  probably 
have  saved  the  garrison,  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  their  being  landed, 
if  practicable,  would  only  serve  to  prolong  the  fate  of  the  place  for  a  very 
short  time  at  the  certain  sacrifi<^  of  the  whole  eventually.  This  opinion 
was  grounded  on  a  number  of  diflTerent  circumstances,  and  was  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  that  of  Captains  Adam  and  White.  In  the  evening  the 
surf  abated  sufficiently  for  General  Doyle,  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  as  v».ll  as  the  captains  of  the  squadron  and  myself,  to  wait  upon 
General  Coo'Terns,  who  repeated  his  determination  to  cut  his  way  out  and 
join  the  Mt-rquis  of  Campo  Verde  the  inetant  the  enemy'n  teaching  battery 
ihould  open,  and  which  he  expected  would  take  place  the  following  morning, 
and  who  agieed  the  English  ought  not  to  land  with  any  view  of  defending 
the  town,  although  he  wished  tJ^em  to  join  in  his  meditated  sortie." 
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£xlraet9  from  OenertU  CwUreratf  Report, 
(TraosUtod.) 

**  1  saw  1  jyself  reduced  to  my  own  gftrrison.** — "  I  considered  if  my  foret 
was  capable  of  this  effort  ^defending  the  breach),  one  of  the  most  heroic  thai 
war  furnishes,  and  to  winch  few  men  can  brinf;  theraselyes.  I  recollected, 
however,  that  I  had  ttill  eight  thowiandofthe  b^  and  mott  experienced  trooP9 
in  Spain.** — "  All  conspired  against  this  poor  ffarrison.  Campo  Verde  in 
quitting  the  place  promised  to  come  back  quickly  to  its  succor,  but  he  did 
not,  altliouffu  he  daily  renewed  his  promises.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
sent  Miranda  with  a  division  which  disembarked,  and  the  day  following  re- 
embarked  and  went  to  join  Campo  Verde.** 

**  An  English  division  came  on  the  26th.  Colonel  Skerrett,  who  com- 
manded them,  came  in  the  evening  to  confer  with  me  and  to  demand  what 
I  wished  him  to  do.  /replied  UuU  if  he  would  ditembark  and  enter  the  place, 
he  ehould  be  received  with  joy  and  treated  <u  he  merited;  that  he  had  only  to 
chooee  the  point  that  he  wi»hed  to  defend  and  I  would  give  it  to  him,  but  that  all 
woM  at  hi*  choice,  eince  I  would  neither  command  nor  counsel  him.  The  27th 
the  English  commandants  of  artillery  and  engineers  came  to  examine  the 
front  attacked,  and  being  convinced  that  the  place  was  not  in  a  state  to  re- 
sist, returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  all  went  away  from  the  place  they 
came  to  succor. 

**  ITiie  abandonment  on  the  part  of  those  who  eatne  to  eace  wan  the  worst  of 
all ;  it  made  such  an  impression  on  the  soldiers  that  they  beg^  to  see  that 
they  were  lost,  became  low-spirited  and  only  resisted  from  my  continual 
exhortations,  and  because  they  saw  my  coolness  and  the  confidence  I  had, 
that  if  they  executed  my  orders  the  French  would  fail  But  this  only  lasted 
a  few  hours,  the  notion  of  being  abandoned  again  seized  them  and  overcame 
aU  other  ideas." 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  C  Cotton. 

"July  12,1811. 
"  The  vacillating  conduct  of  General  Contrcras  regarding  the  defence  of 
Tarragona  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  loss  of  that  important  fortress.** 

Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  JS.  Pellew. 

*Vti/y  12.  1811. 
"The  Marquis  blames  Generals  Caro  and  Miranda,  whilst  the  latter 
retort  the  accusation ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  giving  full  credit 
to  what  each  says  of  the  other,  neither  will  suffer  ignonr  ny  beyond  that  U 
which  hia  conduct  has  entitled  him." 

Ditto  to  Mr.  WelUsley. 
[Extrmct.] 

*Vti/y  20, 1811. 
"  The  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  principality  will  produce  mate* 
rial  accusations  against  the  generals  who  lately  commanded  in  it,  without,  I 
fear,  any  of  them  meeting  the  punishment  which  is  their  due.  Some  of  the 
enclosed  papers  may  help  you  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their  conduct  and 
that  of  the  Spanish  marine ;  and  those  respecting  the  anns  for  which  I  sent 
to  Carthagena  will  show  how  far  Colonel  Roche  is  entitled  to  the  merit 
which  he  so  largely  assumes  on  that  occasion  ** 
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**  To  enftble  yon  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  General  Contreras  I  mnst 
refer  yon  to  General  Doyle,  as  from  his  ignorance  of  our  service,  the  yarious 
requests  and  proposals  wliicb  arose  from  the  Tacillations  in  what  he  called 
his  determinations,  were  signified  to  me  through  him.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  he  ever  visited  the  works  himself,  or  it  would  not  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Captain  Adam  and  myself  to  remove  two  boats,  two  large  stages, 
sixteen  gun-carringes,  and  a  mortar  from  Uie  mole,  long  after  the  French 
were  advanced  beyond  the  Francoli  battery,  and  two  nights  previous  to 
their  gaining  the  Puerto ;  an  accidental  visit  to  the  mole  one  night,  just 
after  placing  the  gunboats  and  launches,  discovered  to  me  this  mortar  with 
no  less  than  twelve  guns  in  readiness  for  forming  a  battery ;  and  upon  General 
Doyle,  by  my  request,  representing  this  to  the  general  of  artillery,  he  talked 
of  inquiring  into  it  to^morroto." 

"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  describe  further  the  conduct  of  the 
general  of  artillery,  or  I  might  find  sufficient  subject  in  the  events  of  every 
passing  day  from  the  first  investment  of  the  place." — "  I  shall  be  very  ready 
to  come  forward  personally  in  aid  of  that  justice  which  is  due  to  the  num- 
berless brave  men  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons 
alluded  to,  who  have  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves. 

Seotioit  XL 

Captain  Codrinffton  to  Sir  E,  PelUw, 

•••/tt/y29,  1811. 
"Had  Colonel  Green,  the  military  agent  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Doyle,  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessors  of  continuing  at  the  head- 
quarters ot  the  army  and  in  personal  communication  wiUi  the  captain- 
j^neral,  instead  of  retiring  to  Peniscola  with  the  money  and  arms  remain- 
ing, we  should  not  be  left  as  we  are  to  the  precarious  source  of  mere  acci- 
dental communications  for  receiving  intelligence.** 

Captcnn  Codrington  to  Don  F,  SavartcSt  vocal  of  the  Junta. 

"/tt/y28,  1811. 
■  Colonel  Green,  the  British  military  agent,  being  at  Peniscola,  1 


have  opened  the  letter  from  the  junta  to  him." — "  Had  I  not  in  this  instance 
opened  the  letters  to  the  admiral  and  the  military  agent,  the  junta  would 
have  received  no  answer  to  them  until  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  eze- 
ente  their  object" 

Captain  Tfumat  to  Captain  Codrington. 
[Extract] 
"JJ.  M,  8.  Undaunted,  offArens,  Get.  1,  1811. 
"  Having  observed,  in  the  Catalonia  Gazette  of  the  24th  of  September, 
the  copy  oi  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  Colonel  Green  to  his  excellency  Gen- 
eral I«acy,  relative  to  our  operations  on  the  Medns  Islands,  from  the  surren- 
der of  the  castle  to  the  period  of  our  quitting  them,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to 
you  my  surprise  and  astonishment  as  seeing  mcts  so  grossly  misrepresented, 
and  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  contradict  in  the  most  positive  manner 
the  assertions  there  made  use  of.    To  prove  how  inconsistent  this  l<^ttcr  is 
with  real  facts,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  only  to  say  that  Colonel  Green, 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  all  the  English  officers,  on  my  asking  him  a 
question  relative  to  the  practicability  of  keeping  the  island,  aid  declare  that 
VOL.  m.— Fl 
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he  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  expedition ;  that  my  instmctions  pointed  him 
out  as  a  volunteer  onljr.  But  immediately  after,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  did 
declare  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  island  was  not  tenable. 

**  As  I  understood  it  was  inteniled  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  larger 
island,  I  judged  it  proper  to  retire  from  it  for  a  short  time  and  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  castle,  which  might  induce  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  the 
works  he  had  thrown  np,  and  thereby  afford  our  ally  an  opportunity  when- 
ever he  chose  to  occupy  them  again,  to  fortify  himself  witnout  molestation; 
and  this  supposition  it  has  appeared  was  well  grounded  But  while  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  stood,  it  was  an  obiect  of  jeidousy  to  the  French ;  nor 
would  they  in  my  opinion  have  quitted  the  ground  thev  occupied,  nor  the 
Spaniards  have  been  enabled  to  settle  themselves,  had  this  measure  not 
been  adopted     I  therefore  gave  orders  for  embarking  the  g^ns  and  stores. 

"If  necessary,  I  could  say  much  more  on  the  subject  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary letter ;  the  few  remarks  I  have  made  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient 
As  an  act  of  courtesy  to  Colonel  Green,  on  landing  the  marines,  I  directed 
the  marine  officers  to  receive  their  orders  from  him ;  but  military  aid  was 
not  necessary,  for  you  may  recollect  before  the  expedition  sailed,  on  your 
informing  me  that  General  Lacy  had  offered  some  Spanish  troops,  and  ask- 
ing how  many  I  thouffht  would  be  necessary,  my  answer  was, '  about  forty  ;* 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  without  the  assistance  of  even  a 
sinpfle  soldier,  the  castle  would  have  fiedlen  into  our  hands  as  speedily 
as  It  did  on  this  occasion." 

SficriON  IIL 

Captain  Oodringt<m*9  Ordert  to  Captain  Adam  of  the  Invineible, 

"July  I,  1811. 
"  You  are  hereby  directed,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  made  tc 
me  by  General  Doyle,  to  proceed  towards  Majorca  in  search  of  the  Spanish 
frigates  Prueba,  Diana,  and  Astrea,  which  the  general  reports  to  be  going 
to  that  island  (contrary  to  orders)  with  the  treasure,  archives  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  vessels  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  destined  for  the 
inland  fortresses  of  Catalonia,  together  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  which 
were  saved  from  Tarragona,  and  which  are  required  to  join  the  army  im- 
mediately. Upon  meeting  them  you  are  to  deliver  the  accompanying 
order  for  them  to  return  here,  and  you  are,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience." 

Captain  Codringtof^  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

"  VtUa  Nueva,  July  8,  1811. 
"  I  should  feel  the  more  hurt  by  being  driven  to  adopt  such  a  measure, 
hnd  not  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Frueba  and  Diana  made  their  captains  a 
disgrace  to  the  situation  they  hold.  These  two  frigates  remained  quiet 
spectators  of  the  British  squadron  engaging  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  on 
tne  22d  of  last  month,  ana  never  attempted  to  give  any  assistance  to  the 
garrison,  except  by  now  and  then  sending  a  gun-boat  to  join  those  manned 
by  the  English.  They  did  not  assist  in  the  embarkation  of  the  numberless 
women,  children,  and  wounded  soldiers,  until  goaded  into  it  by  the  orders 
of  General  Contreras,  afler  I  had  already  sent  above  two  thousand  to  this 
place ;  and  even  when  I  had  no  longer  any  transports  for  their  reception, 
the  captain  of  the  Prueba  refused  to  receive  some  wounded  offioera." 
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Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"/i«/yl8,1811. 
**  I  eannot  describe  to  you  the  difficalties  which  I  have  been  put  to  by  the 
miscondact  of  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  of  war  which  I  have  had  to 
eommanicate  with  upon  the  coast,  with  exception  of  the  Astrea  frigate  and 
the  Paloma  corvette.  In  the  others  I  have  seen  neither  courage  to  oppose 
the  enemy  nor  humanity  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their  countrymen." — 
"  I  have  neard  also  that  the  Algesiras,  which  lately  arrived  at  Arena,  has 
landed  the  stores  and  ammunition,  with  which  she  was  charged,  at  the  risk 
of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  tiie  enemy,  and  has  quitted  the  station  1" 

SsonoN  IV. 
Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  B,  PeUew, 

"July  12, 181L 
**  General  Milans  is  collecting  a  mixture  of  troops,  consisting  of  those  who 
nave  escaped  the  enemy.** 

"  He  speaks  loudly  of  his  indifference  to  a  command,  while  he  boasts  that 
if  he  were  captain-general  he  would  raise  forty  thousand  men  and  clear  the 
country  of  the  enemy  I  But  in  the  midst  of  his  disgusting  rodomontade  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions, 
and  that  instead  of  raisinff  an  army  he  is  more  likely,  by  the  system  he  baa 
adopted,  to  shake  the  stability  of  that  which  is  still  left  for  the  defence  of 
the  principality.** 

•  Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  H,  Wdletley, 

"  September  1,  1811. 
"  The  affair  of  General  Milans*,  (namely,  the  sending  of  com  to  Barce- 
lona under  his  passport,)  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  private  let- 
ter, is  still  invoivea  in  mystery,  which  I  hope  however  to  penetrate  upon 
my  return  to  Arens  de  Mar.  The  Mataro  papers  reported  that  two  soldiers 
were  shot  and  a  seijeant  flogged  at  Arena  for  suffering  corn  to  pass  their 
guard  at  Mong^t  on  its  way  to  Barcelona.  The/oc^  of  the  punishment  is  I 
believe  truly  stated,  but  the  eaute  no  less  falsely,  entirely  as  I  suspect  with 
the  view  of  terminating  my  investigation  into  this  nefarious  traffic  Gen- 
eral Lacy,  instead  of  answering  my  letter,  refers  me  by  word  of  mouth  to 
the  junta,  and  the  deputation  from  the  junta,  who  went  to  Mataro  (as  they 
assured  me)  purposely  to  investigate  the  business,  now  tell  me  that  it  is  an 
affair  purely  military,  and  refer  me  to  General  Milans  himsell** 

Section  V 
Extract  from  a  Minute  made  by  Captain  Codrington. 

**  Mattaro  July  6,  ISlh 
"  Colonel  CVRonan,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde,  arrived, 
and  infoi*med  me  that  he  came  from  the  Marquis,  who  was  on  his  march  to 
this  town  or  Arens,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  all  the  infantry  not  Cata- 
lans, and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  cavalry,  leaving  the  horses  on  the 
beach.  Colonel  O'Ronan  said  this  determination  was  the  result  of  a  junta, 
composed  of  the  Marquis,  General  St  Juan,  General  Caro,  General  Miranda, 
^e  general  of  artillery.  Brigadier  Santa  Cruz,  Velasco,  and  Sarsfleld ;  that 
after  the  thing  had  been  proposed  and  discussed  a  long  time,  Sarsfield  was 
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the  first  t«  give  his  vote,  that  he  ro»e  from  his  seat  and  said,  *  any  officer 
wh'^  could  ffive  such  an  opinion  must  be  a  traitor  to  his  coantry,  and  that 
he  and  his  division  would  stand  or  fall  with  the  principality.'  Every  other 
ofp-jer  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  except  the  Marquis  (it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  Santa  Gi-uz  also  suppoi-ted  Sarsfield),  who  thought  with  Sars- 
ned,  and  yet  it  seems  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  by  the  other  gener- 
als.    In  mort,  it  appears  fie  teat  resolved  to  abandon  the  principality. 

*  I  told  him,  without  hesitation,  that  to  embark  the  Valencians  I  felt  a 
duty  to  General  0*DonneI,  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  to  the  whole 
nation,  but  that  I  felt  it  equally  my  duty  upon  no  account  to  embark 
the  army  of  Catalonia,  and  thus  become  a  party  concerned  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  province  I  had  been  sent  to  protect** — "The  colonel,  who  could  not 
venture  on  shore  again  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mattaro,  for  having  been  the  bearer  of  a  conmiission  to  arrest  Brigadier 
Milans  about  a  month  ago,  sent  to  tlie  marquis  my  answer." 

Extract  from  a  minvU  of  information  given  bv  the  Baron  dEroles, 

"/ti/y.9,1811. 

*  The  Baron  d'Eroles  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Catalonia  by  the 
junta  of  general  officers,  oi  wnich  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde  was  presi- 
dent, and  by  tlie  voice  of  the  people.  His  reply  was,  that  so  long  as  the 
army  continued  in  the  principality,  and  there  was  a  senior  general  officer, 
he  would  not  admit  it,  out  that  the  moment  the  army  passed  the  frontier 
(it  was  then  at  Agramunt,  in  full  march  to  Aragon),  he  would  accept  the 
command,  unmindful  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  should  place 
himself,  but  he  would  do  so  in  order  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  to  prevent 
anarchy  and  confusion.  In  this  state  things  were  when  Qeneral  Lacy  ar- 
rived. The  baron  instantly  sought  him,  could  not  find,  but  met  one  of  his 
aid-du-camps,  by  whom  he  wrote  to  him  to  say  what  had  occurred,  but 
that  he  was  resolved  to  support  General  Lacy  m  his  command,  not  only 
with  all  his  local  influence,  but  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  that  he  would 
immediately  join  him  to  put  this  resolution  in  practice." 

Extract  from  General  BoyUs  letter  after  seeing  the  above, 

*  The  Valencian  division,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  four  hundred  of  the 
four  thousand  three  hundred  soldiers  who  disorabarked  in  this  province,  are 
now  on  board  tu  return  to  Valencia.  General  Miranda  says  the  desertion 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  Marquis*s  determination  to  proceed  to 
Aragon  which  made  them  believe  they  would  not  be  embarked.  In  short, 
most  disgraceful  has  been  the  conduct  of  this  division,  and  the  Marquis,  as 
you  will  see  by  this  letter  to  me,  attaches  to  it  no  small  portion  of  blame." 

Captain  Codrington  to  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde, 

"  Blake,  July  5,  181L 

"  I  have  to  remind  you  that  by  ordering  the  Valencian  division  out  of 
Tarragona,  in  breach  of  the  terms  by  which  I  bound  myself  when  I  brought 
tliera,  you  yourself  broke  tlie  pledge  given  by  me,  and  dissolyed  the 
contract" 

Extract  from  Captain  Codrington^s  papers, 

"Minute  of  a  conference   between  Generals  Caro  and  Miranda  with 
General  Doyle  and  myself  this  day. 

*/t«/y9,  ISn. 
**  About  eight  o'clock  GeneraU  Caro  and  Miranda  came  on  board  th* 
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Blake.  After  being  seated  in  the  cabin  with  General  Doyle  and  myself, 
General  Garo  begged  General  Doyle  would  explain  to  me,  that  they  were 
some  in  consequence  of  my  promise,  to  request  I  would  embark  the 
division  of  Valencian  troops  which  I  had  brought  from  Peniscola.  I  desired 
to  know  what  promise  General  Caro  understood  me  to  have  made  ?  He 
answered,  that  I  would  take  the  above  troops  back  to  Valencia.  I  denied 
positively  that  I  had  made  any  promise  to  re-embark  them  if  they  should 
ever  join  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Verde,  although  I  had  deeply  pledged 
myself  to  restore  them  to  General  0*Donnel  if  they  joined  in  a  sortie  from 
the  garrison,  which  I  was  very  confident  would  be  decisive  of  its  success. 
I  then  referred  General  Miranda  to  a  similar  explanation,  which  I  g^ve  to 
him,  through  General  Doyle,  on  the  day  after  our  quitting  Peniscola, 
when  he  had  said  he  was  ordered,  both  by  his  written  instructions  and  by 
verbal  explanation  from  General  O'Donnel,  not  to  land  within  the  garison. 
General  Miranda  instantly  repeated  that  so  he  was ;  upon  which  General 
Doyle,  to  whom  he  had  shown  those  instructions  jointly  with  myself,  after 
leaving  Tarragona  for  Villa  Nueva,  when  under  a  difficulty  as  to  how  he 
should  proceed,  referred  him  to  them  again,  when  it  appeanng  that  he  was 
therein  positively  ordered  '  desembarcar  en  la  plaza  de  Tarragona/  General 
Doyle  stopped. 

"  Oenertu  Miranda.  *  Ah  I  but  read  on.* 

"  General  Doyle,  *  No,  sir,  there  is  the  positive  proof  of  your  receiving 
such  an  order.' 

"  General  Miranda.   *  Well,  but  read  on.* 

"  General  Doyle.  *  No  sir.  This  {pointing  to  the  paper)  is  the  positive  proof 
of  your  receiving  such  an  order,  which  we  wanted  to  establish,  because  you 
positively  denied  it* 

"  Upon  this  General  Caro,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  said,  "  He  was  not 
aware  of  there  being  any  such  order.**  And  General  Miranda  again  request- 
ed General  Doyle  would  read  on. 

"  General  Doyle.  *  For  what  purpose  f  * 

*'  General  Miranda.  *  To  prove  tnat  I  am  not  to  shut  myself  up  with  the 
division  in  the  plaza  de  Tarragona.* 

"  General  Doyle.  *  There  is  no  occasion,  sir,  for  any  proof  of  that,  for  it 
was  a  part  of  the  very  stipulation  made  by  Captain  Codrington  when  he 
strongly  pledged  himself  to  General  0*Donnel* 

"  General  Doyle  continued. — "  And  now,  General  Cait),  that  we  have 
proved  to  you  that  General  Miranda  had  orders  to  land  in  Tarra|;ona,  and 
that  Captain  Codrington  is  bound  by  no  such  promise  as  you  had  imagined, 
I  must  inform  you  that  he  has  been  eight  days  upon  tlie  coast  with  all  the 
ships  of  war  and  transports  which  are  wanted  tor  other  services,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  embarking  these  troops ;  and  he  desires  me  to  add  that  in 
consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  liberal  and  exemplary  assistance  afforded 
by  General  0*Donnel  and  Valencia  in  aid  of  Taragona,  but  not  at  all  on 
account  of  any  pledge  he  has  been  said  to  have  given,  that  he  will  use 
the  same  exertion  in  re-embarking  and  restoring  the  troops  which  he  would 
have  done  if  so  bound  by  his  word  of  honor.*  ** 

Mr.   Wellesley  to  Lord  WeUeOey, 

"  July  28,  1811. 

*  The  morning  of  the  80th  of  June,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 

British  squadron  and  Spanish  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Villa  Nueva,  five 

thousand  French  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry  surprised  the  place  by 

a  night  march,  and  seized  all  the  property  of  Tarragona,  which  had  been 
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sent  before  the  siege.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  next 
three  months  was  demanded,  but  no  violence  or  plunder  allowed  Eroles 
narrowly  escaped.  Lacy,  appointed  to  command  in  Catalonia,  arrived 
Ist  July  at  Villa  Nueva,  the  6th  went  to  Ingualada  to  join  Campo 
Verde." 

*'  Desertion  in  the  army  at  Mattaro  has  been  carried  to  a  most  alarming 
extent  since  the  fall  of  Tarragona ;  the  first  night  fifteen  hundred  men  dis- 
appeared, nearly  three  hundred  cavalry  had  likewise  set  off  towai*ds 
Aragon ;  and  these  desertions  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  sroes  neglect  and 
want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  offioera ' — '  The  only  division  that  keeps 
together  in  any  tolerable  order  is  that  of  General  Sarsfield,  of  aboat  two 
thousand  men.*^ — "  He  had  however  dbputes  with  Eroles,  and  the  people 
ealled  for  the  latter  to  lead  them.** 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  KING  JOSEPH. 

BPANIBH   MDflBTKa's  00MPLAIMT8  OF  THS  nUSNGH  GEmOLALS. 

From  the  eauneillar  of  9tate,  Mariano  LuU  Orgu^fo,  to  King  Joseph, 

"  Madrid,  22  JuilUi,  1810. 

"SiRR, — Le  commissaire  royal  de  Cordoue  me  mande  que  le  due  de 
Dalmatie  lui  a  fait  ^rire  officioUement  de  ne  remettre  aucune  somme  d'ar 
gent  &  la  capitate,  lors  m4me  que  le  ministre  des  finances  le  demanderait, 
jusqu'A  ce  que  les  d^penses  de  I'arm^  des  r^imens  qu'on  Idve  et  des  em- 
ployes de  la  province,  d^c,  fussent  pleinement  couverts,  et  que  le  duo  pren- 
drait  les  mesures  convenables,  dans  le  cas  que  cette  determination  ne  Ait 
pas  suivie.** 

"  Madrid,  8  Agottto  de  1810. 
"  Le  general  S^bastiani  a  fait  voir  au  commissaire  royal  A  Grenade,  un 
ordre  du  due  de  Dalmatie,  qui  lui  enjoint  de  la  manidre  la  plus  expresse,  de 
le  mettre  en  6tat  d'arrestation  si  pour  le  ler  Aodt  lui  et  le  pr^fet  de  Malaga 
ne  mettent  au  pouvoir  de  S^bastiani  quatre  millions  de  reaux.  L*exorbi- 
tance  de  cette  somme,  pour  une  province  qui  a  d6jd  pay6  son  contingent, 
et  le  court  terme  de  huit  jours  design^  pour  le  payement,  doiment  &  croire 
que  cette  comrae  une  fois  livree  on  en  demanaera  une  plus  fort^e.  Selon 
toutes  les  apparences  et  d'apr^s  les  conversations  particulieres,  il  s'agit  de 
profiler  de  Vabsence  du  roi  ]>our  mettre  les  Andalousies  sur  le  m^me  pied 
que  les  provinces  de  Biseaye,  Burgos,  t&c.  II  se  pent  neanmoins  qu'on  ait 
voulu  inspirer  ces  craintes  dans  des  id^es  tout-&-fait  difierentes.  Quoi  qu*il 
en  soit  il  serait  scandalcux  de  voir  un  commissaire  qui  represente  la  per 
•oone  du  i-oi  arrdte  dans  une  de  ses  provinces." 

J^Vom  Mariano  LtUe  Orquyo  to  King  Joseph. 

"  Madrid,  1  Ao^,  18ia 
*'  Monsieur  d*Aranza  m'^orit  en  date  du  22  Aodt  dans  une  lettre  paHic-« 
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Udre  lea  paroles  sniyantes,  en  les  soulignant  poor  mienz  fixer  rattention : 
*  Ia  marieluU  Soult  est  trh  content^  mcUs  il  ne  /era  usage  de  son  autoriU  qus 
pour  U  Hen :  il  cAme  Uroiet  la  nation :  ce pays  lui  plait  beaucoup.  ** 

Ditto  to  ditto, 

"Madridy  U  AoiU,  1810. 
"  Parmi  les  lettres  que  m'a  port4  le  courrier  ^'Andaloude  arrir6  hier,  j*en 
remarque  une  de  Monsieur  Aranza  6orite  dans  un  style  etudie  et  que  je 
Boup9onne  redigee  d*accord  aveo  le  due  de  Dalmatie.  C*est  un  paneg}rrique 
&  la  louange  de  ce  marechal  dans  lequel  monsieur  d'Aranza  porte  aux  nues 
rintelli^ence  et  le  zdle  du  due  de  Dalmatie  dans  la  partie  administrative ; 
la  consideration  qull  donne  aux  autorites  Espagnoles ;  son  extreme  adresse 
&  manier  les  espritSp  et  I'habilete  de  ses  dispositions  militaires,  dans  un  pays 
oouvert  d'insurg^  M.  d* Aranza  termine  en  formant  le  vobu  que  le  mare- 
chal ne  soit  aucunement  trouble  dans  Texecutioii  de  ses  plans,  et  que  le  sort 
de  FAndalousie  soil  mis  entidrement  d  sa  discretion.**  ' 

Ditto  to  ditto. 

'*  Madrid,  le  28  AoiU,  1810. 
"  Par  ma  eorrespondance  avec  FAndalousie  j'ai  appris ;  de  Gordoue :  qu# 
M.  Angulo  a  recu.  les  lettres  qui  Tappellent  d  Madna,  et  qu'U  se  dispose  d 
suiyre  le  grand  convoi  sorti  de  Seville  le  11  du  courant  De  Seville: 
qn'un  corsaire  Fran^ais  s*4tant  empare  d'un  paquebot  qui  allait  de  Cadiz  d 
Alicante,  on  y  avait  trouv6  entr'autres  depones  une  lettre  de  Campmany, 
grand  partisan  des  Anglais,  et  un  des  Coryphees  de  la  revolution.  II 
avouait  d  son  ami,  don  Anselmo  Rodriguez  de  Ribas,  intendant  de  I'armee 
du  centre,  qui  s'etait  plaint  d  lui  des  excds  que  commettaient  certaines 
juntes,  que  Cadiz  n'offrait  pas  un  spectacle  moins  digne  de  pi  tie  :  que  les 
Anglais  qu*il  avait  appris  d  connaftre  s'arrogeaient  peu  d  peu  toute  rauto- 
rit^ :  que  le  commerce  libre  accorde  aux  ports  d'Amenque  excitait  d  Cadiz  un 
m^ontentement  general,  et  que  Veneeas  allait  au  Mexique  en  quality  de 
vice-roi :  il  parle  en  outre  de  Tarrestation  de  plusieurs  personnes  connnes, 
et  de  la  deconsideration  dans  laquelle  est  tombee  la  regence." 

J^om  Mariano  Luis  Orqtiyo  to  King  Joseph, 

"  Madrid,  27  Septembre,  1810 
"  Le  Marechal  Victor  permet  le  passage  d  beaucoup  de  femmes  qui  veu- 
lent  se  r^unir  d  leurs  maris ;  les  femmes  en  contant  les  choses  telles  (ju'elles 
sont,  d^truisent  bien  des  erreurs  dans  lesquelles  on  a  ^en^ralement  et4  en- 
train^  par  le  gouvemement  aotueL  L'ennemi  permit  ces  jours  demiers 
Tentr^e  dans  Tile  d  plusieurs  femmes  qui  voulaient  passer  par  Chiclanes  pour 
se  reunir  d  leurs  parents,  mais  demi^rement  elles  furent  contenues  d  coups 
de  canon,  et  un  boulet  em|>orta  la  t6te  de  celui  qui  les  accompagnaiK  Le 
gouvemement  Anglais  preside  d  toutes  les  operations,  et  craint  cette  espdce 
de  communication." 

"  Valladolid,  le  11  Ao(U,  18ia 
"Sob, — Je  suis  arnv6  d  Yalladolid,  oti  je  n'ai  pas  trouv6  le  General  Eel- 
lermann.    II  parait  que  les  Espagnols  ont  ceme  un  detachement  de  Fran^ais 

3ni  se  trouve  d  la  Puebla  de  Senabria,  et  que  ce  general  y  est  al]6  pour  le 
iSbloquer.     Les  guerilles  ont  et6  hier  aux  portes  de  Yalladolid,  et  il  y  a 
einq  d  six  jours  que  soixante-dix  Franyais  ont  6t4  d^truits  d  Yillalon ;  la  ter- 
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reur  s'est  emparee  de  tons  les  esprits,  et  Ton  croit  que  trois  cents  hommet 
ne  ftuffisent  pas  pour  faire  passer  un  courrier:  malgre  cela,  je  partirai 
demaiu,  escorts  par  deux  cents  boromes  avec  un  convoi  de  prisonniers  de 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  dont  le  nombre  n'est  pas  considerable,  parce  qu'ici  on  leoi 
accorde  la  liberte  moyennant  nne  soDome  qu'on  r^le  avec  le  General  Kel 
lermann  pour  les  frais  de  la  guerre. 

**  Toutes  les  autorit^  du  pays  sont  venaes  me  visiter,  et  me  coosulter  sur 
la  conduite  qu'elles  doivent  tenir,  depuis  les  derniers  ordres  du  General 
Kellennami  pour  qu'elles  n'ob^issent  ni  ne  correspondent  avec  d'autre 
autorite  que  ut  sienne.  Cest  la  chancellerie  qui  se  trouve  plus  embarras- 
s6e  que  toute  autre,  parce  qu'elle  ne  peut  concilier  Tadministration  de  la 
justice  au  nom  de  votre  majeste  avec  rimpoesibilite  de  correspondre  avec 
•on  ministre. 

**  Je  n'ai  pas  re^u  le  moindre  ^ard  du  G4n4ral  Dufrene  qui  est  A  la  place 
du  General  Kellermann.  11  ne  m'a  pas  visite,  ni  mdme  accords  un  fsction- 
naire ;  tout  le  monde  s'en  est  aper^u,  et  cette  conduite  a  confirm^  Topi- 
nion  que  Ton  a  confue  que  votre  maje^t^  ne  r^ffne  point  dans  ce  pays.  J  ai 
tAche  de  d^truire  une  idee  qui  d^ourage  les  veritables  sujets  de  votre  ma- 
jesty, et  soutient  les  esp^rances  de  ses  ennemis.  Les  gen^rauz  ne  s'aper- 
(oivent  pas  du  mal  qu'ils  produisent  en  faisant  croire  que  le  service  de  1  em- 
perenr  et  ses  int^rets  peuvent  ^tre  en  contradiction  avec  oenx  de  votre 
majesty 

"  Si  le  General  Dufrene  s'etait  bom6  A  ne  rien  faire  pour  faciliter  mon 
voyage,  j*aurais  moins  de  motife  de  plainte  contre  lui,  mais  il  a  rctenu  Tea- 
corte  de  cavalerie  que  le  General  Tilly  m'avait  donnee.  De  toutes  lep 
manidres,  sire,  je  ferai  tout  oe  qui  sera  en  mon  pouvoir  pour  acc^lerer  mon 
voyage,  et  repondre  A  la  confiance  avec  laquelle  votre  majeste  a  daign6  me 
distinguer 

"Le  Marquis  Almxmaba." 

Orgujfo  to  Joteph,  relating  hu  Conference  with  the  French  AmboMmdor 
[Extract] 

"  Madrid,  AoOi  22, 18ia 
"  Je  lui  dis  de  s*adresser  sur  ces  deux  points  au  ministre  des  relations  ex- 
t^rieures ;  il  me  r^pondit  qu*un  deeagr^ment  qu'on  ^prouvait  avec  lui  6tait 
Toblig^ation  de  lui  donner  a  tout  bout  de  champ  des  notes  ecrites,  qu'A  Vit- 
toria  il  I'avalt  compromis  en  pr^utant  A  votre  majeste  ces  notes  comme 
officielles,  que  le  bon  vieux  due  (ce  sont  ses  propres  expreauonsj  etourdis- 
sait  dans  Tinstant,  qu*il  n'entcndait  point,  ou  ne  voulait  point  enten- 
dre ce  qu*on  lui  disait,  et  qu*il  demandait  qu'on  lui  donn&t  par^  6crit  ce 
aui  n'etait  pas  necessaire  d'ecrire.  Je  lui  repetais  toujours  qu'il  devait 
s  adresser  au  due  puisque  c'^tait  le  seul  canal  par  lequel  il  devait  diri- 
ger  ses  demandes,  que  je  ne  me  melais  point  de  ces  affaires,  et  que  je 
n'en  entretiendrais  votre  majesty,  A  moins  que  votre  majesty  ne  m'en  parl&t 
la  premiere,  mais  comme  simple  particulier  ie  I'assurai  de  Tinviolabilit^  des 
promesses  de  votre  majeste  et  de  ses  idees  lilxgrales.  L'ambassadeur  ajonta 
que  dans  la  mating  du  jour  de  St  Napol^n,  et  les  jours  suivants  le  Gene- 
ral Belliard,  Borelli,  et  leurs  alentours  avaient  parle  fort  mal  des  expres- 
sions de  votre  majeste  sur  ses  premiers  devoirs,  et  qu'il  ne  doutait  pas  qu'ils 
n'en  eussent  ^rit  A  Paris ;  qu'il  n'avait  pas  pu  se  dispenser  de  transmettre 
A  sa  cour  ces  pai*oles ;  mais  qu'il  les  avait  prrsentees  comme  une  consequence 
du  premier  discours  tenu  par  votre  majesU  et  une  nnance  necessaire  pour 
adoudr  U  mauvais  effet  qu'avait  produit  ici  I'artiole  du  Honitear  sur  le* 
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mots  de  I'einpereiir  an  dno  de  Berg.  Je  le  lui  avais  pn'eent^  de  cette  manidre 
en  sortant  de  I'appartement  de  voire  majesty,  et  je  liii  inonirai  en  m^me 
temps  un  rapport  venu  de  la  Navarre  dans  lequel  on  depeignait  le  facheux 
etAt  de  ce  royanme  en  proie  aiix  excds  des  bandes  de  brigands  et  aux  dilap- 
idations  des  'gouvernemens  militaires.  Si  Tambassadeur  a  4erit  dans  ces 
termes  comme  il  me  Va  dit,  autant  par  honnear  ^ue  par  attachement  &  voire 
majeste,  d  son  pays  et  an  noire,  il  a  bien  rempli  ses  devoii's.  Quoiqu*i(  en 
suit,  je  me  suis  era  oblige  de  donner  connaissance  A  voire  majesie  de  ees 
ftiiis  ainsi  que  de  la  surprise  que,  selon  Tambassadeur,  a  eaas6  a  Tempereur 
et  an  ministdre  Fran^ais  le  silence  du  Duo  de  Santa  Fe  qui  ne  s*explique  sur 
rien.  Uambassadecr  se  plaint  d'avoir  6te  compromis  par  lui,  car  a  sa  de- 
mande  et  en  consequence  des  conversations  fre^uentes  qu'il  eut  avec  lui 

Sendant  les  trois  jours  qu'il  passa  a  Madrid,  il  ecnvit  &  sa  cour  que  le  Due 
e  Santa  F6  etait  charge  de  n^ocier  sur  la  situation  de  voire  majesie  et 
celle  de  noire  pays,  que  rambassadeur  lui-ra^me  disait  ne  pouvoir  pas 
durer.    Cest  a  la  lettre  ce  que  c'est  dit  entre  Tembassadeur  et  moi,  <&&,  ao,** 

Orgu^o  to  Joteph, 

"  Madrid,  le  13  Ifavembre,  1810. 
"  Monseur  Pereyra  a  re(u  du  marechal  Souli  une  reponse  extr^mement 
aigre.  Ce  Ck>mmi8saire  royal  persiste  dans  son  opinion  que  les  mesures 
indiquees  par  le  duo  de  Dalmatie  pour  rapprovisionneroeni  de  Tarmee 
ne  rempliront  pas  le  but  qu'il  se  propose ;  mais  le  marechal  veut  6tre  ob^i 
D'un  autre  c6te  le  General  Sebasiiani  Ta  contraint  A  lui  donner  onze  cent 
mille  reaux  Plao6  entre  ces  deux  ecueils.  Monsieur  Pereyra  a  perdu 
courage  et  demande  k  voire  majestic  de  le  rappeller  4  Madrid.  Le  General 
Dufour  a  pris  le  commandement  de  Grenade. 

"Mariano  Luis  dk  OsQuua'' 

Ditto  to  ditto. 

**  Madrid,  19  de  Deeembre,  1810. 
"Monsieur  le  Compie  de  Montarco  etait  le  11  courant  &  Manzanares  il 
m'^rit  que  les  habiians  de  la  Manche  se  plaigneni  de  ce  que  les  troupes 
qui  retrouvent  dans  la  province  ne  les  proieffeni  pas  autant  que  leur  nombre 
le  leur  permet,  que  les  brigands  vienneni  leur  enlever  leurs  grains  pour 
les  transporter  dans  les  royaumes  de  Valence  et  de  Mureie,  ou  dans  TEstre- 
madourc.  lis  craigneni  une  diseite  et  de  desirent  ardemmement  qu'il  se 
forme  de  grands  depdi-s  de  grains  dans  des  places  4  I'abri  des  inouraions  des 
partis  d'insurg^s.  Les  commandants  des  troupes  Fran9aises  soni  d'une 
exigence  et  d'une  hauteur  insupporiables,  et  les  rapports  faiis  au  Compie 
de  Montarco  par  toutes  les  auiorites  legales  du  pays  confirment  compleite- 
ment  ceux  que  I'iniendant  de  la  Manche  ne  cesse  de  faire  aux  divers  minis- 
t^res  depuis  plusieurs  mois." 

"  Madrid,  le  Ihrrier,  1811. 

*SnE, — Le  prefet  de  Saniander  me  rem^t,  en  d&te  du  16  Janvier  copie 
des  offices  qull  a  re^us  pour  la  reunion  de  ceite  province  au  gouvemement 
militaire  de  Biscaye.  J'ai  I'honneur  de  les  mettre  sons  les  yeux  de  voire 
majesie  en  Ini  observant  que  ceite  mesurd  a  die  pris  sur  la  proposition  do 
Gdndral  CaffarelH. 

"  On  a  demand^  au  prefet  de  Saniander  un  6tat  des  employes  civils  et 
militaires,  des  moines,  du  clerg^,  et  des  appoiniemens  doni  lis  jouissent 
D  eroit  en  consequence  que  des  attributions  ainsi  que  celles  des  employ^ 
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seront  nulles  d^ft  que  la  province  sera  goiivern^e  &  Tinstar  de  oelle  de  Bia* 
caye.  II  ajoute  que  lui  et  les  chefs  priiicipaux  de  radministration  sent  d6- 
c\i^  a  ne  travailler  que  sous  les  ordresde  votre  majeste  et  demandent  ayec 
ifistaace  que  voire  majeste  ne  les  abandonne  pas. 

**  Le  sous-prefet  de  Logrogne  me  dit  en  d&te  du  22  Janvier  que  Tppinion 
publique  s'est  am^lioree  depuis  qu'on  y  a  appris  les  nouvelles  du  Portugal, 
et  qu'on  y  connait  le  peu  de  moyens  de  detense  qu'offre  Valence  dans  le 
dt^rdre  extreme  qui  y  r^gne.  La  Riofa  ne  renferme  plus  de  bandes  com- 
plettes,  d'insurges,  mais  on  y  trouve  encore  quelques  brigands  ^pars  et  dea 
voleurs  de  gi*ands  chemins. 

"  Mariano  Luis  de  OBQUua" 

Skction  IL^Rxlatino  to  Joseph's  Abdication.) 
Vindieation  of  the  King, 

Lt  Minittre  Seeritaire  cTEtat  d  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Santa  Fi,et  en  son  absemee 
d  Monsieur  le  Marquis  dAlmenara. 

Palais  de  Madrid,  le  12  Septembre,  1810,  Pars, 
Excellence, — ^Le  oourrier  de  cabinet,  Don  Martin  Estenoz,  qui  partit  d 
Paris  le  22  Juillet,  a  remis  les  lettres  Writes  pai*  Y.  £.  le  m^e  jour  et  les 
copies  de  oelles  que  vous  envoy Ates  le  19  Juin  par  le  courrier  Alvarez,  qui 
furent  intercept^es.  Le  roi  les  a  lues  avec  la  plus  grande  attention,  et 
apr^s  s'Stre  bien  p^n^tr^  des  communications  faites  d  V.  £.  au  nom  de  I'em- 
pereur,  par  monsieur  le  due  de  Cadore,  et  les  observations  particuli^res  de 
ce  ministre,  S.  M.  desirant  d^truire  d'un  seul  trait,  les  craintes  et  la  defiance 
que  des  personnes,  tout  au  moins  mal  instruites,  se  sont  efforcdes  d'inspirer, 
m'a  ordoun^  d'entrer  en  explication  sur  tons  les  points  dont  elles  traitent 
Mais  je  dois  avant  tout  faire  connaitre  &  Y.  R  que  le  roi  s'est  montr4  satis- 
fait  de  la  juste  interpretation  donn^  k  ses  id^s,^  et  4  ses  sentimens  dans  la 
r^ponse  que  Y.  £.  a  faite  au  due  de  Cadore,  relativement  k  la  protection 
dont  S.  M.  L  d^ire  oue  le  commerce  Fran^ais  jouisse  dans  les  r^lemens  des 
douanes,  en  offrant  d'assurer  une  faveur  r^ciproqbe  dans  ses  ^tats  aux  pro- 
ductions d'Espagne.  L'empereur  ne  pent  ignorer  les  vues  liberales  de  son 
auguste  fr^re,  et  si  S.  M.  I  a  ^td  exactement  inform^e  sur  ce  point,  elle 
saura  que,  d^s  son  av^nement  au  tr6ne,  le  roi  a  ^art4  bien  des  obstacles  op- 
post^  k  rindustrie  Fran9aise  qu'il  s'agit  de  favoriser  encore  par  de  nouTelles 
dispositions. 

11  est  bien  douloureux  pour  le  roi  d'avoir  k  se  justifier  de  plusieurs  impu- 
tations auxquelles  on  a  dil  croire  pnisqu'on  les  a  commumqu6es  a  Y.  R 
L'une  d'elles  est  aue  le  roi  a  rendu  k  leurs  propri6taires,  ou  dispose  k  son 
gr<^,  d'unc  partie  des  biens  confisqu^s  par  I'empereur.  Cela  suppoeerait  de 
la  part  de  S.  M.  un  oubli  de  la  {)arole  donn6e  k  I'empereur  de  ne  se  m41er  en 
aucune  nianici'e  de  ces  confiscations :  mais  c'est  un  mfame  imposture,  et  son 
auteur  merite  un  chatiraent  exemplaire.  Qu'on  cite  une  propriety  un  pouce 
de  terrain  confisque  par  Tempereur,  et  dont  on  ait  dispose :  on  ne  le  pourra 
point  si  dans  une  pure  question  de  fait  on  en  impose  ainsi  k  I'empereur,  que 
sera  ce  lorsou'on  ne  parle  que  par  conjectures  et  pr^mption  f  Le  roi 
porte  k  un  si  naut  degr^  son  respect  pour  les  d^crets  de  confiscations  de  S. 
M.  I.  qu'ayaut  besoin  d'un  des  Edifices  qui  y  sont  compris  pour  y  placer  des 
etablissemens  publics,  il  n'a  m^me  pas  voufu  s'en  servir  provisoirement  S. 
M.  n'a-t-elle  pas,  en  consequence  le  droit  de  r^clamer,  pK>ur  son  bonneur,  la 
punition  de  ses  detracteurs?  S.  M.  I.  s'est  expliqu^e  sur  la  direction  donn^a 
a  la  guerre  et  la  mauiere  dont  elle  a  et6  faite. 
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L'empereur  ^rivit  au  roi  ponr  lui  repr^nter  la  lenteur  des  operations, 
et  rinaction  des  arm^s.  Au88it6t  S.  M.  entreprit  la  conqu^te  de  1  Andalou- 
tie.  Le  due  de  Cadore  a  dit  il  Y.  £.  que  la  Bonmission  de  cette  province 
etait  iUusoire,  poisqu'elle  Be  trouvo  iiiond^e  de  partiB  d'insurg^B,  et  de 
bandeB  de  brigandB.  Qu'on  considere  la  vaste  4tenaue  de  TAndalousie :  le 
petit  nombre  de  troupes  Fran^aises  que  robstination  de  Cadiz  permet  d*y 
repandre ;  les  pidges  de  tonte  espece  que  tendent  les  Anglais  et  leurs  con- 
tinuelles  attaques:  qu'on  parcoure  Tbistoire  de  toutes  les  guerres  contre 
TAngleterre  et  Ton  verra  qu'ind^pendammeut  des  vin^t  mille  Espagnols 
constaniment  station^  d.  St  Kocq,  il  6tait  encore  n^essaire  d'entretenir  sur 
oette  cdt6  im  nombre  considerable  de  troupes  pour  les  opposer  aux  entre- 
prises  partielles  de  TennemL  Si  ccb  precautions  etaient  inaispensables  dans 
nn  terns  de  calme  et  de  tranquillity,  qu'elles  doivent  etre  les  esperances  et 
les  moyeos  de  TAngleterre  dans  I'agitation  actuelle  de  I'Espagne  et  la  nature 
de  la  guerre  dont  elle  est  la  tbedtre  f  Le  roi  pent  dire  ayec  verity,  que  la 
conquete  militaire  et  morale  de  TAndalousie  est  son  ouvrage,  et  que  ses 
paroles,  sa  conduite,  et  les  sages  mesures  qu'il  a  prises,  ont  prepare  m  tran- 

3uillite  dont  elle  jouit  S.  M.  y  a  organise  des  gardes  civiques  chargees  de 
efendre  leurs  foyers,  et  malgre  le  voisinage  de  cette  province  avec  T'Estre- 
madure  et  les  instigations  continuelles  de  la  junte  de  Cadiz  et  des  Anglais, 
TAndalousie  renferme  beaucoups  moins  de  partis  ou  de  bandes  dlnsui^es 
que  la  Castile,  la  Biscaye,  et  la  Navarre,  qm  ont  ete  places  sous  le  regime 
militaire.  £nfin  Ton  trouve  en  Andalousie  une  oi'ganisation  complette  de 
compagnies  de  miguelettes  qui  veillent  d,  la  tranquillite  des  villes  et  &  la 
sdrete  des  chemins.  Leurs  services  sont  tellement  utiles  que  le  marechal 
due  de  Dalmatie  a  donne  le  plus  de  developpement  possible  &  cette  institu- 
tion. 

Si  TAndalousie  n'est  pas  entierement  pacifiee,  si  la  junte  de  Cadiz  existe 
encore,  et  si  les  Anglais  y  exercent  leur  fatale  influence,  on  doit  Tattribuer 
en  grande  partie  aux  machinations  et  aux  trfiines  ourdies  par  la  junte  et 
TAngleterre  an  moment  oO  parvint  k  leur  connaissance  le  decret  du  8  Fe- 
vrier  qui  etablit  des  gouvememens  militaires  dans  la  Navarre,  la  Biscaye, 
TArragon,  et  la  Catalogue.  Quelques  gouverneurs  Fran^ais  ayant  traite 
ces  province  coromes  si  elles  etaient  absolnment  detachees  de  la  monarckie, 
les  membres  de  la  junte  de  Cadiz  et  les  Anglais  en  profiterent  pour  souffler 
de  nouveau  le  feu  de  la  discorde  et  refuter  les  expressions  du  roi  qui  repetait 
sans  cesse,  *  Que  la  nation  conserverait  son  integrite  et  son  independance : 
que  ses  institutions  s'amelioreraient  sous  la  protection  d'un  tr6ne  Boutenu 
par  les  relations  intimes  du  roi  avec  l'empereur ;  qu'elle  n'aurait  &  com- 
battre  que  I'ennemi  qui  voulait  s'arroger  I'empire  exclusif  des  mers.'  Voila 
le  sens  qu'on  a  toujours  donne  en  Kspagne  aux  mots  independance  et  inte- 
grite. Ue  lanffage  est  celui  dont  s'est  servi  S.  M.  I.  non  seulemcnt  avec  les 
Espagnols,  mais  a  la  face  de  I'univers:  il  ne  peutdonc  etre  odieux  ni  ciiminel 
dans  la  bouche  du  roi.  Mais  combien  n'est-il  pas  dementi  par  la  conduite 
de  certains  gouverneurs  qui  paraissent  s'obstiner  k  prolongcr  I'insurrection 
d'Espagne,  d  I'annihiler  ou  la  detruire  plut6t  qu'«L  la  soumettre  I  car  dans 
plusieurs  endroits  on  ne  sc  contente  pas  d'exclure  toute  idee  de  I'autorite  du 
roi  en  £usant  administrer  la  justice  au  nom  de  l'empereur,  mais  ce  qui  est 
pire,  on  a  exige  que  les  tribunaux  civils  de  Valladolid  et  de  Valencia  pre- 
taspent  serment  ae  fideiite  et  d'obeissance  k  S.  M.  I.  comme  si  la  nation  £s- 
pagnole  n'avait  pas  de  roi. 

Monsieur  le  due  de  Cadore  se  plaint  de  Tindulgence  dont  on  en  a  use  en 
AudalouBie  ;  S.  M.  a  montre  contre  ses  enemis,  dans  les  champs  de  Talavera 
et  Ocafia,  toute  la  fermet^  de  son  caract^re ;  mais  serai t-il  juste,  convien< 
Vol.  111.  W 
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Jrmit-il  i  set  int^r^  ct  aax  rues  de  Terapereiir,  qaa  S.  K.  deployii  de  !• 
rigucur  contre  des  rainciM,  des  priBonniers  qui  doivent  4tre  sea  sinetsf  Si 
le  roareciial  Ney  eut  snivi  ce  genereux  exeraple  dans  les  villes  d«  Galice  <A 
il  fat  re^u  d  bras  on  verts,  et  n'eut  pas  au  contraire  oppriro^  et  saccage  ceite 
province,  elle  serait  hearease  et  souraise,  et  non  livree  aax  maax  de  I'iosar- 
rection  comme  tant  d'aatres  i  qai  Ion  a  £ut  eproaver  le  m^e  sort  Cette 
eonduite  de  S.  M.  dans  des  pays  socmis  est  vraisemblablement  ceqae  la  due 
Cadore  appelle  des  graces  accordees  aux  insurges  de  preference  aax  per- 
sonnes  attaehees  a  la  cause  da  roL     Les  insurg^  n'ont  obtenu  d*aatres 

Kaces  que  celles  qui  ieur  fQrent  offertes  dans  les  proclamations  poor  dissiper 
rreur  dans  laquelle  les  Anfflais  les  avaient  inauits.  Si  le  seqoestre  mis 
sur  les  biens  invendus  de  aaelques  habitans  on  refugi^  a  6t^  ler^  po«te> 
rieurement,  cet  exemple  dlndulgence  a  eu  d'heureux  r^altats,  puisqull  a 
attir^  an  grand  nomore  de  personnes  i  Tob^issanee  du  roi :  et  qo  on  ne 
eroye  pas  que  ces  individus  n^aient  point  subi  le  chatiment  qui  Ieur  6tait  dA 
pour  le  retard  qu'ils  ont  mis  A  se  soumettre,  cars  s^ils  possedaient  dea  biUeta 
royaax,  il  les  ont  perdues  pour  ne  les  avoir  pas  pr^sente  k  terns  au  timbre 
sec ;  et  s'ils  sont  porteurs  d'autres  titres  de  cr^ances  sur  T^tat,  ils  doivent, 
poor  les  valider,  solliciter  un  d^ret  particulier. 

Les  avantages  de  la  formation  des  corps  Espagnols  sont  A  la  port^  de 
tout  le  monde :  Ieur  prince  a  influ6  plus  an'on  ne  pense  sur  rkeureuse 
issue  de  la  bataille  d'Ocafia  et  de  Texp^dition  d'Andalousie.  En  y  admettant 
un  grand  nombre  d'officiers,  on  est  parvenu  A  Eloigner  de  Tinsurrection  des 
hommes  inquiets  qui  seraient  devenus  cbefe  de  brigands,  et  tout  en  avouant 
que  la  d^rtion  a  eu  lieu  parmi  les  soldats,  et  qu'il  en  est  results  qaelqoes 
maux,  on  pent  hardiment  affirmer  que  la  somme  des  biens  est  inhniment 
plus  grande,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  moyens  qu'on  ne  doive  employer  pour  faire 
revenir  de  son  egarement  une  nation  de  douze  millions  <r Ames  qu'il  n'est 
pas  facile  d'assujettir  par  la  force  de^  bayonnettes,  et  dont  on  veut  d'aiileurs 
faire  une  amie  et  une  alli^ 

On  a  parI6  du  mauvais  emploi  des  ressources  de  VEspagne,  et  du  d^nue- 
ment  dans  lequel  ont  6t4  lais^s  les  troupes  Fran^aises.  Les  soldats  ont  eu 
en  Espagne  des  vivres  en  abondance :  les  h6pitaux  Fran^ais  ont  6t^  les 
mieax  pourvus,  il  a  fallu  pour  cela  exiger  des  contributions  extraordinaire! 
et  des  emprunts  forc^,  et  vaincre  le  g^and  obstacle  de  I'interceptation  des 
communications  de  province  A  province,  et  souvent  de  ville  A  ville.  L'Espaffne 
se  trouve  divis6  en  gouvememens  militaires  de  sorte  que  S.  11  est  A  peine 
mattre  do  la  capitale  et  de  sa  banlieue:  n'est  ce  done  point  par  une  esp^e 
de  miracle  qu'elle  y  fait  subsister  de  troupes,  et  qu'elle  y  soutient  des  h6pi- 
taax.  Les  gouverneurs  Fraiicais  imposent,  il  est  vrai,  des  contributions 
extraordinaires  sur  leurs  provinces,  mais  ils  les  vexent  et  les  ruinent,  et 
certes  ce  n'est  pas  lA  le  moyen  de  les  maintenir  dans  Tob^issance,  ni  un  ex- 
emple bion  attrayant  pour  les  provinces  sonlev^s:  cette  ressouroe  est 
d'ailleurs  pr^caire  et  insuffisante  comme  le  prouvera  bient^t  I'expdrience. 
H.  M.  B«)  ftatte  de  oe  ouc  les  intentions  de  I'empereur  en  faveur  de  la  nation 
•eraieut  mieiix  remplies  et  ses  troupes  mieux  dirig^es,  si  toutes  celles  qui 
sont  en  Espagne  6taient  bous  ses  ordres,  et  si  les  propositions  qu*il  a  faites 
A  son  auguste  fr^re  ^taient  accept^es.  Le  due  de  Cadore  a  ^volu^  A  plussieura 
millions  les  confiscations  des  marchandises  Anglaises,  et  Tenl^vement  de 
l*nrg(*nterie  des^glises  et  des  convents  qu'on  aurait  dd  faire  en  Andalousie. 
Les  confiscations  eurent  lieu  par  ordre  des  g^n^raux  Fran9ais  A  Ieur  entree 
dans  chaque  ville,  et  si  Ieur  valeur  fut  exager^e,  dans  le  principe,  pour  don* 
ner  plus  d'^clat  aux  entreprises  militaires,  on  r^^nnut  des  qu'on  en  vint  A 
rexamen  Terreur  dans  laquelle  on  atait  tomb6 ;  et  dans  le  fait  eomment  ne 
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pM  apper^evoir  qa*apr^  )a  bataflle  d'Ocafla  l^nvarioD  d'Andalonsie  de- 
vnnt  6tre  pr^vue,  cnacun  avait  grand  soin  de  faire  refluer  lea  marchandises 
confiscables  sur  le8  points  lea  plus  capables  de  resistance,  afin  de  les  mettre 
hors  de  la  port^e  du  vainqueur.  L'argenterie  d*^lise  a  beauconp  d*appar* 
ence  et  fort  pen  de  valeur.  On  a  pris  dans  les  couveiits,  06  if  en  restait 
«r^  pen,  ainsi  que  dans  les  ^liases  toute  celle  qui  n'a  pas  ^t.^  jug6e  u^es- 
saire  pour  la  decence  du  oulte,  et  comme  le  roi  ne  voulait  ni  ravnger  ni 
d^truire,  mais  beia  pacifier  et  conseryer,  11  a  dA  r^gler  sa  conduite  sur  ce 
principe. 

Monsieur  le  due  de  Cadore  parle  de  d^penses,  c'est  vraiment  une  fatality 
quil  aoit  si  mal  inform^  de  faits  g^n^ralement  connus.  Le  tr^sor  public  est 
ouvert  k  (|uiconque  voudra  s'assurAr  de  la  vdrit^  On  y  verra  que  S.  M.  a 
re^n  &  peine  cbaque  mois  le  cinquii^me  de  I'assignation  de  la  liste  civile : 
qu'il  a  do  se  reduiro  k  la  plus  strict  4conomie,  et  que  non  seulement  il  s'est 
vu  faute  de  pouvoir  donner  anx  acteurs  une  l^gdre  avance,  dans  I'obli^atioii 
de  supprimer  le  tkeAtre  Italien  qui  etait  son  unique  delassement,  mais  en- 
core ae  vendre  sa  vaisselle  platte,  et  de  se  defaire  des  choses  les  plus  aeces- 
saires  &  rornement  de  sa  cour.  Aussi  dans  le  repas  que  S.  M.  donna,  4 
Vocoasion  de  la  fete  de  rempereur,  k  ses  ministres,  aux  brands  officiers  de  la 
couronne,  et  A  rambaseadeur  de  France,  la  table  fiit  elle  servie  en  fayence 
semblable  k  celle  qu'avait  S.  M.  au  camp  de  Boulogne.  Certainemenl  Tem- 
barras  et  la  confusion  que  cette  excessive  simplicite  causait  au  roi  n'aura 
]>a8  echapp6  k  rambassaoeur.  Au  milieu  de  tant  de  privations,  et  dans  une 
situation  aussi  contraire  k  sa  dignite  S.  M.  a  la  douleur  de  voir  que  ses  min- 
istres,  la  conseil  d'etat,  les  tribunaux  de  la  capitale,  et  lea  employes  civils,  qui 
aont  en  petit  nombre,  ne  peryoivent  pas  Icur  traitement  depuis  plus  de  sept 
mois.  Ce  sont  \k  lea  faveura  que  S.  M.  a  dispenses  aveo  tant  de  prodigality 
Le  roi  a  donne  il  est  vrai,  quelques  cedules  aux  officiers  de  sa  maisoii,  et  k 
quelquea  individus  attaches  k  sa  personne,  pour  les  aider  k  acbeter  des  biens 
natioiiaux :  on  donne  k  ces  beinfaita  le  nora  de  prodigalitie,  et  d*un  autre 
cdte  Ton  ae  plaint  de  Tabandon  dans  lequel  S.  M.  laiase  d'autres  individua 
ce  qui  serait  incompatible  avec  la  fayon  de  penser  du  roi  et  la  connaia- 
sances  de  sea  devoira  comme  bomme  et  comme  monarque.  Ceat  Tunique 
choae  dont  le  roi  puiaae  diapoaer  dana  la  aituation  oO  11  ae  trouve  et  outre 
le  but  politique  de  cea  donations,  S.  M.  a  cm  que  c*etait  le  aeul  moyen  d'aa- 
aurer  k  cea  individua  une  mediocre  existence  et  encore  sa  prevoyance  k  cet 
6gard  a-t-elle  6tA  tromp^e  car  les  revenuee  dea  terrea  et  deabiena  qui  ae  trou- 
vent  dana  lea  peraonnea  aoumiaea  au  ffouvernement  militaire  dont  lealimitea 
a*6tendent  iuaau'aux  portea  de  Madrid,  oii  ne  ae  payent  paa,  tant  eat  grande 
la  mia^re  dea  fermiera,  oil  lea  biena  ne  a'afferment  paa  de  crainte  d'extoraions 
de  la  part  dea  gouverneura,  oil,  eufin,  lea  revenua  ae  trouvent  abaorb^  pap 
lea  contributioua  extraordinairea.  Les  faits  sont  evidens,  ila  parlent  d'eoz- 
ludmea,  et  toute  peraonne  impartiale  peut  en  faire  Texamen. 

Maia  il  faut  qu'elle  aoit  de  meilleure  foi  que  celle  qui  a  voulu  imputer 
d  S.  K.  Talienation  dea  biena  confiaqu^a  par  1  empereur,  et  lea  griefe  auxquels 
on  vient  de  r^pondre.  S.  M.  pourrait,  k  bien  plua  juate  titre,  ae  plaindre  de 
la  conduite  dea  gouverneura  Fran9ai8 :  de  celle  du  g^n^ral  Dufour,  par 
exemple,  qui  a  exig^  dea  dix  membrea  dont  il  compoaa  k  aa  manidre  ce  con- 
aeil  de  Navarre  qu'on  a'eat  vu  bientdt  oblige  de  disaoudre,  qu'ila  redigeaaaent 
une  addreaae  k  Tempereur  dana  laquelle  ila  demandaient  i  S.  M.  L  un  code  dea 
loia,  et  ae  mettaient  k  aa  diacr^tion.  Troia  de  cea  membrea  r^fua^rent  de  aigner, 
lea  autrea  ced^rent  k  la  violence.  S.  M.  pourrait  citer  encore  une  foule  d'actea 
qui  ont  exaap^re  lea  eaprita,  foumi  dea  armea  k  Finaurrection,  et  donne  auz 
Anglnia  dea  pr^textea  pour  suppoaer  dee  projeta  qui  u'exiatent  paa,  et  rendre 
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la  i^erre  iotermmable.  Qti*on  compte  le  nombre  des  bandes  de  brigands  et 
d'insurflT^t  en  Espagne.  et  Ton  verra  combien  il  8*est  accru  deptds  Tinstitution 
den  goiWemeraens  militaires.  B.  M.  ne  peut  elle  se  plaindre  ayec  anujit  de 
justice  de  la  situation  Equivoque  dans  laquelle  elle  se  tronye  f  qn*on  en  jnge 

J>ar  le  fait  snivunt.  Le  nouveau  ministre  de  finances  yenait  d*entrer  en 
bnction,  et  il  s'agissait  d^j&  de  r^uni^  les  pins  forts  capitalistes  de  la  plae^ 
pour  les  engager  i  ayancer  unc  bonne  somrae  d'argent,  lorsqne  le  payenr 
de  Tarm^e,  Monsieur  Crouchart,  et  Tint^ndant-g^neral,  Monsienr  Denniers 
assur^rent  an  ministre  one  des  employes  yenaient  de  Paris  ayec  des  lettres 
cachet^es  qu'ils  ayaient  Tordra  de  n*ouyrir  ^u'd  Madrid.  On  pr^tendit  anssitdt 
qu*ils  deyaient  se  charger  de  Tadministration  ciyile,  que  les  rentr^es  seraient 
invariablenient  affect^es  k  Tentretien  et  a  la  solde  de  Tann^,  et  le  surplus 
seulement  d  la  liste  ciyile.  CTetait  annoncer  la  dissolution  de  I'^tat.  Bes 
bi-uits  de  cett<  nature  r^pandus  dans  toute  la  yille  par  les  employ^ 
Francais  paryenus  k  la  connaissance  de  rambassadeor  de  S.  M.  I.  et  appny^s 
par  des  malyeillans  qui  abondent  toujours  dans  les  capitales  surtout  4  la 
suite  des  guerres  d'opinions,  ne  pouyait  produire  que  de  malhenrenz  effete. 
La  confiance  de  ce  petit  nombre  dliommes  qui  aurait  pn  faire  des  ayancee 
s'eteignit  k  Tiustant,  et  toutes  les  portes  furent  ftirm^es.  S.  M.  ignorait 
Tarriv^e  des  nouyeaux  employes  de  tr^sor  de  France,  et  il  n*a  connu  oomme 
le  dernier  de  ses  sujets,  le  contenu  des  lettres  dont  ils  6taient  portenrs  qu'i 
leurs  ouvertures. 

Dans  cet  etat  de  cboses  il  est  facile  de  se  faire  I'idle  de  la  confiance  que 
peut  inspirer  le  roi,  etlorsque  S.  M.  se  trouye  hors  d*etat  de  faire  le  bonhenr 
du  pays  qu'il  doit  gouyerner  et  de  concourir  a  la  realisation  des  yues  de  son 
auguste  trere :  qu'il  yoit  enfin  sa  dignite  avilee,  doit  on  s^^tonner  quMl  ait 
manifeete  Timpossibilite  de  yiyre  plus  long  temps  dans  nne  situation  aussi 
precairef  Monsieur  le  due  de  Cadore  tout  en  reconnaissant  les  hantes 
qualites  du  roi,  a  pretendu,  que  les  personnes  qui  npprocbent  S.  M.  lui  ont 
conseille  et  lui  conseillent  sans  cesse  de  se  maintenir  dans  Tind^pendance  de 
la  France,  et  que  ce  prineine  se  suiyait  avec  trop  de  rigueur.  Monsieur  le 
due  de  Cadore  sait  que  S.  M.  dans  aucune  epoqne  de  sa  longue  et  glorieuse 
carriere  n'a  eu  bcsoin  de  conseils  et  no  sVst  soumis  a  aucune  influence,  surtout 
s'il  s'est  agi  de  detruire  '  son  systeme  inalterable  d'amiti^  sincere  et  ^temelle 
avec  son  auguste  fr^re  Tempereur ;  d*alliance  et  de  bienyeillance  affectueuse 
eiivers  la  nation  Espagnole  a  la  tete  de  laquelle  il  est  place,  et  dont  il 
sVffoi-cera  de  conserver  la  splendeur  et  le  bienStre,  ayec  Tindependance  et 
riutegrite  de  territoire.  Les  voeux  les  plus  constants  de  son  coeur  sont  que 
les  deux  nations  unies  entr*e1Ies  par  les  memes  liens  que  leur  monarques 
concourent  d'une  mani^re  uniforme  a  la  folicite  commune  en  for9ant  leur 
ennemie  a  abandonner  le  sceptre  des  mers.' 

Le  prince  don  Fernando,  ajoute  le  due  de  Cadore,  se  preterait  a  elder  let 
provinces  qui  convienncnt  a  Tcmpereur  et  a  toutes  les  conditions  qu'il  you- 
drait  lui  imposer.  Le  roi  ne  veut  entrer  en  comparaison  avec  personne ; 
mais  il  observera  que  ce  ne  fut  pas  dansces  sentimensni  dans  cette  croyance 
au*il  accepta  la  couronne  d*Espogne  en  deposant  celle  de  Naples:  que 
I  enipereur  ni  la  France  ne  devraient  avoir  confiances  en  des  offres  que  la 
nation  repousscrait,  et  qui  ne  pourrait  avoir  d'ailleui-s  qu*une  execution  pas- 
sagere  ;  cur  comme  le  sait  tr^s  bien  Monsieur  le  due  de  Cadore.  les  nations 
huniiliees  dissinuilent  leur  haine  en  attendant  le  moment  favorable  de  venger 
leui-s  outrages.  Une  scniblable  conduite  serait  incompatible  avec  le  fa9on 
de  penscr  du  roi,  avec  son  noble  caract^re  et  celui  de  la  nation  que  S.  M. 
gouverne.  Elle  est  diametralement  en  opposition  avec  les  assurances  don- 
nees  par  S.  M.  L  a  la  nation  Espagnole  '  qu  il  Itait  necessaire  pour  son  bon- 
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heirr  qa'elle  se  regenerat  sous  sa  dynastie  et  sons  le  pnnce  qn'elle  lui  don- 
nait  egn\  en  tout  a  son  aug^ste  personnel  A  cette  occasion  le  due  de  Cadore 
parte  du  p^u  d'avantages  que  rapporte  a  la  France  la  guerre  d'Espagne  en 
proportion  des  sacrifices  imraenses  qu*elle  a  faits.  Certes  le  roi  ne  les  ignore 
pas,  et  sa  reconnaissance  eclatera  quand  S.  M.  se  trouvera  en  etat  de  let 
recompenser.  Dans  ce  moment  cela  lui  est  impossible ;  mais  S.  M.  L  pour- 
rait  mettre  le  comble  a  ses  bons  offices  en  s'offrant  pour  garant  de  Temprunt 
ouvert  en  Hollande  sous  les  meraes  conditions  que  celui  de  Prusse,  ou  du 
moins  en  lU  donnant  son  assentiment  comme  a  celui  d'Autriche.  S.  M.  L 
se  convaincra  facilement  que  les  liens  du  sang,  les  relations  les  plus  intimes 
et  les  plus  sQres  d'une  etroite  amitie  entre  les  deux  nations,  et  enfin  la  posi- 
tion meme  de  ces  armees  seront  les  meilleurs  garants  de  Fezactitude  des 
reraboursements  quelques  sacrifices  qn'ils  exigent 

Quant  aux  avanta^es  futurs  que  promettent  les  sacrifices  actuels  de  la 
France,  ce  serait  faire,  injure  aux  lumi^res  du  due  de  Cadore  que  de  la 
fatiguer  en  les  lui  deyeloppant  Lorsque  S.  M.  I.  crut  necessaire  Testablisse- 
ment  en  Espagne  de  sa  aynastie,  rexperience  lui  avait  demontre  que  sur- 
venant  des  troubles  dans  le  nord,  if  ne  pouvait  jamais  compter  sans  ce 
obangement,  sur  la  sOret^  d'une  de  plus  importantes  fronti^res  de  son  em- 
pire. Un  si^de  d*amitie  prescjue  non  interrompue  depuis  le  regne  en 
Espagne  et  en  France  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  le  pacte  de  famille  et  la 
tonrnure  differente  que  prirent  les  relations  entre  les  deux  pays  apr^  Tex- 
dusion  de  la  maison  d'Autriche,  *sont  les  temoignages  les  plus  authentiquea 
de  I'utilite  des  efforts  et  des  sacrifices  de  la  France  pendant  six  ans,  au  com- 
mencement du  si^le  dernier.  La  resistance  opiniatre  de  presque  toute 
TEurope  et  surtout  oelle  de  TAngleterre,  qu'elle  renouTclle  dans  cette 
guerre  aveo  un  plus  grand  developpement  de  moyens  demontrent  Hm- 
portance  de  cet  evenement  pour  la  France.  Ses  meilleurs  ecrivains  poli- 
tiques  ont  indiqn^  avec  la  plus  grande  clarte  lesavantages  qui  en  ont  resultd 
pour  le  commerce  Fran9ais  et  les  ricbesses  quMl  a  procurees  a  la  nation. 
Que  ne  doit  elle  pas  attcndre  aujourd'bui  de  la  reunion  des  deux  couronnes 
dans  la  meme  famille,  deTanalogie  de  leu rs  codes  politiqucs  etdeleurs  insti- 
tutions, des  qualites  d*un  roi  sage  et  eclaire  qui  aime  tendrement  son  au^pste 
frSre  et  la  France,  **i  qui  est  penetre  de  la  necessite  d'abattre  Torgueil  de 
TAngleterre!  n'est  ce  pas  le  plus  grand  fruit  qu'elle  pnisse  retirer  de  cette 
resolution  et  de  tels  resultats  ne  Talent  ils  pas  les  sacrifices  momentanees 
qu'elle  sMmpose  f 

U  a  ete  bien  sensible  pour  S.  M.  que  les  rapports  mensongers  de  personnes 
peu  interessees  a  Tunion  et  a  Tamitie  des  deux  frdres  et  des  deux  pays,  ay  ant 
pu  inspirer  a  S.  M.  L  un  seul  instant  de  doutes.  Quoique  le  roi  a  dej&  ecrit 
a  Tempereur  son  auguste  fr^re,  S.  M.  rent  que  V.  R  ou  en  votre  absence  le 
marquis  d'Almenara,  remette  une  copie  de  cette  lettre  a  Monsieur  le  due  de 
Cadore,  dans  Tesperance  que  V.  R  developpera  a  8.  M.  I.  avec  sa  sagacite 
ordinaire  les  causes  qui  ont  onflue  sur  la  conduite  du  roi  dans  les  affaires 
d'Espagne,  que  S  E  lui  depeindra  Tetat  veritable  de  la  nation,  et  qu'elle 
contribuera  de  cette  man.  ^re  a  T^x^ution  des  intentions  des  deux  monarques 
qui  n'ont  ^t^  et  oui  ne  peuvent  etre  que  les  mimes. 

Le  ministre  secretaire  d'etat, 
(Signe)  Mariano  Lun  D'OftQUua 


Lettertfrom  King  Joseph  to  hU  minuiert, 

10  Fevrier,  ISU. 
Je  suit  peine  que  rempereur  ait  oru  necessaire  d'employer  des  formes 
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diplomatiqQes  aree  moi  et  mSme  aveo  )a  reine.  Qu*!!  me  faase  dairemeBt 
connoitre  aa  volonte  et  je  n'aurai  rien  de  plus  agreable  que  de  m'y  con- 
former  puisqu'elle  ue  peut  etre  ni  compatible  avec  mon  honneur  qui  me 
paroit  inseparable  du  sieo,  conmie  moo  interet  Le  fait  est  que  je  desire 
complaire,  a  la  fois,  a  Tempereur  et  a  mon  frure ;  il  m'a  fait  reconnoitre  roi 


Je  suis  d'autant  plus  pret  a  le  faire  que  les  evenemens  de  trois  annees  ont 
lev6  bieo  des  scruples  et  empecher  venir  bien  des  regrets. 

J*ai  do  croire  que  Tempereur  vouloit  que  je  quitUsse  TEspa^e  d^  que 
j*ai  vu  graduelleraent  mon  existence  y  devenir  humiliant,  impossible,  et  qull 
doit  savoir  que  je  ne  puis  pas  supporter  longtemps  de  me  voir  degrade : 
dans  ce  cas  ie  <fesire  partir  pour  France.  L'ordre  publique  sera  assur6  ici, 
je  m'entendrai  avec  mon  ir^re,  ou  pour  mieux  dire  je  lui  portend  moi- 
m^me  mon  blanc-seing. 

Je  m'abandonne  entidrement  A  sa  justice  et  A  ses  sentimens  patemels  poor 
ma  famille,  aussi  point  de  n^ociations  particulidres ;  je  r^toume  dds  ce 
moment  a  Tempereur  tous  les  droits  qu'il  m'a  transmis  sur  TEspagne  si  son 
ambassadeur  juge  que  je  puisse  partir  demain  pour  Morfontaine,  et  s^il  eu 
autorise  &  croire  que  Tempereur  verra  ce  parti  sans  d^plaisir. 

L'Empereur  veut-il  r^eUement  que  je  reste  au  trone  d'Espagne  t  Je  reste 
quelques  que  soient  les  d^sagr^mens  ind^pendant  de  la  volont^  qui  m*y  at- 
tendent  Mais  il  faut  que  je  n'^prouve  que  ceux  qu*il  ne  peut  m  ^viter ;  je 
le  r^pdte,  jamais  les  int!§rets  politiques  ne  me  diviseront  avec  lui,  qu*il  me 
fosse  connoitre  sa  yolont4  Si  Tempereur  vient  ici,  tout  s'arrangera  entre 
nous ;  s*il  ne  yient  pas  en  Espagne,  quHl  me  laisse  aUer  le  voir  i  Paris.  S'u 
iuge  ce  voyage  inoj)portun,  qu*il  reude  mon  existence  intolerable  pendant 
fa  guerre :  il  sait  mieux  que  personne  ce  quMl  doit  foire  pour  cela. 

II  faut  un  changement  marqu6  dans  tout,  avancer  on  reenter,  vous  con- 
noissez  T^tat  actuel ;  j'ignore  comment  je  pourrai  gagner  le  mois  n^cessaire 
pour  connoitre  la  determination  de  I'empereur. 

(Th«  following  abdication,  by  Joseph,  wa«  drawn  up  but  n«Ter  made  pablio.) 

L'exp^.rience  de  trois  ann^s  nous  ayant  convaincu  que  Tordre  social  n« 
pent  etre  recompos^  en  Espogne  qu'en  cumulant  dans  les  mSmes  mains  lea 
drtits  de  Bouvcraint^  doiit  nous  sommes  invest^),  et  les  moyens  de  force  et 
de  puissance  militaire  dont  dispose  notre  auguste  fr^re  Tempereur  dea 
Frio^ais,  de  qoi  nous  tenons  les  droits  que  nous  exer^ons  aujoora'hui  sur  la 
monarchic  Espagnole,  nous  avons  r6solu  de  notre  pleine  et  libre  volenti  de 
r^trocMer  k  notre  fr^re  I'empereur  des  Fran9ais  les  droits  q^'il  nous  a  remis 
et  en  vertu  des  quels  nous  sommes  entr6  dans  ce  royaume  en  1808  a  la 
suite  de  la  constitution  que  noua  avons  sign6e  k  Bayonne  dans  la  m4me 
ann^e. 

(Test  pourquoi  paries  presents  sign6es  de  notre  main  nous  declarons  o^er, 
transporter,  et  remettre  a  notre  dit  fr^re  Tmpereur  des  Fran^ais,  tous  les 
droits  qu*il  nous  transmis  en  1808  sur  la  monarchic  d'Espagne  et  des  Indies 
dans  tout  leur  integrity  et  tels  qu'il  les  re^ut  lui-meme  du  roi  Charles 
Quatre. 

Nous  entendons  que  la  pr^nte  retrocession  n'ait  de  force  et  valenr  que 
r^poque  oii  nous  aurons  pleine  et  enti^re  connoissance  de  Tacceptation  de 
111  preseute  retrocession  de  la  part  de  notre  fr6re  Fempereur  des  Fran^ais : 
et  comme  nous  ne  sommes  port^s  &  cet  acte  part  aucune  consideration  par- 
ticuli^re,  mais  pai*  Tunique  consideration  que  nous  avons  exprimee  plui 
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bent,  et  qu'en  quittant  le  trSne  d'Espagne  noiu;  n'ayons  en  Tne  qae  le  plof 
grand  bien  dn  people  Espagnol  que  nons  ne  poarrons  pas  rendre  aussi 
heurenz  que  nous  voudrions,  et  que  nous  n'avons  d'autre  ambition  que  celle 
de  rentrer  dans  la  vie  priv^e  et  aans  la  retraite  la  plus  absolue.  Nous  nous 
abandonnons  enti^rement  d  la  justice  de  notre  frere  Tempereur  des  Fran^ais 
pour  le  sort  des  personnes  qui  nous  sont  attach^es  au  sentimens  de  la  gloire 
qui  g^rantit  ses  efforts  pour  le  bonheur  de  TEspagne  et  a  ses  sentimens  pa- 
ternels  pour  nos  enfans,  pour  la  reine,  notre  dpouse,  et  pour  nou& 

Nous  nous  engagerons  a  faire  revetir  de  toutes  les  formes  qui  pourroient 
paroitre  plus  authentiques  le  present  acte  4crit,  r^dig^,  et  sign^  de  notre 
propre  main.  Ayant  jug6  que  le  plus  grand  secret  6tait  mdispensable 
iusqTi*&  ce  que  nous  ayons  connoissance  de  I'acoeptation  de  S.  M.  Tempereur 
des  Fran9ais,  roi  d'ltalie. 

Fait  a  Madrid,  etc  etc 

Part*,  1811. 

Depuis  la  conyersation  que  j*ai  eu  avec  vous  sur  ma  position,  elle  ne  s'est 
p^  am^lior^e ;  elle  est  telle  aujourd'hui  que  je  me  voir  forc6  d'embrasser  le 
eeul  pratione  qui  me  reste  a  prendre,  celui  de  la  retraite  la  plus  absolue  en 
France  ie  serois  d^ia  parti  si  je  ne  venois  d'etre  instruit  que  S.  M.  I'em- 
pereur  qui  a  sd  que  j'ayois  donn^  ordre  d'acheter  ou  de  louer  one  terre  a 
cent  lieues  de  Paris,  avoit  disapprouv4  cett>e  demarche,  et  qu'il  trouvait  pluf 
convenable,  si  je  persistois  dans  ma  resolution,  que  je  me  rendisse  a  ma  terre 
de  Morfontaine  apr^  vous  avoir  pr6venu  de  ma  determination,  et  avoir 
assure  ici  Tordre  publiqne  apr^  mon  depart  Je  dirai  en  partant  que  je 
vais  m*entendre  avec  Tempereur  pour  les  affaires  d*£spagne,  et  je  ferois  lei 
memes  dispositions  par  rapport  aux  provinces  ^ui  entourent  Madrid  que  je 
fit  lorsqu'il  y  a  un  an  je  partis  pour  I'expedition  d'Andalousie ;  cet  ^tat 
dura  six  mois  sans  nul  d^sordre,  et  ie  ne  doute  pas  que  les  choses  n'aillent 
de  la  mSme  roani^re  et  ne  donnent  le  terms  al  Tempereur  de  prendre  les  dis- 
positions definitives. 

Je  suis  pr^t  k  rendre  Temperenr  les  droits  qu*il  me  r6mit  &  Bayonne  sur 
la  monarcnie  d*£spngne  et  des  Indcs  si  ma  position  ici  ne  change  pas ;  par 
ceque  je  dois  croire  que  c*est  Ie  d^ir  de  Tempereur  puisqu'il  est  impossible 
qu  il  veuille  que  je  reste  roi  d'Espagne,  et  qu'il  m'6te  tous  les  moyens  d'exis 
tencc  n  en  pent  dtre  malbeureux  one  Temnereurait  voulu  me  reconnoitre 
roi  de  Naples,  il  y  a  six  ans  lorsqu'd  la  t^te  ie  ses  troupes  je  fis  la  conqu^te 
de  ce  royaume ;  ce  fut  malgr^  moi,  et  mes  instances  pour  rester  au  com- 
manderaent  de  son  arm6e  avec  la  simple  quality  de  son  lieutenant  fUrent  le 
tujet  d'une  lettre  dont  je  me  rappelle  tr^bien. 

Lorsqu'en  1808  je  fiis  proclame  roi  d'Espagne,  ie  I'ignorois  encore;  cepen* 
dant  arriv6  k  Bayonne  je  fis  tout  ce  que  voulus  1  empereur,  je  signerais  une 
constitution,  je  le  signai  appuy^e  par  sa  garantie.  Les  6v4nemens  n'ayant 
pas  r6pondu  k  nos  esp4rances  est  ce  ma  faute  f     Est  celui  qui  en  est  le  plus 
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In  ordonnant  qu'il  soit  vers^  dans  mon  tr^sor  k  Madrid  un  million  de  francs 

Kr  mois,  les  autres  provinces  doivent  contribuer  aux  besoins  de  la  capitalc 
IS  troupes  Francoises  qui  sont  dans  les  provinces  du  centre  (elles  sont  pea 
nombreuses)  doivent  4tre  sold^es  par  le  tr6sor  de  France. 

A  la  pacification  g^n^rale  I'empereur  exigera  des  ind^mnit^s ;  s'enten 
drer  alors  il  poss^de  de  fait  presque  toutes  les  provinces  aujourd'hui,  il  sera 
bien  le  mattre  de  ne  les  6vacuer  qa'&  mesure  qu'il  croira  que  TEspagne  aurt 
VOL.  in.— Gl 
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•atisfait  anz  obligations  qu*il  lui  itura  impos^ea.  En  r^ram^  je  buIb  prdi  4 
faire  la  volante  de  Tempereur  ponrvu  que  je  la  connoise. 

10.  Veut-il  ^ue  je  reste  roi  d'Espagnef  Je  reste  d^  qu'il  m'en  donne  la 
possibility,  etjesnpporte  tous  les  gouyernemens  militaires  qu'il  a  ^tablis 
puisqu'il  les  croit  indispensables  pendant  la  giierre. 

2«.  Pr6f6reroit-iI  que  je  rentrasse  dans  le  sein  de  ma  famille  k  Morfon- 
taine  d'abord  et  Tliiver  dans  lo  midi  ?  Je  suis  prdt  k  partir  d^  que  je  con- 
nottrai  sa  volont4  J'ajoute  de  plus  que  le  parti  de  la  retraite  me  convien- 
ira  beaucoup  plus  que  Tautre  dds  que  je  saurai  qu*il  lui  convient.  Je  suia 
dr  alors  qu'il  aura  quel quesbout^s  pour  les  Fran^ais  qui  se  sont  attach^ 
«i  mon  sort,  et  que  je  ne  serai  pas  A  raSme  de  rendre  aussi  heureuz  qu*ils  It 
m^ritent.  Quant  d  moi.  A  la  reine,  et  A  mes  enfans,  Tempereur  me  faisant 
payer  mon  traitement  de  prinee  Fran^ais,  nous  en  aurons  assez,  mon  inten- 
tion 6tant  de  yivre  dans  la  retraite  en  m'occupant  de  Teducation  de  mea 
enfans,  laissant  i  I'empereur  le  soin  de  leur  ^tablissement ;  car  je  ne  doute  % 

Sas  si  ce  projet  se  v^nfie  que  je  ne  retrouTe  le  coeur  de  mon  frdre,  et  qua 
ans  les  interyalles  oil  il  se  rappellera  qu'il  est  homme,  il  ne  trouve  encore 
quelque  consolation  en  retrouvant  mon  coeur  pour  lui  aussi  jeune  qu'il  y  a 
trente  ans.  Enfin  j'aime  mieuz  yiyre  sujet  de  Teroperenr  en  France  qua  da 
rester  en  Espagne  roi  nominal,  parce  que  je  serai  bon  sujet  en  France,  et 
mauVais  roi  en  Eispagne,  et  que  je  Teux  rester  digne  de  I'empereur,  da  la 
France,  et  de  moi-mdme. 

Not*.— Th«  bad  Franeh  U  in  the  original  MSS. 

J 
MarquU  of  Almerusra  to  the  Minister  Secretary  of  Stain,  f 

Trandated from  a  deciphered  Spanith  letter, 

"  Fontainebleau,  November  4,  18ia 
'*  This  government  is  very  uneasy  about  the  military  operations  in  Portu- 
gal, from  whence  they  receive  no  accounts  except  through  England,  des- 
cribed therefore  factitiously  and  with  the  strongest  hopes  of  resisting  the 
French  forces  that  oppose  their  army.  This  problem  will  probably  be  al- 
ready solved  and  its  conclusion  will  decide  what  is  interesting  to  Spain. 
It  is  therefore  very  important  that  our  government  should  write  all  it 
knows,  and  what  will  prove  that  it  takes  part  in  what  belongs  to  both 
countries;  because  here  I  am  often  asked  what  is  said  in  Madrid  on  this 
subject,  and  people  are  surprised  that  we  limit  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
ui*gent  points  of  our  negotiation.  This  explains  the  proofs  of  affection 
wluch  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  desired  that  the  King  should  ^ve  to  the 
Emperor,  being  convinced  that  the  letters  of  his  Majesty,  written  m  his  own 
familiar  style  when  he  explains  his  sentiments,  produce  a  great  sensation 
with  the  Emperor." 

Section  HI. 

Letter 9  from  the  Prince  de  Keufchatel  to  Ki-ng  Joseph, 

Parie,  28  Janvier,  1811. 
Sas, — J'ai  I'honnenr  de  pr^venir  votre  majesty  que  Tempereur  par  tm 
d^ision  du  21  Janvier  a  fix4  les  traitemens  extraordinaires  qui  pourront 
4tre  pay^s  en  .Espagne  k  dater  du  I*'  de  I'ann^e  1811,  dans  TarrondiHsemeiit 
des  armies  du  midi,  du  nord,  de  TArragon,  dsc  Ces  traitemens  sont  d^- 
*ormin4fl  sinfli  qnll  suit — 
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8a9cir: 

Fr.  piz  mol>. 
Lea  g^n^ranx  gouyemeurs  dans  les  qnatre  gouvememenB  oompris 

dans  rarrondissement  de  Tarm^e  dn  nord 4000 

Le  g^n^ral  chef  de  T^tat  major  g6n6ral  de  Tarm^e 8000 

G6n6raux  de  division 1800 

G^n^raux  de  brigade,  inspecteure  aux  revues  et  commissaires  ordon- 

nateurs 1200 

Adjudans  commandans,  colonels,  et  sous-inspecteurs  aux  revues    .  750 

Officicrs  de  sant^  principaux 500 

Chefs  de  bataillons,  d'escadrons,  commiesaires  de  guerre,  et  ohefs 

d'administration  des  di/f(6rens  services 400 

Command ans  de  place  occupant  dans  )  capitaines 400 

Tarmde  nn  srade  inf^rieur  d  ceux  >  lieutenans  et  sous-lieuts.   .     .  800 

ci-dessus  design^s,  savoir   .    .     .      ) 

Au  moyenide  ces  indemnit^s  il  ne  sera  Hen  allou6  au-dessus  des  sommes 
fix^  ni  pour  d^penses  de  bureaux  ou  de  table,  ni  pour  frais  extraordinaires, 
de  quel  que  nature  qu'ils  soient  et  sous  quelque  pr^texte  que  ce  puisse  4tre,  et 
cette  decision  n'a  aucun  effet  rdtroactif.  J'^ris  d.  MML  les  mar^haux  et 
g6n4raux  commandant  en  Espagne,  pour  leur  faire  connoitre  que,  d'apr^ 
les  intentions  de  Tempereur,  tout  militaire  Franfais  qui  k  Tavenir  aurait 
€xig6  ou  re^u  des  traitemens  extraordinaires  plus  forts  que  ceuz  fixds  par  la 
decision  du  21  Janvier,  et  qui  s'en  serait  fait  payer  sans  une  ordonnance 
r^guli^re  des  intendans  g^neraux  ou  commissaires  ordonnateurs,  sera  suspen- 
du  de  ses  fonctions  et  qu'il  en  sera  rendu  compte  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures 
pour  prendre  les  ordres  de  Tempereur.  Yotre  majesty  jugera  sans  doute 
convenable  de  donner  si's  ordres  au  g^n^ral  Belliard  pour  que  cette  dispo- 
sition soit  suivie  dans  Tarrondissement  de  I'arm^e  du  centre.  Je  prie  Totre 
majesty  d*agr6er  Thommage  de  mon  respect 

P«n»,  14  Fhrier,  1811 
Sire, — ^L'empereur  ne  m*a  encore  donn6  anoun  ordre  relatif  d  Tobjet  de  la 
lettre  apport^e  par  votre  aide-de-camp  le  colonel  Clermont  Tonnerre.  On 
penne  que  Valence  ne  se  soumettra  que  par  Tapproche  d*une  arm^e,  et  apr^ 
la  prise  de  Tarragone  le  corps  du  g^n6ral  Suchet  sera  disponible. — ^Les 
affaires  paroissent  8*am6liorer  en  Portugal,  le  due  d'Istrie  va  6tab1ir  Tordre 
dans  le  nord  de  TEspagne.  J*envoie  mon  aide-de-camp  le  colonel  le  Jeune 
voir  r^tat  des  choses  k  Grenade,  Malaga,  Cadiz  et  Badajos.  Je  prie  votre 
majesty  d'avoir  des  bont^  pour  lui.  L'empereur  est  en  bonne  sante,  Tim- 
peratrice  est  bientot  i.  terme,  et  nous  esperons  un  roi  des  Romains.  L'em- 
pereur nffermit  de  plus  en  plus  le  grand  empire.  Votre  majesty  le  seconde, 
mais  nous  appr^cions  s^s  peines  et  ses  privations.  Une  nouvellc  arm^e  de 
deux-cent  mille  hommes  se  forme  dans  le  nord  de  la  France,  et  Fempereur 
est  en  position  d*en  imposer  k  ^ui  tenteroit  de  contrarier  ses  grandes  con* 
ceptions ;  tout  est  bien  et  va  bien  en  France. 

Pam,  U  11  AvrU,  1811. 
Sirs, — J'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  mander  i  rotre  majesty,  que  Tempereur  avoit 
donn6  des  ordres  pour  qu'il  lui  fdt  envo^e  chaque  mois  cent  mille  francs, 
«it  je  lui  ai  fait  connottre  combien  il  6toit  important  que  les  troupes  destinies 
pour  I'Andalousie  y  arrivassent  sans  retard. 

L'empereur  pense  qu'il  seroit  utile  de  chercher  &  tirer  parti  de  bons  Es- 
pagnols  pour  rS^unir  de  vmis  cortez  qui  pourroient  avoir  ae  Tinfluence  sur 
les  esprils:  Tint^rit^  de  TEspagne  pent  encore  4ti*6  maintenue  si  les  cortei 

22* 
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op^roient  une  reaction  dans  I'opinion :  le  Perou  et  le  lifexiqne  te  aont  d^ 
declare  ind^pendants,  et  toutes  les  autres  colonies  voot  ^cbappi/  4  YE^ 
pagne:  Ics  vrais  Espagnols  doivent  savoir  combien  les  Anglais  les  mal- 
traitent  On  voit  par  les  gazettes  Anglaises  que  les  cortez  rassembl^  danii 
Tile  de  Leon  ne  furent  qn*une  miserable  canaille  et  des  gens  obecnrs,  qui 
u*ont  autre  projet  que  a'aller  Y^g^ter  dans  les  tavernes  de  Londres :  il  ne 
pent  y  avoir  rien  k  faire  avec  de  pareils  hommes.  Sa  majesty  trouve  qu*il 
y  auroit  un  grand  avantage  a  former  des  cortez  tir^s  de  toutes  les  provinces 
de  TEspagne  occupies  par  les  armies  Fran^aises.  Une  discussion  ^lair^e  ^ 
qui  s'^tabliroit  auroit  beaucoup  d'influence  sur  les  esprit&  L'empereur  est ' 
oblige  d*abandonner  le  projet  quMl  avoit  de  s*entenare  avec  les  cortez  de 
llle  de  Leon,  puisque  ce  n'est  qu'un  compost  de  gens  sans  aven :  ce  ne  seroit 
done  qu*avec  des  cortez  formes  d'hommes  tir^  de  toutes  les  parties  de  I'Es- 
}>A^ne  au*on  pourroit  ^clairer  Topinion  des  Espagnols  qui  aiment  leur  pays. 

L  aniDassaaeur  de  Tempereur  a  transmis  des  plaintes  sur  votre  major- 
et^neral  Votre  majesty  commande  Tarm^e  du  centre.  Par  consequent  la 
hi^rarchie  militaire  ne  pent  pas  permettre  qu*il  s'^arte  de  ses  devoirs.  Si 
jc  corresponds  souvent  avec  le  ^en^ral  Belliard,  c*est  que  votre  majesty  est 
iin  g^nenil  roi,  et  que  je  dois  lui  ^viter  des  details  qu*un  major-g^n^ral  lui 
soumet 

Aucun  village  d'Espagne  n'a  6t6  reuni  i  la  Prance,  et  Temperetir  tient  i 
oe  que  votre  majesty  ait  en  Espagne  toute  la  consideration  qui  lui  est  due. 
Tout  depend  encore  du  parti  qu*on  peut  tirer  de  la  nation.  Ce  qu*il  y  a  de 
certain,  c*est  que  les  Anglais  n*ont  qu*un  but :  celni  de  miner  la  p^ninsule, 
de  la  ddtruire,  parce  qu'ils  sentent  bien  qu'elle  doit  finir  par  appartenir  i,  la 
France,  ou  &  un  prince  de  la  maison  de  Tempereur,  et  qu*ils  trouvent  un 
grand  avantage  &  dlviser  un  pays  qu*il  savent  ne  pouvoir  garden 

Jc  presente  A  votre  majest^  I'liommage  avec  mon  respect 
Le  prince  Neufchatel,  major-general 

AXKXANDBX. 

Paris,  ee  6  Med,  1811. 
rtiRB, — iTai  montre  A  Tempereur  la  lettre  de  votre  majesty,  en  date  du  21 
Avril,  par  laquelle  elle  fait  connoitre  qu'elle  se  met  en  route  pour  Paris; 
Tempereur  ne  s'attendoit  pas  k  cette  resolution ;  votre  niajestd  lui  ayant 
promis  de  ne  pas  quitter  TEspagne  sans  ^tre  convenu  &  I'avance  des  mesures 
a  prendre  et  qu'exige  une  pareille  determination.  L'empereur  trouve  que 
dans  ces  circonstances  le  aepart  de  votre  majeste  devoit  etre  precede  de 
TevacuAtion  de  TAndalousie  afin  de  concentrer  les  armees.  Car  danff  la 
position  des  choses,  le  depart  de  votre  majeste  va  donner  une  secousse  de- 
tavorable  d  la  situation  des  armees  de  Temp^ereur.  Si  votre  majeste  avoit 
quitte  TEspagne  au  mois  de  Janvier,  oti  les  armees  etoicnt  en  position  sans 
agir,  cela  auroit  eu  moins  d'inconvenients.  Dans  ce  moment  votre  arrivee 
met  Tempereur  dans  de  grandes  inquietudes,  en  vous  considerant  comme 
roi  d'Espagne,  et  comme  general-en-chef,  l'empereur  voit  que  votre  retour 
sera  interprete  selon  I'esprit  et  la  toumure  one  les  Anglais  voudront  y  don 
ner,  et  fera  un  mauvais  effet ;  qu'il  est  penible  que  votre  majeste  se  soil 
portee  k  cette  demarche  dont  if  ne  peut  I'esulter  aucun  avantage,  et  qui 
peut  avoir  bf^aiicoup  d'inconvenients,  oar  dans  ce  moment  d'agitation  l*£s- 
pagne  va  so  trouver  sans  chef.  Votre  majeste  ne  voulant  pas  rester  i 
Madrid,  I'enipercur  trouvt  qu'il  auroit  ete  tres  utile  qu'elle  allfit  passer  la 
revue  de  Tarmee  de  Portugal  oil  de  I'armee  d'Andalousie :  I'influence  d« 
votre  majeste  auroit  surtout  eti  bien  utile  pour  procurer  4  Tannee  de  Por> 
tugal  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  uecessaire.    L'empereur,  sire,  est  daoa  VbS  ftandv 
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Annate  de  saroir  A  qvl  tous  aves  donne  1e  comroandement  de  I'arm^  dn 
centre ;  si  voiis  avez  pr^venu  le  duo  de  Dalmatie  de  votre  depart,  et  qui 
4tant  aux  mains  avec  rennemi  trouvera  sea  erabarras  augmentigs,  D'ayant 
aucune  direction  sur  seB  derri^res.  S'il  etoit  possible  que  votre  majesty 
i-ffiit  cette  lettre  encore  en  Espngne,  Tempereur  m'ordonne  d'engager  votre 
tuajest^  d  sentir  les  inconveniens  de  son  retour  si  contraire  aux  circon- 
scances.  Uempereur  n*a  aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  I'arm^e  d*Andalnusie  ni  de 
I'arra^e  du  centre.  J'exp4die  k  votre  majesty  un  de  mes  aides-de-camp. 
Etc,  etc.  Alexandre. 

Paris,  U  1  Jvin,  1811. 

Simc, — ^L'empereur  a  examine  attentivement  les  observations  que  votre 
majest^  lui  a  adressees,  et  me  present  de  me  rendre  aupr^s  d'elle  pour  avoir 
Thonneur  de  lui  donner  connoissance  de  ce  qu'il  juge  le  plus  convenable  sur 
les  divers  points  ^ui  en  sont  Tobjet  L'empereur  pense,  sire,  que  votre 
majesty  pent  partir  de  Paris  quana  elle  le  jugera  a-^ropos,  et  meme  sans 
attendee  son  retour,  si  cela  entrait  dans  les  intentions  de  votre  majesty 
L'arm^e  du  centre  en  Espagne  est  pleineinent,  entierement  sous  les  ordres 
de  votre  majesty ;  le  general  Belliard  ne  doit  point  prendre  le  titre  de  major 
general,  mais  celui  que  lui  ont  toujours  attribu6  les  ordres  6man^  de 
Fempereur,  de  chef  detat  major  de  rarmee  du  centre.  Si  votre  majesty  n'est 
pas  contente  de  ce  general,  je  vous  engage,  sire,  a  en  proposer  un  autre  qui 
ait  votre  confiance.  CVst  a  votre  majesty,  sire,  qu'il  appartient  de  suspen- 
dre,  de  renvoyer.  de  traduire  meme  a  des  commissions  militaires  quand  il  y 
a  lieu,  les  gen'igraux  et  officiers  de  Tarm^e  du  centre  ;  d*administrer  les  pro- 
vinces comprises  dans  Tarrondissenient  de  cette  armde  comme  votre  majesty 
1c  jugera  le  plus  convenable  au  bien  du  service.  A  Farm^e  du  nord  de 
FEspa^ne,  Fempereur  a  besoin  d'un  marshal  qui  soit  charge  du  commande- 
ment  des  troupes  stationn6es  dans  les  provinces  formant  Farrondissement  de 
cette  arm^e.  Le  marSchal  due  d'Istrie  cxerce  maintenant  ce  commandement : 
dans  le  cas,  sire,  oii  ce  mar^chal  ne  conviendroit  pas  k  V.  M.  Fempereur  ne 
serait  pas  eloign^  de  le  remplacer  par  le  mar^chal  Jourdan  si  cette  disposi- 
tion dtoit  agr^able  k  votre  majesty  et  k  ce  marshal.  Mais  Fempereur  ne 
juge  pas  au'on  puisse  rien  cbnnffer  i  Forganisation  de  Farm^e  du  nord;  il 
est  essentiel  que  cette  organisation  reste  telle  au*elle  est,  si  ce  n*est  de  met- 
tre  cette  armee  sous  les  ordres  d*un  marshal  Fran^ais  qui  poss^de  davan- 
tage  la  eonfiiinee  de  votre  majesty.  Dans  les  gouvememens  (^ui  forment 
Farrondissement  de  cette  armde,  c*est  au  nom  de  votre  majeste,  sire,  que  la 
justice  doit  se  rendre  ;  le  commandant  doit  envoyer  des  rapports  jourualiera 
k  V.  M.,  Fintendant  g^n6ral  M.  Dudon  doit  envoyer  A  V.  M-  F6tat  de  la  per- 
ception des  contributions  et  de  leur  emploi.  L'emnereur  nense  que  V.  M. 
doit  avoir  auprds  du  g4n6ral-en-chef  de  Farm^e  au  nora  un  eommissaire 
Espagnol  pour  veiller  k  ce  que  le  quart  du  revenu  des  provinces  de  Farron- 
dissement de  cette  armee,  soit  verse  k  Madrid  pour  le  service  de  votre  ma- 
jesty, et  pour  secourir  Farmee  du  centre.  L'empereur  consent  4  ce  que 
toutes  les  fois  que  les  provinces  auraient  les  moyens  n^ceesaires  pour  se 
garder  et  se  garantir  des  incursions  des  guerillas,  elles  puissent  rentrer 
entierement  sous  Fadministration  Espagnole  en  ne  foumissant  que  ce  qui 
sera  convenu.  Quant  k  Farmee  du  midi  de  FEspagne,  Fempereur  approuve 
qu'ainsi  qu*&  Farmee  du  nord,  le  marshal  qui  commande  envoie  aes  rap- 
ports 4  y.  M.  et  Finstruise  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe ;  les  budgets  en  rccettes 
et  en  d^penses  des  diffi6rentes  provinces  de  Farmee  du  midi  doiveut  aussi 
^tre  envoy6s  k  votre  majesty,  qui  y  tiendra  on  eommissaire  pour  percevoi^ 
le  quart  dies  revenno. 
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La  m^e  m^thode  sera  pareillement  appli^u^e  k  Tarm^  d'Aragon.  L*«iii- 
pereur,  sire,  Batisfait  aussi  aux  desire  expnraes  par  Y.  M.  Quant  A  ce  qui 
concerne  le  commandement  g^n^ral  de  ses  arroees  en  Eapagne,  sa  maieBt^ 
ne  croit  pas  pou voir  donner  un  tel  commandement  qui  doit  ^tre  simple  et 
un ;  Totre  M.  sentira  qu*il  est  dans  la  nature  des  choses  qu*un  mai'echal 
r^sidant  a  Madrid  et  dirigeant  les  operations  voudrait  en  avoir  la  gloire 
avec  la  responsabilit^  et  que  dans  ce  oas,  les  commandans  des  armies  du 
inidi  et  du  Portugal  se  croyant  rooins  r^ellement  sous  les  ordres  de  votre  M. 
que  sous  ceux  de  son  chef  aetat  major,  pourraient  ne  pas  ob^ir,  ou  ex^cuter  ce 
qui  leur  serait  prescrit  Mais  ind^pendamment  du  commandement  de 
rarniee  du  centre,  V.  M.,  sire,  aurait  le  commandement  des  troupes  qui  en- 
treraient  dans  Tarrondissement  de  cette  arm^e.  Si  Tarm^e  du  midi  se  re- 
pliait  sur  I'arm^  du  centre,  elle  serait  d^s-lore  sous  les  ordres  de  V.  M.  et  11 
en  serait  de  meme  pour  I'armee  du  centre. 

Dans  celles  des  armees  ou  Y.  M.  se  rendrait,  elle  aurait  les  honneurs  du 
commandement ;  mais,  sire,  I'empereur  juge  tres  important  de  ne  rien 
changer  au  commandement  militaire  ni  A  Tarm^e  du  nord,  ni  k  Tarm^e 
d*Aragon,  ni  aux  armies  du  midi  et  de  Portugal,  excepte  ce  qu*il  est  ne- 
cessaire  d'6tablir  pour  que  Y.  M.  ait  des  rapjiorts  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe, 
oonnaisse  tout  et  puisse  se  servir  de  ces  relations,  dans  sa  position  centrale, 
pour  instruire  les  autres  gdn^raux :  sa  roajest.^  pense  que  cette  communica- 
tion dti  renseignemens,  dVbservations.  de  conseils,  pent  m^me  avoir  lieu 
par  le  canal  du  ministre  de  la  guerre  de  Y.  M.  Uempereur  desire,  sire,  que 
Y.  M.  veuille  bien  correspondre  directement  avec  moi  par  des  lettres  sign^ea 
de  sa  main  ;  j*aurai  I'honneur  d'adresser  directement  les  miennesd  V.  M. 
Uempereur  d^ire  ^alement  qu'elle  s*en  reserve  Touverture  etfasse  connaitre 
ensuite  d  son  chef  d'etat  major  ce  qu*ellc  jugera  convenable.  Je  prie  votre 
11  de  vouloir  bien  donner  ses  ordres  pour  que  tons  les  comptes  rendus  ou 
etats  de  situation  me  soient  adressea,  que  les  rapports  soient  tr^  exacts  et 
que  je  sois  instruit  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  int^rcsser  le  service  de  Tempereur 
comme  cela  est  d*usage  dans  une  armee.  D*api*ds  les  ordres  de  Tempereur 
une  somnie  de  cinq  cent  mille  francs  par  mois  sera  envoy6e  d  v.  M. 
jusqu'au  l'**  Juillet,  et  d  compter  du  l**"  Jiullet,  cet  envoi  sera  d'un  million 
par  mois  pendant  le  reste  de  Tannde. 

Uempereur,  sire,  me  present  d'avoir  Thonneur  de  concerter  avec  votre 
majesty  les  mesures  qu*elle  jugera  convenables  d  Torg^nisation  de  Tarm^e 
du  centre,  ainsi  que  pour  en  retirer  les  g^neraux  qui  ne  conviendraient  pas 
d  votre  majesty,  faire  des  exemples  de  ceux  qui  auroient  commis  des  dilapi- 
dations, leur  faire  restituer  les  sommes  qu'ils  auraient  dilapidees ;  eunn, 
sire,  Fempereur  se  repose  essentiellement  sur  votre  majesty  du  soin  de 
maintenir  les  officiera  de  son  arm^e  dans  la  discipline  convenable  et  de  faire 
des  exemples,  et  il  desire  ^ue  Y.  M.  envoie  joumellement  des  rapports  d6- 
taill^s  sur  tout  ce  qui  est  important  Yotre  majeste,  sire,  reconnoftra  dans 
ces  dispositions  aue  le  desir  de  Tempereur  est  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  peut  don- 
ner un  nouvel  ^clatdla  rentr^e  de  Y.  M.  en  Espaffne,  en  roaintenant  d'ailleura 
dans  leur  int^rite,  ainsi  que  sa  majesty  le  juge  indispensable,  Torganisatioa 
de  rarra^e  d*Andalousie  et  des  autres  armies  d'Espagne,  <fcc 

Obdervaiiontfaitet  par  le  Roi  ttFtpa^ientr  la  leitre  du  Major-Oeneral,  dm 
ler  Juin,  1811. 

Le  roi  demande : 

l**.  Que  Mesars.  les  mar^haux  commandant- en-chef  les  armies  de  Tempe- 
reur,  d  Tarmee  du  nord,  du  Portugal,  du  midi,  et  de  TAragon,  ne  puiasent 
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auffmenier-les  impdts  existant  k  ce  jour,  ni  leyer  ancnne  contribution  extra- 
ordinaire sans  I'autorisation  du  roi,  ou  de  Tempereur. 

2?.  Le  roi  d^ire  que  le  mar^chal  Jourdan  remplace  le  mar^kshal  duo 
d'lstrie  dans  le  commandcment  de  Tarmee  du  nord. 

8**.  Que  les  mar^chaux  commandant  les  armies  de  I'empereur  et  lesinten* 
uans  g^n^raux  ne  puissent  vendre  aucun  bien  national  ou  communal  eans 
Tautorisation  du  roi :  qu'il  en  soit  de  m^e  pour  les  plombs  et  yif-argeot 
appartenant  k  T^tat 

4<*.  Que  les  administrations  Espagnoles  dans  FarrondlBsement  des  armies 
du  nord,  du  midi,  de  TAragon,  resteront  telles  qu'elles  sont,  et  que  si  des 
changemens  paroissent  utiles,  ils  seront  demandes  au  roL 

50.  Qu*il  soit  sp^ifi^  que  le  quart  des  revenus  des  provinces  ocoup^es 
par  les  armies  de  Tempereur,  en  Espagne,  sera  verse  net  dans  le  tr^sor  du 
roi  k  Madrid,  et  oue  les  trois  autre  quaiiis  seront  employ^  aux  besoins  de 
Tarm^e  dans  les  aites  provinces,  et  en  payement  des  traitemens  des  adminis- 
trations Espagnoles. 

6^  Le  roi  se  trouvant  avoir  IHionneur  du  commandement  pr^s  des  armies 
oil  il  se  trouve,  pense  qu*il  est  dans  les  intentions  de  votre  majesty  qu*il 
pui«se  voir  et  reunir  les  autorit^  Espagnoles  comme  bon  lui  semblera  pour 
leur  parler  dans  I'int^r^t  des  affaires  d'Espagne ;  ce  que  le  roi  trouve  utile 
de  faire  dans  les  lieux  oik  il  s'arrdtera  pour  se  rendre  a  Madrid. 

'70.  II  paroit  entendu  que  le  marshal  commandant  I'arm^e  de  Portugal 
rendra  comnte  au  roi  de  toutes  les  operations,  ainsi  que  doivent  le  faire  let 
autres  mar&haux. 

8*.  TjC  roi  trouve  utile  pour  les  int^r^ta  des  affaires  d'Espagne  de  pjouvoir  s*at 
tacher  des  officiers  Espagnols  ou  autres  qui  se  trouveroient  parmi  les  prison- 
niers,  et  que  par  des  motifs  particuliers  il  jugei'oit  eon ven able  d'employer. 

9^,  Le  roi  de  Wesphalie  qui  ne  pent  pas  recruter  les  rumens  qu  il  a  en 

restent  aux 
k  son 


10^.  Le  roi  desire  que  le  g^n^ral  Maurice  Mathieu  remplace  le  general  Lorge. 

11^  Qu'il  ne  reste  k  Madrid  que  Tadministration  necessaire  pour  Tann^ 
du  centre,  et  que  cettegrande  quantity  d'administrateurs  appartenant  &  Tad- 
ministration  generate  qui  n'existe  plus  k  Madrid  soit  envoyee  k  Burgos  on 
en  France. 

12^,  Que  la  solde  des  troupes  Fran^aises  faisant  parti  de  Tarm^e  du  centre 
continue  k  ^tre  pay^e  par  le  tr^sor  de  France. 

IS**.  Sa  majesty  conservera  le  g^n^ral  Belliard  conrnie  ebef  de  son  4tat 
inajor. 

14*.  Le  roi  d^ire  pouvoir  prendre  toutes  les  mesures  politiques  qu'il 
jugera  con  ven  able,  et  faire  toutes  autres  dispositions  k  r^ganl  des  cortez,  en 
se  conformant  aux  vues  contenues  dans  la  lettre  que  j'ai  Scrite  d'apr^  I'or- 
dre  de  V.  M.  pour  cet  objet 

15*.  Sur  les  500,000  francs  que  V.  M.  met  k  la  disposition  du  roi  k  Madrid 
on  en  retient  100,000  francs  pour  Tarri^re.  Le  roi  demande  que  oette 
fomme  soit  pour  le  service  courant 

Paris,  U  17  /utn,  1811. 

Sire, — ^L'empereur  m'ordonne  de  vous  envoyer  la  copie  de  la  lettre  que 
j'adresse  an  due  d'Istrie ;  j'^cris  k  pen  pres  dans  les  m^es  termes  aux 
autres  commandants.  Je  n  ai  pas  encore  vu  le  mar^chal  Jourdan ;  je  le 
verrai  demain  et  imm^diatement  apr^  il  partira  pour  Madrid,  oik  I'empe- 
reur anprendra  avec  plaisir  qu'il  est  employ^  comme  gouvemeur. 

Le  due  de  Raguse  mande  qu'il  est  en  marcbe  sur  le  Tage.    L'emperetip 
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desire  que  \.  M.  donne  ses  ordres  pour  qu*on  lui  procure  tons  les  seconrs 
dont  il  pent  avoir  besoiii:  il  a  avcc  hii  vingt-huit  mille  bayonnettea,  troit 
mille  homines  de  cavalerie,  et  treute-six  piSces  de  canon.  L'empereur  d6- 
sire  que  V.  M.  puisse  I'appuyer  avec  dix-luiit  cenU  chevaux,  quinze  4  dix 
huit  pieces  de  canon,  et  aeux  a  trois  mille  hommes  d'infanterie :  ce  corp« 
pourroit  etre  plae6  a  proximity  afin  de  pouvoir  rejoindre  et  aider  le  due  a« 
Ka^use,  s'il  devoit  donner  bataille  aux  Anglais.  Uempereur  verroit  ayeo 
plaisir.  sire,  qu'apr^s  yotre  arrivee  4  Madrid  vous  vous  rendissies  k  Taring 
de  Portugal,  pour  la  passer  en  revue,  Tanimer,  et  prendre  dans  voire  revue 
I'^tat  des  emplois  vacans. 

J'^cris  an  auc  de  Raguse  que  si  Ton  pouvoit  retranchcr  Alcantara  ot  faire 
unc  t^te  de  pont  sur  la  live  droite,  ce  seroit  une  bonne  operation.  Si  Tar- 
mee  de  Portugal  arrivoit  d  temps  pour  secourir  Tarm^e  du  midi  devant  Ba> 
dajoz,  lo  petit  corps  de  reserve  dont  je  viens  de  parler  ci-dessus  4  voire 
majeste  ne  pourroit  4tre  que  de  la  plus  gi-ande  utility 

Le  si^e  de  Tarrngone  a  dej4  attire  une  partie  des  bandes  qui  ^toient  dant 
Tarrondissement  de  Tarm^e  du  centre.  Deux  divisions  de  Parni^e  de  reserve 
que  forme  Tempereur  arriveront  Tune  4  Pampelune,  I'autre  k  Vittoria  vers 
le  14  Juillet :  cela  mettra  &  roeme  d'envoyer  encore  aux  armies  du  midi  et 
de  Portugal  environ  douze  mille  bommes  qui  sont  en  Navarre,  et  qui  pas- 
seront  par  Madrid. 

L'eropereur  ne  pent  qu*engager  voire  majesty  d  envoyer  4  Parm^  da 
midi  tout  ce  qui  lui  appartient.  car  c'esiU  que  se  portent  les  grands  coupt 
et  qu'ont  lieu  les  operations  les  plus  importantes. 

<fcc,  <fcc 

Alexamdbx. 

To  the  duke  of  latria. 

Parte,  Mn,  1811. 

J'ai  pr^venu,  Monsieur  le  mar^chal,  le  general  Monthion,  les  g^n^raux 
Caffarelli  etDorsenne  directeroent  des  dispositions  dontje  vais  vous  enire- 
tenir,  et  qui  oni  rapport  aux  intentions  de  l'eropereur  relativement  an 
retour  du  roi  d*Espagne  dans  ses  ^tats. 

Le  roi  commande  en  chef  Tarm^e  du  centre,  mais  Hntention  de  Pempereur 
est  que  vous  correspondiez  avec  Sw  M.  C.  en  lui  faisant  le  rapport  de  oe  qui 
se  Msse  afin  de  la  mettre  k  m^me  de  connottre  Pensemble  des  6v§nemen8 
en  Espagne  comme  les  autres  gen^raux  en  chef  ont  I'ordre  d'en  agir  de 
m4me ;  le  roi  sera  dans  le  cas  de  pouvoir  comme  point  central  vous  faire 
faire  des  communications  qui  contribueront  au  succds  des  armes  de  Pempe- 
reur. 

S.  M.  I.  m'ordonne  aussi  do  vous  faire  connaitre,  Bl  le  due,  aue  son  inten- 
tion est  que  pendant  le  voyage  du  roi  dans  son  retour  4  Maarid,  tons  les 
honneui*s  lui  soient  rendus  dans  les  gouvememens  et  dans  Parrondissement 
de  rnrm^e  du  nord  comme  si  S.  M.  commandait  cette  arm^e.  Le  roi  donnera 
Tordre  et  recevra  les  honneurs  du  commandement  Les  gouverneurs  Pao- 
compagneront  dans  leur  gouvemement  et  lui  feront  fournir  toutes  les  es- 
cortes  qui  lui  seront  n^essaires.  H  est  4  pr^sumer  que  le  roi  sejoumera 
quelque  tenfips  4  Vittoria  et  4  Burgos,  et  qu'il  profitera  de  son  s^jour  pour 
rasscmbler  les  notables  du  pays,  les  ^clairer  sur  la  situation  des  affaires  et 
ami^Horer  Tesprit  public.  Vous  seconderez,  Monsieur  le  marshal,  les  mesures 
aue  le  roi  pourra  prendre  pour  rendre  les  villes  et  les  villages  responsables 
aes  abus  qui  se  commettent  sur  leur  territoire.  Vous  agirez  de  mdme  si  le 
roi  accorde  le  pardon  4  quelques  bandes  de  guerillas  qui  se  rendraient. 
Vous  devez  aider  de  tous  vos  moyens  les  mesuret  que  S.  M.  prendra  pour  U 
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l^tabliasement  de  I'ordre  et  de  la  tranquillity  pnblique.  IHi  reste  les 
troupes  composant  rarro^  du  nord  doivent  rester  sous  le  commandement 
respectif  de  leurs  chefs  et  vos  ordres  doiyent  continuer  a  6tre  ex^ut^  pans 

3u'aucun  ordre  de  qui  q^ne  ce  soit  puisse  les  changer.  Quant  a  radmlnistration 
u  pays,  elle  doit  continuer  &  marcher  dans  la  direction  donn^  par  les 
instructions  et  les  ordres  de  Tempereur :  les  fonds  doivent  ^tre  aestines 
aux  besoins  de  rarm^,  d  Tentretiea  des  h6pitaux,  et  vous  devez  d^fendre  et 
einp^cher  toute  esp^e  d'abus.  Le  roi  ayant  plus  particuli^rement  encore 
que  Tous,  les  moyens  de  eonnaitre  les  abus  qui  out  lieu,  Fempereur  ordonne 
que  vous  profitiez  des  luiuidres  que  le  roi  pourra  vous  donner  A  cet  ^ard 
pour  les  reprimer.  11  est  n^eessaire,  Monsieur  le  due,  que  vous  me  fassiez 
eonnaitre  le  budget  des  ressources  et  des  depenses,  afin  de  savoir  la  partie 
des  revenus  qui  pourront  ^tre  vers^  k  Madrid  dans  la  caisse  du  gouveme- 
ment  pour  le  service  du  roi  et  pour  I'arm^  du  centre. 

Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  r^p^ter  que  la  justice  doit  se  rendre  au  nom  du 
roi ;  cela  a  touiours  dd  avoir  lieu  ;  le  droit  de  faire  grftce  ne  vous  appar- 
tient  pas  pour  les  individus  condamn^  par  les  tribunaux ;  vous  n'^tes  auto- 
ris^  qu*&  suspendre  Tex^ution  dans  les  cas  que  vous  jugerez  gr&ciables. 
Le  drait  de  faire  grdce  n'appartient  qu'au  roi  Vous  n  avez  pas  non  plus 
le  droit  de  nommer  d  aucune  place  du  clerg6 ;  le  roi  y  nomme  dans  toutes 
les  parties  de  son  royaume. 

Si  le  roi  juge  &  propos  de  tenir  pr^  de  vous  et  des  gouvemeurs  un  com- 
missaire  Espagnol  pour  eonnaitre  les  recettes  et  les  d^penses,  vous  devez 
donner  k  ce  commissaire  les  renseignemens  dont  il  aura  besoin  pour  remplir 
sa  mission.  Vous  aurez  soin,  Monsieur  le  marshal,  de  me  rendre  compte 
journellement  de  ce  qui  se  sera  fait  pendant  le  sejour  du  roi  afin  que  j  ea 
informe  Tempereur.  <kc,  Ac 

Pans,  le  24  AoAt,  ISll. 

Snz, — «rai  llionneur  dinforraer  votre  majesty  que  d'aprds  les  ordres  de 
Tempereur. Je  viens  de  faire  eonnaitre  &  M  le  marechal  ouc  de  Raguse,  que 
Tarroee  de  Portugal  doit  prendre  d^sormais  sa  b'gne  de  communication  sur 
Madrid ;  je  lui  mande  que  c'est  U  que  doit  6tre  son  centre  de  ddpdt,  et  que 
toute  oi>eration  que  Tennemi  fernit  sur  la  Coa  ne  pent  deranger  cette  ligne ; 

3ne  ei  1  enneroi  veut  prendre  Toifensive  il  ne  peut  la  prendre  que  dans  TAn- 
alousie  parce  que  de  ce  c6t6  il  a  un  obiet  k  remplir,  qui  est  de  faire  lever  le 
^iueo  de  Cadiz,  tandis  que  ses  efforts  dans  le  nord,  8*avanfftt-il  m^me  jus 
au'a  Valladolid,  n*aboutiraient  h  rien,  puisque  les  troupes  que  nous  avons 
anns  ces  provinces  en  se  repliant  lui  oppose  raient  nne  armee  considerable, 
et  qu'alors  I'arm^e  de  Portugal  devrait  faire  pour  Tarm^e  du  nord  ce  qu'elle 
ferait  pour  Tarm^e  du  midi.  Je  le  previens  que  Tobjet  important  est  que 
sa  ligne  d*op4rations  soit  sur  Talavera  et  Madrid,  parce  que  son  arm^  est 
sp^ialement  destin^e  &  prot^ger  celle  du  midi.  Je  lui  fais  observer  que 
Tarm^e  de  Portugal  etant  attaquee  de  front  son  mouvement  de  retraite  est 
encore  sur  Madrid,  parce  que  dans  tous  les  cas  possibles  ce  doit  4tre  sa  ligne 
d^op^rations ;  qu*il  fau^  done  que  tous  les  depdts  quelconques  appartenant 
A  Tarmee  de  Portugal  soient  dirig^  sur  Talavera  et  Madrid.  Je  donne  I'or- 
dre imperatif  au  general  Dorsenne  de  faire  partir  dans  les  24  heures  tous 
les  depdta  et  detacheniens  qu'il  a  appartenant  a  Tarmee  de  Portugal ;  tout 
ce  qui  est  en  etat  de  servir  sera  diniere  en  gros  detachemens  par  Avila  sur 
Placentia ;  et  quant  aux  hommes  qui  ne  sont  pas  pour  le  moment  en  etat  de 
servir,  le  g^n^ral  Dorsenne  les  fera  dinger  sur  Madrid,  et  aura  soin  d*en 
informer  &  Tavance  votre  majesty ;  de  mani^re  qu*il  ne  lui  restera  plus  un 
seul  honmie  appartenant  k  I'arm^e  de  Portugal,  sauf  la  gamison  de  Ciudad 
Uodrigo  qu*il  fera  relever  et  rejoindre  aussit6t  apr^  I'arriv^e  des  renforti 
qui  vont  se  rendre  &  Farmee  dn  nord.  Ac,  Ac 
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Boulogne,  U  20  BepL  181L 

SiRK, — L'empereur  m*»  d^mande  si  j'avois  r^ponse  i  la  lettre  que  Tai  eo 
l*honneur  d'adresser  &  V.  M.  en  Ini  rendant  compte  de  la  reddition  deFimie- 
raa.  L*empereur  m'ordonne  d'annoncer  4  V.  M.  que  son  intention  eat  d*eten- 
dre  k  toute  la  rive  gauche  de  TEIbre  la  mesure  qu'elle  4  jug^  devoir  adopter 
pour  la  Catalogue.  L'emperenr  pense  que  V.  M.  temom  de  la  r^stance 
qu'6prouvent  lea  arm^B  et  dee  sacrifices  de  toutes  espies  que  la  France 
est  oblige  de  faire,  est  trop  iuste  pour  n^  point  appr^ier  les  motifs  de  la 
conduite  de  Tempereur,  et  je  suis  autorise  A  assurer  V.  M.  des  sentimens 
d'int^r^t  et  d*amiti^  qui  continuent  &  animer  I'emperenr  pour  V.  M.,  mais  ila 
ne  peuvent  pas  faire  n^liger  4  S.  Bl  L  et  R.  ce  qu'elle  doit  i  la  ibret^  de 
■on  empire  et  4  la  gloire  de  son  r^gne.  Ac,  ^ 


No.  vn. 

OPERATION  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  ARMT  OF  POftTUGALu 

ADDRESSED  TO     MARSHAL    M ARHONT     BT    PRINCE     BEBTHnSt,   DATED     OOlfPIEGRi; 
18th  SEPTEMBER,    1811. 

[Extracted  from  Belm&'t  "  Penininla  Sieget.**] 

Habshal, — ^When  vou  shall  have  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  well  furnished ; 
when  General  Yanjermffisen  and  all  your  depdts  left  in  the  north  shall 
have  joined  you ;  and  when  you  have  received  all  equipments  and  cloth- 
ing destined  for  your  army,  the  emperor  counts  on  your  having  forty-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  and  we  shall  then  be  near  the  first  of  October. 
When  you  are  sure  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  has  been  revictiiallcd  for  three 
months,  the  emperor  leaves  you  free  to  march  on  Badajos,  invest  Elvas  and 
inundate  the  Alemtejo.  In  that  case  S.  M.  directs  that  the  fifth  corps  shall 
be  under  your  orders,  with  three  thousand  cavalry  which  the  duke  of  Dal- 
matia  will  furnish.  You  will  thus  have  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
men  based  on  Estremadura  and  the  fortress  of  Badajos,  and  you  can  besiege 
Elvas,  take  the  town  and  one  of  the  fort*,  which  will  not  he  diflScult,  dis- 
turb the  English  toward  Abrantes  and  Lisbon,  and  in  a  good  position  watch 
to  see  if  they  will  give  battle  to  relieve  Elvas.  If  they  let  you  besiege  that 
place,  you  will  have  gained  a  real  advantage.  You  will  have  relieved  the 
north,  and  by  that  single  stroke  have  thrown  the  enemy  into  Lisbon.  El- 
vas migh*  be  taken  before  the  16th  of  November  with  the  exception  of  one 
fort  which  is  of  little  importance :  this  will  forward  affairs  so,  that  before 
the  month  of  February  the  campaign  will  be  active  in  the  interior  of  Por- 
tugal 

If  the  enemy  should  then  take  the  offensive  and  move  on  Salamanca  and 
Yalladolid,  he  will  find  Salamanca  fortified  and  provisioned  for  two  months ; 
and  General  Dorsenne  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  Yalladolid,  or  eyen  on 
Burgos,  where  he  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  tliousand  men  exclu- 
sive of  a  division  in  the  Asturias  and  of  the  troops  in  tlie  8rd  4th  and  5th 
governments.  But  this  movement  of  the  English  is  not  at  all  probable , 
they  will  more  likely  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  and  will  be  pursued 
by  twenty-five  thousand  men  detached  from  the  army  of  the  north.  So 
tliat  two  (divisions  will  hold  them  in  check.  The  operation  which  I  have 
emUined  to  you,  marshal,  is  the  only  one  which  can  do  honor  to  our  arms. 
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draw  TLB  out  of  the  defenBlve  Btate  we  are  in,  make  the  English  trenable,  and 
advance  us  towards  great  Avents.  The  twenty-five  thousand  men  who  shall 
be  on  the  Coa,  will  follow  the  English  army ;  and  if  the  latter  concentratei 
entirely  on  the  Tagus,  the  army  of  the  north  will  detauh  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  ioin  you,  which  will  give  you  a  force  of  seventy-two  thousand  three 
hundred  men. 

The  taking  of  a  fortress  under  the  eyes  of  the  English  army ;  the  conquest 
>f  a  part  of  Portugal  which  will  cover  the  army  of  the  south  ;  and  the  junc- 
tion with  vour  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  from  that  army  of  the 
oonth,  wilf  be  for  you  motives  of  glor^^  and  of  success.  On  another  side  mar- 
shal Suchet  will  march  upon  Valencia,  and  everything  tends  to  a  belief 
that  Valencia  will  be  taken  by  the  time  you  have  reduced  Elvas,  and  that 
you  can  be  thus  reinforced  with  another  good  division. 

You  have,  marshal,  well  observed  that  to  execute  the  operation  proposed, 
100  miitt  bs  tture  that  the  enemy  has  not  got  any  battering  train  to  attack  Uiddad 
Rodrigo  ;  because  if  the  sie^e  of  that  place  is  commenced,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary at  first  to  march  and  disengage  the  fortress,  seeing  the  army  of  the 
north  is  not  strong  enough  alone  to  do  so,  and  its  business  is  to  fall  back  if 
the  English,  which  is  not  likely,  attempted  to  fall  upon  tliat  army  when  you 
march  on  the  south.  But  if  you  are  prepared,  and  that  Cuidad  Rodrigo  ia 
not  besieged,  you  can,  with  the  aid  or  the  fifth  corps,  attack  and  overthrow 
all  the  positions  of  the  line  of  English  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  That  will  cause  such  alarm,  and  will  so  disquiet  Lord  Wellington, 
that  he  will  probably  return  by  long  marches  to  Lisbon. 

In  case  of  vour  junction  with  the  army  of  the  north  to  march  for  the  suc- 
cor of  Cuidaci  Rodrigo,  if  the  enemy  besiege  it,  you  will  by  his  majesty's 
orders  have  the  command  of  both  armies.  You  will  find  joined  to  this  let- 
ter a  duplicate  order  placing  the  fifth  corps  under  your  command  when  you 

™       ;  also  a  duplicate  order  to  General 


shall  have  resolved  to  march  on  Elvas 
Dorsenne,  if  you  inarch  on  Cuidad  Podrigo. 


(Signed) 


Ka  Vm. 

Secthoic  L 

CX)NDUCT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

■XTRAOT  FBOIC   MR.    OANNIKG's    INSTRUOTIOlfS  TO    lOL   STUAXr  KK» 
MB.    DOFF,    1808. 

To  Mr.  Stuart, 
"  You  are  to  enter  into  no  political  engagements." 

To  Janteu  Luff,  Esq, 

"My  26.1808. 
*  You  will  embark  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship.  Stately ;  on  board  of  that 
ship  are  embarked  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  Spanish  dollars,  three 
'fourths  in  dollars  and  one  fourth  in  bars,  which  sum  is  consigned  to  youf 
care,  and  is  destined  by  his  Majesty  for  the  use  of  the  Kingdom  of  Anda- 
lusia and  the  provinces  of  Spain  connected  with  theuL 
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**  His  Majesty  haj  no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to  the  pecuniary  tm> 
sistance  which  he  furnishes  to  Spain." 

"  Military  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  are  now  actually  shipping  for 
Cadiz,  and  the  articles  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  Andalusian  army 
will  follow.** 

**  It  was  only  by  a  direct  but  secret  understanding  with  the  government 
of  Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
dollars  has  been  collected  in  England." — '  Each  province  of  Spain  made  ita 
own  application  with  reference  to  the  full  amount  of  its  own  immediate  ne- 
cessities, and  to  the  full  measure  of  ita  own  intended  exertions,  but  without 
taking  into  consideration  that  similar  necessities  and  similar  exertions  lead 
to  similar  demands  from  other  parts,  and  that  though  each  separate  demand 
might  in  itself  be  reasonably  supposed  to  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
means  of  Great  Britain,  yet  that  the  whole  together  occasion  a  call  for 
tpecie,  such  as  never  before  was  made  upon  this  country  at  any  period  of  ita 
existence." 

"  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  publicly  notorious  that  a  subsidy 
is  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  whole  of  which,  or  nearly  the  whole,  must  be  remitted  in  specie, 
amounting  to  at  least  seven  million  dollars.  One  million  of  dollars  has  al- 
ready been  sent  to  Gihon,  another  to  Corufia  in  part  of  the  respective  de« 
manas  of  the  principality  of  Asturias  and  the  Kingdom  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
remainder  of  these  demands  as  already  brought  forward  would  require  not 
less  than  eight  million  dollars  more  to  satisfy  them." — "An  application  from 
Portugal  has  also  been  received  for  an  aid,  which  will  amount  to  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  one  million,  as  has  been 
stated,  goes  in  the  ship  with  you  to  Cadiz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Anda- 
lusian demand  would  require  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars  more. 
Here,  therefore,  there  are  not  less  than  three  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  near  sixteen  millions  for  Spain  and  Portugal  required  to  be  sud- 
denly drawn  from  the  British  treasury." 

"  In  addition  to  this  drain  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  British 
armies  are  at  the  same  moment  sent  forth  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  and  that 
every  article  of  expense  to  be  incurred  by  them  on  foreign  service  in  what- 
ever country  they  may  be  employed,  must,  be  defrayed  by  remittances  in 
silver."* — "  You  will  be  particularly  careful  in  entering  upon  the  explana- 
tion with  the  junta  in  Seville,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  over- 
rate the  merit  and  value  of  the  exertions  now  making  by  Great  Britain  in 
favor  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  to  lay  the  ground  for  restraining  or  limiting 
those  exertions  within  any  other  bounds  than  those  which  are  prescrioed  by 
the  limits  of  the  actual  means  of  the  country." 

Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  Stuart 

July  27,  1808. 
"  Already  the  deputy  from  Corufia  has  added  to  his  original  demand  for 
two  millions  of  dollars,  a  further  demand  for  three  millions  on  learning  from 

*  Note  by  Editor.— NerertheleM  Sir  John  Moore  had  only  £25,000  In  hie  military  cheat, 
and  Sir  Darid  Bairtl  only  £8'<MI,  which  vrere  given  him  by  Sir  Johu  Moore. 

Jldmiral  D*  Oiurcy  to  Mr.  Stuart^  October  "Zl,  1803. 

"  Mr.  Frpre  yriU  have  told  you  that  the  Semiramii  han  hroaght  a  million  of  doUan  ia 
order  to  lie  at  hii  disposal,  hevidea  £50,000  in  dollars,  which  n re  to  be  presented  to  the  irmy 
of  the  Marquisof  Roraana."— **In  the  meantime  the  British  troops  remain  in  their  traB»p<Mta 
at  Coruna,  uncertain  whether  they  ahall  be  ioTited  to  the  war,  and  without  a  shilling  t» 
defray  their  expenaee.** 
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the  Astarian  deputies  that  the  demand  from  Astarias  had  amounted  to  ^r^ 
millions  in  the  iirat  instance.  Both  profess  in  conversation  to  include  a 
provision  for  the  interests  of  Leon  ana  of  Old  Castile  in  the  demand.  But 
this  has  not  prevented  a  direct  application  from  Leon." 

"  It  is  besides  of  no  small  disadvantage  that  the  deputies  from  the  Astu* 
rias  and  Gallicia  having  left  Spain  at  so  early  a  period  are  really  not  compe- 
tent to  furnish  information  or  advice  upon  the  more  advanced  state  of  things 
in  that  country. ** — "  I  have  already  stated  to  3'ou  that  in  applications  for 
succors,  there  is  an  underground  appearance  of  rivalry,  which  with  every 
disposition  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done  for  Spain,  imposes  a  necessity 
of  perpetual  caution  with  respect  to  the  particular  demands  of  each  pro- 
vince. The  Asturians  having  been  rebuked  by  their  constituents  for  not 
having  applied  for  pecuniary  aid  as  quickly  as  the  Gallicians,  are  bent  upon 
repairing  this  fault,  and  the  Gallician  having  been  commended  for  prompti- 
tude, is  ambitious  of  acquiring  new  credit  by  increasing  the  amoimt  of  his 
demands.  Whatever  the  ulterior  demands  these  several  provinces  have  to 
make,  will  be  made  with  infinitely  more  effect  through  you  and  Mr.  Hunter 
respectively,  as  they  will  then  come  accompanied  with  some  detailed  and 
intelligible  exposition  of  the  grounds  and  objects  of  each  particular  applica- 
tion." 

Mr,  8tuarf9  dexpatchsa  to  Mr,  Canning, 

**  Coruna,  July  22,  1808. 

**  Accounts  of  advantages  in  the  quarters,  which  fh>m  the  present  state 
of  things  can  have  little  or  no  communication  with  this  place,  appear  to  be 
numerous  in  proportion  as  the  north  of  Spain  is  barren  of  events  agreeable 
to  the  existing  government ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  consider  unauthenticated 
reports  of  success  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  to  be  a 
mode  of  concealing  or  palliating  disasters  in  Leon,  Castile,  and  the  Mon* 
tana." 

VWy  24,  1808. 

"  One  thousand  men,  under  De  Ponte,  is  the  utmost^  force  the  Asturias 
have  yet  organized  or  sent  into  the  field,  and  the  contingents  of  Leon  ara 
very  trifling." 

'*  Thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  are  regular  troops 
under  Blake,  were  united  to  ten  thousand  Castillian  recruits  under  Cuesta. 
They  went  to  Rio  Seco  to  march  against  Burgos,  and  cut  off  Bessi^res'  re 
treat  to  France,  but  they  lost  seven  thousand  men  at  Rio  Seco." 

"  The  Estremadura  army  under  Gallegos  is  at  Almaraz,  consisting  of 
twenty -four  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  but  the  battle  of 
Rio  Seco  has  out  the  communication  which  had  been  before  kept  up  to 
Andalusia." 

AhOraet  of  informaHon  aent  to  Mr.  Oeuming  hy  Mr.  Stuart, 

"  July  26,  1808. 
**  Hie  29th  of  May  the  inhabitants  of  CoruHa  appointed  a  provisional 
junta  of  forty  members  taken  from  the  notables  of  the  place,  ana  'Jiis  junta 
despatched  eiroulars  to  the  seven  provinces  of  St  Jago,  Betanyos,  Coruna, 
Mondonedo,  Orense,  Lugo,  and  Tuy,  desiring  that  deputies  from  each  should 
come  to  Coruna  to  form  a  junta  for  Gallicia  entire.  Seven  persons  came 
and  immediately  seized  the  government  and  dissolved  the  local  iunta;  the 
troops  marched  to  the  frontier,  deputies  went  to  England,  and  all  seemed  to 
proceed  well  until  contributions  were  demanded.  Then  the  provinces  de- 
lourred,  saying,  their  deputies  were  empowered  only  to  signify  their  appro 


f: 
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bation  of  what  had  passed,  but  not  to  seize  the  goTemment»  and  Bt  Jago 
insisted  upon  sending  more  deputies,  and  having  additional  votes  as  being 
of  more  conseqnence.  It  was  then  arranged  that  two  deputies  from  ea<m 
province  diould  be  sent  to  Coruna  with  more  power.  The  archbishop  and 
a  Mr.  Freire  came  from  St  Jago,  and  others  were  arriving  when  the  first 
deputation  resolved  not  to  submit,  and  declared  the  second  to  be  an  ordi* 
nary  junta,  chosen  for  the  mere  purjpose  of  raising  money,  and  subordinate 
to  themselves.  The  archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  Orense  refused  to  act  in 
such  a  capacity ;  but  a  letter  from  the  latter  painting  the  true  state  of  things 
being  intercepted,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  citadel  A  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  St  Jago,  it  was  uncertain  whether  to  seize  the  arch- 
bishop or  to  awe  the  People ;  but  Mr.  Stuart  was  secretly  assured  it  was  for 
the  former  purpose.  The  archbishop  thought  so  also  and  came  immediately 
to  Comna.  This  transaction  was  studiously  concealed  from  the  English 
envoy,  but  he  penetrated  the  secret  The  people  were  discontented  at  this 
usurpation  of  the  junta  of  seven,  but  the  lavish  succors  sent  to  them  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stuart  induced  them  to  submit,  as 
thinking  the  junta  were  supported  by  England. 

"This junta  of  seven  adopted  no  measures  in  common  with  any  neigh- 
boring province,  but  willingly   entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  insur- 
ents  of  Portugal  as  one  independent  state  with  another ;  and  they  with- 
leld  any  share  of  the  English  supplies  for  the  armies  of  Asturias  and  Leon. 

**  The  archbishop  was  an  intriguing,  dangerous  man,  and  secretly  wrote 
io  Blake  to  march  with  the  armv  against  the  junta;  his  letter  being  inter- 
cepted, six  voted  to  arrest  him,  but  the  seventh,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  persuaded  them  to  avoid  so  violent  a  measure,  as  tending  towards 
ja  civil  commotion.  Tumults,  however,  did  take  place,  and  the  English 
naval  officers  were  requested  and  consented  to  quell  a  riot,  and  it  proved 
that  they  had  more  influence  over  the  people  than  the  junta. 

**  In  August  the  archbishop  was  commanded  to  leave  Comna,  he  obeyed, 
and  the  b^op  of  Orense  was  after  some  resistance  made  a  member  of  the 
junta." 

J/r.  Stuart  to  Mr,  Canning, 

"AvguMt*!. 

"  There  is  no  common  plan  and  consequently  no  concert  m  their  proceod- 
inffs.  No  province  sliares  the  succora  granted  by  Great  Britain  with  its 
neighbor,  although  that  advantage  may  not  be  useful  to  themselves.  No 
gun-boats  have  been  sent  from  Ferrol  to  protect  St  Andero  on  the  coast 
of  Biscay,  and  the  Asturians  have  in  vain  asked  for  artillery  from  the 
depots  of  Gallicia. 

"  The  stores  landed  at  Gihon  and  not  used  by  the  Asturians,  have  re- 
mained in  that  port  and  in  Oviedo,  although  they  would  have  afforded  a 
seasonable  relief  to  the  army  of  Blike. 

"  The  money  brought  by  the  Pluto  for  that  proyince  of  Leon,  which  has 
not  raised  a  man  and  was  till  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  re- 
mains unemployed  in  the  port  where  it  was  landed.  Estremadura  is  said 
to  have  nine  thousand  cavalry,  which  are  of  little  service  since  the  French 
quitted  that  province.  Yet  they  have  not  sent  a  man  to  Blake,  who  can- 
not prudently  stir  from  his  present  position  without  cavalry.  General  Cu- 
esta  also  has  deprived  him  of  six  hundred  horse  and  his  flyinff  artillery, 
with  which  he  has  actually  quitted  Salamanca  on  his  way  to  join  the  1£b 
tremadura  army." 
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«i/r.  Sttutrt  to  Mr,  Oanninff, 

[Abatraot.] 

"  Avffutt  19. 

"The  Doke  of  Infantado  reached  Blake's  qaarten  after  escaping  firoic 
Fraoce.  Blake  gave  him  his  confidence,  and  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  rorm  a 
council  of  war,  and  to  persnade  Cuesta  to  send  two  thousand  cavalry  to 
th<>  army  of  Gallicia.  The  junta  did  not  approve  of  this;  they  suspected 
Infantaao  as  a  double  dealer  and  in  Uie  French  interest 

**  After  Bajlen,  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Murcia  wished  to  establish  a 
despotism  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  lY., 
save  that  Florida  Blanea  was  to  be  the  head  of  a  regency.  But  in  the  north 
they  were  all  for  liberty  and  put  forward  the  British  constitution  as  a 
model.  The  army  spoke  of  Infantado  as  regent,  but  the  civilians  disliked 
him.  All  the  English  guns  sent  out  for  Gallicia  went  by  mistake  to  the 
Asturias,  the  succors  were  absurdly  dbtributed  and  everything  was  in 
confusion.** 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  Chrwia,  AvffUit  0. 

"  I  am  placed  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  kingdom  where  I  cannot  por 
sibly  obtain  any  sort  of  information  respecting  other  provinces,  and  my 
presence  has  very  materiall}'  contributed  to  cherish  the  project  of  separa 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  in  the  minds  of  the  Gallicians. 

*'  Besides  the  constant  communication  of  the  navy  with  the  junta,  a  mili- 
tary mission  is  placed  here,  consisting  of  several  persons  who  communicate 
regularly  with  the  government  and  the  admiralty,  and  whose  correspond- 
ence witn  England  being  a  mere  duplicate  of  my  own,  renders  the  one  or 
the  other  perfectly  useless. 

"  The  packet,  instead  of  coming  weekly,  only  arrived  every  fortnight, 
being  sent  to  Gihon  to  carry  home  Mr.  Hunter's  letters,  who  I  understand 
has  no  order  to  report  to  me  1 

"  The  admiral  having  no  official  notice  of  my  situation  here  on  the  part 
of  government,  cannot  be  expected  to  detach  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
pending  mv  despatches,  at  a  time  when  he  is  occupied  in  sendmg  nis  own 
accounts  of  the  events  taking  place  in  Spain  to  the  Admiralty.** 

SsonoM  n. 

LOBD   WXLLXSLKT*8  iNSTEUCmOIfB  TO  MlL   StUABT 

[Bxtnoti.) 

"  January  6,  mo. 

**  In  return  for  these  liberal  supplies,  his  majesty  is  entitled  to  claim  from 
the  Portuguese  government  every  assistance  which  can  be  afforded  to  the 
British  commander  and  troops,  a  faithful  and  judicious  application  of  the 
funds  granted  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  force, 
which  must  otherwise  be  supplied  from  the  exclusive  resources  of  Portugal.** 

"  I  am  commanded  to  sienify  to  you  the  expectation  that  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  his  majesty's  government  for  the  aid  of  Portugal,  and  the  con- 
s€<^uent  pressure  upon  British  resources,  will  be  met  by  corresponding  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  regency,  and  that  all  local  and  temporary  preju- 
dices will  be  submitted  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  placing  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom  in  that  state  which  may  render  them  available  for  its  defence 
in  the  appronching  danger.**     You  will  direct  your  immediate  and  vigilant 
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Attention  to  this  jno«t  important  object,  nor  will  you  refrain  from  offerings 
or  e'^cn  from  urging  yonr  advice  on  any  occasion  which  may  open  the  pro9- 
pect  of  effecting  any  usefol  reduction  in  the  civil  charges,  or  augmentation  in 
(he  revenues  or  military  resources  of  the  country.** 

"  In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  his  maiesty  will  expect  to  receire 
re^lar  monthly  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  applicable  to  the 
military  charges  of  Portugal,  under  the  orders  issued  to  Lora  Welling^n, 
as  well  as  accurate  returns  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  several  corpa 

.  receiving  British  pay.** "  It  is  also  desirable  that  his  majesty  should 

l»e  acquainted  witn  the  state  and  condition  of  that  part  of  the  Portugpiese 

force  which  is  to  be  maintained  from  the  revenues  of  Portu^jaL" **  The 

crisis  demands  the  most  unreserved  confidence  and  conomunieation  between 
his  majesty's  ministers  and  the  local  government  of  the  prince  Regent  No 
jealousy  or  suspicion  should  be  harbored  under  such  a  pressure  of  common 
danger ;  the  g^at  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for  the  interests  of  our 
ally  must  not  be  frustrated  by  any  consideration  inferior  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  our  mutual  security,  nor  must  we  now  hesitate  to  take  the  leaa'  in 
any  measures  necessary  to  enable  Portugal  to  contribute  a  just  share  of 
their  own  efforts  and  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  safety." 
*'  The  governing  power  in  Spain  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  the 
appointment  of  the  sovereign,  the  disposition  of  some  of  its  leading  members 
is  at  least  equivocal,  and  his  conduct  has  not  satisfied  any  expectations 

either  of  the  Spanish  nation  or  of  the  allies.** "  In  Spain  the  assembly 

of  the  Cortes  is  the  only  remedy  to  which  that  country  can  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  the  government  with  a  regular  force,  or  a  national 
spint.  nor  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  a  sufiScient  exertion  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  Spain,  until  a  governing  power  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
unite  a  due  representation  of  the  crown  with  a  just  security  for  the  inte- 
rests and  welfare  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realuL  

Sionoir  IIL — Condvot  or  the  English  Gk>vxRinaarE. 
Lord  WellinfftoH  to  Mr,  StuarL 

"  Vimt,  March  80,  18ia 
*'  I  don't  understand  the  arrangements  which  government  have  made  of 
the  command  of  the  troops  there.  I  have  hitherto  considered  them  as  part 
of  this  arm3%  and,  from  tne  arrangements  which  I  made  with  the  Spanish 
government  they  cost  us  nothing  but  their  pay,  and  all  the  money  procured 
at  Cadiz  for  bills  was  applicable  to  the  service  in  this  country.  Their  in- 
structions to  General  Graham  alter  this  entirely,  and  they  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  desire  him  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with  pro- 
visions from  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  I  haa  insisted  that  they  should 
feed  our  troops.  The  first  consequence  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  money  from  Cadiz.  I  had  considered  the  troops 
at  Cadiz  so  much  f)art  of  my  aitn^r  that  I  had  written  to  my  brother  to  de- 
sire to  have  his  opinion  whether,  if  the  French  withdrew  n*om  Cadiz  when 
they  should  attack  Portugal,  he  thought  I  might  bring  into  Portugal  at 
least  the  troops  which  I  had  sent  there.  But  I  consider  this  now  to  be  out 
of  the  question.** 

Oeneral  Graham  to  Mr.  8t%iarL 

**  /i/o,  May  22,  18ia 
'*  I  add  this  note  merely  as  a  postscript  to  my  last,  to  tell  you  that  Lord 
Liverpool  has  decided  the  doubt,  by  declaring  this  a  part  of  Lord  Welling- 
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ton's  army,  but  saying  it  is  the  wish  of  government  that  thopgh  I  am  second 
in  command  to  him  I  should  be  left  here  for  the  proeent  This  is  odd  enough. 
r  mean  that  it  should  not  have  been  left  to  his  judgment  to  decide  where 
1  was  to  be  employed ;  one  would  think  that  he  could  judge  fully  better 
according  to  circumstances  than  people  in  England. 


No.  IX 
Sbotion  L 

MARMONT  AND  DORSENNFS  OPERATIONa 

ItUereepted  letter  from  Fey  to  Girard^  translated  from  the  eipker, 

"  Trwnlloy  20  AoiU,  1811. 

"Monsieur  lb  General. — Wellington  bloqne  Rodi-igo  avecquarante  mille 
hommes;  son  avant-garde  occupe  la  Sierra  de  Francia.  On  assure  que 
Tartillerie  du  irain  arrive  de  Porto  pour  faire  le  si^ge  de  cette  place.  Elle  est 
approvisionn^  pour  trois  mois.  Marmont  va  se  porter  vers  le  nord  pour 
se  r^unir  aveo  rarmee  commandee  par  le  general  Dorsenne  et  attaquer 
Tenneml  Ma  division  partira  le  vingt-eix  pour  passer  le  Tage  et  suivre  le 
mouvement  de  Marmont.  Huit  mille  hommes  ae  Tarmee  du  centre  nous 
(cmplaceront  4  Placentia  et  au  Pont  d'Almaraz. 

*'  Monsieur  le  mar^chal  due  le  Raguse  me  charge  de  vous  ecrire  que  c'est 
k  vous  k  contenir  quatre  mille  Espagnols  qui  sont  en  ce  moment  reunis 
devant  Truxillo,  Ac,  Ac.  "  Foy." 

Intercepted  letter  frcm  General  Wattier  to  the  General  commanding  at  Civdad 

Rodrigo. 
[ExtrHct.] 

*'  Salamanca,  Septembre  1,  1811. 
'*  L*armee  Espagnole  de  Galice,  hontensement  chass^e  de  ses  positions  de  la 
Baneza  et  de  Ptiente  de  Orvigo  et  poursuivie  par  Tavant-garde  au  deU  de 
Villa  Franca,  s'est  retiree  en  grande  tiAte  sur  le  Conine.  Le  g^n4ral-en-chef 
apr^  avoir  nettoye  ces  parages,  vient  ici  sous  six  jours  avec  vingt-cinq 
mille  hommes  de  fa  garde,  et  nous  irons  tons  ensemble  voir  s'il  plait  &  ces 
illustres  Anglais  de  nous  attendre,  et  de  nous  permettre  de  rompre  quelques 
lances  avec  eux.  Le  due  de  Raguse  4  qui  j'envoie  de  vos  nonvelles  est  au- 
tour  de  vous  4  Banos  Val  de  Fueutes,  Placentia,  <fec,  et  nous  agirons  de 
concert  avec  lui** 

Intercepted  letter  from  Marmont  to  Gtrard 

"  Placentia,  lembre,  181L 
**  General. — Je  vous  ai  6crit  pour  vous  prier  de  faire  passer  une  lettre 
que  j'adressai  au  marshal  due  de  Dalmatie.  Les  Anglais  ont  reuni  toutes 
leurs  forces  aupr^s  de  Rodrigo,  les  corps  Espagnols  mdme  qui  ^toient  sur 
la  rive  gauche  du  Tage  passent  en  ce  moment  cette  riviere ;  vous  n*avei 
presque  personne  devant  vous.  11  serait  extr^mement  impoi-tant  que  pendant 
que  la  presque  totality  de  Faim^e  va  se  porter  sur  Rodrigo  vous  puiseies 
faire  un  mouvement  pour  op^rer  une  diversion  utile  et  rappeler  une  poilion 
de  la  force  ennemie  ae  votre  c6t^  J4gnore  quelles  sont  vos  instructloDS, 
mais  je  ne  doute  pas  que  ce  mouvement  n'entre  dans  les  intentions  du  d^ie 
de  Dalmatie. 

VOL.  UL— Hi 
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J)u  Marhhal  Mamumt  au  OhUraf  de  ZHvision  Foj^ 

•'Talctwra,  OdobreZl,  ISlf 
••  OiamLAL. — Je  re^ois  senlement  dans  ce  moment  voire  lettre  du  li  * 
kveo  la  copie  de  celle  du  g^n^ral  d'Aultanne.  Pour  instruction  gi^n^nV 
Yons  ne  devez  ob^r  k  aucim  ordre  qui  vous  sera>t  donn^  au  nom  du  itx 
lorequ'elles  sont  contraires  k  roes  intentions  particuli  Vesw  Ne  tous  d6parte^ 
jamais  de  ces  dispositions.  Uarm^e  du  Portugal  ne  doit  point  semr  aus 
escortes,  ni  &  la  communication  de  Farm^e  du  raidi, — nos  troupes  auront  bie> 
assez  de  courses  k  faire  pour  assurer  la  rentr^e  de  nos  app>rovisionnemena 
Le  roi  a  paru  d^sirer  que  je  n'occupe  point  Illescas,  k  eaveo  de  son  voisi 
nage  de  Madrid ;  par  ce  motif  et  plus  encore  en  raison  de  V^loignement  ei 
du  seryioe  p^nible  des  troupes,  je  ne  yeux  point  Voccuper.  Mon  intentior 
6tait  de  ne  point  occuper  Ajuniuez ;  mais  puisque  les  ministres  du  roi  out 
pris  la  mesure  inconsid^rde  d  ordonner  la  yente  des  magasims  ne  perdei 
pas  un  seul  instant  pour  envoyer  un  d^tachement  occuper  Arajjuez,  oii  It 
pr^fet  de  Toledo  fera  faire  le  plus  de  biscuit  possible.  Prenez  la  m^mc 
inesure  pour  tous  les  points  oiku  y  &  des  magasins. — ^Emparez-vous  en, — ef 
que  personne  n'y  touche. — ^L'empereur  a  indiqu^  la  province  de  Toledo  et 
nou  la  prefecture;  ainsi  ce  sont  les  ressources  de  toute  la  province  qu 
nous  sont  affcct^es. — Emparez-vous  en, — et  que  le  pr^fet  administre  tout  K 
pays.  Dites  bien  au  pr^fet  qu'A  quelqne  titre  que  ce  soit  aucune  des  ressour 
ces  en  bl6,  argent  de  quelque  source  qu'elles  proviennent  ne  doit  €tre  dis- 
traite pour  Madrid,  et  qu^elles  doivent  toutes  6tre  conserv^es  pour  Tarm^ 
de  Portugal.  A  la  fin  du  mois  la  division  de  dragons  arrivera  dans  les  en 
virons  de  Toledo. — tPesp^re  qu'elle  ^loignera  les  guerillas.  Dans  le  cat' 
oi^  ils  resteroeint  dans  le  voisinage  on  leur  donnera  la  chasse.  Yoyez  a  ob- 
tcnir  du  pr^fet  de  Toledo  qu'il  fasse  un  effort  extraordinaire  pour  envoyei 
k  Talavera  le  bl6  et  Torge  qui  lui  ont  6t6  demand^s,  attendu  que  comm^ 
id  on  est  oblige  de  faire  des  expeditions  en  avant,  nous  sommes  dans  un 
besoin  trds  pressant  Je  d^sirerois  reiitrer  dans  la  possession  de  tout  le  bl<^ 
qui  a  ete  vendu.  On  renverroit  les  acheteurs  par  devant  le  gouvemement 
Espaffnol  pour  ^tre  indemnises, — s'il  y  a  possibility  engagez  le  pr^fet  i 
prendre  des  mesures  conseiTatoires  en  attendant  que  je  prenne  un  arr^te  i 
cet  ^gard  sur  le  rapport  que  vous  me  ferez.  Je  me  renas  a  Madrid  oik  je 
passerai  deux  jours  dans  resperance  d'^clairer  le  roi  sur  la  conduite  que  set 
veritables  interSts  lui  oommandent  de  tenir  envera  Tarmee  Fran^aise.  De 
Id  je  me  rends  a  Tolede.  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  reooromander,  e^n^rali 
d*envoyer  k  Aranjuez  un  offioier  sage  et  ferme,  aui  execute  ponctnellemenf 
les  ordres  qui  lui  seroient  donnas,  qui  se  fasse  ooeir  et  qui  mette  le  pla 
gand  soin  k  faire  respecter  Tbabitation  du  i 


I  rou" 


Intercepted  letter  in  cipher  from  General  Montbrun  to  the  Governor  of  ChidtUi 

Rodrigo, 

"  Vol  de  JFktentee,  Septembre,  1811. 
"  Je  re(U8  le— du  courant,  mon  cher  general,  votre  reponse  du — k  la  let 
tre  que  je  vous  ecrivis  le — ,  et  je  m*empressai  d*en  communiquer  le  contenu 
H  S.  E.  le  mardchal  due  de  Raguse,  qui  me  charge  de  me  mettre  en  commu- 
nication aveo  vous.  Je  m'en  acq^uitterai  aveo  plaisir  puisque  e'en  est  toujourt 
un  nouveau  pour  moi  de  recevoir  de  vos  nouvelles.  Je  vous  annonce  qu'un 
approvisionnement  tr^s  considerable  se  prepare  k  Salamanque  par  lea  Mint 
on  general-en-chef  Dorsenne,  le  mar^chal,  sur  lequel  vous  pouvez  compter 
autti  fait  det  preparati&  pour  vout  envoyer  des  vlvrei.    Tout  let  oonvoif 
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parttront  soiis  bonne  esoorte,  et  se  mettront  en  marcbe  d'aprde  ce  qne  je 
pr^ume  le  da  coorant  an  plus  tard.  Dane  ton  sles  oas  ne  yous  impatieDtea 
pas.  Nons  sommes  pr^ts  i  venir  4  votre  seconrs  de  toutes  les  maoi^rea. 
Vous  ne  sauriez  trop  de  Totre  cdtd  nons  mettre  an  courant  de  la  force  de  la 
position  et  enfin  yoos  ne  ponrriez  nous  donner  trop  de  details  sur  Tarmee 
ADglo- Portugaise. 

"  Je  regois  a  Tinstant  le  billet  que  tous  avez  6crit  hier  an  general  Boyer, 
par  lequel  vous  nous  faites  oonnoitre  que  d'apr^  tons  les  renseignemens 
que  vous  avez  obtenus,  vous  croyez  que  les  aept  divisions  Anglaises  sont 
dans  vos  parages.  II  importe  de  s'en  assurer  positivement,  de  oonnoitre 
leur  position,  et  s'il  est  possible,  leur  composition.  II  paratt  que  vous 
n'avez  pas  beaucoup  de  monde  dans  votre  place  sur  qui  vous  puissiez  compter. 
Proposez  k  rhomme  que  je  vous  envoi  d'aller  reconnoitre  les  Anglais  &  Oalleffos 
et  Fuente  Guinaldo,  et  de  rev^nir  par  £1  Bodon,  et  vous  me  le  renvemes 
•nsuite.  Dites  lui  que  je  le  paierai  bien  s'il  vent  faire  cette  tournde,  mais 
s'il  s'y  refuse  je  vous  prie  de  ne  pas  Vy  contraindre,  Ac,  dc 

Omeral  Walker  to  Lord  Wellington. 

'lOorwia,  September  4, 1811. 

"  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  troops  with  bim  (General  Abadia)  in  and  about 
a  league  in  front  of  Astorga,  having  their  advanced  ])06t8  on  the  Esla,  the 
whole  not  amounting  to  above  seven  thousand  men,  independent  of  a  re- 
serve of  about  fifteen  hundred  near  Foncebadon  and  Bembibre  or  on  the 
road  from  Lugo.  The  force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  when  collected  being 
estimated  at  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  ^  The  wretched  situation  of  the 
Gallieian  troops,  in  want  almost  ef  everything,  one  third  part  at  least  with- 
out shoes,  and  dependent  on  the  precarious  subsistence  that  can  day  by 
day  be  collected,  certainly  does  credit  to  their  patience  and  good  inclina- 
tion. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  (Abadia's  retreat,)  the  g^at  road 

by  Manzanal  and  Bembibre  being  left  open  or  nearly  so,  the  French  pushed 
forward  on  it  so  rapidly  that  shortly  after  my  arrival  here  (Gorufia),  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  their  having  got  possession  of  the  important  pass  of 
yilla  Franca,  and  that  the  Gallieian  troops  thus  cut  off  from  it,  had  been 
obliged  to  make  their  retreat  by  the  Val  des  Orres.  Without  any  correct 
information  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  entrance  of  Gallicia  thus  left 
entirely  in  his  hands,  a  very  considerable  alarm  was  for  some  time  occa- 
sioned nere,  of  which  I  took  every  advantage  to  urge  upon  the  junta  the 
necessity  of  a  full  compliance  with  the  recommendation  and  wishes  of  the 
General  to  enable  him  to  put  the  troops  in  such  a  state  of  equipment  as 
might  render  them,  either  for  defence  or  attack,  in  every  way  <usposable 
in  his  hands ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  Ck>rufia  into  temporary  security, 
by  withdrawing  to  it  all  the  guns  f amounting  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred) of  the  indefensible  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  which  would  otherwise  become 
a  sure  d^pdt  for  the  enemy  in  any  attack  he  might  contemplate  on  this 

{>lace,  and  who  might  not  otherwise  venture  to  br. ug  with  him  heavy  artil- 
ery  on  so  distant  an  excursion." 

SscmoN  II. 

Cjfieial  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  to  Marshal  Marmont,  extracted 
from  the  Duke  of  RovigoU  Metnoire. 

*  Paris,  U  21  Nothimbre,  181L 
'I/ampereur  me  charge  de  vous  £sire  oonnaitre,  monsieur  le  mar^oha^ 
Vol.  III.-  23 
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que  Tobjoct  le  pins  imporUuit  en  ce  moment  est  la  prise  de  Yalenee.    L'ei 
pereor  ordonoe  que  toxm  fassiez  partir  no  corpe  de  troupes  qm,  r^oni  S— 
forces  que  le  roi  d^tachera  de  Farm^  da  centre,  se  dirige  snr  Valence  poor 


appnyer  Tarm^  dn  marshal  Sachet  jasqa*a  ce  qa'on  soit  maitre  de  cette 
place. 

'  Faites  ez6cuter  sans  d^lai  cette  disposition  de  concert  aT<N.  S.  M.  le  roi 
d'Espagne,  et  instraisez-moi  de  ce  qne  voos  aurez  fait  i  cet  e^rd.  Nous 
sommes  instruits  que  les  Anglais  ont  vingt  mille  malades,  et  qu'Us  n*ont  pas 
Tiogt  mille  hommes  sous  les  armes,  en  sorte  qu*ils  ne  peuvent  rien  entre* 
prendre;  Tintention  de  Vempereur  est  done  que  donze  mille  hommes,  infan- 
terie,  cavaleiie  et  sapeurs,  marchent  de  suite  sur  Valence,  que  vous  d^tachiez 
mdme  trois  k  quatre  mille  hommes  sur  les  derriSres.  Et  que  vous,  monsieur 
le  marechal,  soyez  en  mesure  de  sontenir  la  prise  de  Valence.  Cette  place 
prise,  le  Portugal  sera  pr^  de  sa  chute,  |>arce  qu'alors  dans  la  bonne  saison, 
i'armee  de  Portu^l  sera  auflnnent^  de  vingt-cinq  mille  hommes  de  Tarm^ 
du  midi  et  de  qumze  mille  du  corps  du  general  Ueille,  de  mani^re  4  r^unir 

{>lus  de  quatre-vingt  mille  hommes.  Dans  cette  situation,  vous  recevriex 
'ordre  de  vous  porter  sur  Elvas,  et  de  yous  emparer  de  tout  I'Alemtejo  dans 
le  mdme  temps  que  Tarm^e  du  nord  se  porterait  sur  la  Goa  aveo  une  arm^ 
de  quarante  mille  hommes.  L'^quipage  de  pout  qui  existe  4  Badajoz  ser- 
virait  a  Jeter  des  ponts  sur  le  Tage ;  I'ennemi  serait  hors  d*6tat  de  rien  opposer 
4  une  pareille  force,  qui  offre  toutes  les  chances  de  succ^  sans  presenter 
aucuD  danger.  Cest  done  Valence  qull  faut  prendre.  Le  6  Norembre 
nous  ^tions  maitres  d'un  faubourg;  il  y  a  lieu  d'esp^rer  que  la  place  sera  prise 
en  D^cembre,  ce  qui  vous  mettrait,  monsieur  le  duo,  a  port^  de  vous  trou- 
ver  devant  Elvas  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier.  Envovez-moi  votre  avis  sur 
ce  plan  d'op^rations,  afin  qu'apr^  avoir  re^u  Tavis  de  la  prise  de  Valence, 
Tempereur  puisse  vous  donner  des  ordres  positifs. 
'Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neufchatel,  major-general' 

(Sign  J)  'Alexandbi.' 

*ParU,  le  15  Fhrier,  1812. 

'Sa  majesty  n'est  pas  satisfaite  de  la  direction  que  vous  donnez  a  la 
g^aerre.  Vous  avez  la  superiority  sur  Tennemi,  et  au  lieu  de  prendre  Tini* 
tiative,  vous  ne  cessez  de  la  recevoir.  Quand  le  g^n^ral  Hili  marche  sur 
rarmee  du  midi  avec  quinze  mille  hommes  c'est  ce  qui  peut  vous  arriver  de 
plus  beureux;  cette  arm^e  est  assez  forte  et  assez  oien  organisee  pour  ne 
rien  craindre  de  Tarmee  Anglaise,  aurait-elle  quatre  ou  cinq  divisions  r^unies. 

*  Anjourd'  hui  Tennemi  suppose  que  vous  allez  faire  le  si^e  de  Rodrigo; 
il  approche  le  general  Hill  de  sa  droite  afin  de  pouvoir  le  faire  venir  a  lui  a 
ffrandes  marches,  et  vous  livrer  bataille  r^unis,  si  vous  voulez  reprendre. 
Hodrigo.  Cest  done  au  due  de  Dalmatic  4  tenir  vingt  mille  hommes  pour 
le  oontenir  et  Tempecber  de  faire  ce  mouvement,  et  sile  general  Hill  passe  le 
Taffe,  de  se  porter  4  sa  suite,  ou  dans  I'Alemtejo.  Vous  avez  le  double  de 
la  lettre  que  Tempereur  m'a  ordoun4  d'6crire  au  due  de  Dalmatic  le  10  de 
ce  niois,  en  r^|>onBe  a  la  demande  qu*il  vous  avait  faite  de  porter  des  troupes 
dans  le  miili ;  c'est  vous,  monsieur  le  mardcbal,  qui  deviez  lui  6crire  pour 
lui  demander  de  porter  un  grand  corps  de  troupes  vers  la  Guadiana,  pour 
mnintenir  le  general  Hill  dans  le  midi  et  I'empecher  de  se  r^uuir  a  lord 
Wellington.  .  .  Les  Anglais  connaissent  assez  I'honneur  Fran^ais  pour  com- 
prcndre  que  ce  succes  (la  prise  de  Rodrigo)  peut  devenir  un  affront  pour 
eux,  et  qu'au  lieu  d'ameliorer  leur  position,  I'occupation  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
let  met  dans  I'obligation  de  d^fendre  cette  place.  lis  nous  rendent  maitrea 
du  choix  du  champ  de  bataille,  puisque  tous  les  foroez  a  venir  au  seoourt  de 
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eette  place  et  a  combattre  dans  une  position  si  loin  de  la  mer Je  ne 

puis  que  voos  r6p6ter  les  ordres  de  Tempereur.  Prcnez  votre  quartier-g^nd- 
ral  A  Salamanqiie,  travaillez  avec  activity  a  fortifier  cette  ville,  rdanisses-y 
un  nouvel  Equipage  de  siege  pour  servir  a  armer  la  yille,  formez-y  des 
approvisionnemeDS,  faites  faire  tous  les  jours  le  coup  de  fusil  avec  les  Anglais, 
placez  deux  fortes  avant-gardes  qui  menacent,  1  une  Rodrigo,  et  Tautre 
Almeida;  menacez  les  autres  directions  sur  la  fronti^re  de  Portugal,  envoy ez 
des  partis  qui  ravagent  quelques  villages,  enfin  employez  tout  ce  qui  pent 
tenir  I'ennenii  sur  le  qui-vive.  Faites  r6parer  les  routes  de  Porto  et  crAl- 
meida.  Tenez  votre  arm^e  vers  Toro,  Benavente.  La  province  d'Avila  a 
meme  de  bonnes  parties  ou  Ton  trouverait  des  ressources.  Dans  cette  situa- 
tion qui  est  aussi  simple  que  formidable,  vous  reposez  vos  ti*oupes,  vous  for- 
mez  des  magasins,  et  avec  de  simples  demonstrations  bien  combindes,  qui 
mettent  vos  avant-postes  a  mdme  ae  tirer  journellement  des  coups  de  fusil 
avec  I'ennemi,  vous  aurez  barre  sur  les  Anglais,  qui  ne  pourront  vous 
observer  .  .  .  .  Ge  n'est  done  pas  a  vous,  monsieur  le  due,  &  vous  dissdminer 
en  faveur  de  1  arm^e  du  midi.  Lorsque  vous  avez  4t4  prendre  le  comman- 
dement  de  votre  arm6e  elle  venait  adprouver  un  6chec  par  sa  retraite  de 
Portugal ;  ce  pays  6tait  ravage,  les  hopitaux  et  les  magasins  de  I'ennemi 
etaient  a  Lisbonne;  vos  troupes  dtaient  fatigu^es,  d^goflt^es  par  les  marches 
forc6es,  sans  artillerie,  sans  train  d'equipages.  Badajoz  dtait  attaqud  depuis 
long-temps;  une  bataille  dans  le  midi  n  avait  pu  faire  lever  le  siege  de  cette 
place.  Que  deviez-vous  faire  alorsf  Vous  porter  sur  Almeida  pour  mena- 
cer  lisboDnef  Noo,  parce  que  votre  arm^  n*avait  pas  d'artilleiie,  pas  de 
train  d'equipages,  et  qu'elle  dtait  fatigude.  L'ennemi  4  cette  position, 
n'aurait  pas  cru  i  cettemenace ;  11  aurait  laissd  approcher  jusqu'a  Coimbre, 
aurait  pns  Badajoz,  et  ensuite  serait  venu  sur  vous.  Vous  avez  done  fait  i 
oette  epoque  ce  qu'il  fallait  faire ;  vous  avez  marche  rapidement  au  secours 
de  Badajoz:  Tennemi  avait  barre  sur  vous,  et  Tart  de  la  guerre  etait  de 
vous  y  commettre.  Le  si^ge  a  et6  levd,  et  Tennemi  est  rentre  en  Portugal ; 
c*est  ce  qu'il  y  avait  k  faire  ....  Dans  ce  moment,  monsieur  le  due,  votre 
position  est  simple  et  daire,  et  ne  demande  pas  de  combinaisons  d'esprit 
rlacez  vos  troupes  de  manidre  qu'en  quatre  marches  elles  puissent  se  r6unir 
et  se  grouper  sur  Salamanque;  ayez-y  votre  auartier-general;  que  vos  or- 
dres, vos  oispositions  annorcent  A  l'ennemi  que  la  grosse  artillerie  arrive  k  Sa- 
lamanque, que  vous  y  formez  des  magasins  ....  Si  Wellington  se  dirige  sur 
Badajoz,  laissez-le  aller;  r^unissez  aussitot  votre  armde,  et  marchez  droit  sur 
Almeida;  poussez  des  partb  sur  Coimbre,  et  soyez  persuade  que  Wellington 
rAviendra  bien  vite  sur  vous. 

*  Ecrivez  au  due  de  Dalmatic  et  sollicitez  le  roi  de  lui  6erire  dgalement, 
pour  qu'il  execute  les  ordres  imperatife  que  je  lui  donne,  de  porter  un  corps 
de  viiigt  mille  homines  pour  forcer  le  ^en^ral  Hill  k  rester  sur  la  rive  gauche 
du  Tage.  Ne  pensez  done  plus,  monsieur  le  mardchal,  a  aller  dans  le  midi 
et  marchez  droit  sur  le  Portugal,  si  lord  Wellington  fait  la  faute  de  se  porter 
sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage  .  .  .  Profitez  du  moment  oil  vos  troupes  se 
r^unissent  pour  bien  organiser  et  mettre  de  I'ordre  dans  le  nord.  Qu'on 
travaille  jour  et  nuit  k  fortifier  Salamanque,  qu'on  y  fasse  venir  de  grosses 
pieces,  qu'on  fasse  I'equipage  de  siege ;  enfin  ^u'on  forme  des  magasins  de 
subsistances.  Vous  seutirez,  monsieur  le  marechal,  qu'en  suivant  ces  direc- 
tions et  en  mettant  pour  les  ex6cuter  toute  Tactivite  convenable,  vous  tien- 
drez  Tennemi  en  6chec  ....  En  recevant  Tiuitiative  au  lieu  de  la  donner, 
en  ne  songeaut  qu'd  I'armee  du  midi  qui  n*a  pas  besoin  de  vous,  puisqu'elle 
est  forte  de  quatre-vingt  mlUe  hommes  des  mellleures  troupes  de  I'Europe, 
€n  ay  ant  des  soUicitudes  pour  les  pays  qui  ne  sont  paa  sous  votre  commatid«* 
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raent  et  abandonnant  lea  Astnries  et  lea  proyinces  qai  Toua  regardent,  ub 
combat  que  tous  epronveriez  aerait  nne  calamite  qui  ae  ferait  aentir  dans 
coute  TEapagne.  tin  6ch^c  de  Tarmee  du  midi  la  condairait  aur  Madrid  on 
•ar  Valence  et  ne  aerait  paa  de  meme  nature. 

*  Je  voua  le  r6p6te,  voua  ^tes  le  maitre  de  conaerver  barre  aur  loi  d  Wel- 
lington, en  plaint  votre  quartier-gen^ral  k  Balamanque,  en  occupant  en 
force  cette  poaition,  et  pouaaant  de  fortea  reconnaissancea  aur  lea  d^oouch^ 
Je  ne  pourraia  que  Toua  redire  ce  que  je  voua  ai  d^jd  expliqu6  ci-deasua. 
Si  Baaaios  6tait  cern4  aeulement  par  deux  ou  troia  diviaiona  Anglaiaea,  le 
due  de  Dalmatie  le  d^bloquerait ;  maia  alora  loi*d  Wellington,  affaibli,  vooa 
mettrait  4  m6me  de  voua  porter  dana  Tint^rieur  du  Portugal,  ce  qui  aecour- 
rait  plua  efficaeement  Badajoa  que  toute  autre  operation  .  .  .  .  Je  donne 
Tordre  que  tout  ce  qu'il  aera  poaaible  de  foumir  voua  aoit  foumi  pour  com- 
pleter  Totre  artillerie  et  pour  armer  Salamanque.  Ying^quatre  heurea 
aprda  la  r^eption  de  cette  lettre  Terapereur  penae  que  TOua  partirez  poor 
Salamanque,  i  moina  d'^v^nemena  inattendua;  que  Toua  chargerez  une 
avant-garde  d'occuper  lea  d^bouch^  aur  Rodriffo,  et  une  autre  aur  Al- 
meida ;  que  voua  aurez  dana  la  main  au  moina  Ta  valeur  d'une  diviaion  ; 
que  TOua  ferez  revenir  la  cavalerie  et  artillerie  qui  aont  &  la  diviaion  do 
Tage  ....  R^uniaaez  aurtout  votre  cavalerie,  dont  voua  n'avez  paa  de  trop 
et  dont  voua  avez  tant  de  beaoin ' 

Au  Prince  de  NeufehaieL 

*  VaUadolid,  le  28  Fewier,  1812. 
'  MoNaDGNKUB, — J*ignore  ai  aa  maieat^  aura  daign6  acueillir  d'une  mani<^re 
favorable  la  demande  que  j'ai  eu  Fhonneur  d'adresaer  k  votre  alteaae  pour 
aupplier  I'empereur  de  me  permettre  de  faire  aoua  aea  yeux  la  campagna 

3U1  va  a'ouvnr ;  maia  quelle  que  aoit  aa  d^ciaion,  je  regarde  comma  mon 
evoir  de  lui  faire  connaitre,  au  moment  oh  il  aemble  pi^  4  a'cloigner,  la 
aituation  dea  cboaea  dana  cette  ^artie  de  TE^pagne. 

'  D'apr^  lea  demiera  arrangemena  arr^t^s  par  aa  majeat^,  Farmee  de 
Portugal  n'a  plua  le  moyen  de  remplir  la  t4che  qui  lui  eat  impoa^e,  et  je 
aeraia  coupable,  ai,  en  ce  moment,  je  cachaia  la  v^rite.  La  frontidre  ae 
trouve  tr&  affaiblie  par  le  depart  dea  troupea  qui  out  6t^  rappeleea  par  la 
priae  de  Rodrigo,  qui  met  Fennemi  4  m^e  aentrer  dans  le  coeur  de  la 
Caatille  en  commen9ant  un  mouvement  offenaif,  enauite  par  Timmenae 
4t«ndue  de  paya  que  Tarm^e  eat  dans  le  devoir  d'occuper,  ce  qui  rend  tou- 
joura  aon  raaaemblement  lent  et  difficile,  tandia  qu*il  y  a  peu  ae  tempa  elle 
Itait  toute  r6unie  et  disponible. 

'  Lea  aept  divisions  qui  la  composent  a*^l^veront,  loraqu'ellea  auront  re^u 
lea  regimens  en  marche  annonc^a,  4  quarante-quatre  mille  hommes  d*infan- 
terie  environ  ;  ii  fai  t  au  moina  cinq  mille  hommes  pour  occnper  lea  pointa 
fortifi^  et  les  communications  qui  ne  peuvent  ^tre  abandonn^ ;  il  faut  a 
peu  pr^  parcille  force  pour  observer  TEsla  et  la  couvrir  contre  Tarm^e  de 
Ualice,  qui  ^videmment,  dans  le  caa  d*un  mouvement  ofifensif  dea  Anfflaia,  ae 
portcrait  4  B^navente  et  4  Astoi^^a.  Ainsi,  4  supposer  que  toute  I'arm^ 
soit  rdunie  entre  le  Duero  et  la  Tirmea,  aa  force  ne  pent  s61ever  qu*4  trente- 
trois  ou  trente-quatre  mille  hommes,  taudis  que  Tennemi  pent  presenter  au- 
jourd'hui  une  masse  de  plus  de  soixante  mille  hommea,  dont  plua  de  moiti6 
Anglaia,  bien  outill^s  et  bien  pourvus  de  toutes  choaes :  et  cependant  que 
de  ohancea  pour  que  Ics  divisions  du  Tage  ae  trouvent  en  arridrel  Qu'eUea 
n'aient  pu  dtre  ralli^ea  promptemeut,  et  soient  s^par^ea  de  Tarmee  pendant 
lea  mouiena  les  pln«  imporlans  de  la  carapagne ;  oiorft  la  maaae  de  noa  foroea 
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rennies  ne  s'el^verait  pes  A  pins  de  viDgt-cinq  mille  bommea.  Sa  maiesi^ 
•apposo,  il  est  vrai,  que,  dans  oe  cas,  rarmee  da  nord  sontiendrait  celle  de 
Portugal  par  deux  divisions :  mais  Tempereur  peut-il  dtre  persuade  que, 
dans  rordre  de  ohoses  aotuel,  oes  troupes  arriye.^oat  promptemcnt  et  i 
ttjupsf 

'  L'ennemi  parait  en  offensive ;  celui  qui  doit  le  corabattre  prepare  sea 
moyens ;  celui  qui  doit  agir  hypoth^tiquement  attend  sans  inquietude,  et 
laisse  ^couler  en  pure  perte  un  temps  precieuz ;  l'ennemi  marche  4  moi,  je 
reunis  mes  troupes  d*une  mani^re  metnodique  et  precise,  je  sais  k  un  jour 
pr^  le  moment  ou  le  plus  grand  nombre  au  moins  sera  en  ligne,  k  quelle 
^poque  les  autres  seront  en  liaison  avec  moi,  et  d'apr^  cet  etat  de  cnoses, 
je  me  determine  &  agir  ou  4  temporiser ;  mais  oes  calculs  je  ne  puis  les  faire 
que  pour  des  troupes  qui  sont  purement  et  simplement  4  mes  ordres.  Pour 
oellee  qui  n*y  sont  pas,  que  de  lenteurs  I  que  d'mcertitudes  et  de  temps  per- 
du I  J'an nonce  la  marcne  de  Fennemi  et  je  demande  des  secours,  on  me 
r^pond  par  des  observations;  ma  lettre  n'est  parvenue  quelentement  parce 
que  les  communications  sont  difficiles  dans  ce  pays ;  la  r6ponse  4  ma  r^ 
plique  vient  de  merae,  et  Tennemi  sera  sur  moL  Mais  comment  pourrai-je 
m4me  d'avance  faire  des  calculs  raisonnables  sur  les  mouvemens  ae  troupes 
dont  je  ne  connais  ni  la  force  ui  Tem placement  ?  Lorsque  je  ne  sais  rien  de 
la  situation  du  pays  ni  des  besoins  de  troupes  qn'on  y  eprouve  f  Je  ne  puis 
raisonner  que  sur  ce  qui  est  a  roes  ordres,  et  puisque  les  troupes  qui  n'y 
sont  pas  me  sont  cependant  necessaires  .pour  combattre,  et  sont  compt^ 
eomme  partie  de  la  force  que  je  dois  opposer  4  l'ennemi,  je  suis  en  fausse 
position,  et  je  n*ai  les  moyens  de  rien  laire  m^thodiquement  et  aveo  con- 
naissance  de  cause. 

'  Si  Ton  consid^re  combien  il  faut  de  pr^voyance  pour  executer  le  plus 

Setit  mouvement  en  Espague,  on  doit  se  convaincre  ae  la  n^cessit^  qu'il  y  a 
e  donner  d'avance  mille  ordres  pr^paratoires  sans  lesquels  les  mouvemens 
rapides  sont  impossibles.  Ainsi  les  troupes  du  nord  m'^tant  ^trangdres 
habituellement,  et  m'^tant  cependant  indispensables  pour  combattre,  le  sne- 
ers de  toutes  mes  operations  est  d^pendairt  du  plus  ou  du  moins  de  pr6- 
voyaice  et  d'activite  d'un  autre  chef:  je  ne  puis  done  pas  4tre  responsable 
des  evenemens. 

*  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  seulement  consid^rer  Tetat  des  choses  pour  la  defen- 
sive du  nord,  il  faut  la  consid^rer  pour  celle  di)  midi.  Si  lord  Wellington 
porte  six  divisions  sur  la  rive  gauche  duTage,  le  due  de  Dalmatie  a  besoin  d'un 
puissant  secours ;  si  dans  ce  cas,  Tarmee  du  nord  ne  fournit  pas  de  troupes 
pour  relever  une  partie  de  Tarmee  de  Portugal  dans  quelques-uns  des  postes 
qu'elle  doit  dvacuer  alors  momentan^ment,  mais  qu'il  est  important  de  tenir. 


quelques  demonstrations  offensives:  si,  dis-je,  I'armee  du  nord  ne  yientpas4 
son  aide,  Tarmee  de  Portugal,  trop  faible,  ne  pourra  pas  faire  un  detache- 
ment  d'une  force  convenable,  etBadajoz  tombera.  Certes,  il  faut  des  ordres 
pour  obtenir  de  Tarmee  du  nord  un  mouvement  dans  cette  hypoth^se,  et  le 
temps  utile  pour  agir;  si  on  s*en  tenait  4  des  propositions  et  4  des  n^ocia- 
tions,  oe  temps,  qu'on  ne  pourrait  remplacer,  serait  perdu  en  values  mscus 
sions.    Je  suis  autorise  a  croire  ce  resultat 

'  L'armee  de  Portugal  est  en  ce  moment  la  principale  armee  d'Espagne ; 
c'est  4  elle  a  couvrir  I'Espagne  centre  les  entreprises  des  Anglais ;  pour 
pouvoir  raanoeuvrer,  il  faut  qu'elle  ait  des-  points  d'appui,  des  places,  des 
ibrt^,  des  tdtos-dc-pont,  etc 

*  II  faut  pour  cela  du  materiel  d'artillerie,  et  je  n'ai  ni  canons  ni  munitions 
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i  y  appliquer,  tandis  que  les  ^tAblissemen*  '!e  Tarm^e  dn  nord  en  sont  1 

remplis ;  j*en  demanderai,  od  m'en  prom^»tra,  mais  en  r^sultat  je  n'obtien* 
drai  rieo. 

'  Apr^  avoir  discut^  la  anestion  militaire,  je  dirai  nn  mot  de  radminis- 
tration.  Le  pays  donnd  a  rarm^e  de  Portugal  a  des  produits  pr^enmto  la 
tiers  de  ceux  des  cinq  gouveroemens. 

'  L'armee  de  Portugal  est  beaucoap  plus  nombrense  que  Varm^e  du'nord ; 
le  pays  qu*elle  occupe  est  insoumis ;  on  n'arrache  rien  qu'avec  la  force,  et 
les  troupes  de  Tarm^  du  nord  ont  sembl^  prendre  a  tfiche,  en  T^racuant, 
d*en  enlever  toutes  les  ressources.  Les  autres  gouyememens,  malgr^  let 
guerillas,  sont  encore  dans  la  soumission,  et  aoquittent  les  contributions 
sans  qu'il  soit  besoin  de  contrainte.  D^aprds  cela  il  y  a  une  immense  diff6« 
rence  dans  le  sort  de  Tune  et  de  Tautre,  et  comme  tout  doit  tendre  au  mtoie 
but,  que  partout  ce  sont  les  soldats  de  Tempereur,  que  toua  les  efforts 
doivent  avoir  pour  objet  le  succ^  des  operations,  ne  serait>il  pas  juste  qua 
les  ressources  ae  tous  ces  pays  fussent  partagees  proporlaonnellement  auz 
be^n^  de  chacun  ;  et  comment  y  paryenir  sans  une  autorite  unioue  f 

'  Je  crois  avoir  demontr^  que,  pour  une  bonne  defensive  du  nord,  le  g^n^- 
ral  de  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  doit  avoir  toujours  a  ses  ordres  les  troupes  et  le 
territoire  de  Tarm^  du  nord,  puisque  ces  troupes  sont  appelees  a  combattre 
avec  les  siennes,  et  que  les  ressources  de  ce  territoire  doivent  4tre  en  partie 
cousacr^es  a  les  entretenir. 

<  Je  passe  maintenant  i  ce  qui  rogarde  le  midi  de  1'Espagne.  Une  des 
tdches  de  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  est  de  soutenir  Tarm^e  du  roidi,  d'avoir  Tceil 
sur  Badajoz  et  de  couvrir  Madrid  ;  et  pour  cela,  il  faut  qu'un  corps  asses 
norobreux  occupe  la  valine  du  Tage  ;  mais  oe  corps  ne  pourra  subsister  et 
ne  pourra  preparer  des  ressoui-ces  pour  d*autres  troupes  qui  s*y  rendraient 
pour  le  soutenir,  s'il  n'a  pas  un  territoire  producUf,  et  ce  territoire,  quel 
autre  peut-il  ^tre  que  Tarrondissemeut  de  Tarmac  du  centre  f    Quelle  ville 

£eut  offrir  des  ressources  et  des  moyens  dans  la  vall^  du  Tage  si  ce  n'esi 
[adrid  f  Cependant  aujourd*hui  Varmee  de  Portugal  ne  possdde  sur  le 
nord  du  Tage,  qu'un  desert  qui  ne  lui  offre  aucune  esp^ce  de  moyen,  nl 
pour  les  hommes  ni  pour  les  chevaux,  et  elle  ne  rencontre  de  la  part  des 
autorite  de  Madrid,  que  haiue,  qu'animosit^  Uarm^e  du  centre,  qui  n'est 
rien,  poss^de  4  elle  seule  un  territoire  plus  fertile,  plus  4tendu  que  eelui 
qui  est  accords  pour  toute  Tarm^e  de  Portugal ;  cette  valine  ne  pent  s'ex- 
ploiter  faute  de  troupes,  et  tout  le  monde  s'oppose  &  ce  que  nous  en  tirions 
des  ressources.  Cependant  si  les  bords  du  T^e  ^taient  ^vacues  par  suite 
de  la  disette,  pei*8onne  i  Madrid  ne  voudrait  en  appr^ier  la  veritable 
raison,  et  tout  fe  monde  accuserait  Farm^e  de  Portugal  de  d^couvrir  oette 
ville. 

*  n  existe,  il  faut  le  dire,  une  haine,  une  animosity  en  vers  les  Fran^ais, 
qu*il  est  impossible  d'exprimer,  dans  le  gouvemement  EspagnoL  II  existe 
un  d^ordre^il  Madrid  qui  pr^sente  le  spectacle  le  plus  r^voltant  Si  les 
subeistances* employees  en  de  fausses  eonsommations  dans  cette  ville  eussent 
ete  consacr^cs  .^  former  un  magasin  de  ressources  pour  Tarm^e  de  Portugal, 
les  troupes  qui  sont  sur  le  Tage  seraient  dans  Tabondance  et  pourvues  pour 
longtemps;  on  consomme  22  mille  rations  par  jour  4  Madria,  et  il  n^y  a 
pas  SOOO  hommes:  c'est  qu'on  donne  et  laisse  prendre  a  tout  le  monde,  ex- 
cepts d  ceux  qui  servent.  Mais  bien  plus,  je  le  r^p^te,  c'est  un  crime  que 
d'aller  prendre  ce  que  Tarm^e  du  centre  ne  pent  elle-meme  ramasser.  H 
est  vrai  qu'il  paraSt  assez  consequent  que  ceux  qui,  depuis  deux  ans,  trompent 
le  roi,  habillent  et  arment  chaque  jour  des  soldats  qui,  au  bout  de  aeux 
jours,    vont  se  joind  )  a  iios  ennemis    et  semblent  en  v^ritd  avoir  ain** 
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oonsaoi^  xm  mode  i^gulier  de  recmtement  de8  bandee  que  nous  avons  sot 
les  bras,  s'occnpent  de  lear  r^seryer  des  moyens  de  Bubsistance  i.  nos  d6- 
pens. 

*  La  seule  commnnication  carrossable  entre  la  gauche  et  le  reste  de  Tarm^e 
de  Portugal  est  par  la  province  de  S^ovie,  et  le  mouvement  des  troupes  et 
des  convois  ne  peut  avoir  lieu  avec  facility,  parce  que,  quoique  ce  pays  soit 
excellent  et  plem  de  ressources,  les  autorit^  de  Tarm^e  du  centre  refusent 
de  prendre  aucune  disposition  pour  assurer  leur  subsistance. 

'Si  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  peut  etre  affranchie  du  devoir  de  seconrir  le  midi, 
de  couvrir  Madrid,  elle  peut  se  concentrer  dans  la  YieiUe-Castille,  et  elle 
s'en  trouvera  bien :  alors  tout  lui  devient  facile ;  mais  si  elle  doit  au  con- 
traire  remplir  cette  double  tache,  elle  ne  le  peut  qu'en  occupant  la  vall6e 
du  Tage,  et  dans  cette  valine  elle  ne  peut  avoir  les  ressources  necessaires 
pour  y  vivre,  pour  y  manoeuvrer,  pour  y  preparer  des  moyens  suffisans  pour 
toutes  les  troupes  au'il  faudra  y  envo^er,  qu  en  poss^dant  tout  Tarrondisse- 
ment  de  I'arm^e  an  centre  et  Madrid.  Ge  territoire  doit  conserver  lea 
troupes  qui  I'occupent  a  present,  afin  qu'en  marchant  a  Tenneroi,  I'armee  ne 
soit  obligee  de  laisser  personne  en  arridre,  mais  au*au  contraire  elle  en  tire 
quelque'secours  pour  sa  communication.  Elle  a  oesoin  surtout  d'etre  d^li- 
vr^e  des  obstacles  que  fait  nattre  sans  cesse  un  gouvernement  veritablement 
enneml  des  armos  Fran^aises;  quelles  que  soient  les  bonnes  intentions  du 
roi,  il  parait  qu'il  ne  peut  rien  contre  I'mt^ret  et  les  passions  de  ceux  qui 
I'environnent;  il  semble  ^alement  que  jusqu*a  pr^nt  il  n*a  rien  pu  contre 
les  d^sordres  qui  ont  lieu  a  Madrid,  contre  1  anarchie  <^ui  r^gne  a  rarm6e  du 
eentre.  II  peut  y  avoir  de  grandes  raisons  en  politique  pour  que  le  roi 
reside  a  Madrid,  mais  il  y  a  mille  raisons  positives  et  de  sdret^  pour  les 
armes  Fran9aises,  qui  sembleraient  devoir  lui  faire  choisir  un  autre  s^jour. 
Et  en  effet,  ou  le  roi  est  g^n^ral  et  commandant  des  armies,  et  dans  ce  cas 
il  doit  etre  au  milieu  des  troupes,  voir  leurs  besoins,  pourvoir  a  tout,  et  etre 
responsable ;  ou  il  est  stranger  a  toutes  les  operations,  et  alors,  autant  pour 
sa  tranquillity  personnelle  que  pour  laisser  plus  de  liberty  dans  les  op^ro- 
ti(>ns,  il  doit  s*6loigner  du  pays  qui  en  est  le  theatre  et  des  lieux  qui  servent 
de  points  d'appni  auz  mouvemens  de  Tarm^e. 

'  LA  guerre  d'Espagne  est  difficile  dans  son  essence,  mais  cette  difficulty 
es^^  angmentee  de  beaucoup  par  la  division  des  commandemens  et  par  la 
g^ude  diminution  des  troupes  que  cette  division  rend  encore  plus  funeste. 
Si  cette  division  a  d^ja  fait  tant  de  mal,  lorsque  I'empereur,  6tant  a  Paris, 
s'occupant  sans  cesse  de  ses  armies  de  la  P^ninsule,  pouvait  en  partie 
rem^dicr  a  tout,  on  doit  fr^mlr  du  r^ultat  infaillible  de  ce  systdme,  suivi 
aveo  diminution  de  moyens,  lorsque  Tempereur  s'^loigne  de  trois  cents 
lieues. 

'  Monseigneur,  Je  vous  ai  expos^  toutes  les  raisons  qui  me  semblent 
d^montrer  jusqu'a  Tevidence  la  n^cessit^  de  r^unir  sous  lia  meme  autoritd 
toutes  les  troupes  et  tout  le  i>ays,  depuis  Bayonne  jusques  et  y  compris 
Madrid  et  la  Manohe ;  en  oela,  je  n'ai  6t6  guid6  que  par  mon  amour  ardent 
pour  la  gloire  de  nos  armes  et  par  ma  conscience.  Si  Tempereur  ne  trou- 
vait  pas  convenable  d'adopter  ce  syst^mc  j'ose  le  supplier  de  me  donner  un 
Buccesseur  dans  le  commandemeut  qu*il  m*avait  conne.  J'ai  la  confianoe  et 
le  sentiment  de  pouvoir  faire  autant  qu'un  autre,  mais  tout  restant  dans  la 
situation  actuelle  la  charge  est  au-dessus  de  mes  forces.  De  quelques  diffi- 
eult^s  que  soit  le  commandemeut  g^u^ral,  quelqu'imposante  que  soit  la 
responsabilite  qui  I'uccorapagne,  elles  me  paraissent  beaucoup  moindreti  q\\0 
celles  que  ma  position  entraine  en  ce  moment 

'  Queique  flatteur  que  soit  un  grand  oommmandemcLt,  il  n'a  de  priz  i 
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met  yenz  qua  lonqu'il  est  aeeompagne  des  moyens  de  bieii  fatre:  lorwpM 
eeox-ci  me  toot  emev^.  alors  tout  me  parait  pr6f§rable,  et  mon  ambition 
•e  r^nit  h  serrir  en  soldat  Je  donnerai  ma  vie  sans  regret,  maisje  ne  puia 
Tester  dans  la  eruelle  position  de  n'avoir  pour  r^ultat  ae  mes  efforts  et  de 
mes  soins  de  tons  les  momens,  que  la  triste  perspective  d'attacher  mon  nom 
4  des  ey^n^ens  ficheux  et  pen  dignes  de  la  gloire  de  nos  armes. 

'(Sign6)  Lb  MAB»nitAT.  Duo  dk  Baoubb.* 

JoMeph  to  Ifii^HtUan. 

** Madrid,  Mm  l%,ni% 

"  Snx — n  y  a  anjourdliui  un  mois  et  demi  que  j*ai  re^n  la  lettre  du  prince 
de  Neufchitel  en  date  du  16  Mars  dernier,  qm  m'annonce  que  votre  majest6 
imp^riale  et  royale  me  confiait  le  commandement  de  ses  armies  en  Espagne, 
et  me  pr^venait  que  les  g^n^rauz-en-ehef  des  armies  du  nord,  de  Portugal, 
du  midi  et  de  TAragon  recevaient  les  ordres  convenables. 

"  Depuis  cette  epoque  il  m*a  ete  impossible  de  remplir  les  intentions  da 
y.  M.  imp^riale  et  royale.  Le  general-en-chef  de  i*armee  du  iford  s'est 
refuse  a  m'envoyer  aucun  rapport,  disant  et  ecrivant  au*il  n'avait  aucun 
ordre  ik  eet  effara.  M.  le  marecbal  commandant  en  chef  1  armee  dn  midi  n*a 
encore  repondu  a  aucune  d'^s  lettres  que  je  lui  ai  ecrit«s  ou  fait  ecrire  depuit 
cette  Epoque.  M.  le  marechal  commandant  en  chef  Tarmee  d'Aragon  ne 
m'envoie  aucun  rapport,  et  reste  entidrement  iso16  de  moL  M.  la 
mar6cbal  commandant  en  chef  I'arm^e  de  Portugal  m'a  fait  beaucoup 
de  demandes  aazquelles  il  savait  parfaitement  que  je  ne  pouyais  satis- 
faire,  comme  oelles  de  troupes  de  Tarmee  du  nord,  des  vivres,  Ac  Sa  con- 
duite  est  tellement  inddcente  qu'elle  n'est  pas  conccTable.  V.  M.  L  et  R.  et 

pourra  en  iuger  par  mes  d6p4cne8  au  prince  de  NeufchAtel. Sire,  en 

acceptant  le  commandement  des  armies  Fran9aises  &  Tepoque  ou  je  Tai  re^, 
Tai  cm  remplir  un  devoir  que  tous  les  liens  qui  m*attachent&  V.  M.  L  et  R.  et 
a  la  France  m'imposaient,  parce  que  j*^  pense  pouvoir  ^re  utile,  mais  j*6tais 
persuade  que  V.  H.  L  et  R.  me  confiant  un  d6p6t  si  pr^cieuz,  les  generauz- 
en-chef  s'empresseraient  d'ob^ir  &  la  volonte  de  V.  M.  II  n*en  est  pas  ainsi ; 
je  m'adresse  done  k  elle  pour  qu'elle  veuille  bien  dcrire  ou  faire  ^rire  auz 

f;6nerauz-en-chef  quelle  est  sa  yolont^,  pour  qu'elle  leur  fasse  d^larer  qua 
eur  ddsobeissance  k  mes  ordres  les  metrait  dans  le  cas  d'etre  renvoy6s  en 
Franco  oil  ils  trouveraient  un  juge  juste  mais  s^vdre  dans  V.  M  L  et  K.  Si 
y.  majesty  ne  trouve  pas  le  moyen  de  persuader  &  ces  messieurs  que  sa  yo- 
lonte  est  que  je  sois  ob6i,  je  la  supplie  de  consid^rer  que  le  rdle  auquel  je 
Buis  expose  est  indigne  de  mon  caract^re  et  du  nom  de  y.  M.  Si  la  guerre 
du  nord  a  lieu,  je  ne  puis  dtre  utile  ici  qu'autant  que  je  suis  ob^i  et  ie  na 
puis  ^tre  obdi  qu*autant  que  ces  messieurs  sauront  que  j'ai  le  droit  de  les 
remplacer;  je  ne  puis  infliger,  moi,  d'autre  punition  que  celle-U  a  un  g^n^ 
ral-en-chef.  Si  je  ne  suis  pas  ob^i,  et  que  V.  M.  aille  au  nord,  TEspagna 
sera  ^vacu4e  hontousement  par  les  troupes  irap6riales,  et  le  nom  que  je  porta 
aura  preside  inutilement  &  cette  Epoque  d^sastreuse. 

'*  Lb  mal  est  grand,  mais  il  n'est  au-dessus  ni  de  mon  d^vouement  ni  do 
mon  courage.  CTcst  k  yotre  majeute  4  les  rendre  efficaces  par  la  force  doat 
il  est  indispensable  qu'elle  m*entoure ;  le  salut  des  armies  imp^rialea  at  da 
I'Espagne  en  dependent" 
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No.  X 

TARIFA. 

(TIm  aaoByxnoiuttztneu  mn  from  the  memoira  and  letter*  of  difftrent  offleen  em^aftd  Ib 
tL»  dof  a.    The  Romaii  ohanoUn  m&rk  different  aoaroei  of  information.] 

Section  I. 

Number  and  conduct  of  the  French. 
A. 
**  Ab  to  the  numben  of  the  French ;  the  prisoners,  the  intercepted  letten* 
the  secret  information  from  Chiclana,  all  accounts,  in  fact,  concurred  in 
stating  that  the  troops  employed  exceeded  nine  thoiuand  men  r 

ExiracUfrom  Cofonel  Skerretfa  despatch 

**  The  enemy's  force  employed  in  the  siege  is  stated  at  ten  thoneand,  pro* 
habljf  thi$  it  in  §ame  degree  exaggerated"* 

K 

"  The  &ct  of  the  enemy,  with  eleven  thoueand  experienced  aoldiere,  not  har 
ing  made  another  effort  after  his  assault  of  the  81st,  Ac  Ac" 

Lord  Wellington*e  despatch, 

"  January  19,  1812. 
"  Bv  accounts  which  I  haye  from  Cadiz  to  the  27  th  December,  I  learn 
that  the  enemy  inyested  Tarifa  with  a  force  of  about  Jive  thousand  men  on 
the  20th  December,  covering  their  operation  against  that  place  by  another 
corps  at  Vejer.** 

Conduct  of  the  French, 

A. 
"  There  was  not  on  the  part  of  the  leading  French  officer  (an  old  lieuten- 
ant of  the  94th^  or  of  his  followers,  any  appearance  of  panic  or  perturba- 
tion.   Their  aavance  was  serene,  steady  and  silent,  worthy  of  the  6th  corps, 
of  their  Austrian  laurels,  of  their  *  vieiUes  moustaches,** 

SscnoN  II 

Conduct  of  the  Spanish  soidiers, 

B. 

**  At  the  assault  General  Copons  himself  was  the  only  person  who  showed 

his  head  above  the  parapet    The  precaution  of  outflanking  him  by  three 

companies  of  the  47tb  regiment  remedied  the  chance  of  evil,  wnich  so 

lamentable  a  want  of  chivalry  might  have  occasioned,  but  the  knights  of 

older  times  were  probably  better  fed  than  were  our  poor  distressed  Mends.** 

Skotion  ni 

Conduct  of  Colotiel  Skerrett, 
A. 
^  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  18-pounder  mounted  on  the  Ousmans' 
tower,  as  Southey's  History  contains  some  strange  misrepresentation  on  tha 

23* 
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subject.** — "  The  FrenoL  made  the  IS-pounder  an  early  object  of  attack,  btrt 
they  did  nc''  saccccd  in  crushing  it.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  Bpherical 
case  shot,  not  precisely  fitting  its  old  and  worn  calibre,  burst  in  passing 
OTer  the  town,  and  killed  or  wounded  a  person  in  the  street.  This  pro- 
duced some  alarm  and  complaint  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  moment,  and 
in  the  first  feeling  of  that  moment,  Skerrett  with  characteristic  impetoositj 
directed  the  gun  to  be  placed  '  hor»  de  tervice.*  There  was  nu  ambiguity 
in  his  command,  *  Lei  U  be  tpiked." — "  Had  he  referred  the  case  to  the  com- 
manding ofiicer  of  artillery,  the  order  would  not  have  been  executed,  means 
would  have  been  found  to  remove  the  first  impression  and  tranquilise  the 
people,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  gun,  which  miffht  have  added  materially 
to  tne  offensive  powers  of  the  garrison,  particulany  if  the  siege  had  been 
prolonged." 


**  On  the  29th  of  December,  Colonel  Skerrett,  with  a  rare  activity,  dis- 
mounted a  82-pound  carronade  tJiat  looked  into  the  enemy's  batteries  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  he  succeeded  in  spiking  and 
knocking  off  the  trunnion  of  an  18-pounder,  borrowed  from  the  Stately 
This  gun  was  mounted  on  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans." 

General  Campbell  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

**  January  Z,  1812. 
''  Annexed  is  a  letter  received  last  night  from  Colonel  Skerrett ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  despondency  therein  expressed,  which  has  been  equally 
so  in  other  letters  that  I  have  received  from  him,  my  opinion  remains  the 
same  as  formerly.** 

A. 

"  At  the  crisis  produced  by  Skerrett's  desire  to  retire  from  the  town,  and 
tlesire  to  leave  the  island  also.  General  Campbell  sent  express  instructions 
that  the  town  should  not  be  abandoned  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers;  and  accompanied  these  in- 
sljructions  with  a  positive  command  that  every  officer  and  soldier  belong- 
ing to  Gibraltar  snould,  in  future,  be  stationed  in  the  island,  to  insu^  atul 
ev«utt  the  preservation  of  that  port" 

SsonoN  IV. 

Sir  C,  Smith! 8  eofuhteL 

"  Smith  never  tolerated  the  idea  of  surrender — never  admitted  the  posd- 
bility  of  defeat.*' 

"  Comprehending  from  the  first  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  his  post 
and  with  a  sort  of  intuition  anticipating  his  assailant,  he  covered  the  weak 
points  while  he  concealed  his  strength;  and  so  conducted  the  skirmish 
which  preceded  the  investment  that  he,  as  it  were,  dictated  the  whole 
plan  of  attack,  and  in  reality  pointed  out  with  his  finger  the  position  of  the 
breaching  battery." 

**  Had  the  dictates  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  enteprising  spirit  been  duly 
listened  to  within,  the  defence  would  have  been  more  active  and  more  bril- 
Uant- 
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Ssonoir  Y. 

[Extnots.] 

Lord  Wdlingion  to  Lord  lAverpooL 

"  January  9,  1812. 
^  From  tbe  accounts  which  I  have  received  of  the  place  (Tarifa)  it  appears 
to  me  anite  impossible  to  defend  it,  when  the  enemy  will  be  equipped  to 
attack  It  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  the  island  contiguous  to 
Tarifa ;  for  which  obiect  Colonel  Skerrett's  detachment  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary.  I  don't  belicTe  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  island,  without  which  the  town  will  be  entirely  useless  to  them,  and 
indeed,  if  they  had  the  island  as  well  as  the  town,  I  doubt  their  being  able 
to  retain  these  possessions,  adverting  to  the  means  of  attacking  them  with 
which  General  Ballesteros  might  be  supplied  by  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar, 
unless  they  should  keep  a  force  in  the  neld  in  their  neighborhood  to  protect 
them." 

Lord  Wellington  to  Major-General  Cooke. 

"  February  1, 1812. 
"  Sni, — ^I  have  omitted  to  answer  your  letters  of  the  27th  December  and 
of  the  7  th  January,  relating  to  the  correspondence  which  you  had  had  with 
the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  conditional  orders,  which  you  had  given 
Ck>lonel  Skerrett  to  withdraw  from  Tarifa,  because  I  conclude  that  you  re- 
ferred that  correspondence  to  the  secretary  of  State,  with  whom  alone  it 
rests  to  decide  whether  it  was  your  duty  to  recall  Colonel  Skerrett,  and 
whether  you  performed  that  duty  at  a  proper  period,  and  under  circum- 
stances wnich  rendered  it  expedient  that  you  should  give  Colonel  Skerrett 
the  orders  in  question.  From  the  report  of  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  Lord 
Proby,  and  other  information  which  I  nad  received  respecting  Tarifa,  I  con- 
curred in  the  orders  that  you  gave  to  Colonel  Skerrett,  and  my  opinion  on 
that  subject  is  not  at  ail  changed  by  what  has  occurred  since.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  majesty's  officers  and  troops  will  perform  their  duty 
upon  every  occasion  ;  but  we  nave  no  right  to  expect  that  comparatively 
a  small  number  would  be  able  to  hold  the  town  or  Tarifa,  commanded  as 
it  is  at  short  distances,  and  enfiladed  in  every  direction,  and  unprovided 
with  artillery  and  the  walls  scarcely  cannon-proo£  The  enemy,  however, 
retired  with  disgrace,  infinitely  to  the  honor  of  the  brave  troops  who  de- 
fended Tarifa,  and  it  is  useless  to  renew  the  discussion.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  you  should  now  come  to  an  understanding  with  General  Camp> 
bell  regarding  the  troops  wnich  have  been  detached  from  Cadiz  and  this  army 
under  Colonel  Skerrett^" 

DiUo  to  Ditto, 

'<J^e6nMirsf25,  1812. 
'*  I  have  already  in  my  letter  of  the  Ist  instant,  stated  to  you  my  opinion 
regarding  Tarifa.  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Smith's  letter  throws  new 
ligiit  upon  the  subject  The  island  appears  still  to  be  the  principal  point 
to  defend,  and  the  easiest  to  be  defended  at  a  small  expense  ana  risk  of 
loss.  Whether  the  town  and  the  hill  of  Santa  Catalina  can  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  defence  of  the.  island  depends  upon  circumstances  upon 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  decide,  only  by  having  a  local  knowledge  of 
the  place.  It  is  very  clear  to  me,  however,  that  the  enemy  will  not  attack 
Tarifa  in  this  spring,  and  that  yon  will  not  be  called  upon  to  furnish  troopr 
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to  garrison  that  place  as  soon  as  you  expect  If  you  should  be  called  upon 
either  by  the  Spanish  government  or  by  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  you 
most  decide  the  question  according  to  the  suggestions  which  I  made  to  you 
in  my  despatch  of  the  15th  instant  If  you  should  send  a  detachment  from 
CSadiz  at  tue  desire  of  the  Spanish  government  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  operations  of  General  Ballesteros,  I  conceive  that  the  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar has  nothinp^  to  say  to  such  detachments ;  if  you  should  send  one  to 
Tarifa  at  the  desire  of  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, it  is  better  not  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  detachment  shall 
or  shall  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  has  occu- 
pied Tarifa  permanently,  and  he  is  about  to  improve  the  defences  of  the 
place  which  he  conceives  to  be  under  his  orders ;  but,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  his  majesty's  service,  the  senior  officer  should  command  the  whole. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  division  of  the  command  of  the  island  and 
town  of  Tarifa,  which  I  conclude  has  been  settled  by  the  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltor." 

Extract  from  the  Note$  of  an  Officer  engaged  in  the  Siege, 

**  Though  the  Duke  of  Welling^n  yielded  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  ot 
General  Cooke,  Colonel  Skerrett,  Bud  Lord  Proby,  yet  his  characteristic  and 
never  failing  sagacity  seems  to  have  suffgested  to  him  a  fear  or  a  fancy, 
that  part  of  the  case  was  kept  concealed  A  local  knowledge  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  judge  oi  the  relation  and  reciprocal  defences  and  capabilities  of 
the  town  and  island,  but  to  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the  post,  the 
necessity,  in  fact,  of  its  possession.  It  was  my  impression  then,  and  it 
amounts  to  conviction  now,  that  the  island,  particularly  during  the  winter, 
'half  fortified  as  it  was,  and  totally  destitute  of  shelter  from  bombardment  or 
from  weather,  could  not  have  been  maintained  against  an  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  the  suburb,  and  the  nei^^hboring  heights.  But  even  if  it 
had,  by  means  of  British  bravery,  resolution,  and  resource,  been  provisioned 
and  defended,  still  the  original  and  principal  objects  of  its  occupation  would 
have  been  altogether  frustrated,  namel}^  the  command  and  embarkatiun  of 
supplies  for  Cadiz  and  the  fostering  of  the  patriotic  flame.  It  is  demonstra- 
ble that,  had  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  once  become  possessor  of  the  old  walls 
of  Tarifa,  every  city,  village,  fort,  and  watch-tower  on  the  Audalusian 
coMt  would  soon  have  displayed  the  banner  of  King  Joseph,  and  the 
struggle  in  the  south  of  Spain  was  over.** 

Oeneral  Campbell  to  Lord  LiverpooL 

*'  Gibraltar,  AprU  2,  1812. 

"  Mt  Lord, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  of  the  8th  of  February  last,  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lord- 
ship to  the  documents  herewith,  particularly  to  the  report  of  Captain 
Smith,  Royal  Engineers,  which  I  trust  will  prove  that  the  defence  of  the 
town  of  Tarifa  was  not  taken  up  on  slight  grounds,  and  that  the  detach- 
ment from  Cadiz  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Skerrett,  together  with  the 
troops  from  hence  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  town,  were  never  in 
any  danger  of  being  cut  oil,  as  their  retreat  would  have  been  covered  by 
the  castle  of  the  Guzmans,  the  redoubt  of  Santa  Catalina,  and  the  island; 
the  two  first  of  these  points  being  connected  by  a  field-work,  and  the  whole 
mounting  twenty-nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars  exclusively  of  what 
remained  in  the  town :  the  enemy's  batteries  beinff  completely  kept  in 
•heck  during  such  an  operation  by  the  island  and  tne  castle  of  the  Gui- 
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maos.  My  Lord,  Colonel  Skerrett  stood  aloDe  in  his  opinion  respeotinff  this 
post,  and  m  direct  opposition  to  my  own  and  that  of  Captain  Smith,  Koyal 
Engineers,  who  is  considered  by  bis  corps  as  an  officer  of  first  rate  profes- 
sional abilities.  Major-general  Cooke  must  therefore  have  acted  on  the 
reports  of  the  Colonel  when  he  authorized  him  to  abandon  his  post,  for  the 
Major-general  was  unacquainted  with  its  resources :  besides,  my  Lord,  I  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  troops  sent  to  that  point  to  assbt  in  its  defence  should 
not  be  withdrawn  without  iry  consent  Mad  the  place  been  lost,  my  Lord, 
by  such  misrepresentation,  it  would  hare  been  attributed  to  any  other  than 
t^e  real  cause,  and  the  odium  would  haye  been  fixed  upon  roe,  as  having 
taken  up  the  position ;  I  am  happy,  however,  that  its  capability  has  been 
proved  whilst  it  remained  under  my  orders,  and  that  by  interposing  my 
authority  the  valuable  possession  of  Tarifa  has  been  saved  from  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy.  I  was  besides  deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  place ;  a 
great  quantity  of  military  stores  an<l  provision  having  been  embarked  on 
that  service  by  my  authority,  from  a  conviction  that  Uiey  were  fully  pro- 
tected by  this  additional  force. 

"  After  the  execution  of  a  service,  my  Lord,  from  which  I  concluded  I  was 
entitled  to  some  consideration,  it  is  no  small  mortification  for  me  to  find 
that  my  conduct  should  be  deemed  questionable;  but  I  flatter  myself  that 
if  the  government  of  his  Roj'-al  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  read  the  annexed  papers,  they  will  perceive  that  if  I  had  done  less 
bis  Majesty's  arms  must  have  been  dishonored.  In  regard  to  the  assumption 
of  command  on  that  occasion,  I  have  only  to  observe  that  considering  the 
post  of  Tarifa  as  a  dependency  of  Gibraltar,  having  occupied  it  exclusively 
for  these  two  years  past,  and  that  a  commandant  and  staff  were  appointed 
from  my  recommendation,  with  salaries  annexed,  and  this  with  the  appro- 
bation of  both  governments,  these  circumstances  added  to  what  I  have  seen 
on  similar  occasions  put  it  past  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  Colonel  Skerrett 
having  applied  to  me  for  'precise  orders,'  shows  that  he  was  aware  that 
such  was  the  case.  If,  my  Lord,  I  ever  had  a  right  to  exercise  an  authority 
over  the  post  of  Tarifa  from  what  I  have  stated,  the  entry  of  troops  from 
another  quarter,  unless  actually  commanded  by  an  officer  senior  to  myself, 
could  not,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  service,  deprive  me  of  it ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  the  case  has  been  referred  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  This  however,  I  only  take  the  liberty  to  advance  in  jus- 
tification of  my  conduct,  and  not  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the 
government  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  I  trust  therefore  I 
shall  be  excused  in  the  eyes  of  government  in  declaring  without  reserve, 
that  if  I  had  not  retained  the  command  the  place  would  not  now  be  in  our 
possession,  and  the  wants  of  our  enemies  would  have  been  completely  sup 
plied  by  its  affording  a  free  communication  with  the  states  of  I5arbary.  1 
nave  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  made  the  necessary  communication 
with  Major-general  Cooke,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  wish  of  govern 
ment  that  Tarifa  shall  be  occupied  by  troops  from  Cadiz.  The  Major-gene- 
ral informs  me  in  answer  thereto,  that  he  has  communicated  with  Lord 
Wellington,  as  he  has  not  received  orders  to  that  effect  nor  has  he  the 
means  at  present  to  make  the  detachment  required,  and  your  Lordship  is 
aware  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  reinforce  that  post  in  cas^of  need," 
«bc.,  <fec. — ^P.S.  "  Should  your  Lordship  wish  any  furtner  information  with 
respect  to  that  post,  it  will  be  found  on  referring  to  my  repoi;|;  made  after 
I  had  visited  Tarifa,  where  Commodore  Penrose  and  Colonel  Sir  Charlea 
Hollcway,  Royal  Engineers,  accompanied  me." 
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Bxtradfrmi  Captain  a  F.  BmUh't  report 

"  Thrtfa,  December  14, 181L* 
<*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  th« 
resonrces  of  the  place,  and  consider  them  snch  as  onght  to  make  a  good  and 
ultimately  successfdl  defence." 

IHf\  ditto. 

''December  24,1811." 
"My  opinion  respecting  the  defences  of  this  post  is  unalterable,  and  most 
ever  remain  so, — ^tbat  till  the  island  is  more  inaependent  in  itself,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  fairly  defending  the  town  as  an  outwork.** 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Colonel  King,  the  aenior  officer  of  the  troope  detached 
from  Oibraltarfor  the  defence  ofTarija, 

**Auffutt  6,  1834. 
**  I  probably  had  better  mention  a  circumstance  which  occurred  two  days 
before  the  assault  of  the  breach  at  Tarifa;  Colonel  Skerrett  assembled  the 
comminding  officers  of  corps  on  the  evenins  of  the  29  Dec  1811,  and  asked 
their  opinion  as  to  the  possibilitv  of  defending  Tarifa.  I  think  they  were 
all  of  his  opinion,  inclined  to  abandon  it,  except  myself  and  his  engineer 
Captain  Smith,  now  Colonel  Sir  C.  F.  Smith.  We  both  ursed  in  strong  lan- 
guage our  capability  of  defending  it;  when  he  ordered  us  to  retire  to 
our  quarters,  and  tne  commanding  officers  to  give  him  their  opinion  in 
writing  as  soon  as  possible.  I  immediately  wrote,  and  gave  in  the  follow 
ing  opinion: — 

"  Thri/a,  December  29, 1811. 
"I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  defence  of  Tarifa  will  afford  the 
British  flntrrison  an  opportunity  of  gaining  eternal  honor,  and  it  ought  to  be 
defended  to  the  last  extremity. 

"H.  Knro,  major,  82d  regt 

"  Commandant  of  Tarifk* 

*'0n  the  morning  of  the  80th,  Colonel  Skerrett  called  upon  me  to  say  he 
had  determined  to  embark  with  his  force  of  1200  men,  and  wished  to  know 
what  I  meant  to  do.  I  expressed  my  regret,  and  told  him  I  was  resolved 
to  defend  the  place,  and  if  ne  did  embark  I  hoped  he  would  do  it  at  night 
when  he  coula  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  Captain  Smith  soon  after  called 
on  me  to  offer  his  services,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  if  Skerrett  would  allow 
him  to  remain  as  he  belonged  to  his  command.  I  immediately  sent  an 
express  to  General  Campbell  at  Gibraltar,  informing  him  of  Skerrett's 
determination  and  my  wish  that  he  should  send  me  two  or  three  companies 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he  might  depend  upon  my  defending  Tarifa  to 
the  very  last  extremity.  Late  in  l£e  evening,  a  naval  officer  from  Gibraltar 
arrived  with  an  order  for  the  transports  to  proceed  to  the  Rock  and  not 
take  a  soldier  on  board." 

NoTX.— Major  King  i»  miattktn  in  thinkinf  that  all  the  •ommandinf  offioen  of  ngl- 
moBtc  wero  in  faTor  o'  abandoninf  the  plaoe.  Coluael  Goof  h  was  at  deeidedly  aTena  ta 
U  aa  M^or  King  hiiii»*lf  was.] 
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No.  XL 
STORMING  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO  AND  BADAJ08. 

[The  anonjmoni  •xtnota  art  tak«n  from  the  memoirs  and  jonmals  of  oflSceri  •ng^gbd  im, 
or  eye-witneut's  of  the  action  described.  The  Riiman  characters  mark  different  souroef 
of  information.] 

SscrnoN  L  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
A. 

''The  Duke  of  Wellington,  standing  on  the  top  of  some  rums  of  the  con^ 
vent  of  Francisco,  pointed  out  to  Colonel  Colbome  and  to  Major  Napier,* 
commanding  the  storming-party  of  the  light  division,  the  spc't  where  the 
small  breach  was.  Having  done  this,  he  said  "Now  do  you  understand  exactly 
the  way  you  are  to  take  so  as  to  arrive  at  tfie  breach  without  noise  or  confusioH  f 
He  was  answered,  "  YeSy  perfectly"  Some  one  of  the  stuiF  then  said  to 
Major  Napier,  "  Why  don't  you  load  ?"  He  answered,  "  No,  if  we  can't  do 
the  bqsinesfi  without  loading,  we  shall  not  do  it  at  all."  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington immediately  said,  "Leave  him  alone." 

**  The  cacadores  under  Colonel  Elder  were  to  cany  ha^^bags  to  throw 

into  the  ditch,  but  the  signal  of  attack  having  been  given  and  the  fire  com- 
mencing at  the  great  breach,  the  stormers  would  not  wait  for  the  hay-bags, 
which  ftom  some  confusion  in  the  ordere  delivered  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but 
from  no  fault  of  Colonel  Elder  or  his  gallant  regiment :  they  were  always 
ready  for  and  equal  to  anything  they  were  ordered  to  do. 

*•  The  troops  jumped  into  the  ditch ;  the  *fausse  braye'  w<i8  faced  with 
stone,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  about  the  centre  of  the  ditch  ;  it 
was  scaled  and  the  foot  of  the  breach  was  attained.  Lieutenant  Gurwood 
had  gone  too  far  to  his  left  with  the  forlorn  hope  and  missed  the  entrance 
of  the  breach ;  he  was  struck  down  with  a  wound  on  the  head,  but  sprang 
up  again  and  joined  Major  Napier,  Captain  Jones,  52d  regt,  Mitchell,  95th, 
Ferguson,  48d.,  and  some  other  officers,  who  at  the  head  of  the  stormers 
were  all  going  up  the  breach  together." 

"  Colonel  Colborne.  although  very  badly  wounded  in   the  shoulder, 

formed  the  fifty-second  on  the  top  of  the  rampart  and  led  them  against  the 
euemv." 

*'Tne  great  breach  was  so  strongly  barricaded,  so  fiercely  defended,  that 
tile  third  division  had  not  carried  it,  and  were  still  bravely  exerting  every 
effort  to  force  their  way  through  the  obstacles  when  Colonel  M'Leod  of  the 
forty-third  poured  a  heavy  flank  fire  upon  the  enemy  defending  it" 

B. 

"The  third  division  having  commenced  firing  we  were  obliged  to  "hurry 
to  the  attack.  The  forlorn  hope  led,  we  advanced  rapidly  across  the  glacis 
and  descended  into  the  ditch  near  the  ravelin  under  a  heavy  fire.  We 
found  the  forlorn  hope  placing  ladders  against  the  face  of  the  work  and  our 
party  turned  towards  them,  when  the  engineer  officer  called  out,  *  You  are 
wrong-^  this  is  the  way  to  the  breach^  or  thefansse  braye  which  leads  to  the  breach 
you  are  to  attack" 

"  We  ascended  the  breach  of  the  fausse  braye,  and  then  the  breach  oi 

the  l^dy  of  the  place  without  the  aid  of  ladders." 

**  We  were  for  a  short  time  on  the  breach  before  we  forced  the  *  en 

*  Brother  to  the  jinthor  of  Ihis  work 

VOL.  in. — ^a 
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tranc6.  A  gun  was  ttretched  across  the  entrance  bnt  did  not  impede  o  v 
march.  Near  it  some  of  the  enemy  were  bayoneted,  amongst  the  nmnber 
some  deserters  who  were  found  in  arms  defending  the  breach." 

"  Major  Napier  was  wounded  at  the  moment  when  the  men  were 

checked  by  the  heavy  fire  and  determined  resistance  of  the  enemy  aboii 
two-thirds  up  the  ascent.  It  was  then  that  the  soldiers,  forgettine  they 
were  not  loaded,  as  the  Major  had  not  permitted  them,  snapped  all  their 
firelocks." 

**  No  indiTidual  could  claim  being  the  first  that  entered  the  breach 

it  was  a  simultaneous  rush  of  about  twenty  or  thirty.  The  forlorn  hops 
was  thrown  in  some  degree  behind,  being  engaged  in  fixing  ladders  again» 
the  face  of  the  work,  which  they  mistook  for  the  point  of  attack." 

"  Upon  canying  the  breach,  the  parties  moyed  as  before,  directed  by 
Major  Napier ;  that  is,  the  fifty-second  to  the  left,  the  forty-third  to  Uit 
rignt  Tne  forty-third  cleared  the  ramparts  to  the  right,  and  drore  the 
enemy  from  the  places  they  attempted  to  defend  until  it  arrired  near  the 
great  breach  at  a  spot  where  the  enemy's  defences  were  orerlooked.  At 
this  time  the  gpreat  breach  had  not  been  carried  and  was  powerfully  de- 
fended by  the  enemj.  The  houses  bearing  on  it  were  loop-holed,  and  a 
deep  trench  lined  with  musketry  bearing  directly  upon  it ;  the  flanks  of 
the  breach  were  cut  off,  and  the  descent  into  the  town  from  the  ramparts  at 
the  top  of  it  appeared  considerable,  so  as  to  render  it  exceeding  difficult,  L 
not  impossible,  to  force  it  without  some  other  aid  than  a  front  attack." 

**  The  moment  the  light  division  storminff-party  arrived  at  the  spot 

described,  they  opened  a  heavy  enfiladins  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  trench, 
which  was  the  main  defence  of  the  great  breach,  and  drove  tne  enemy  from 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  storming-part^r  of  the  third  division  that  now  entered. 
I  was  wounded  at  this  time,  and  retired  a  short  way  back  on  the  rampart 
when  I  saw  tiie  first  explosion  on  the  ranipart  near  the  great  breach.  I 
was,  in  my  opinion,  next  to  impossible,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  force  the 
ffreat  breach  by  a  front  attack,  as  long  as  the  enemy  held  their  defences 
but  the  moment  the  light  division  turned  their  defences  the  breach,  was 
instantly  carried." 

Abttraet  of  the  Journal  of  Chneral  Harvetf,  Portuguese  Sermee, 

"  I  stood  on  rising  ground  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  attack.  The 
great  breach  was  attacked  first  At  the  top  of  it  the  third  division  openeu 
their  fire  heavily  and  it  was  returned  heavily ;  but  there  was  a  distressing 
pause.  The  small  breach  was  carried  first,  and  there  was  one  considerable 
explosion  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  on  the  ramparts." 

Segtion  IT. — ^Badajos. — ^Assault  op  Piourina. 


**  An  engineer  officer  who  led  the  attack  told  me  two  days  after,  *  that  the 

Slace  never  would  have  been  taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  o 
lese  men  (a  detachment  from  the  light  division)  in  absolutely  walking 
round  the  rort,  and  findinff  out  the  gate,  which  was  literally  beaten  down 
by  them,  and  they  entered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Lieutenant  Nixon 
of  the  fifty-second  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  Frenchman  a  yard  or 
two  inside  the  gate." 
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Amault  op  Badajos. 

(NoTB.— Th«  aeoount  of  Major-Oensral  Shaw  Kennsdy't  iatawpidity  and  eoolnais  on  th« 
third  breach  was  donred  from  hia  heroic  companioni  Captain  Nioholaa,  wko  related  it 
wilk  admiration  when  dying  himself  of  hia  wounds.] 

D. 

*'  For  the  descent  of  the  light  and  fourth  divisions  into  the  ditcn,  only  j^v« 
ladder*  were  placed,  and  those  five  ladders  were  close  to  each  other.  Tbu 
advance  (or  storming  party)  of  the  eightli  division  preceded  that  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  I  believe  that  no  part  of  the  fourth  division  was  up  in 
time  to  suffer  from  the  first  ^eat  explosion,  and  the  storming-party  only 
had  entered  when  that  explosion  took  place;  but  observe,  that  although  the 
advance  of  the  light  division  preceded  the  advance  of  the  fourth  division,  I 
only  mean  by  that,  that  the  head  of  the  light  division  entered  the  ditch 
sooner  than  tne  head  of  the  fourth  division,  for  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
divisions  joined  at  the  ladders  and  were  descending  into  the  ditch  at  the 
same  time." 

**  I  consider  that  the  centre  breach  at  Badajos  was  never  seriously  attacked. 
I  was  not  at  the  centre  breach  on  the  night  of  the  assault,  therefore  I  can- 
not positively  asseH  what  took  place  there.  But  there  were  not  bodies  of 
dead  and  wounded  at  the  centre  or  curtain  breach  in  the  morning,  to  indi- 
cate such  an  attack  having  been  made  upon  it,  and  being  in  the  cui*tain  it 
was  far  retired  from  the  troops,  and  the  approach  of  it  was  made  extremely 
difficult  by  deep  cutif  and  I  tnink  it  passed  unobserved  except  by  a  strag- 
gling few. 

^'*I  consider  that  * ehevaux  de  /rise'  were  placed  upon  the  summit  of 

the  centre  breach  during  the  assault  I  was  there  at  daybreak.  The 
approach  to  it  was  extremely  difficult,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  it, 
and  fi*om  the  deep  holes  that  were  before  it,  which  to  my  recollection 
resembled  the  holes  you  see  in  a  day-field,  where  they  make  bricks. 
Another  great  obstruction  was  the  fire  from  the  faces  and  flanks  of  the  two 
bastions,  which  crossed  before  the  curtain." 

£xtraetfram  a  Memoir  by  Captain  Barney ^  Cha$9eur*  Britaniquea,  aeUn^ 
Engineer  at  the  eiege. 

"The  explosion  of  the  *  Bariquea  foudroyantee*  resembled  'fcu^asiies*  and  I 
expected  tne  bastion  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces.  At  this  moment  I 
perceived  one  person  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  who  had  ^ned  the  top  of  the 
breach  in  the  face  of  the  bastion,  he  seemed  impelling  himself  mrward 
towards  the  enemy  in  an  offensive  position  when  he  sank  down,  appar- 
ently  destroyed  by  the  fire.  On  examining  this  breach  at  daylight,  I  mund 
a  Portuguese  grenadier,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  person,  as  he  lay  dead 
the  foremost  on  this  breach.** 

"Twice  the  bugles  sounded  to  retire  from  the  breaches.    The  fire 

diminished,  and  passing  along  the  glacis  of  the  ravelin,  I  hastened  to  the 
attack  of  General  Picton,  and  found  but  two  ladder*,  one  only  just  long 
enough  to  reach  the  embrasure,  and  the  other  with  several  of  the  upper 
rounds  destroyed.  The  castle  was  full  of  men,  and  had  the  enemy  thrown 
shells  among  them,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  kept  possession  o£ 
Major  Burgh  came  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  attack,  and  the  reserves 
were  ordered  up.  On  coming  down  from  the  castle  I  met  Qeneral  Picton, 
and  told  him  the  castle  was  full  of  men,  but  they  had  not  advanced  into  the 
town.     He  immediately  ordered  sorties  to  be  miade  to  dear  the  breach,  and 
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A  good  lookout  to  be  kept  towards  ChristoTaL** "  Paaaing  in  front  of  tht 

battery  where  Lord  Wellington  was,  I  went  on  the  right  bank  of  the  inun 
dation  till  I  could  cross,  and  going  towards  tlie  breach,  I  was  overtaken  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  carryiuff  an  order  for  Colonel  Barnard  to  occupy  the 
breach.  The  enemy's  fire  had  ceased,  yet  none  of  the  storming-party  knew 
whether  we  were  successful  or  not  1  told  the  prince  I  was  just  come  from 
the  castle,  which  was  occupied  in  force.  As  we  approached  the  breach  the 
stench  of  burnt  hair  and  scorched  flesh  was  horrible,  and  on  the  crest  of  the 
glacis  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  in  such  numbers  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
without  treading  on  thenL** 

"  Ilere  I  also  found  but  three  laddert^  one  broken  so  as  to  render  it  useless. 
On  arriving  at  the  curiam-breaeh,  some  men  of  the  light  division  assisted  m: 
in  removing  from  the  top  the  ehevaux  de  friae  of  eword-bladee  and  piked." 

Letttn  /rem  Mc^jor  Squire,  of  the  Enffineere. 

[Extract] 

**  April  B,  1812. 
The  enemy  ma^e  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  prepared  th« 
breaches  in  such  a  manner  with  chevaux  defHM^  planks  with  tenter^hooka^ 
shells  and  barrels  of  gunpowder,  that  to  enter  them  became  impossible." 

Extract  from  a  Memoir  on  the  Escalade  of  St.  Vincent,  by  Captain  EUer% 
P.  Hopkin  8,  foartk  regiment 

"  The  column  halted  a  few  yards  from  a  breast-work  surmounted  with  a 
stockade  and  a  chevaux  de  frUe  concealing  a  ^uard-house  on  the  covered 
way,  and  at  this  moment  a  most  awful  explosion  took  place,  followed  by 
the*  most  tremendous  peals  of  musketry.  *'l'hat  is  at  the  breaches,'  was  the 
whisper  amongst  our  soldiei*s,  and  tneir  anxiety  to  be  led  forward  waa 
intense,  but  their  firmness  and  obedience  were  equally  conspicuous.  The 
moon  now  appeared.  We  could  hear  the  French  soldiers  talking  in  the 
guard-house,  and  their  officers  were  visiting  the  sentries.  The  engineer  offi 
cer  who  preceded  the  column,  said  *  now  is  the  time;*  the  column  instantly 
moved  to  the  face  of  the  gateway.  It  was  onl^r  at  this  moment  that  the 
sentry  observed  us,  and  fired  his  alarm-shot,  which  was  followed  by  mus- 
ketry. The  two  companies  of  Portuguese  carrying  the  scaling-ladders  threw 
them  down,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of  their  officers,  made  off.  This  occur- 
rence did  not  in  the  least  shake  the  zeal  and  steadiness  of  our  men,  who 
occupied  immediately  the  space  left,  and  shouldering  the  ladders  moved  on. 
Wo  could  not  force  the  gate  open,  but  the  breast-work  was  instantly 
crowded,  and  the  impediments  cut  away  sufi!ciently  to  allow  of  two  men 
entering  abreast'* — "The  engineer  ofl!cer  was  by  this  time  killed.  We  had 
no  other  assistance  from  that  corps,  and  the  loss  was  most  severely  felt  at 
tliis  early  period  of  the  attack." 

**  The  troops  were  now  fast  filling  the  ditch ;  they  had  several 

ladders,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  momentary  disappointment  amongst 
the  men  when  they  found  that  the  ladders  were  too  short" "The  en- 
emy took  advantage  of  this  to  annoy  us  in  every  wa^,  rolling  down  beama 
of  wood,  fire-balls,  4&c.,  together  with  an  enfilading  fire. 

"  We  observed  near  us  an  embrasure  unfurnished  of  artillery,  its  place 
ooing  occupied  by  a  gabion  filled  with  earth.  A  ladder  was  instantly  placed 
under  its  mouth,  and  also  one  at  each  side.  This  allowed  three  persons  to 
ascend  at  once,  but  only  one  at  a  time  could  enter  in  at  the  embrasure.  Tba 
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first  Mveral  attempts  were  met  with  instant  death.  The  ladders  were  even 
now  too  short,  ana  it  was  necessary  for  one  person  to  assist  the  other  by 

hoisting  him  up  the  embrasure." "Some  shots  were  fired  from  a  buildf- 

ing  in  Uie  town,  and  Colonel  Piper  was  sent  with  a  party  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  while  General  Walker,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  attempted  to  clear 
the  rampart  to  the  right,  Ac,  Ac 

"  The  enemy  retired  from  the  building  on  our  approach,  and  Colonel 
Piper  did  not  return  to  the  ramparts,  but  moved  into  tne  body  of  the  town. 
Could  we  have  divested  our  minds  of  the  real  situation  of  the  town  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  some  ffrand  f4te,  as 
all  the  houses  in  the  streets  and  squares  were  brilliantly  illummated,  from 
the  top  to  the  first  floor,  with  numerous  lamps.  This  illumination  scene 
was  truly  remarkable,  not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen,  but  a  continual  low 
buzz  and  whisper  around  us,  and  we  now  and  then  perceived  a  small  lattice 
gently  open  and  re-shut,  as  if  more  closely  to  observe  the  singular  scene  of 
a  small  English  party  perambulating  the  town  in  good  order,  the  bugleman 
at  the  head  blowing  his  instrument  Some  of  our  men  and  officers  now  fell 
wounded ;  at  first  we  did  not  know  where  the  shots  came  from,  but  soon 
observed  they  were  from  the  sills  of  the  doors.  We  soon  arrived  at  a  large 
church  facing  some  grand  houses,  in  a  sort  of  s<}uarc  The  party  here  drew 
up,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  take  possession  of  this  church,  but  that 
iaea  was  abandoned.  We  made  several  prisoners  leading  some  mules  laden 
with  loose  ball  cartridges  in  lar^e  wicker  baskets,  which  they  stated  they 
were  conveying  from  tne  magazines  to  the  breaches.  After  securing  the 
prisoners,  ammunition,  Ac,  we  moved  from  the  square  with  the  intention 
of  forcing  our  way  upon  the  ramparts.  We  went  up  a  small  street  towards 
them,  but  met  with  such  opposition  as  obliged  us  to  retire  with  loss.  Wc 
again  found  ourselves  in  the  square.  There  an  English  soldier  came  up  to 
np  who  had  been  confined  in  the  jail,  probably  a  deserter.  He  said  our 
tr«>ops  had  attacked  the  castle  and  had  failed,  but  that  the  French  troops 
had  afterwards  evacuated  it  At  this  period  rapid  changes  took  place. 
Several  French  officers  came  into  the  square ;  the  town  belonged  to  the 
English ;  the  great  Wellington  was  victorious.  A  scene  of  sad  confusion 
now  took  place  ;  several  French  officers  of  rank,  their  wives  and  children, 
ran  into  the  square  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  holding  little  caskets  containing 
their  jewels  and  valuables,  and  their  children  in  their  arms.  Tlie  situation 
of  these  females  was  dreadful ;  they  implored  our  protection,  and  I  believe 
this  party  escaped  the  plunder  and  pillage  which  was  now  unfortunately 
in  progress.  The  scene  that  now  commenced  surpassed  all  that  can  be 
imagined :  drunkenness,  cruelty,  and  debauchery,  tne  loss  of  many  Uvea 
and  great  destruction  of  property  was  one  boon  for  our  victory.  The  offi 
cers  had  lost  all  command  or  their  men  in  tlie  town ;  those  who  had  got 
drunk  and  had  satisfied  themselves  with  plunder  congregated  in  small  par- 
ties and  fired  down  the  streets.  I  saw  an  English  soldier  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  street  with  a  French  knapsack  on  his  bacK ;  he  received  a 
shot  through  his  hand  from  some  of  the  drunkards  at  the  top  of  the  street ; 
he  merely  turned  round  and  said.  Damn  them,  I  suppose  they  took  me  for 
a  Frenchman.  An  officer  of  the  Brunswickers,  who  was  contending  with  a 
soldier  for  the  possession  of  a  canary-bird,  was  shot  dead  by  one  of  these 
insane  dninkards.  Groups  of  soldiers  were  seen  in  all  places,  and  could 
we  have  forgotten  the  distressing  part  of  the  scene  never  was  there  a  more 
complete  masquerade.  Some  dressed  as  monks,  some  as  friars,  some  in 
eourt-dresses,  many  carrying  fiirniture,  cloth,  provisions,  money,  plaJbe  from 
the  churches ;  the  military  chest  was  even  got  at  by  the  soldiers. 
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No.  xn. 

Ssonoif  L 

ENGLISH  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  SOULTS  AND  MARM0NT8 
OPERATION& 

Col<md  Le  Metwrier,  commandant  of  Almeida,  to  Brigadier-Oentral  TramL 

"  Almeida,  March  28,  1812. 
'*  When  I  took  possesfion  of  the  fortress,  ten  days  sinee,  I  found  not  a 
•ingle  ^n  in  a  state  for  working ;  either  owing  to  the  want  of  side-arms 
or  the  ill  assortment  of  shot  and  anununition  not  a  single  platform  was  laid 
down,  and  scarcely  a  single  embrasure  opened  in  any  part  of  the  newly* 
repaired  fronts.  My  powder  was  partly  in  an  outwork,  partly  in  two  buildings 
scarcely  weather-proof,  only  one  front  of  my  coverea  way  palisaded,  and 
the  face  of  one  of  my  ravelins  without  any  rev^tement  whatever;  the  re- 
T^tement  throughout  the  whole  of  the  nearly-repaired  fronts  not  being 
more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  former  height  Many  of  these  de- 
fects have  been  remedied ;  we  have  platforms  and  embrasures  throughout 
the  new  fronts,  the  guns  posted  with  their  proj>er  side-arms  and  shotpiles, 
and  with  a  proper  assortment  of  ammunition  m  the  caissons ;  the  bulk  of 
our  powder  and  ordnance-cartridge  being  distributed  in  bomb-proofii ;  we 
have  formed  a  respectable  entrenchment  on  the  top  of  the  breach  of  the  mined 
ravelin,  which  it  is  proposed  to  arm  with  palisades,  but  the  almost  total 
want  of  transport  has  prevented  our  being  able  to  complete  more  than  two 
fronts  and  a  half  of  our  covert  way  with  those  essential  defences.  From 
this  sketch  you  will  collect  that,  though  the  fortress  is  not  to  be  walked 
into,  it  is  yet  far  from  being  secure  from  the  consequences  of  a  resolute 
assault,  particularly  if  the  garrison  be  composed  of  raw  and  unsteady  troops." 

Extract  ffcm  a  Memoir  of  Oeneral  TranL 

**  Now  it  so  happened  that  on  this  same  night  Marmont  had  marched  from 
Sabugal  in  order  to  attack  me  in  Guarda ;  he  had  at  the  least  five  thousand 
infantry,  some  reports  made  his  force  seven  thousand,  and  he  had  five  or 
six  hundred  cavalry.  My  distrust  of  the  militia  with  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  precautions  such  as  I  had  now  adopted,  had  induced  me  at  all  timea 
to  have  a  drummer  at  my  bed-room  door  m  readiness  to  beat  to  arms ;  and 
this  was  most  fortunately  the  case  on  the  night  of  the  18th  April,  1812,  for 
the  very  first  intimation  I  received  of  the  enemy  being  near  at  hand  was 
given  me  by  my  own  servant,  on  bringing  me  my  coffee  at  daybreak  of  the 
14th.  He  said  such  was  the  report  in  the  street,  and  that  the  soldiers  were 
assembling  at  the  alarm  rendezvous  in  the  town.  I  instantly  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  beat  being  as  instantly  taken  up  by  every  drummer  who  heard  it, 
Marmont,  who  at  that  very  moment  was  with  his  cavalry  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  town  (quite  open  on  the  Sabngal  side  more  than  elsewhere,) 
retired.  He  had  cut  off  the  outposts  without  their  firing  a  shot,  and  haa 
he  only  dashed  headlong  into  the  town,  must  have  captured  Wilson's  and 
my  mi'litia  divisions  without  losing  probably  a  single  man.  I  was  myself 
the  fii*st  out  of  the  town,  and  he  was  not  then  four  hundred  yards  from  It, 
retiring  at  a  slow  pace.  I  lost  no  time  in  forming  my  troops  in  position, 
and  sent  my  few  dragoons  in  observation.  When  at  a  couple  of  miles  dis- 
tant, Marmont  drew  up  fronting  Guarda,  and  it  turned  out,  as  I  inferred^ 
that  he  expected  infantry." 
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Lord  Wellington  to  Sir  IT,  TVant 

*  Castello  Braneo,  April  Vl,  1812. 
''DiAS  Sot, — I  an-ived  here  about  two  hours  ago.  Marshal  Beresford  re* 
eeJyed  your  letter  of  the  ISth  upon  the  road,  and  I  received  that  of  tilie 
12th  from  General  Bacellar  this  morning.  We  shall  move  on  as  soon  as  the 
troops  come  up ;  it  woald  appear  that  the  French  are  collecting  more  force 
upon  the  Agueda  and  Coa.  You  should  take  care  of  yourselves  on  Guarda 
if  they  should  collect  two  divisions  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sabngal ; 
Guarda  is  the  most  treacherous  position  in  the  country,  although  very  ne- 
cessary to  hold.  I  should  prefer  to  see  an  advanced  guard  upon  it,  and 
the  main  body  on  the  Monaego  behind.  Have  you  saved  my  magazines  at 
Celerico  ?^  I  enclose  a  letter  for  the  commissary  there,  and  one  for  Don 
Carlos  d*£spagna.  Pray  forward  both ;  the  former  is  to  order  forward 
fresh  supplies  to  Celerico.  Show  this  letter  to  General  Bacellar :  I  don't 
write  to  nim  as  I  have  no  Portuguese  with  me,**  Ac,  Ac  "  Wkllinqton.** 

DiUotodUto. 

"  Pedrogao,  April  21,  1812. 

"  Dkar  Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th,  and  you  will  see  ty 
mine  of  the  17th,  written  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  your  division  and  that  of 
General  Wilson  were  on  Guarda,  that  I  expected  what  happened,  and  that 
I  wished  you  to  withdraw  from  that  position.  In  fact,  troops  ought  not  to 
be  put  in  a  strong  position  in  which  taey  can  be  turned  if  they  have  not  ui 
easy  retreat  from  it;  and  if  you  advert  to  that  principle  in  war,  and  look  at 
the  position  of  Guarda,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  treache- 
rous position  in  Portugal.  I  can  only  say  that,  as  Marmont  attacked  you, 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  got  off  so  well ;  which  circumstance  I  attri- 
bute to  your  early  decision  not  to  hold  the  position,  and  to  the  good  dispo- 
sitions which  you  made  for  the  retreat  from  it 

'*  As  to  your  plan  to  surprise  Marmont  at  Sabugal,  you  did  not  attempt  to 
put  it  in  execution  and  it  is  useless  to  say  an^rthing  about  it  I  would  ob- 
serve however  upon  one  of  your  principles,  viz.,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  would  justify  the  attempt,  that  in  war,  particularly  in  our  situation 
and  with  sucn  troops  as  we,  and  you  in  particular  command,  nothing  is  so 
bad  as  failure  and  defeat  Tou  could  not  have  succeeded  in  that  attempt, 
and  you  would  have  lost  your  division  and  that  of  General  Wilson.  I  give 
you  my  opinion  very  freely  upon  your  plans  and  operations,  as  you  have 
written  me  upon  them,  be^ng  you  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  I  feel 
for  the  difficulty  of  your  situation,  and  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
both  you  and  General  Wilson  did  everything  that  officers  should  do  with 
■uoh  circumstances,  and  that  I  attribute  to  you  the  safety  of  the  two  divi- 
sions I  shall  be  at  Sabugal  to-morrow  or  the  next  day :  and  I  hope  to  see 
you  before  we  shall  again  be  more  distant  from  each  other,**  Ac  Ac 

"  Wellxnoton.** 

Sbotioh  XL 

FRENCH  PAPERS   RELATING  TO  SOULrS  AND  MARM0NT8 
OPERATIONa 

Trandated.    Extract*  from  Soulft  intercepted  deepatehe*, 

"  Seville,  April  U,  1812. 
"  I  enclose  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  dated  22d  Febnuu 
ty,  and  another  from  General  Foy,  dated  Yelvis  de  Jara,  28th  February 
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which  Announced  positiyely  that  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  on« 
division  of  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Portugal  would  join  me  if  Badajos  was 
attacked;  but  those  divisions,  fifteen  days  afterwards,  marched  into  Old 
Castile  at  the  moment  when  they  knew  that  all  the  English  army  was 
moving  upon  Badajos,  and  at  the  instant  when  I,  in  virtue  of  your  EUgh- 
ness's  (Berthier's)  orders,  had  sent  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry,  and  my  skeleton  regiments  to  Talavera.  It  is  certain  that  if  those 
three  divisions  had  remained  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  the  enemy  would  not 
have  attacked  Badajos,  where  they  could  have  been  fought  to  advantage. 

•'  The  contrary  has  arrived.  I  have  been  left  to  my  own  forcea,  which 
have  been  reduced  by  fifteen  thousand  men  as  I  have  stated  above,  and  not 
even  a  military  demonstration  has  been  made  much  less  succor,  because  the 
attack  on  Beira  could  not  influence  the  siege  and  did  not" — "  Ba^Ujos  fell 
by  a  '  coup  de  fortune*  because  it  was  not  in  human  foresight  to  think  that 
five  thousand  men  defending  the  breach  successfully,  would  suffer  a  surprise 
on  a  point  where  no  attack  was  directed,  and  when  I  was  within  a  few 
marches  with  twenty-four  thousand  men  strongly  organized. 

**  If  I  had  received  ^our  Ilighness's  letter  when  I  was  before  the  English, 
I  might,  although  unaided  by  M.  Marmont,  and  numerically  inferior,  nave 
given  battle  to  save  Badajos ;  but  I  should  probably  have  been  wrong,  and 
I  should  have  lost  the  force  I  left  in  Andalusia,  where  not  only  Seville  was 
invested,  and  my  communications  cut,  but  a  general  insurrection  was  com- 
mencing. Happily  I  heard  in  time  of  the  fall  of  Badajos ;  but  I  have  not 
even  yet  openea  my  communications  with  New  Castile,  Grenada,  or  Malaga. 
I  have  however  prepared  in  time  to  deliver  a  great  battle  on  my  own 
ground — ^Andalusia. 

**  The  Emperor  of  course  cannot  foresee  all  things,  and  in  his  orders  natu- 
rally meant  that  his  Generals  should  act  with  discretion  on  such  occasions; 
hence  if  Marmont  had  only  madt^  demonstrations  on  Beira  with  a  part  of 
his  army,  and  had  crossea  the  Tagus  to  unite  with  my  troops,  the  siege 
would  have  been  raised  before  the  breach  was  practicable.  Marmont  had 
nothing  before  him,  and  he  knew  Wellington  had  passed  the  Guadiana  and 
commenced  the  siege :  I  say  that  all  the  English  army  had  passed  the  Gua- 
diana, and  this  was  its  disposition. 

"  General  Graham  Commanding  the  first  corps  of  observation  had  the  sixth 
and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry  and  Cotton's  cavalry,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  with  thirty  guns.  This  corps  pushed  my  right  wing  to 
Granja  and  Azagua,  at  the  '  debouch^  of  Fuent«  Ovejima,  while  Hill,  with 
the  second  and  third  divisions,  twelve  hundred  cavalry  under  Erskine,  and 
twelve  guns,  moved  on  my  extreme  right  in  the  direction  of  La  Lerena 
from  Belendenzer. 

••  Wellington  carried  on  the  siege  in  person,  having  the  fourth  division, 
part  of  the  third  division,  a  Portuguese  corps,  and  I  am  assured  he  has  also 
1  wo  or  three  thousand  Spaniards,  which  made  round  the  place  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

"  The  fifth  division  remained  at  first  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  with 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  ;  but  they  were  also  called  up  and  came  to  Elvas  on 
the  4th  or  6th  of  April.  The  best  accounts  gave  Wellington  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  some  make  him  as  hiffh  as  forty  thousand,  at  the  moment  when  I 
was  before  him  at  ViUalba;  and  if  the  army  of  Portugal  had  joined  me  with 
twenty -five  thousand  men,  Badajos  would  have  been  saved  or  retaken :  and 
a  great  victory  would  throw  the  English  back  into  their  lines.  I  was  not 
strung  enough  alone  ;  and  besides  the  loss  I  should  have  suffered  I  could 
not  have  got  back  in  time  Uj  save  my  troops  in  Andalusia. 
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"The  English  did  not  hide  their  knowledge  that  Marmont  was  gathering 
in  Leon;  bai  they  knew  he  had  no  battering-train,  and  that  the  wasted 
stale  of  the  oonnny  would  not  permit  him  to  penetrate  far  into  Portugal. 
So  measured,  indeed,  were  their  operations,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  they 
had  intercepted  some  despatch  which  explained  the  system  of  operation  and 
the  irresolution  of  Marmont." 

*'Tour  Highness  tells  me  *I  should  not  have  left  Hill  after  his  last  move- 
ment in  December  on  Estremadura,  nor  have  permitted  him  to  take  my 
magazines:'  I  say  he  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  The  advanced  guard  at 
If  erida  lived  from  day  to  day  on  what  was  sent  to  them  from  La  Lerena.  I 
know  not  if  some  of  this  has  fallen  into  his  hands;  but  it  can  be  but  little. 
But  at  this  period  Wellington  wished  to  besiege  Badajos,  and  only  sus- 
pended it  because  of  the  rain,  which  would  not  let  him  move  his  artdlery, 
and  because  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagos.  If  they  had  remained,  the  siege  would  hot  have  been  under- 
taken, and  Maimont  knew  tliis;  for  on  the  22d  February  he  wrote  to  me  to 
say  that,  independent  of  those  three  divisions  under  Foy  which  he  destined 
to  seud  to  the  aid  of  Badigos,  he  himself  would  act  so  as  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  the  state  of  his  munitions  opposed  to  his  resolution  to 
defeat  the  enemy's  projects.** 

**  If  your  Highness  looks  at  the  states  of  the  14th  April,  you  will  see  that 
I  had  not,  as  you  suppose  by  your  letter  of  19th  February,  forty  thousand 
men:  I  had  only  tliirty-Ove  thousand,  including  the  garrison  of  Badajos, 
out  of  which  I  had  brought  with  me  twenty-four  thousand,  the  rest  being 
employed  before  Cadiz,  at  Seville,  in  Grenada  and  Miircia,  and  against  Bal- 
lesteros.  Tou  must  consider  that  fifteen  days  before  the  English  passed 
the  Guadiana  I  had  sent  five  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and 
many  skeletons  upon  Talavera,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  since  two 
years  I  have  sent  many  other  skeleton  regiments  to  France,  being  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  changing  their  destination  or  worn  out,  without 
having  yet  received  the  troops  from  the  interior  destined  for  my  army, 
although  these  are  borne  on  the  states;  besides  whioh,  I  have  fonr  thousand 
men  unfit  for  the  field  who  ought  to  go  to  France,  but  I  am  forced  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  posts.  Ballesteros  has,  besides  the  arm  of  Murcia,  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  in  Murcia  the  Spaniards  are  strong,  because  the  ftigi- 
tives  /rom  Valencia  had  joined  two  divisions  whioh  had  not  been  engaged 
there,  and  thus,  including  tbe  garrisons  of  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  they 
had  fifteen  thousand  men.  Suchet's  operations  havo  certainly  produced 
great  results,  but  for  one  moment  havo  hurt  me,  because  all  who  fly  fh)m 
him  come  back  upon  my  left  flank  at  a  moment  when  I  have  only  three 
battalions  and  four  hundred  cavalry  to  oppose  them  at  Grenada  only.  I 
have  sent  my  brother  there  in  haste  to  support  them.  The  English,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  ocean  could  also  at  any 
time  descend  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  on  any  part  of  my  hue,  and 
I  want  at  least  as  many  to  oppose  them  and  guard  my  posts.  I  may  there- 
fore be  accused  of  having  carried  too  many  men  to  the  relief  of  Badtyoe ; 
and  that  army  was  not  strong  enough,  though  excellent  in  quality. 

**  I  cannot  hold  twenty  tliousand  men,  as  your  highness  desires,  on  the 
Guadiana  unless  I  am  reinforced,  especially  since  the  fall  of  Uadajas ;  but 
as  Foon  as  I  know  the  Engli»ih  have  repassed  that  river,  all  my  riRht  under 
D'Erlon,  i  e.,  nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry,  aud  twelve 
guns,  shall  march  into  th«  interior  of  Estremadura  and  oocupy  Medellin, 
Yillafranca,  and  even  Merida,  and,  if  possible,  hold  in  check  the  garrison  of 
Badajos  and  tbe  English  oorps  left  in  Alemtejo^  and  so  prevent  any  grand 
movement  np  the  ruSej  of  the  Tftgns  against  Madrid. 
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**  Since  mj  return  here  the  demonstrations  of  the  English  appesr  directed 
to  inrade  Andalusia  so  far  as  to  have  obliged  me  to  unfumish  manj  points, 
aod  even  in  a  manner  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz;  Graham  lias  oome  to  I>erena, 
and  Cotton  to  Berlanga,  where  we  had  an  affiilr,  and  lost  sixty  men.*'  *'  I 
have  ordered  D*Brlon  to  repass  the  Guadalquivir,  and  come  to  mo  to  fight 
the  English  if  thej  advance;  if  not,  he  shall  go  on  again,  and  I  think  tb'^ 
English  general  will  not  commit  the  fault  of  entering  the  mountains,  though 
he  says  ha  wiU  I" 


Ko.  zin. 
fiteonov  I 

SUMMABT  OF  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  AKGLO-PORTUGUESE  ABICT 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS^  EXCLUSIVE  OF  DRUMKEBS  AND 
ARTILLERYMEN. 


October  1, 1811.— Oavalrj. 


PreMBt 


Biek. 


Oommsad.        Pritoocn. 


TiML 


British 8571 

Portuguese....    1373 

1114 
256 

947 
1140 

298 

5930 
2769 

Total  Cavalry..     4944 

1370 

2087 

298 

8699 

British 29,530 

Portuguese. . . .  23,689 

InAntiy. 

17,974 
6,009 

2663 
1707 

1684 
75 

61,851 
31,480 

Total  Infismtiy..  63,219 

23,983 

4370 

1759 

83,331 

General  Totsl,  including  seijeanti^  68,263  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the 


Januazy  8,  1812. — Cayaliy. 


British 4949 

Portuguese. ...      618 

841 
43 

741 
275 

^ 

6631 
931 

Total  Cavalry. .     6662 

884 

1016 

— 

7462 

British 30,222 

Portuguese....  20,455 

InDuitry. 

11,414 
4,849 

2827 
2360 

51 

44,468 
27,715 

Total  Infantry..  50,677 

16,263 

5187 

51 

72,178 

General  Total,  including  seijeanti^  56,239  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the 


Hon.— The  abuses  and  desertions  in  the  Portuguese  cavalry  had  been  so 
gnat  that  one  division  was  snopressed. 
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April  6, 1812.— Oayaliy. 

FMtent               Blek.              Oomnund.  PriMDem        Total. 

BritisK 4299                664                  765  3                6048 

Portuguese. 347                   9                 492  —                 848 

Total  Cavaliy. . 


Portuguese.... 
Total  Infantry. 


4646 

673 

1247 

3 

6896 

26,897 
20,224 

Infantry. 
11,452 
6,532 

2779 
1607 

2 
18 

40,703 
27,281 

47,121 

16,984 

4286 

20 

67,984 

Sabres  and  Bayonets 61,767 

^eld  Artillerymen. 1,980 

Gunners  in  the  Batteries 900 


General  Total. .  64,647 

A  fltralrr  wen  1b  the  r 

Nglnunts  weN  In  Ahranton 


Vo«m«— The  hmwj  Oemuui  mrthj  wen  la  the  rear  at  Eatremoai,  and  two  Portngaaaa 


TBOOPS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOS^  APBD;  1812. 

British. 

Light  DiTision 2679 

Third  Diyision 2882 

Fourth  Diyision 2579 

FitthDlTision 2896 

11,036 

Portuguese. 

Hamilton's  Diyision. 4686 

Light  Diyision 858 

Third  Division 976 

Fourth  Division 2384 

fifth  Diyision 1846 

10,748 

Total 21,784 

ALLIED  COVERING  CORPS  IN  APRIL»  1812. 
Cavalry  under  General  HiU.— Left  Wing. 

BriUsh 788 

Portuguese 847 

MSO 

InCuitry  ditta 

British 6166 

Portuguese 2386 

8,641 

Total  under  General  HUl....  %671 
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Gtyaliy  under  General  Graham— Bight  Wing. 

Britidi 361t 

PorcngneBe — 

3,61t 

Infantry  ditta 

British. 10,154 

Portugaeae. 6,896 

iej,060 

Total  under  General  Graham. .  • .  19,667 

General  Total  of  the  oovering  arroj,  ezdoslYe  of  the  artillerymen  and 
the  beayy  German  cayalrj,  who  remained  in  the  rear  at  Bstremoai  29,236 
■abres  and  bayoneta. 


SBonov  IL 

SUIOCABT  OF  THK  AKGLG-POBTUGUESE  LOSSBS  AT  BAT)AJOfi^ 

1812. 

ABBAJHa. 

SHIiahlMi. 

KiUod.                        Woiuid«d. 

Generals     —        6 

Btair             1        11 

Offloen.                        Boldim. 

Artillery      2        20 

Bngineers    6        6 

Total    1                            26 

Light  DiYiaion.— XtPML 
Offloen.                     Boldim                                Totd. 
43rd    18    329    -    a^l).^. 

62nd    

. ,     18     306 

:  823  r'" 

.     193 

96th,  let  bat    .. 
96th,  3rd  bat    .. 

Total. 
6th     

,,     14    179 

.,       8     66 

64 

..     68                              869 

Third  DiTiaioD. 
4    4] 

927 
46) 

46th     

..     14     88 

.       97 
64 
.       13 
.       70 
.     146 
.     166 

74th     

,,      7     47 

t7th     

8     10 

•686 

83id     

8     62 

88th     

..     10     136 

94th     ,.......,. 

.;       2     164 

48                              632 

680 
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Fourth  division. 

7th    

Offloert.                            Boldton. 
....     17     163     .. 

1 

rotio. 

180 

J3rd    

>  • . .      X§ 

134    . . 

161 

27th 

170     ,. 

185 

40th    , 

124     .. 

140 

iSth 

164     ., 

173 

^_ 

84 

745 
Fifth  division. 

829 

l8t     

....      2 

2 

4th 

. ...     17 

213     ,. 

230 

9th 

Both 

....      6 

126     . , 

132 

88th 

....      6 

87     .. 

42 

44th     , 

....      9 

95     . , 

104 

39 

471 

510 

60th* 

4 

....     2 

Total 

30     ., 

34 

Brunswick  Ools^ 

30     .  ^ 

32 

British  loss  at  the  assault 

Offleem 

61 

213 

B«rg««ntiL 
40 
163 
1 

BoMlen.                 Total 
560  killed 

1983  wounded  -3022 
21  misshig 

Total  Portngnese  loes  at  the  assault 

8 
45 

••••                      w               .... 

....          32         .... 

....          "■""        .... 

141  killed 

468  wounded  •   730 
32  missing 

GrandTottl   ... 

.    817 

232 

8203 

3752 

British  loss  dtnlDg  the  whole  siege. 

60 
261 

45        .... 

•  •  •  .              1  lo              •  .  •  . 

715  killed       ) 
2578  wounded  -3800 
30  missing   . 

P^yrtuguese  loss  during  the  whde  siege. 

12        ....  6        ....  137killed       ) 

56        ....  88        ....  687  wounded  V  965 

—        ....  —        ....  80  missing    ) 

Gtneral  Total    ..    878  268  4179  4825 

*  Tliit*n«IiD«Bti  w«re  tttechtd  bj  eompanlM  to  Hm  third,  ftwrth,  ud  fifth  dlvlrfooi^ 
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SwmoN  m. 

SUMICABT  OP  THE  FRENCH  FORCE  IN  SPAIN  AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS,  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  MUSTER-ROLLS. 

Under  amu.       Detached.        Abeent  ^eeHve. 

Men.    Horaea.    Men.    Horaes.  Hobi>.   Pria.   Men.    Horaetb 


[loBn. 
Ammst,  1811...  802,876    87,669    60,502    10,869    41,468 
B«fnfbroements 
InMarah....    17,861     8,989         81        *"  981 


854,418    85.848 

18,190  tnim 
18,428     8,929 


Total.. 

.879,687    41^3 

50,538 

10,860 

48,488 

.     872.841 

52.467 

Jamury.lSli.. 

.858,156    41,049 

82,805 

5,484 

42,056 

n     824.988 

42,848 

April,  1818.... 
BeMrreU 
BftjoDne.... 

..840,654    86,500 
..    4,088        167 

12,284 
88 

8,814 
85 

88,504 
865 

»     886,440 
n         4,989 

40,461 
198 

Totel... 

..844,698    86,747 

18,260 

8,849 

84,869 

n       »1^ 

40,668 

ObaenHxHon. — ^In  September,  1811,  an  army  of  reseire,  oonsistiDg  of  two 
divisions  of  infantrj  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  artillery,  in  all  20,287  under 
anna,  waa  formed  for  the  ann^  du  midl 


lot  Augost^  1811. 
Under  Arme,      Detached,        ffoepitaL 


J^fMkH, 


Ami«ediiMld1. 

Men.    Honee. 
60,597    10,008 

Men.    Honeii 
88,048    ^359 

11,886 

Men. 
94,808 

Horseek 
1.195 

8,418 

te  Centre..... 

16,640     8,789 

881        64 

1,781 

18,718 

8,286 
657 

dePottogel... 

88^     5,886 

T,901    8,100 

10,484 

66,788 

6,698 
1884  ' 

d^lngoo. 

4fi,108     6,718 

1,397      838 

6,458 

51,967 

II 

daVord 

88.098    11,080 

7,617    1,806 

6.654 

102,418 

8,581 

deOetelogne. 

.    88,568     1,868 

UM      168 

6,805 

80,095 

1,868 
258 

ToW...  ... 

862,276    87,669 
.    17,861     8,989 

60,508  10,869 
81     „ 

41,458 
981 

864,418 
18,428 

86,848 

18.190 
2,929 

€l«Benl  Total... 

.  879,687   41^ 

50.588  10,869 

48.448 

872,841 

89,277) 
18,190 

4,6C8 
8,798 
8,998 
6,106 
18385 
1,581 

48,688 

08,487 


STATE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUARDa 
15th  August^  1811 


UMerarme, 

Men.     Horaea. 
19.79T     8.198 


Detaeked,  ffoepitaL        B^feeUve, 

Men.        Horaea.  Men.    Horaeai 

8,944  14  1,189         17,618     8,179 
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STATE  OP  THE  GARRISON  OP  BADAJOS. 

16th  Maj,  1811.— Pive  Battalions. 

rudfrorma.  J>«tacksd.         IToapiiaL  JQfkoMM. 

Man.  Hones.  Mem.       Hones.  Men.  Honet. 

2887  289  361  „  380  8726  239 

l8t  March,  1812. 
4393  44  ,,  „  478  6034  44 


STATE  OP  THE  GARRISON  OP  OIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

15th  December,  1811. 

1764  19  „  „  130  1966  19 


Returns  of  numbers,  bj  armies,  Ist  October,  1811. 
Vnd0rarm9,  DetacKtd,  Ah9§nt.  XfieUwt, 

Men.       Hones.      Men.    HoneSb    HospitoL  Pris.    Men.    Hones. 

AnatodaMldl    M^lt       11,70T       7,589       2,282       18,896       «       88,088 ^ 

tnin8898 
519«l 
daOentrs...    19,125         6,282         511  84        1,685       «       21,821 ^ 


558 
6909 

dePortogsl..    60.167       11,662       1,888         858       10,012       «       61,462 

4706 
8882 

d^Angon....    28,966        6^808       6^588         808        i424       »       89,968 

1960 
6789 

duHord.....    87,918       10,821       6,201       1,069         9,414       „     106,528 

4186 
1150 

do  GMsIogns    26,954        1,865         998         168       11486       ,       89,241 


12,644 
^749 

11,615 
^882 

10,965 
1,489 


Tots] 280,047       47,270    28410  4,717  50,119       „  868,558  87,684 

Belnforoements       9,282           689  1,826  10,458  516 

Genonl  Totsl...^,248       47,9»    28,110  4J17  51,845       „  888,996  88,206 

15th  April,  1812. 

Und§r  arm$.  J>§tached,       BbtpitoL       Blf§et4/96. 

Men.    Honesw  Men.  Honesi  Men.  Hones^ 

Arm4ednMidl  ..      55,797     11,014  2,498  700       6,065  64360  11,714 

du  Centre 19,148       8,898  144  51          084  19,916  4,04i 

dnPortogal. 56,987       8,108  4,894  2,278       7,706  80,037  10.886 

d'Arsffon 14,786       8.889  2,895  858       1,487  18,948  8,927 

deTEbre 18,880       1,878  81  8       8,425  80,878  1,879 

deOstslogne 28,924       1,899  1,188  49       5,540  85,887  1,808 

daNord 48,888       7,074  1,809  72       8,877  58,276  7,218 

Ttotsl...Tr.....  240,864     ^86,690  12,884  8^814     88,684  286,440  4M81 


Besenre  st 

Bsyonne 4,068         157         86  85         886       4,969  192 


OrsBd  Total.....* 244,692     86,747    12,880      8,849     84,889    891,879       40,858 
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No.  XIV. 

MB.  TTJPPBB'S  BEPOBT  TO  SIB  H.  WELLESLBT. 

[ExtraotJ 

January  27,  1812. 

"The  Boandalous  behayior  of  the  members  of  the  junta  will  have  more 
influenoe  upon  the  public  mind,  will  dishearten  the  people  even  more  than 
the  fall  of  Valencia  and  the  dispersion  of  the  arraj.  For  seeing  their  repre- 
sentatives return  to  their  respec^ve  districts,  it  will  give  an  example  to  fol- 
low, that  all  is  lost;  and  having  no  authority  to  protect  them  or  to  look  to, 
the  people  have  no  other  resource  left  than  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
enemj. 

Sxtracia  from  Mr.  Tapper'a  Report  to  Sir  Henry  WdUsky^from  22  to  2*1 
January,  1812. 

"Blake  with  his  immense  resources  remained  altogether  inactive,  and 
contented  himself  with  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemj  and  his 
progress  in  fortifying  himself  under  the  walls  of  the  city." 

"  With  Blake^s  approbation  I  had  raised  a  corps  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  to  act  as  guerillas,  and  by  beginning  a  plan  of  offensive  opera- 
tions I  expected  to  see  the  example  followed.  I  also  demanded  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  battery,  that  of  Santa  Gatalina,  from  whence  the  French 
camp  might  be  much  annoyed,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  successive  days 
caused  the  French  considerable  damage  in  kUled  and  wounded.  Excepting 
this  battery,  that  of  St  Joseph  contiguous  to  it,  and  that  of  the  Puente  del 
Mar,  everything  else  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  inactivity.  Blake, 
lulled  into  a  state  of  confidence  that  the  enemy  would  not  attadc  without 
reinforcements,  had  taken  no  measures  whatever.** 

*'  The  junta  of  Valencia  was  composed  of  members,  as  per  list  enclosed,  of 
which  only  the  first  remained,  the  others  having  before  retired  and  shame- 
fully gone  to  their  respective  homes ;  but  upon  the  &11  of  the  capital  where 
they  had  dieir  property,  those  remaining  sent  in  their  resignation  to  Mahi, 
and  without  being  competent  to  do  so,  gave  up  the  only  representative 
authority  of  the  province  whidi  had  been  confided  to  tliem,  and  have  thus 
thrown  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy,. abandoning  it  altogether 
to  the  will  of  the  enemy;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  the 
same,  great  resources  are  left  in  the  province,  immense  riches  still  remain  in 

the  churches,  convents,  diezmos,  Ac.,  Ac." "  I  am  however  sorry  to 

say  that  since  the  fall  of  the  capital,  nay,  since  the  battle  of  the  26th  ulti- 
mo^ not  a  single  step  has  been  taken,  and  at  this  moment  outside  the  walls 
of  Alicant  the  province  does  not  exist. — Mahi  has  objected  to  Padre  Bico. 
the  only  man  in  my  opinion,  and  ii^  that  of  everybody,  capable  of  giving 
activity  and  soul  to  the  resources  of  the  country." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  excellency  that  after  repeated 

interviews  with  Mahi  and  the  Jntendant  Hivas,  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mission I  had  proposed,  I  am  now  clearly  of  the  opinion  flrom  the  repeated 

delays  and  studied  objections  that  no  authority  will  be  established. 

**  In  short  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  will  be  done.'* 

"  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  people  now  in  authority  are  disposed, 
by  leaving  public  affairs  in  their  present  abandoned  state,  to  submit  to  the 

French  yoke  " "On  tlie  1 6th  ultimo,  when  Montbrun  made  his  appearance, 

the  Ayuntamiento  desired  the  Syndico  Personeso  to  give  a  petition  in  the 
name  of  the  people  to  enter  into  a  capitulation ;  he  reifused :  but  I  am  in- 
formed there  was  some  arrangement  between  the  government  and  the 
Ayuntamiento,  the  members  whereof  Temain  in  office  notwithstanding  theb 
traitorous  conduct  on  the  ICth.** 
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